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PREFACE. 


Wb  now  commit  the  first  volume  of  our  work  to  the  con- 
tinued kindness  of  an  indulgent  public.  In  the  second  part 
of  it  diey  will  find  that  we  have  introduced  some  important 
alterations,  and,  we  flatter  ourselves,  improvements.  It  was 
our  wish  to  have  giv^n  a  complete  catalogue  of  books,  as 
they  were  published  and  announced  for  publication;  but 
finding,  that  notwithstanding  the  exclusion  of  entire  classes 
as  inconsistent  with  our  plan,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
keep  pace  with  the  teeming  population  of  the  press,  we  have 
abandoned  the  design ;  and,  omitting  altogether  the  announce- 
ment of  works  preparing  for  pubUcation,  as  leading,  in  a 
quarterly  publication,  but  to  needless  repetitions,  we  have 
considerably  abridged  the  other  department,  by  the  exclusion 
of  minor  articles.  At  the  suggestion  of  several  of  our  friends 
rather  advanced  in  life,  it  i^  our  intention  also,  in  the  next 
number  of  our  work,  to  print  the  provincial  and  miscellaneous 
intelligence, — ^now  also  considerably  retrenched,  by  the  omis^^ 
eion  of  notices  of  less  general  interest, — in  a  larger  type. 
The  nature  of  the  publication  renders  it  impossible  to  give,  as 
we  should  have  wished,  the  index  to  the  volume  with  its 
last  part;  but  it  will  regularly  be  published  with  the  first 
Number  of  the  succeeding  volume. 

With  a  deep  sense  of  the  liberal  reception  which  Has  been 
given  to  our  labours,  we  now  take  leave  of  our  readers,  with 
one  observation,  calculated  to  meet  an  objection  that  has  been 
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IV  PREFACE. 

urged  against  us ;  namely,  that  the  price  of  our  Number  is  too 
high,  in  proportion  to  its  size.  To  this  we  beg  leave  to  reply, 
that  it  is  the  same  as  all  quarterly  publications  of  a  like 
nature ;  though  it  contains  more  matter,  in  consequence  of 
the  smallness  of  the  type,— a  great  addition  to  the  expense  of 
printing.  It  will,  on  an  average,  contain  as  many  pages  as 
did  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Review  when  they  first 
started  as  candidates  for  pubUc  support.  As  that  support 
was  increased,  they  occasionally  extended  the  size  of  their 
journals;— -an  example  which  we  shall  be  most  happy  in 
having  the  opportunity  to  follow. 
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Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  the  late  Robert  Spear, 

.  Esq.  of  Manchester. 
Robert  spear  was  bom  at  Hyde's  Cross,  in  Manchester, 
Nov.  27^  1762.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  John  and  Betty 
Spear.  His  mother's  maiden  name  was  Clegg.  His  father  was 
a  native  of  Scotland,  but  his  mother  was  an  Englishwoman. 
His  parents  were  in  a  respectable  way  of  business  as  linen 
drapers,  and  what  was  of  still  greater  moment  to  him,  they 
were  persons  of  exemplary  piety,  so  that  he  was  trained  up 
from  his  earliest  infancy  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of 
the  Lord.  They  were  dissenters  from  the  established  church, 
and  his  father  was,  for  many  years,  an  active  member  and 
a  deacon  of  the  church  of  the  Independent  denomination^ 
then  assembling  for  worship  in  Cannon  Street. 
.  He  received  nis  education,  in  part,  at  the  public  Grammar 
School  of  the  town,  which,  at  that  time,  stood  almost  as 
high  as  any  public  school  in  the  kingdom  "i^.  Mr.  Lawson, 
an  eminent  scholar,  was  then  head  master.  His  education, 
however,  was  completed  at  a  private  seminary  at  Aigburth^ 
near  Liverpool. 

At  a  very  early  age  he  appears  to  have  given  promise, 
of  future  excellence  and  respectabiUty  in  life,  from  the  re* 
markable  indications  of  amiableness,  piety,  and  talent,  which 
he  then  displayed.  So  interesting  was  he,  as  a  youth,  that 
the  whole  religious  community  of  the  place  seemed  unusually 
concerned  for  his  welfare,  when,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he 
was  attacked  by  a  most  malignant  fever,  and  laid  for  several 
days  hopeless  of  recovery.  It  so  happened,  that  at  this  time  ' 
there  was  a  meeting  of  ministers,  from  the  surrounding 
eountiy,  in  Manchester,  his  anxious  father  earnestly  en- 
treated an  interest  in  their  supplications  in  behalf  of  his 
afflicted  son.  A  special  meeting  for  prayer  was  accordingly 
held  on  his  account,  and  it  was  remarked  by  all  present  on 

The  late  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton,  and  many  persons  of  rank  and  lite- 
rature in  the  North  of  England,  received  the  radiments  of  their  education 
in  this  school,  as  also  many  excellent  scholars,  who  afterwards  graduated 
at  Oxford.  It  stands  connected  with  Braxen  Nose  College  in  that  Uni* 
versity.  The  school  still  maintains  a  rtrr  high  chaiacter  under  its  present 
master,  Dr.  Smith. 

rOL.  I.— -J^O.  I.  m 
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thaf  interesting 'occagiqn^  that  a  spirit  of  uncommon  earnest* 
ness  distinguished  the  petitions  which  were  presented  for 
him  at  the  throne  of  grace.  Nor  was  the  prayer  of  faith 
in  vain.  The  object  of  their  kind  and  pious  solicitude 'wail 
spared,  and,  by  slow  degrees,  restored  to  perfect  health. 
Nothing  but  the  unbroken  vigour  of  a  strong  and  youthful 
constitution  could  have  sustained  him  under  so  severe  a  .shocks 
^But  God  had  gracious  designs  to  accomplish,  both  towards 
himself  and  others,  in  the  mission,  the  removal,  and  the 
sanctification  of  this  earlv  trial.  The  hallowed  impression 
which  it  produced  upon  his  own  mind  was  too  powerful  to 
be  effaced  or  forgotten,  on  the  return  of  health.  It  accom^ 
panied  and  influenced  his  character  and  conduct  during  the 
whole  course  of  his  future  life.  To  the  deep  concern  for 
the  salvation  of  his  soul,  awakened  by  his  awful  situation 
tit  that  alarming  crisis,  sealing  upon  his  heart  those  lessons 
of  piety  in  which  he  had  been  instructed  by  his  parents  from 
his  infancy,  may  be  traced  that  divine  change  which  was  so 
obvious  in  his  early  life,  and  which  became  the  spring  of  al! 
those  excellencies  that  distinguished  and  adorned  him  in  his 
maturer  years. 

From  this  period,  it  appears  that  his  own  views  and  wishes 
were  directed  to  the  holy  ministry ;  but  it  did  not  seem  in 
the  opinion  of  his  friends  to  be  that  sphere  of  usefulness  for 
which  his  talents  were  adapted,  or  the  providence  of  God 
designed  him.  It  was  therefore  determined,  that  he  should 
be  a  tradesman,  aiid^  accordingly,  at  the  usual  period,  he 
was  bound  as  an  apprentice  to  Messrs.  Cleg^  and  Kirkham, 
who  were  amongst  the  first  cotton  dealers  in  Manchester- 
Thus  was  he  early  devoted  to  a  branch  of  trade  which  wa» 
in  its  infancy,  but  which  has  since  extended  itself  to  an 
enormous  magnitude,  and  employed  talent,  capital,  and  en- 
terprise, to  an  extent  unexampled  in  the  annals  of  our  com- 
.  mercial  history. 

It  is  highly  probable,  that  shortly  after  his  recovery  from 
the  fever  he  publicly  devoted  himself  to  God,  by  becoming 
a  member  of  the  Christian  church  of  which  his  fkther  was 
a  deacon ;  for  it  is  certain,  that  from  this  early  age  he  took 
a  deep  interest  in  its  concerns,  and-  was  actively  empkjyed 
in  various  ways  to  promote  its  prosperity.  He  was  «ot 
contented,  as  too  many  are,  to  delay,  the  public  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  personal  obligations  to  redeeming  love,  to  some 
distant  period  of  his  We,  or  to  devote  oolv  the.  dregs  of  his 
existence  to  God ;  but  he  served  him  with  the  best  of  his 
powers,  and  cheerfully  consecrated  the  ardour  and  activity 
of  youth  to  the  promotion  of  his  glory. 
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His  oondnct  during  his  apfnrentieeftliip  "was  sued  as  to 
eecure  to  him  the  onqndified  approbation  and  confidence 
of  his  masters^  in  so  much,  that  during  the  last  year  of  his 
term,  they,  in  conjunction  with  two  other  considerable  houses 
in  Manchester^  entrusted  him  with  an  important  mission  to 
iisbon,  for  die  purpose  of  making  large  i>urchaBes  of  Brazil 
eotton,  which  had  not  Uica  been  imported  in  any  considerable 
ifuantity  to  this  country^  Here  his  ardent  and  enterprising 
spirit;  together  with  his  deep  penetration  and  remarkable 
talent  for  business,  were  amply  displayed.  Being  furnished 
with  a  discretionary  power,  he  bought  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  his  employers  had  anticipated,  and  they  were 
not  a  Uttle  alarmed  for  tiie  issue  of  the  speculation.  It  surw 
passed,howeYer,  their  most  sanguine  expectations,  uid  secured 
considerable  gain  to  all  the  parties  concerned  in  it. 

He  was  at  this  period  but  little  more  than  twenty  years 
of  «ige;  and  interested  as  we  feel  in  the  successful  issue  of 
his  first  great  commercial  enterprise,  it  is  with  much  higher 
pleasure  that  we  proceed  to  notice  the  powerfiil  operation 
of  Christian  principles  upon  his  character  and  conduct,  amidst 
the  strong  and  pecuhar  temptations  to  which  this  voyage 
exposed  Yam*  It  appears  firom  his  journal,  that  he  endured 
much  scorn  and  ridicule  on  account  of  his  religious  sentiments* 
Tb\H  circumstaince,  however,  did  not  incmce  him,  in  the 
smallest  de^ee,  to  conceal  or  disavow  them.  While  at  Fal-* 
mouth,  waiting  for  the  sailing  of  the  paeket,  he  had  sufficient 
fortitude  to  decline  an  invitation  to  a  splendid  party  on  the 
Sabbath,  from  a  oonsoientious  regard  to  the  sanctity  of  the 
tlay,  and  preference  to  the  sacred  en^gements  of  tile  sano^ 
toary ;  and  though  he  mixed,  while  m  Lisbon,  with  the  first 
Robihty  and  gentry  of  the  place,  he  yet  maintained  an 
honourable  consistency,  and  never  lost  sight  of  his  Christian 
character,  in  .forbidden  comt^anoe  with-  the  habits  and 
maxims  of  the  world.  Thus  he  returned  to  his  native  land, 
uninjured  by  the  contamination  of  foreign  manners  and 
gay  society. 

The  appeal  of  the  Psalmist  will  put  us  in  possession  of 
the  secret  of  his  security  in  these  critical  circumstances  f 
f^  Wherewithal  shall  a  young  man  cleanse  his  way?  By 
tidcix^  heed  thereto  according  to  thy  word.''  His  Sabbaths, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  every  dav  while  there,  were 
devoted  to  a  secret  and  diligent  perusal  of  the  Holy  Scrip* 
tares.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  matter  of  surprise  to  many,  how 
he  could-  consecrate^  so  much  time  to  such  a  purpose,  without 
ii^jmry  to. the  commercial  i^ieculationr  upon  which  he  came; 
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out  a  truly  devotional  spirit  can  create  time  for  the  indulgence' 
ef  its  own  desires^  without  impediiug  the  pursuits  of  buftines% 
or  iBfringing  on  the  hours  which  they  demand;  and  snch 
of  our  commercial  men  who  plead  Uie  want  of  time,  as 
an  excuse  for  the  neglect  of  sacred  duties,  arc  left,  by  thfi 
interesting  example  of  Mr.  Spear,  without  excuse. 

On  his  return  from  Lisbon,  and  the  expiration  of  his 
jftpprenticeship,  which  occurred  about  the  same  time,  he 
entexed  into  business  on  his  own  account,  and  contiiMied 
alone^  in  trade,  for  two  years.  Th&  providence  of  God  smiled 
on  his  exertions.  The  enterprise  and  activity  which  he  dis- 
played soon  rendered  him  conspicuous  amongst  commerciid 
men;  and  the  expectation  was  early  entertainedy  by  those 
who  witnessed  his  rise,  that  he  would  speedily  advance  tc^ 
the  attainment  of  considemble  wealth. 

In  January  1788,  Mr.  Spear  entered  into  partnership  with 
Richard  Arkwright,  Esq.  of  Willersley,  in  Derbyshire,  dOi| 
of  the  celebrated  Sir  Richard  Arkwright.  This  partnership, 
which  extended  to  the  cotton  trade  only,  wasr  dissolved  at 
the  close  of  the  following  year.  The  period  of  their  union 
was  one  of  terrible  convulsion  and  distress  to  the  commercial 
world,  and  they,  with  most  others,  were  made  to  feel  it^ 
severity.  But  although  Mr.  Spear,  for  his  share  of  the 
concern,  lost  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  yet  it  does  not 
appear  that  this  circumstance  had  any  influence  on  hi»  mkid^ 
^o  produce  depression  of  spirit  of  vain  regret ;  he  regarded ' 
all  as  the  result  of  an  arrangement  beyond  his  control,  and 
infinitely  wise  and  good ;  wlnle  he  maintained  his  confidence; 
in  Grod,  and  lioped  for  better  times. 

^  Immediately  after  his  separation  from  Mr.  Arkwright, 
whose  friendship  he  enjoyed  till  the  close  of  his  life,  h^ 
entered  into  a  mercantile  connexion  with  Messrs.  Brocklehurst 
knd  Whittenbury,  of  Manchester.  This  continued  till  1 793 
or  4,  when  he  separated  from  them,  and  began  businesis| 
ftgoin  by  lumself. 

Bein^  now  entirely  alone,  he  gave*  scope  to  \m  bold  and 
enterprising  i^pirit,  and  the  fiitst  important  step  he  took  was 
visiting  France,  with  a  view  to  promote  his  interests  in  trade^ 
Wbilo  there,  by  mere  accident,  he  observed  some  cotton*' 
which  the  French  had^  thrown  away  firom  some  parcels,  as 
too  lonjg  in  staple,  and  too  fine  for  use.  By  way  of 
speculation  he  purchased  a  quantity  of  this,  and  prevailed 
()]a  some  s^pinners  in  Manchester  to  give  it  a  trial.  Tbia 
iK^as  almost  the  first  sea-island  cotton  ever  imported  into 
ihis  country^    It  answered  remarkably  well,  insomuch  that 
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^e  was  induoed  to  Bend  out  an  agent  to  Savannah,  for  tli^ 
purpose  'of  promoting  the  cultivation  ^  this  cotton,  <nak« 
rag  the  most  advantageous  purchases,  and  shipping  it  off 
to  England.  Thus  he  introduced  a  new  branch  of  trade, ^ 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  own  ample  fortune ;  for  he 
bad  the  business  almost  entirely  to  himself  for  three  years, 
and  rapidly  accumulated  wealth.  At  length,  however,  the^ 
secret  of  his  prosperity  was  discovered.  Other  mercantile 
houses  -embarked  in  the  same  speculation,  and  large  im- 
portations casae  into  the  market,  by  means  of  which  it 
was  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  depressed.  Thus  the  tide 
6(  prosperity  that  set  in*  full  upon  him  was  arrested  in  a 
moment,  and  he  himself  saved,  as  by  a  miracle,  from  utter 
rtiin.  The  remarkable  interposition  of  the  kind  Providence  • 
that  watched  over  him  and  his  affairs,  by  means  of  which  he 
was  deUvered,  deserves  especial  notice.  In  the  full  expecta- 
tion that  cotton  would  still  continue  to  rise,  although  at  that 
time  it  was  at  more  than  its  ordinary  price,  he  determined  to 
increase  his  specalatiens  in  it.  He  accoixlingly  purchased  aH 
on  which  he  could  lay  his  hand  in  Manchester  and  Liveipool, 
and  sent  out  orders  to  his  agent  in  Savannah  to  buy  whatever 
he  could  procure  in  that  place,  at  certain  limits,  niuch  higher 
thaji  be  had  been  accustomed  to  allow.  It  so  happened, 
ho#ever,  that  not  many  days  after  th^  departure  of  these 
orders,  th^  markets  began  to  decline  so  rapidly,  tha»t  the 
loss  which  he  sustained  by  the  purchases  he  had  made  in 
England  only,  soon  amounted  to  upwards  of  £20,000. 
In  this  sdarming  state  of  things,  he,  and  >  several  othei- 
Christian  friends  who  ivere  in  similar  circumstances,  met  to- 
gether at  his  house  to  unite  in  prayer  to  God,  and  deliberation 
amongst  themselves.  It  was  immediately  determined  to 
send  out  a  second  agent  to  America,  to  prevent,  if  possible, 
the  execution  of  the  order  which  had  been  forwarded  to  the  . 
first.  An  individual  was  appointed,  who  sailed  immediately 
for  Savannah;  but  contrary  winds  obliged  the  vessel  to  re- 
turn, and  being  unable  to  procure  an  immediate  passage  to 
that  port,  he  sailed  by  the  first  ship  to  New  York,  intending 
to  accomplish  the  remainder  of  his  journey  overland  to  Sa- 
vannah. Upon  his  arrivaJ  In  New  York,  previous  to  his 
entering  the  harbour,  several  boats  surrounded  the  vessel  to 
conduct  the  passengers  on  shore.  Into  one  of  these  he  was  . 
received,  and  while  in  the  boat,  fell  into  conversation  with  a 
stranger,  who  inquired  with  great  eagerness  the  news  from 
England ;  and  on  learning  that  he  came  from  Manchester, 
a^ked  him  if  he  knew  Mr.  Robert  Spear;  on  his  replying  in 
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the  f^ffirmatiye,  the  stranger  told  him,  that  he  was  in  America 
to  purchase  cotton  for  him.  An  expknation  immediately  took 
place,  and  the  stranger  proved  to  be  the  yery  person  whose 
.operations  he  was  sent  to  intercept.  He  had  been  unable  to 
execute  his  commission  at  Savannaji,  owing  to  the  increased 
demand  at  an  higher  price  than  he  was  authorized  to  giye ; 
and  had  come  to  New  York,  in  the  hope  of  being  more  suo- 
cessful.  He  was  then  making  diligent  inquiry  for  the  article, 
but  happily  had  purchased  nothing.  Thus  Mr.  Spear  was 
^natcbecl  from  ruin,  when  he  appeared  to  be  upon  its  brink, 
and  delivered  from  the  snare  by  which  many  respectable 
houses  in  that  trade  sustained  an  iiTeparable  injury-  This 
circumstance  occurred  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1799. 

Mr.  Spear  was  twice  married.  He  was  united  to  his  first 
wife  in  1794,  and  enjoyed  her  society  but  little  more  than 
two  years.  One  child,  who  survives  him,  was  the  fruit  of 
this  unionv  His  second  marriage  took  place  in  August,  1801, 
at  Bath.  Previous  to  this  event  he  formed  a  new  com* 
inercial  establishment  in  Manchester,  in  favour  of  a  relative ; 
which,  after  he  had  dissolved  every  other,  he  continued,  till 
within  twelve  months  previous  to  his  death. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  should  turn  from  his  widely  extended 
mercantile  transactions,  to  contemplate  the  exercises  of  his 
benevolence^  and  the  growth  of  his  character  as  a  Christian. 
These  appeared  to  sustain  no  iniury  from  the  multiplication  of 
his  commercial  speculations,  and  his  constant  contact  with  the 
jcenes  and  interests  of  the  busy  world.  The  good  seed  in 
him  was  not  choked  by  the  cares  of  this  world,  nor  the  de- 
ceitfulness  of  riches.  The  reverse  was,  in  fact,  the  case* 
His  zeal  for  God  kindled  with  his  increasing  wealth;  a  cir- 
cumstance indeed  of  rare  occiuxence.  His  purse  and  his 
influence  were  ever  at  the  command  of  the  cause  of  religion 
and  humanity ;  and  it  was  frequently  remarked  by  those  who 
closely  observed  him,  at  that  period  of  his  life,  when  he  was 
most  involved  in  commercial  engagements,  that  they  never 
met  with  one  who  seemed  to  pursue  both  worlds  with  such 
ardour.  It  was  his  invariable  custom  to  devote  the  early  part 
of  each  day  to  the  perusal  of  the  Scriptures,  meditation,  and 
prayer.  Thus  he  induced  upon  his  mind  the  genial  influence 
of  religious  principle,  and  was  constantly  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Gospel.  He  entered  on  the  business  of  every 
day,  with  more  deep  reflection  than  most  men  ^ve  to  the 
commencement  of  life :  he  went  from  his  closet  to  his  count* 
ing-house ;  and  brought  all  that  freshness  of  religious  im- 
pression and  feeling  whidi  is  the  usual  accompaniment  of 
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x^cent  conversion^  into  his  daily  transactions  with  the 
world.  Nor,  when  in  the  world,  was  he  less  active  than  the 
most  eager  of  its  devotees.  Yet  it  was  not  the  love  of  money 
that  inspired  him.  This  was  evident  from  the  liberality  with 
which  he  dispensed  the  wealth  he  had  acquired.  He  was  sA 
much  a  stranger  to  the  avarice  by  which  most  men  are  in- 
fluenced in  the  pursuit  of  gain,  as  they  are  to  the  piety  that 
animated  him.  None,  perhaps,  ever  attained  more  com- 
pletely to  that  combination  of  qualities  represented  by  the 
Apostle,  and  which  constitutes  the  standard  of  excellence  to 
the  tradesman  and  the  merchant :  "  Not  slothful  in  business^ 
fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord." 

But  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that,  with  a  decision  and 
activity  of  mind  that  engaged  his  whole  soul  in  whatever  he 
embraced,  he  was  yet  most  at  home  and  happy  in  those  pur- 
suits which  concerned  the  interests  of  philanthropy  and  the 
cause  of  Christ.  We  have  already  observed,  that  at  an  early 
age  he  was  much  concerned  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
church  and  congregation  to  which  he  was  attached;  the 
same  concern  for. its  prosperity  attended  him  through  life: 
and  at  length  he,  and  those  who  were  equally  interested  with 
him  in  the  promotion  of  the  Redeemer's  cause,  had  the  satis- 
faction to  reap  the  fruits  of  their  pious  and  unwearied  exerr 
tions,  in  the  erection  of  a  large  and  commodious  chapel  in 
Moseley  Street,  and  the  regular  attendance  of  a  numerousf 
and  respectable  congregation.  Thus  the  zeal  for  God  which 
glowed  within  his  breast,  and  consecrated  the  ardour  of  his 
youth,  in  no  way  declined  as  he  advanced  in  years.  The 
decision  of  his  maturer  judgment  confirmed  his  early  attach- 
ment. It  grew  as  the  means  of  its  gratification  increased, 
and  the  sphere  of  his  influence  extended.  It  became  the 
ruling  principle  within  him ;  and  so  completely,  at  times,  did 
it  absorb  every  other,  that  he  seemed  almost  incapacitated 
for  any  occupation  that  did  not  bear  immediately  on  thia; 
great  end. 

It  was  from  the  operation  of  this  principle,  that  he  became 
what  some  would  call  perhaps  profuse,  but  certainly  most 
tiberal,  in  his  religious  and  benevolent  contributions.  Nor 
was  he  sa.tisfied  wifli  merely  giving  his  name,  or  devoting  his 
property ;'  he  trod  a  less  smooth  and  easy  path  to  the  honours 
of  philanthropy.  He  devoted  his.  time,  his  talents,  and  his 
iufluence  to  such  institutions  as  were  within  his  reach.  Many 
a  toilsome  journey,  many  a  wearisome  day,  many  a  fervent 
prayer,  many  a  princely  donation,  unrecorded  in  the  annals 
of  benevolence  on  carth,^but  registered  in  heaven,  attest  the* 
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ai'dourand  sincerity  of  his  zeal:  and  notwithstandiiig^  the 
extent  to  which  he  was  known  and  esteemed  while  here, 
much,  doubtless,  of  his  retired  and  unostentatious  goodness 
remains  to  excite  our  astonishment  and  admiration  another 
day. 

Indeed  the  distinguishing  feature  of  his  character  was 
humility.  Not  that  spurious  kind  of  humility  which  some 
affect,  only  to  elicit  compliment,  and  secure  to  themselves 
the  greater  praise ;  but  a  deep  and  genuine  principle  wrought 
in  his  mind,  arising  from  a  consciousness  of  his  own  un- 
worthiness,  and  a  aread  lest  any  of  the  honour  of  what  he 
did  should  be  withheld  from  God,  and  bestowed  upon  him- 
self. Of  this  he  gave  an  interesting  example  at  the  first 
public  collection  which  was  made  in  Moseley  Street  Chapel, , 
in  behalf  of  the  Missionary  Society,  by  silently  putting  into . 
the  box  as  it  passed  him  £300 ;  in  the  hope,  that  while  it 
swelled  the  poUection,  the  giver  might  remain  unknown.  It 
proved  to  be  a  sum  just  double  the  whole  amount  collected 
from  the  rest  of  the  congregation ;  and  no  doubt  was  enterT  , 
tained  for  a  moment  to  whom  the  Society  was  indebted  for, 
so  liberal  a  donation. 

His  benevolent  attention  was  miuch  directed  towards  the- 
instruction  of  the  ignorant  population  inhabiting  the  large 
and  numerous  villages  round  Manchester,  and  many  of  them 
enjoy  to  this  day  the  happy  effects  of  his  enlightened  and 
generous  exertions  on  their  behalf.  The  introduction  of  the 
Gospel,  and  the  establishment  of  Sunday  schools,  were  the 
means  which  he  was  ever  anxious  to  employ  for  the  improve-, 
ment  of  their  condition.  It  would  have' been  a  source  of 
unspeakable  gratification  to  his  own  mind,  if  he  had  been 
sufliciently  qualified  to  become  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel 
amongst  them  himself;  and  once  or  twice  he- actually  made 
the  attempt,  in  the  presence  of  those  well  able  to  judge  of 
his  fitness  for  the  work,  but  wisely  gave  it  up,  on  their  faith- 
ful representation  to  him  of  his  apparent  deficiencies.  These, 
were  not  of  the  head  or  the  heart,  for  he  was  a  man  of.  great 
wisdom,  and  mighty  in  the  Scriptures ;  but  from  extrinsic- 
circumstances,  over  .which  he  could  have  no  control.  He. 
did,  however,  what  he  could.  He  gave  his  wisdom  and  hia 
influence  in  another  way,  and  was  always  ready  :with  his 
purse  and  his  advice,  his  presence  and  his  prayers,  whenever, 
he  thought  they  were  required. 

In  the  year  1803,  he  Duilt  a  neat  and  commodious  chapel 
at  Cross  Stoeet,  a  populous  village  about  six  miles  out  of 
]W[anchester.    Here  a  place  6f  TeUgious  worship  h^d .  he&x . 
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long  needed,  and  in  that  which  he  erected,  accommodatiosuwas 
provided  for  600  people.  The  expense  of  the  erection  was- 
about  £800,  the  whole  of  which  was  furnished  by  himself,, 
with  tlie  exception  of  about  £51,  collected  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  £220  by  a  relative,  who  gave  20  to  every  60.  of. 
Mr.  Spear's. 

About  this  time  also  he  built  a  school  adjoining  the  chapel^ 
where  from  2  to  300  children  were  instructed  daily  in  the 
rudiments  of  English  education  by  an  experienced  school- 
master. The  whole  expense  of  this^'establishment  rested  on 
himself;  and  he  gave  his  personal  attendance  to  watch  oTer 
the  admission  of  scholars,  and  the  interests  of  the  school. 
He  was  at  length,  however,  disgusted  and  wearied  out  with 
the  many  instances  of  imposition  which  were  practised  upon 
him  by  parents  able  to  provide  a  suitable  education  for  tneir 
children ;  and  perceiving  that,  in  too  many  instances,  he  was 
only  wasting  his  money  upon  undeserving  objects,  to  the 
great  injury  of  many  worthy  schoolmasters  in  the  town,  he 
abandoned  this  undertaking,  and  turned  the.  resources  it  had 
employed  into  a  more  hopeful  channel. 

He  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  sound 
learning  to  a  Christian  minister,  and  was,  therefore,  a  warm 
friend  and  liberal  supporter  of  academies  for  the  education  of 
pious  youn^  men  vnth  a  view  to  the  sacred  office.  He 
freauently  visited  that  established  at  Rotherham  *,  and,  to-*- 

fetner  with  the  late  Mr.  Joshua  Walker,  and  Mr.  John  Clap- 
am,  its  tried  friends  and  powerful  advocates,  took  a  journey, 
to  the  metropolis,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  the  attention 
and  the  liberality  of  the  friends  of  religion  there,  to  the 
subject  of  theological  seminaries  in  general,  and  to  that  in 
particular. .  He  afterwards  formed  one  upon  a  similar  prin- 
ciple, though  on  a  more  narrow  and  retired  scale,  in  Man-. 
Chester,  from  which  many  highly  useful  and  respectable  men 
have  gone  forth  to  labour  in  tne  church  of  God. 

In  his  second  marriage  it  pleased  God  to  bless  him  with  a 
numerous  offspring,  all  of  whom,  except  one,  survive  their 
revered  and  honoured  parent.  It  appears  to  have  been  his 
diief  concern  early  to  imbue  their  minds  with  religious  prin- 
ciple, and  to  lead  them,  by  every  method  of  parental  instruc- 
tion and  example,  in  the  paths  of  piety, and  wisdom.  Amid 
the  large  demands  made  upon  his  truly  valuable  time  by  his 

*  That  respectable  institation  was  then  under  the  care  of  the  late  Dr. 
Edward  Williafhs,  a  man  whose  works  remain  an  imperishable  monument 
of  his  learning,  talents,  and  piety.  It  is  now  under  the  able  superintend- 
ence ofthe  Kev.  James  Bennett,  and  the  llev.  Thomas  Smith,  A.  M. 
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extended  operations  in  commerce^  the  numerous  religious  and 
benevolent  institutions  to  which  he  was  devoted,  and  the 
multifarious  and  often  troublesome  correspondence  to  which 
a  man  of  his  known  prudence,  influence,  and  public  spirit, 
must  always  be  exposed ;  that  portion  which  he  owed  to  his 
family  was  ever  held  sacred,  and  the  duties  of  the  parent 
were  discharged  with  uniformity,  punctuality,  and  cheerful- 
ness :  and  when,  at  length,  he  obtained  that  rest  from  the 
toils  of  business,  and  retirement  from  the  bustle  of  the  worid, 
which  he  had  long  ardehtly  desired,  he  shone  forth  in  all  the 
hallowed  lustre  of  a  Christian  parent,  in  the  various  exercises 
of  devotion,  instruction,  ana  correction — the  prophet, 
t»RiEST,  and  KING  of  his  family. 

At  length,  however,  his  health  began  to  suffer  from  his 
numerous  journeys  and  his  multipUed  exertions.  In  a  tour 
which  he  was  induced  to  take  through  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  in  company  with  several  eminent  ministers,  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  interests  of  religion,  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  disease  (asthma)  which  frequently  after* 
wards  endangered  his  life,  compelled  him  ultimately  to  leave 
Manchester,  and  attended  him  to  the  grave. 

In  the  year  1806,  he  withdrew  from  all  active  concerns  in 
business,  devoting  himself  to  works  of  benevolence  and 
piety;  although  he  still  retained  his  connexion  with  the 
commercial  world,  remaining  in  partnership  with  Messrs. 
Dillon  and  Halliday,  and  also  with  his  relative  above 
alluded  to.  By  this  time  he  had  become  well  riigh  weary 
of  the  world,  both  in  body  and  in  mind,  and  he  ear- 
nestly desired  to  be  free  alike  from  its  temptations  and  its 
cares.  The  constant  collision  of  the  pure  and  noble  prin- 
ciples that  animated  his  pursuits,  and  governed  all  his  con- 
duct, with  those  of  the  mercantile  men  with  whom,  in  the 
way  of  trade,  he  was  compelled  to  mingle,  created  a  restless- 
ness and  anxiety  in  his  mind,  to  the  removal  of  which  he 
had  long  looked  forward  with  intense  desire.  It  is  saying 
but  little,  indeed,  for  the  principles  and  spirit  that  charac- 
terize the  commerce  of  the  present  dav^  that  such  a  man  as 
Robert  Spear  was  glad  to  be  disentangled  from  it ;  but  so  it 
was :  and  they  who  observe  the  truly  devotional  and  heavenly 
frame  of  mind,  discovered  in  the  following  extracts  from 
letters  written  at  that  period,  will  not  be  astonished  that  such 
should  have  been  the  case.  The  first  is  dated  "  Sept.  8> 
1806:''  is  addressed  to  his  relative,  Mr.  Heron,  of  Man- 
chester. *'  Oh  this  sad  world !  often  am  I  ready  to  express 
myself  as  the  Psalmist  does,  '  Oh !  that  I  had  wings  like  a 
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4ave,  ihen  would  I  fiy  away,  and  be  at  retit.*  But  the  path 
to  h^ren  is  through  much  tribulatton ;  this  is  the  appointed 
wa^y  and  why,  oh!  why,  do. I  so  ardently  pray,  or  wish  to 
be  excused  travelling  in  it?  It  is  because  I  am  still  under 
sulnection  to  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil  —  I  hope  not 
willingly.  But  I  am  sure,  that  if  I  were  free  from  their 
influence,  I  should  glory  in  tribulations  aIso«  Well,  well !  if 
the  time  of  enjoyment  in  this  life  to  the  widced  be  short,  the 
time  of  suflenng  also  will  soon  be  over  to  those  who  hav^ 
fled  for  refuge  to  Jesus  Christ.''  Tlie  date  of  the  other  is 
"  Oct.  3,  1806  :'*  it  relates  to  the  severe  indisposition  of  Mrs. 
Spear,  and  is  addressed  to  the  same  relative.  After  stating 
the  particulars  of  her  case  with  much  tender  minuteness,  he 
adds,  "  The  Lord  knows  how  to  succour  his  people  in  their 
afilictions,  and  he  is  the  meter-out  of  the  quantum  of  their 
sorrows.  To  some  he  apportions  more,  and  to  some  less, 
according  to  his  wisdom  or  sovereignty,  or  both*— -for  some 
children  require  more  chastisement  than  others.  May  these 
afflictions  which  we  are  called  to  endure,  work  out  for  us  a 
far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory.  Oh !  pray 
for  me,  brother,  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  bear  up  my  min& 
from  the  considerations  which  the  Gospel  affords,  under  the 
varied  trials  appointed  for  me  to  pass  through  in  this  life, 
towards  his  km^dom  above,  as  a  Christian  should  do.  I 
perceive  your  amrm  respecting  your  son  and  my  sister^s 
indisposition.  Let  us  sympathize  with  each  other,  and  draw 
off  our  views  from  sublunary  to  unchangeable  and  eternal 
good."  Both  the  letters,  from  which  these  extracts  are 
taken,  were  written  at  Amber  Mill  *,  some  works  of  his, 
in  Derbyshire,  where  he  was  then  staying  with  his  family.  It 
appears,  from  another  paragraph  in  one  of  these  letters,  that 
his  concern  to  obtain  a  suitable  person  as  overseer  of  this  mill 
had  the  moral  improvement  of  the  people  as  much  in  view,  as 
his  own  temporal  advantage ;  for  he  observes,  referring  to  an 
individual  who  had  been  named  for  the  situation,  '^  one  cOn* 
sideration  as  to  Mr.  A.  weighs  with  me  much,  viz.  that  he 
might  preach  about  in  the  neighbourhood  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  adopt'  some  effectual  plan  for  the  instruction  of  the 
people  in  the  Mill.'* 

In  the  year  1808,  he  finally  retired  with  his  family  from 
Manchester:   gradually  windmg  up  his  affairs,   till   1809, 

*  Amber  Mill  was  purchased  by  him,  io  consequence  of  a  bad  debt  te 

&  amount  of  £9000,  contracted  by  its  former  possessor;  he  bought  the 
ise,  factory^  and  land ;  and  took  lus  family  there  for  a  season,  but  the 
air  di^  not  agree  with  Mrs.  Spear. 
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ysfhea  he  disengaged  himsfelf  dtogethei^  from' mercantile  coii* 
nexions^  and  purfiuits,  with  the  exception  of  that  abeady' 
alluded  to^  and  an  occasional  speculation,  in  which  at  ciertain' 
fevourable  periods  he  might  indulge. 

The  place,  which  he  chose  for  his  retreat  was  Mill  Bank,  a' 
pleasant  situation  on  the  Cheshire  side  of  the  Mersey,  twelve' 
miles  from  Manchester.^  There^  is  little  that  is  interesting  iii/ 
the- surrounding  country;  but  the  convenience  of  the  house, 
which  is  spacious,  the  extent  of  the  gardens,  its  •  distance 
£rom  Manchester,  aiid  its  contiguity  to  the  road  from  tHat 
place  to  Liverpool,  afforded  him  accdmmbdatk)n  for  his  fa- 
mily/which  had  by  this  time  become  numerous,  amounting 
to  seven  children;  and  placed  him  within  the  reach  of  those 
friends,  £rom  whom  his  social  spirit  would  have  found  it  too' 
great  a  sacrifice  to  part. 

His  concern  for  the  welfare  of  his  neighbours,  who  wer^' 
chiefly  poor,  and  in  a  very  destitute  state  with  regard  to  the  - 
means  of  moral  and  spiritual  cultivation,  induced- him,  im-" 
mediately  on  his  settlement  at  Mill  Bcmk,  to  establish  a* 
Sunday  school,  and  fit  up  a  barn  on  his  premises  as  a  place 
of  religious  worship.     He  invited  his  pastor,  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Bradley,  of  Mancnester,- and  several  Christian  friends,  to 
spend  the  first  Sabbath  with  him  in  his  new  abode  4  on  which 
occasion  the  place  he  had  prepared  was  used,  for  the  first 
time,  as  a  house  for  God,     A  large  concourse  of  people  from 
the  surrounding  country  attended,  attracted  chiefly  by  curio- 
sity. Suitable  and  impressive  sermons  were  preached^  and  the 
solemnities  of  the  day  were  accompanied  by  an  impression  of 
the  gracious  presence  and  the  power  of  God,  deeply  felt  by 
nlany  at  the  time,  and  remembered  by  not  a  few  with  grateful 
emotions  to  the  present  moment     On  that  day,  Mr.  Spear " 
ffiave  a  pleasing  and  instructive  evidence  of  the  firmness  and 
decision  of  his   Christian  character,  from  which  his  new 
neijghbours  might  know  with  certainty  what  manner  of  man 
he  was.    The  novelty  of  the  occasion  had  attracted  so  large 
a>  number  of  people  in  the  afternoon,  that  the  place  was  far 
too  small  for  their  accommodation.    This  circumstance  was  ^ 
no  sooner  perceived  by  Mr.   Spear,  than  he  ordered  the  ' 
pulpit,  which  was  moveable,  to  be  brought  out  and  placed 

S>on  tibe  lawa*  before  thie  house,  when  he  himself  got  into 
e  desk,  and  began  the  public  warship,  by  giving  out  those 
admirable  lines  of  Dr.  Watts,  never  perhaps  more  truly  ap- 
propriate than  on  that  occasion,  (for  the  lawn  was  imme- 
diately in  view  of  the  public  *rdad^  and  Mr.  Spear  was  in  the 
midst  of  strangers) — 
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**  Vta  not  ashamed  Ao  own  my  Lord, 
Or  to  defend  h^is  cause ; 
Maintain  the  honour  of  his  word. 
The  glory  of  his  cross," 

After  the  morning  sermon,  he  addressed  the  people  in  a  most 
earnest  and  affectionate  manner ;  telling  them  that  it  would 
be  his  great  concern,  now  that  he  had  come  to  reside 
amongst  them,  to  do  them  good  in  body  and  soul ;  tirginof 
!them  to  attend  to  the  things  that  belong  to  their  eternal 
peace ;  and  observing,  in  a  familiar  manner,  that  if  he  had  the 
riches  of  Lord  Stamford  (a  neighbouring  nobleman)  to  be- 
stow upon  them,  it  would  all  be  nothing  compared  with  the 
blessings  of  the  Gospel,  of  which  they  were  then  freely 
invited  to  partake.  Wor  was  it  in  vain  that  the  standard  of 
the  cross  was  that  day  erected  by  this  holy  man,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mersey.  ,0f  the  multitudes  then  assembled 
round  it,  many  were  pricked  to  the  heart,  and  began  to  cry 
out,  **  What  must  we  do  to  be  saved  V*  Soon  a  Christian 
(church  was  planted  there ;  and  during  the  years  in  Ivhich  a 
faithful  ministry  was  maintained  on  that  fpot,.  there  is  ^ood 
reason  to  conclude  that  not  a  few  were  trained  up  by  it  for 
glory,  honour,  and  immortality. 

Another  incident  occurred  very  shortly  after  his  settlement 
at  Mill  Bank,  which,  as  it  strikindy  illustrates  his  mild  and 
iforgiying  disposition,  is  worthy  of  being  recorded.  His  gar- 
den and  hot^houses,  which  at  that  time  abounded  with  choice 
and  valuable  fruit,  were  robbed ;  and  on  the  morning  after 
the  robbery,  he  caused  a  placard  to  be  placed  against  the 
garden  wall,  intimating,  that  as  the  gardens  had  been  robbed 
of  a  considerable  quantity  of  fruit,  and  as  it  was  possible  that 
the  robber  might  nave  been  impelled  by  want  to  commit  the 
depredation,  tnat  Mr.  Spear  took  this  method  of  giving  no- 
tice, that  if  such  was  the  case,  and  the  person  who  had  thus 
injured  him  would  make  known  to  him  his  ^situation,  he 
would  not  only  freely  forgive  him,  but  cheerfully  administer 
to  the  relief  of  his  necessities.  The  robbery  was  committed 
on  the  Saturday  night,  and  this  paper  was  read  by  alt  the 

{leople  as  they  came  to  the  chapel  on  the  Sunday  morning, 
t  excited  such  indignation  against-  the  robber,  and  esteem 
for  the  character  of  Mr.  Spear,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
peculiarly  exposed  situation  of  the  premises,  it  proved  an 
mfellible  security  against  similar  depr^ations  in  fiature.  Thus 
he  found  the  apostolic  declaration  true,  "  If  thine  enemy 
hunger,  feed  him ;  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink ;  for  by  so  doing 
thou  Bhalt  heap  coals  of  fire  iipon  hia  head."    Bven  the  rude 
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and  uncultivated  viUagiers  felt  dfe  comiflAnding  influence  of 
such  rare  and  almost  unexampled  goodiiess ;  and  could  not 
but  regard  the  interesting  indiyidual,  who  had  come  to  fix  his 
residence  amongst  them^  with  a  feeling  of  veneration^  such  as 
ikey  had  never  chetished  for  any  human  being  before. 
.  From  the  period  of  his  removal  to  Mill  Bank^  we  are 
enabled  to  render  the  interesting  subject  of  this  memoir,  m  tf 
ereat  degree^  his  own  biographer,  by  means  of  extracts  from 
Sis  letters,  with  which  we  have  been  kindly  furnished  for  this 
purpose ;  and  which  exhibit  a  distinct  view  of  the  principal 
movements  of  his  life,  and  a  most  undisguised  disclosure  of  the 
sentiments  and  feelings  of  his  mind  in  connexion  with  them. 
^  It  seems  that  be  never  felt  himself  at  home  and  happy  at 
Mill  Bank ;  he  could  not  bring  his  mind  to  regard  it  with  ai^ 
degree  of  satisfaction  as  the  spot  on  which  he  was  to  fix  his 
permanent  residence ;  and,  as  thotsgh  from  the  first  he  con-* 
templated  a  removal,  would  not  aSow  stny  considerable  or 
expensive  alterations  to  be  made  either  in  the  house  or 
grounds.  He  there  appeared  Uke  a  being  removed  from  hi» 
]^roper  element:  the  recollections  of  his  former  activity  and 
useiulness  crowded  upon  his  mind;  his  ardent  spirit  sighedt 
for  the  scenes  of  benevolent  exertion  from  which  it  had 
petired;  and  perpetually  expanded  with  generous  wishes  and 
desi^s  beyond  the  abihty  of  his  delicate  constitution  and 
declining  health. 

We  have  already  mentioned  a  visit  which  he  made  to 
Scotland,  some  tim^  previous  to  his  complete  retirement 
from  business.  From  that  period  a  deep  impression  remedned 
upon  his  mind  in  favour  of  Edinburgh,  as  a  desirable  place, 
for  the  future  residence  of  himself  and  family.  That  in- 
teresting city  promised  to  afford  him  every  thmg  his  heart 
desired — a  circle  of  religious  friends,  of  views  and  sentiments- 
highly  congenial  with  his  own— opportunities  of  extensive 
usefulness,  and  more  important  advantages  for  the  edtlcation. 
of  his  children,  than  could  be  enjoyed  in  any  other  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom :  while  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  the 
wishes  of  his  connexions  in  Edinburgh,  who  earnestly  desired 
his  settlement  in  that  city,  and  to  whom  he  was  strongly 
attached,  would  have  their  influence  in  strengthening  his 
own  predilections  in  favour  of  such  a  plan.  His  friends  in 
England,  however,  did  not  view  the  measure  with  the  same, 
complacency:  they  esteemed  the  climate  as  an  insuperable 
objection  with  regard  to  his  prevailing  malady;  nor  cov}d 
they  look  with  composure  on  his  anticipated  removal  to  so 
great  a  distance  from  theii^  society,  ami  the  sphere  of  his 
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jTonaer  influence  aad  useftdness.  Nor  were  these  sentiments 
confined  to  tibe  immediate  circle  of  his  friends ;  the  whole 
religious  population  of  the  county  deeply  participated  in 
them.  They  felt  that  the  presence,  that  the  very  existence  of 
such  a  man  was  of  incalculable  advantage  to  the  cause  of 
Christianity  and  benevolence  in  the  neighbourhood  where  h^ 
dwells,  even  though  he  should  not  be  actively  employed. 
■They  knew  that  from  such  a  fountain  the  streams  would 
never  cease  to  flow,  however  concealed  the  source  might  b^ 
from  the  public  eye ;  and  felt  that,  at  a  period  like  the  present, 
when  God  i&  pleased  to  accompUsh  so  much  by  human 
agency,  when  talent,  influence,  and  propertjr,  are  rendered  so 
eminently  subservient  to  the  promotion  of  his  cause ;  the  loss 
of  such  a  man  from  the  populous  and  important  county  of 
Lancaster  was  not  to  be  contemplated  but  with  the  deepest 
regret.  His  own  mind,  however,  was  so  deeply  impressed 
with  the  plan,  that  in  Feb.  1809,  he  made  another  journey  to 
JSdinburgQ,  with  a  view  to  obtain  sufiicient  grounds  for  a 
decision  on  the  important  question  that  gave  him  such  disr 

auietude.  How  greatly  he  was  agitated  by  it  will  be  seen  in 
le  following  extracts  from  his  letters  while  on  his  journey^ 
and  when  at  Edinburgh.  From  Carlisle,  where  he  rested  c^ 
night,  he  writes  :— 

^'  Oh !  that  I  could  attain  rest  and  peace  to  my  troubled 
mind !  Oh !  that  God  would  lift  up  upon  me  the  light  of  his 
countenance,  and  dissipate  all  my  smful  doubts  and  anxieties, 
90  that  I  may  be  enabled  again  to  praise  and  magnify  him." 
.  Of  Edinburgh  he  says,  "  The  advajitages  to  be  enjoyed  by 
persons  residing  here,  in  a  literary  and  religious  view,  arei 
superior  almost  to  any  other  place  in  the  world;  for  the 
education  of  children,  and  the  improvement  of  your  own 
9iind,   it   exceeds   all   others.     These  considerations  have 

fowerfully  impressed  my  mind ;  but  of  this  we  can  talk  when 
return.  I  endeavour  to  take  encouragement  from  the  con- 
siderations you  suggest  and  others,  that  God  will  yet  smile 
upon  me,  and  give  me  the  enjoyment  of  his  blessed  coun- 
tenance ;  that  I  shall  yet  be  able  to  satisfy  myself  that  I  am 
in  the  path  of  duty,  and  engaged  where  and  how  he  would." 
In  the  meantime.  Dr.  WiUiams,  of  Rotherham,  hearing  of 
his  desire  to  change  the  place  of  his  residence,  wrote  to  urge 
him  to  settle  at  Rotherham,  to  occupy  one  of  the  mansions  of 
the  Walkers  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  to  devote  himself, 
as  much  as  his  own  inclination  and  abihty  would  allow,  to  the 
interests  of  the  academy  over  which  the  doctor  presided. 
This  appeared  to  him  too  important  a  suggestion  to  be 
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Tiastily  dismissed.  Be  determined,  therefore,  to  pay  the 
doctor  a  visit,  in  order  to  obtain  free  conversatioa  with  him 
upon  the  subject,  and  afterwards  to  request  his  presence  with 
a  few  Christian  friends  in  Manchester,  where  he  might  have 
the  opinions  of  those  whose  judgments  he  most  esteemed, 
and  enjoy  the  advantage  of  their  united  supplications  for 
•Divine  direction.  Thus  prudently  did  this  holy  man  re- 
gulate all  his  affairs,  and  thus  dihgently  did  he  seek,  and 
devoutly  acknowledge  the  hand  of  God  in  every  movement 
of  his  life. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  uncertainty,  however,  his  mind, 
which  appears  to  have  recovered  its  composure  in  a  great 
degree  after  his  return  from  Edinburgh,  became  again  the 
victim  of  the  most  distressing  depression  and  anxiety.  In  a 
letter  fiom  London,  in  May  1809,  he  speaks  of  his  enjoy- 
ment in  the  services  connected  with  the  Missionary  festival 
that  year,  and  says,  **  I  continue  very  well,  improving  still,  I 
hope,  both  in  body  and  in  mind.''  But,  in  one  dated  in 
October,  he  refers  to  himself  and  his  future  prospects  in 
language  bordering  almost  upon  despondency,  as  one  given 
over  to  unprofitable  wishes,  and  whose  usefulness  was  for 
ever  gone. 

It  IS  more  than  probable  that  there  are  many  persons  of 
equal  piety  and  excellence  with  Mr.  Spear,  who  would  not 
have  been  thus  agitated  and  depressed  under  similar  circum- 
stances; and  to  many  who  have  observed  the  strength  an4 
energy  of  his  mind  amidst  the  more  complicated  trials  and 
difficulties  of  commercial  life,  his  present  despondency  may 
be  an  inexplicable  circumstance  in  his  character.  But  the 
secret  of  it  all  was  an  exquisite,  one  might  almost  say,  an 
excessive  tenderness  of  conscience,  that  induced  at  length  a 
morbid  sensibility  of  mind,  and  rendered  him  like  a  sensitive! 
plant,  shrinking  from  every  suggestion,  suspicious  of  every 
object,  and  doubtful  of  every  plan,  lest  in  the  least  degree  he 
should  think,  or  speak,  or  act  contrary  to  the  will  of  God. 
To  this,  together,  perhaps,  with  the  latent  influence  of  disease, 
must  be  traced  that  tinge  of  melancholy  which  mingled  with 
the  glow  of  his  devotion,  and  cast  a  sombre  hue  on  the  lustre 
of  his  character,  and  the  brightest  of  the  closing  scenes  of  his 
earthly  pilgrimage. 

He  visited  Rotherham  in  November,  and  thus  writes  during; 
his  stay  there : — 

"  I  am  now  in  very  good  health,  and  in  tolerable  spirits, 
and  I  hope  somewhat  refreshed  by  the  conversation  and 
unreserved  consultation  which  I  have  had  thin  morning  witfar 
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Dr.  WilliamSy  upon  the  very  interesting  topic  connected  wilii 
my  visit.  I  have  unreservedly  told  him  all  my  mind^  in 
lelation  to  the  important  matter^  and  he  has  very  freely^ 
indeed  with  equal  frankness^  expressed  himself  thereon.  As 
the  result  thareof,  and  at  my  suggestion^  he  has  promisied 
to  pay  me  a  visits  or  rather  meet  me  and  a  few  friends 
in  Manchester,  to  enter  into  a  free  and  impartial  review  vntfa 
him,  of  all  circumstances  connected  with  the  matter  under 
consideration^  Perhaps  this  meeting  may  take  place  in  the 
course  of  a  fortnight,  or  thereabout :  in  the  meantime,  I 
trust  that  I  shall  in  a  great  measure  be  delivered  from  that 
unhappy  state  of  mind,  arising  from  the  uncertainty  of  my 
future  destiny,  to  which  I  have  hitherto  been  subject.  O 
that  the  Lord  may  succeed  this  measure  with  his  especial 
blessing,  and  cause  the  most  happy  effects  to  result  there- 
from, personally  and  relatively." 

The  fintd  determination  respecting  Rotherfaam  veas  in  the 
negative.  London  was  then  spoken  of  by  some  of  his  friends ; 
but  he  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  seriously  entertained 
the  idea  of  settUng  m  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis. 
At  length,  after  repeated  visits,  much  serious  deliberation, 
and  fervent  prayer,  hfe  finall]^  decided  for  Edinburgh,  and 
removed  thitiier  with  his  family  in  August,  1816.  We  shall 
close  the  history  of  this  removal  with  a  few  extracts  from  his 
letters  relating  to  it,  in  which  all  that  tenderness  of  conscience, 
and  that  anxiety  to  ascertain  and  do  the  will  of  God,  already 
alluded  to,  is  most  strikingly  illustrated ;  together  with  a  self- 
abasement  of  soul,  and  an  ardour  of  devotion,  the  contempla- 
tion of  which  must  awaken  the  sympathy  of  every  pious 
heart. 

"  With  regard  to  myself  I  do  feel  as  though  I  should 
become  the  offscouring  and  filth  of  all  things.  My  depravity, 
and  the  world,  and  Satan  prevail  so  against  me,  and  I  am  so 
obdurate  and  insensible,  that  nothing  affects  me  as  it  ought 
to  do.  In  the  morning  I  say, '  Would  God  it  were  evening  !* 
and  in  the  evening,  '  Would  God  it  were  morning!'  My 
poor,  distracted,  and  irresolute  heart  is  at  times  ready  to 
break.  Oh !  that  I  could  be  persuaded  what  to  do,  and 
where  to  go!" 

How  much,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  anxiety  and  depression 
of  mindy  his  heart  was  set  upon  doing  good,  and  how  wise 
and  judicious  were  the  methods  of  his  benevolence,  may 
be  seen  i&  the  following  extract,  which,  (as  also  the  last), 
is  firom  a  letter  dated  '  Edinburgh.' 

**  I  senil  you  by  .Mr.  T-  a  quantity  of  tracts,  of  winch 
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you  already  have  had  copies:  Bear  2O9OOO  of  them  have 
peeu  distributed  in  this  city  and  around  it,  by  two  men 
who  have  been  engaged  for  the  purpose.  They  sometimes 
stood  in  the  principal  places  of  resort;  upon  Change^  near 
the  Post  Office;^  at  the  entrance  into  the  College,  8cc.  Per- 
haps you  can  induce  some  of  our  Christian  friends  to  co- 
operate with  Mr.  B.  Mr.  R.  and  yourself,  in  adopting  some* 
thing  like  this  in  Manchester.  I  would  not  prescribe  how 
or  where,  nor  do  I  expect  that  you  would  coniBine  yourselves 
to  these  tracts.  Others  more  suitable,  or  more  congenial,  in 
some  respects,  to  the  meridian  of  Manchester,  woiudd  easily 
be  drawn  up,  though  I  must  say,  I  think  you  cannot  get 
a  better  model  than  these;  they  are  so  short,  and  yet  so 
comprehensive,  and  so  evangelical.  However,  you  and  my 
gooa  friends  in  Manchester  will  do  something,  I  hope.'' 

In  another  from  the  same  place,  after  referring  to  a  mer- 
ciful deliverance  from  fire,  which  his  family  had  e^qperienced, 
during  his  absence  from  them,  he  says, 

^'  If  I  were  to  be  rewarded  by  the  Lord  according  to 
my  fears  and  unbelief,  I  should  certainly  receive  noming 
at  his  hands,  .but  sorrow,  lamentation,  and  mourning,  here 
and  for  ever.  My  fears,  though  not  now  so  much  respecting 
my  final  security,  are  at  times  equal  to  what  you  have  wit- 
nessed. I  indeed  feel  myself  to  be  one  of  the  vilest  of  the 
children  of  men.  Now  and  then,  for  a  few  moments,  I  am 
delivered  from  these  fears,  and  whenever  this  is  the  case, 
I  think  they  will  never  return.  But  alas !  for  me,  I  am  poor, 
and  wretched,  andmiserable^  without  the  light  of  God's  coun- 
tenance shine  into  my  heart,  without  the  Holy  Ghostz  take 
of  the  things  of  Christ  and  shew  them  to  my  mind  ;  without 
I  get  a  beheving  view  of  the  boundless  love  and  grace  of 
our  Redeemer!  O  Lord,  increase  our  faith!  is  a  prayer 
Ihat  we  all  need  to  present  to  the  throne  of  grace,  continuidljr/' 
In  another  he  writes, 

*^  It  is  my  distress  that  I  cannot  discharge  my  dujbies  to  my 
fellow  sinners  and  Christians,  and  that  my  heart  is  so  in- 
sensible of  the  Divine  goodness.  I  can  truly  say,  that  I 
would  be  holy,  that  I  Would  be  perfbct  as  God  is  perfect." 

After  a  severe  paroxysm  of  his  complaint,  on  one  occasid]^ 
he  says, 

^'  May  the  Lprd  prepare  me,  by  these  intin^tions*  of  m]^ 
approaching  change,  for  that  which  I  hope  will  release  me 
from  all  sin  and  scmering,  and  present  me  utultleBs  befbve  t|ie^ 
throne  of  God.    Amen  and  Amen.'' 

Under  date^  Edinburgh,  Jan.  31, 1811^  be  writed>     . 
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^  I  ha7e  given-  the  kaportant  matter  as  to  my  fatmre  re- 
«idenee  all  <£e  eonsideration  and  deliberation  in  my  power, 
and  I  have  sought  direction  in  prayer  until  my  applications 
there  seem  to  me  to  be  mere  formality.  Sometunes  my 
unbelieving  heart  suggests  that  it  is  in  vain  to  seek  the  Lord 
any  longer.  Thus  I  am  exercised  from  day  to  day,  hoping 
and  expecting  that  some  new  light  will  break  out  to  direct 
me  wimt  to  do.  My  affections  and  many  considerations 
eail  me  l<>udly  back  again,  l/fy  own  personal  improvement 
aad  the  education  of  my  family  cannot  be  promoted  more 
any  where  in  the  whole  world,  i  imagine,  than  m  this  place. 
My  health  and  spirited  for  the  most  par^  are  certainly  better 
here  than  they  ham^  beM  for  many  winters  past^  These 
idmost  ke^'  n^  mind  at  timcs^  in  a  state  of  perfect  equi* 


Notwithstanding  the  seclustoft  in  which  he  lived  during 
his  resid^sice  at  MiUbank, .  his  mind  did  not  sink  intd 
inactivity,  nor  was  he  at.all  the  victim!X)f  that  listiessness  which 
many  feel  who  suddenly  retire  firom  business  to  comparative 
soUtude.  His  correspondence  was  extensive;  and  whatevet 
time  the  daims  of  his  fkmily  and!  his  epistelaiy  intercourse 
with  his  friends  left  unoconpiedv  wasr£lled  up:  with  readings 
His  selection  of  books  was  judicious,  chiefljr  o£a  religiouB 
cast,  while  his  interest  in  the  cause  of  GbrisA  led  him  to 
peruse  vdth  great  avidity  those  pubhcations  which  record 
Its  progress  at  home  and  aJiMroad.  A  country  life  presented 
also  opportunities  for  the  exerqise  of  benevolei^Be  which 
he  did  not  £ul  to  improve.  He  supported  many  schools 
in  tiie  neighbourhood  for  rescuki^  the  children  of  the  poor 
from  ignorance  and  profligacy ;  and  was  the  means  of  planting 
a  Christian  Church,  whi^  soon  amounted  to.  G^  members, 
and  of  snpplyinjg  them  with  a  stated  pastor.  They  wese  accom^^ 
modated  on  his  premises  while  he  continued  at  MiUbank, 
and  now  meet  in  a  village  about  a  mile  distant,  in  an  en- 
dowed chapel,  formerly  occupied  by  the  Sodnians. 

Mr«  Spear  was  a  man  of  keen  sensibihty^,  capable  of  strong 
atladmaenls^  and  ardent  ia  his  friendships:  although  the 
aatoBislung  cosMsaad  whidt  he  had^  oVer  hiindelf  seldom 
allowed  him  to  betray  the  inWacdwoikingsofhiB  in]nd%  any 
outward  exfHression  of  his  ceimtenaiice ;  andi¥dien.he  did  thro^ 
his^feeUi^s  mto  his  look,  as  was  sometimes  the  casi^  whe»  9JXf 
piesnmed  to  trifle  with  reUgion,  or  attempted  to  impose  upon 
the  eireduhty  of  others,  in  his  presence,  that  look  was  sudias  tew 
ever  had  the  hardihood  to  withstand;  and  many  have  bee» 
awed  by  his  expressive  silence,  who  would  have  biaved  the 
sharpest  rebukea  of  other  men«    But  this  sdE-controul  by  no 
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meana  impaired  the  sensibilities  of  his  nature :  his  was  a  ten- 
der heart ;  and  in  seasons  of  affliction  he  neither  suppressed 
the  inward  sympathy,  nor  the  outward  expression  of  it.  He 
could  weep  with  those  that  weep^  and  rejoice  with  those  that 
rejoice. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  without  the  most  poignant  feelings, 
that  he  separated  himself  from  the  scenes  of  his  early  asso- 
ciation and  the  friends  of  his  youth,  to  become  a  resident 
in  the  northern  metropolis.  The  following  passage  in  a  letter 
to  some  friends  in  Liverpool,  written  shoi^y  after  his  arrival, 
will  fully  justify  this  declaration : — 

^*  I  trust  that  the  Lord  will  crown  this  expatriation,  as  it 
may  be  called,  with  his  blessing;  for, '  except  the  Lord  build 
the  house,  they  labour  in  vain  that  build  it.'  If  I  may  draw 
any  inference  safely  from  my  inmost  feelings,  my  secret 
breathings  ever  since  I  came  here,  I  may  take  great  courage, 
to  say  the  least.  But  I  am  now  quite  willing  to  be  tried  for 
the  step  which  I  have  taken ;  the  Lord  knows  with  many  an 
aching  heart,  after  great  seeching  of  heart  after  my  mo- 
tives, and  eyes  dissolved  in  tears  at  the  thought  of  breaking 
away  from  my  dear  and  highly  valued  friends  in  England, 
8lc.  Sec.  I  will  leave  my  cause  with  him  who  knoweth  the 
way  that  I  take." 

.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  one  of  his  sisters,  when  tending  the 
death-tbed  of  another  sister  at  West  Bromwich,  he  says,  "  The 
distance  we  are  removed  from  each  other,  together  with  the 
present  state  of  my  family,  preclude  me  from  mingling  my 

sorrows  and  tears  with  you  and  Brother  H in  any  other 

way  than  by  letter.  This  however,  I  admit,  makes  a  stronger 
call  upon  me  in  this  way  to  afford  all  the  sympathy  and  con- 
dolence I  possibly  can :  and  I  am  most  willing  to  discharge 
this  mournful  duty  as  time  and  opportunity,  and  the  grace  of 
God  shall  enable  me." 

In  Edinburgh  his  time  was  occupied  much  in  the  satne 
way  as  at  Millbank,  so  far  as  reading  and  correspondence 
were  concerned.  He  had  larger  opportunities,  indeed,  of  im- 
proving his  own  mind,  by  intercourse  with  the  wise  and  good 
who  inhabit  that  city ;  and  these  he  endeavoured,  as  much  as 
possible,  to  cultivate,  though  he  went  but  littie  abroad ; 
while  his  generous  and  affectionate  heart  ever  furnished 
employment  for  his  pen,  or  suggested  to  him  the  means  and 
the  opportunities  of  doing  good.  Of  this  striking  feature  in 
his  character,  his  life  furnished  many  illustrations,  though  we 
can  but  select  one  exhibited  a  short  time  previous  to  his 
leaving  England. 

In  the  sunmier  of  1814,  Mr.  Spear  spent  several  weeks 
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with  his  family  at  South  Port^  a  bathing  place,  on  the  coast 
of  Lancashire,  about  20  miles  north  of  Liverpool.  He  was 
accompanied  thither  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Smith,  who  was 
then  the  tutor  to  his  children.  For  two  or  three  summers 
previous  to  this,  there  had  been  preaching  in  the  dining- 
room  of  one  of  the  hotels  in  South  Port ;  and  Mr.  Smith 
commenced  the  service  for  that  summer  in  the  same  room; 
with  very  encouraging  prospects  of  success.  The  room  was 
not  registered  under  the  Toleration  Act,  from  deference  to 
the  ministers  of  the  established  church,  who  had  occasionally 
officiated  in  it,  and  who.  might  be  expected  to  do  so  again; 
The  curate  of  the  parish,  however,  took  advantage  of  this 
circumstance  to  prevent  the  preaching ;  and  Mr.  Smith  from 
that  time  preached  regularly  in  the  house  occupied  by  Mr. 
Spear,  with  the  full  consent  of  its  owner,  who  was  a  Roman 
Catholic.  The  curate,  who  interfered  in  this  business,' was 
the  successor  to  an  aged  clergyman,  who  had  been  curate  of 
the  parish  nearly  40  years,  and  was,  at  that  time,  in  great 
affliction  and  deep  poverty.  When  Mr.  Spear  was  made 
acquainted  with  his  circumstances,  he  caused  notice  to  be 
given  for  a  collection  to  be  made  the  following  Sunday  in  his 
house  after  preaching,  in  aid  of  the  poor  superannuated  curate 
and  his  family.  The  sum  of  money  raised  on  this  occasion 
was  very  handsome ;  and  he  would  have  sent  the  amount  the 
next  day  to  the  dying  minister,  but  the  person  whom  he 
wished  to  convey  it  was  desirous  that  he  should  accompany 
him,  and  present  the  money  himself.  He  consented  to  do 
so,  and  a  gentleman,  then  on  a  visit  at  South  Port,  a  member 
of  the  church  of  England,  went  along  with  tliem.  It  was  a 
most  affecting  interview.  The  modesty  of  Mr.  Spear  caused 
him  to  defer  presenting  the  money  until  he  was  about  leaving 
the  room.  A  few  minutes  before  this  took  place,  the  young 
curate,  who  hud  so  unhandsomely  interferea  to  prevent  Mr. 
Smith's  preaching  at  the  hotels  entered  the  apartment ;  and 
was  himself  a  witness  to  the  deed  of  benevolence,  which  so 
remarkably  illustrated  the  liberality  and  kindness  of  this 
amiable  'man,  who,  though  a  decided  Dissenter,  had  been 
making  this  generous  effort  to  relieve  a  distressed  clergyman 
of  his  own  church.  The  gentleman  who  accompanied  Mr. 
Spear  was  much  touched  by  this  instance  of  "  charity  without 
partiality,"  and  remarked,  that  if  the  mind  of  the  young 
curate  was  capable  of  being  softened,  such  a  scene  as  that 
must  do  it.  Not  many  months  after,  the  young  clergyman 
died,  and  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Spear  wul  shew  how 
deeply  he  felt  on  his  sudden  removal : — 
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**  I  was  duly  favoured  wHh  your  letter  of  the  Ist  uh.,  the 
contents  of  which  I  duly  noticed,  and  intended  to  ^te  to  you 
figain  bye  and  bye;  but  what  a  subject  to  correspond  con^ 
ceming  has  death  furnished  us  with !  On  looking  over  the 
liverpool  paper  this  morning,  I  came  to  tie  deaths,  when 
lo !  I  read,  to  my  great  surprise,  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Y— -,  of  North  Meols,  in  uie  24th  year  of  his  age,  after  a 
short  illness,  What  a  very  striking  providence  to  you  and 
to  me  !  How  we  should  adore  the  mercy  and  forbearance  of 
God,  that  we  are  spared  to  serve  him  in  the  land  of  the 
living,  and  to  humble  ourselves  under  his  mighty  hand !  Pray 

did  you  see  Mr.  Y -^  in  his  confinement?    Did  you  go 

without  [invitation]  to  fulfil  the  commands  of  your  Lord,  or 
did  he  send  for  you?  I  am  anxious  to  hear  from  you  with  all 
the  particulars,  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  indeed,  as  you  will 
believe,  if  you  can  say  ihat  you  have  strong  grounds  to 
conclude  that  he  died  in  Christ.  I  have  heard  of  liis 
preaching  very  good  sermons,  that  he  corresponded,  and  was 
a  favourite  too,  with  the  bishop," 

This  anecdote,  perfectly  characteristic  of  the  man,  fidly 
justifies  the  remark  of  one  of  his  intimate  friends,  who 
pbserves  of  his  benevolence :  *"  It  was  limited  to  no  country, 
and  to  no  party.  His  accoimt,  in  this  particular,  lies  chiefly 
between  himself  and  his  approving  God.  No  one  ever  knew 
the  extent  of  his  beneficence.  It  was  without  ostentation, 
and  without  noise.  The  great  day  alone  will  discover  its; 
vast  and  silent  operations,  He  sent  considerable  sums  of 
money  in  letters,  with  a  request  that  they  might  be  inserted 
as  the  gifts  of  a  friend ;  and  these  were  even  unknown  to  his 
own  family;  thus  guiding  fei'mself  by  our  Saviour's  rule, '  Let 
not  thy  left  hand  know  what  thy  right  hand  doeth.'  He  was 
afiraid  of  being  thought  too  well  of.*' 

He  visited  England  in  the  spring  of  1817  ;  but  the  winter 
of  that  year  was  most  disastrous  to  his  health.  He  wai^ 
attacked  with  a  violent  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  was  long 
in  extreme  danger,  and  though  he  recovered,  his  constitution 
was  much  enfeebled  by  the  shock  it  had  sustained.  During 
the  whole  of  his  affliction,  the  principles  of  religion  were  in 
lively  operation.  When  in  the  full  expectation  of  his  death, 
he  spoke  collectedly ;  and  some  of  his  expressions  were  pecu-^ 
Uarly  forcible.  He  appeared  "  just  on  the  verge  of  heaven/*' 
and,  as  one  about  to  leave  the  world,  addressed  many  impres- 
pive  exhortations  to  his  family.  On  his  recovery  he  writes  thus : 

"  Yet  I  must  say  that  I  desire  to  feel  grateful  to  the  Lord 
|br  his  great  mercy  to  me  and  tny  family,  in  my  afflictioivtm 
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well  as  in  my  recovery ;  for  I  trust  I  can  say  '  It  is  good  for 
me  that  I  have  been  afflicted,  that  I  may  keep  thy  statutes/ 
Oh !  may  I  ever  retain  those  lively  impressions  made  upon 
my  mind  in  the  time  of  my  sickness,  concerning  the  vanity 
of  the  present  life ;  except  as  it  relates  to  another  and  a 
better— the  importance^  interest  and  honour,  O  yes !  honour, 
of  devoting  ourselves  to  the  service  of  God,  in  any  way 
whatever ;  the  soliditv,  the  infallible  certainty  of  the  ground 
of  a  sinner's  hope  of  pardon  and  acceptance  through  faith 
in  Christ  Jesus,  *  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  snail  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.*.  O  yes !  Allow  me,  therefore, 
my  dear  sir,  as  one  recovering  from  the  grave,  to  encourage 
your  hands  in  the  prosecution  of  every  good  work,  to  abound 
more  and  more  in  faith  and  good  works.  Now  is  your  day 
of  labour,  of  seed  time,  and  of  stewardship.  Your  reward 
of  grace,  you  know,  not  of  debt,  is  certain ;  don't  fear !  *  Be 
thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of 
Kfe.'" 

In  the  following  spring  he  again  visited  England.  He 
spent  some  time  in  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  London ;  and 
returned  to  Edinburgh  by  sea.  ^ 

In  consequence  of  his  severe  illness  the  preceding  winter, 
he  was  prevailed  upon  to  spend  that  of  ifelo  in  some  warmer 
climate.  In  October  he  cpmmenced  his  journey  southwards, 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Spear.  They  proceeded  through  Man- 
chester and  Bath,  and  reached  Penzance,  the  place  of  their 
destination,  in  safety.  They  were  cordially  received  by  a 
large  circle  of  Christian  friends,  whose  kind  assiduity  to  pro- 
mote his  comfort,  and  warm  expressions  of  regard,  must 
have  been  peculiarly  grateful  to  the  heart  of  the  interesting 
invalid.  The  climate  had  a  most  happy  influence  upon  hvs 
health,  so  that  he  was  not  confined  to  the  house  dunng  any 
part  of  the  winter;  and  his  spirits  were  as  good  as  might 
reasonably  be  expected,  when  at  so  great  a  distance  from 
his  family. 

But  during  his  temporary  abode  in  that  place,  an  event 
occurred  which  would  have  cast  the  shade  of  melancholy 
over  the  brightest  scenes.  A  lovely  boy,  about  eleven  yeaira 
old,  a  most  engaging  and  promising  child,  was  removed  by 
death.  No  situation  can  be  conceived  more  trying  than  that 
in  which  these  pareiits  were  placed  at  this  awful  iuhctute. 
Six  of  their  children  were  afflicted  with  the  measles  at  the 
same  time;  they  were  fiilly  apprised  of  the  extrehie  danger 
of  one,  and  the  alarming  symptoms  in  others ;  but  the  sad 
intel%ence  was  a  full  week  in  reaching  them ;  so  that  their 
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snspease  was  embittered  by  the  consideration,  that  when  ^ey 
siened^  and  wept,  and  hoped,  and  prayed,  the  beloved  object 
of  their  parental  ^olicitude  might  be  beyond  the  readi  of 
their  sympathy  and  their  prayers.  When  the  letter  came, 
which  they  expected  to  be  final,  before  opening  it  they 
joined  in  prayer  for  strength  to  receive  with  submission 
whatever  information  it  might  convey.  But  when,  with  a  falter- 
ing voice,  the  father  read  the  mournful  account  of  the  death 
of  his  son,  Nature  bowed  beneath  the  stroke,  and  expressed 
her  anguish  in  a  flood  of  tears.  It  was  not  long,  however, 
ere  he  recovered  his  accustomed  composure,  and  devoted 
himself,  with  Christian  fortitude,  to  the  duty  of  administering 
comfort  to  his  a£9licted  partner  and  distressed  family. 

The  following  extracts  from  his  letters  to  his  eldest  son,  . 
on  that  trying  occasion,  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting,  as  they 
breathe  all  the  placid  resignation  of  the  Christian. 

''  Penzance,  Jao.  10, 1819. 

"  In  the  awful  suspense  as  to  the  decease  or  recovery 
of  our  dear  son  Joseph,  jrour  dear  mother  and  I  will  en- 
deavour to  commend  him,  if  he  is  yet  in  life, — if,  indeed,  he  is 
yet  alive f — and  you  all,  (who  are  dear  to  us  as  ourselves,)  to 
the  blessing  of  God ;  saying,  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses 
to  direct  Aaron  to  bless  the  children  of  Israel,  saying  unto 
them,  '  The  Lord  bless  thee  and  keep  thee ;  the  Lord  make 
his  face  to  shine  upon  thee,  and  give  thee  peace :'  and  in 
this  prayer  is  included  all  that  we  could  desire  and  wish 
concerning  you.  Well  then,  if  it  please  God  to  take  unto 
himself  our  beloved  child,  and  in  this  manner  to  bless  the 
lad,  in  his  abundant  mercy,  and  in  answer  to  our  prayers, 
shall  we  murmur  ?  Shall  we  complain  ?  Oh  no !  Ought  we 
not  rather  to  reioice  and  praise  the  Lord?  But  if  we  cannot 
do  this,  througn  the  weakness  of  our  faith,  the  remaining 
carnality  of  our  hearts,  we  will  not  suffer  ourselves,  (by  the 
aid  of  the  Lord,)  to  indulge  any  unkind,  ungrateful,  un- 
believing thoughts  of  the  Lord's  dealings  towards  us  in  this 
affliction ;  but,  like  Aaron,  hold  our  peace,  if  we  can  rise  no 
higher.  And  should  it  please  God  to  spare  and  recover  the 
child,  in  answer  to  prayer  also,  O  that  it  may  be  for  the  glory 
of  God ;  that  the  Son  of  God  might  be  glorified  thereby : 
that  he  may  be  a  burning  and  shining  light  in  the  world : 
that  he  and  his  dear  brothers  may  be  the  devoted  sons  of 
God,  in  the  Gospel  of  his  Son,  our  Saviour.  Tell  them,  if  they 
are  all  ahve  when  you  receive  this,  or  if  not,  tell  tiie  sur- 
vivors, that  this  is  our  i)rayer  for  them  all.''  He  then  alludes 
most  affectionately  to  his  aaughters,  who,  with  one  exception. 
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had  escaped  the  contagion ;  and  concludes  with  an  earnest 
rayer,  that  the  affliction  might  be  sanctified  to  the  whole 
ousehold. 
On  receiving  the  inteUigence  of  the  death  of  Joseph,  he 

wrote  as  follows : — 


I 


«  MY  VERY  DEAR  SON,  Jan.  19, 1819. 

"  Now  we  find  that  your  dear  sister's  and  your 
own  anxiety  and  sympathy  for  your  beloved  brother  Joseph 
terminated  on  the  evening  of  this  day  week,  about  seven 
o'clock,  by  his  departure  from  this  vale  of  tears.  Well !  it 
is  well !  Good  is  the  will  of  the  Lord ;  the  Lord  gave,  and 
the  Lord  hath  taken  away;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord ! 
We  trust  to  hear  something  further  from  you  to-morrow; 
but  whatever  be  the  result  of  one  or  more  days  hence,  let  me 
entreat  you  and  your  dear  sister,  and  all  the  surviving  family, 
indeed,  to  be  of  good  comfort,  to  look  up  for  Divine  con* 
solations,  and  to  reaUze  the  same  truths  which  you  suggest 
to  us.  Meantime,  I  hope  we  shall  be  enabled  to  bear  all 
Ood^s  holy  will  concerning  us ;  and  you  all,  our  dear  children, 
divide  our  love  among  you,  and  give  a  large  portion  thereof 
to  the  dear  sufferers..  We  recommend  you  to  God;  and  he 
only  can  give  us  all  relief." 

He  returned  home  early  in  the  spring ;  and  as  the  summer 
advanced,  assured  bv  experience  of  the  unsuitableness  of  the 
climate  of  the  north  to  the  delicate  state  of  his  lungs,  he 
determined  on  leaving  Edinburgh,  and  was  anxiously  engaged 
in  forming  plans  for  the  ifuture.  The  subject  was  much  in- 
volved, and  attended  with  many  difficulties.  The  interests 
of. his  numerous  family  lay  near  his  heart;  and  for  their 
improvement  he  was  disposed  to  make  any  lawful  sacrifice ; 
but  to  remain  any  longer  there,  was  to  expose  his  life  to  the 
most  imminent  peril,  and  therefore  inconsistent  with  duty. 
These  conflicting  considerations,  together  with  his  various 
engagements,  wholly  absorbed  his  time,  and  in  some  measure 
preyed  upon  his  spirits.  But,  in  the  midst  of  these  per- 
plexing cares,  death  laid  his  softest  hand  upon  him,  and 
relieved  him  from  all  further  anxiety,  by  calmly  introducing 
him  to  a  state  of  perfect  blessedness  and  rest. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1819,  he  removed  with  his  family 
to  Porto  Bello,  &  place  on  the  sea-side,  about  three  miles 
firom  Edinburgh.  There  he  used  sea-bathing,  and  frequently 
speared  much  refreshed  bjr  it ;  but,  in  the  meanwhile,  disease 
was  busy  in  his  firame,  and  its  operation  was  in  all  probability 
not  a  little  facilitated  by  the  cares  that  oppressed  his  minq- 
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The  severe  attack  of  inflammation  in  1817  had  materially 
weakened  his  constitutioiiy  and  rendered  it  susceptible  of 
injury  from  the  slightest  causes. 

About  the  middle  of  August  he  was  attacked  with  fever, 
and  confined  for  a  week  to  his  room.  It  seems  that  he  had 
a  suspicion,  from  the  beginning  of  this  illness,  that  his  life 
was  in  danger.  This  he  mdicated  in  several  ways,  and  even 
said  so ;  but  his  desire  not  to  wound  the  feelings  of  his 
fa^iily  would  not  allow  him  to  allude  to  it  in  strong  terms. 
He  recovered,^  however,  so  as  to  be  able  to  take  exercise ;  and 
went  up  to  Edinburgh  to  meet  his  eldest  daughter,  on  her 
arrival  from  England.  But  the  fever  soon  returned,  accom- 
panied with  inflammation.  He  remained  in  Edinburgh,  and 
every  exertion  of  medical  skill  was  made  to  afibrd  him  relief. 
On  Monday,  the  SOttwof  August,  he  was  considered  materially 
better,  and  great  hopes  were  entertained  of  his  recovery : 
but  these  appearances  were  only  flattering  and  delusive ;  ^or, 
on  the  following  morning,  a  rapid  change  for  the  worse  took 
place,  so  great  indeed,  that  it  affected  his  countenance,  and 
gave  to  his  medical  attendants  a  certain  indication  of  his 
danger,  immediately  on  their  entering  the  room.  All  hope 
of  life  was  now  taken  away.  Death  gave  too  many  signs  of 
his  approach  to  leave  a  doubt  upon  the  mind  that  his  end 
was  near.  The  dying  saint  was  himself  fully  aware  of  it. 
Early  on  Tuesday  morning,  the  last  day  he  spent  on  earthy 
at  the  close  of  which  he  entered  hea^^en,  several  of  the 
members  of  his  family  being  assembled  round  his  bed,  he 
broke  silence  by  this  short  aspiration — "  Let  the  bright 
shining  of  thy  countenance  appear."  This  he  repeated 
several  times ;  and  when  his  daughter  expressed  her  con- 
fidence that  his  prayer  would  be  answered,  he  added  with 
peculiar  emphasis,  *'  O  yes  !'*  He  was  disposed  to  converse,  but 
was  restrained  by  the  express  and  repeated  request  of  the 
physicians;  on  this  account,  but  few  of  the  family  w^re 
allowed  to  see  him.  It  was  evident  that  his  thoughts  were 
much  engaged  about  eternal  things ;  his  prospects  of  future 
felicity  were  unclouded,  and  his  mind  was  perfectly  tranquil. 
He  was  not,  however,  without  his  anxieties  for  his  family ; 
but  was  quite  alive  to  the  deep  affliction  in  which  his  death 
would  involve  them.  About  nine  in  the  evening,  a  few  friends 
being  assembled  in  the  house,  he  was  asked  if  it  would  be 
agreeable  to  him  that  they  should  join  in  prayer  on  his 
behalf.  He  instantly  expressed  his  satisfaction,  his  counl^'- 
nance  brightening  into  a  smile  that  indicated  tlie  glory  that 
filled  his  soul,    lie  retained  his  x^onsoiousnees  almost  tb  the 
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last  moment:  foid  at  hrif-past  twelve,  on  the  morning  of  the 
first  of  September,  his  happy  spirit  entered  into  the  rest  that 
remaineth  to  the  people  of  God.  A  relative  who  was  present 
writes,  *^  His  departure,  like  his  life,  was  marked,  I  may  say, 
with  an  almost  enviable  serenity.  The  taper  of  life  CTadaally 
sunk  lower  and  lower  in  the  socket,  till  he  departed  without 
a  straggle,  a  groan,  or  the  smallest  apparent  unwillingness.** 

Many  interesting  reflections  crowd  upon  the  mind,  at  the 
close  of  such  a  Kfe  as  that  of  Mr.  Spear;  but  we  have  al- 
ready exceeded  our  limits  too  far  to  indulge  them.  We 
therefore  close  this  imperfect  sketch  with  a  faithful  transcript 
of  his  character,  from  tiie  hand  of  one  who  knew  him  in- 
timately in  his  retirement,  and  was  for  several  years  an 
inmate  of  his  family. 

"  Mr.  Spear's  active  life- had  closed  before  I  knew  him, 
and  I  only  Knew  him  in  retirement  as  a  Christian  and  a  man. 
In  these  characters,  ^  I  rather  tiiink,  I  saw  him  to  disad- 
vantage ;  for  having  been  active  through  life,  and  being  quite 
secluded  at  last,  it  preyed,  I  fear,  upon  his  mind,  and  pre- 
vented, perhaps,  the  full  display  of  his  excellencies. 

"  He  was  a  man  of  genuine  humility  before  God.  This 
appeared  in  his  prayers,  in  his  confession  of  sin,  in  the  hymns 
he  sung  at  worship,  in  the  whole  train  of  his  conversation. 
He  deemed  himseli  less  than  the  least  of  all  saints ;  confessed 
he  was  a  sjinner ;  and  esteemed  the  humblest  believer  better 
than  himself, 

**  Great  meekness  before  men.  His  general  manner  was 
retired,  and  approached  to  shyness;  but  it  rose  from  the 
meekness  and  gentleness  of  his  disposition,  his  unassuming 
temper,  and  his  wish  to  make  all  around  him  feel  at  ease  and 
happy.  In  the  society  of  the  illiterate  and  the  poor  who 
were  pious  this  appeared  conspicuous,  and  indeed  in  all  his 
conduct.  He  was  especially  careful  not  to  seem  to  take  the 
lead  in  company;  was  unwilling  to  put  himself  forward ; 
would  only  guide  conversation  by  a  gentle  hint,  or  modest 
remark,  or  inquiry,  or  he  would  be  silent. 

**  His  tundour  was  great ,  Seldom  would  he  speak  on  the 
subject  of  character  at  all,  unless  it  was  to  say  something 
favourable.  If  he  was  obliged  to  notice  faults,  it  was  gene- 
rally to  excuse  them,  or  explain  how  they  might  have  risen ; 
and  often  would  he  remark,  that  there  was  no  perfection,  and 
wouW  maintain  his  general  charity  where  he  could  not  wholly 
appmove.  Here  he  displayed  remarkable  command  over  his 
tongue,  that  world  of  iniquity;  and  often  would  he  convey  a 
Hretere  reproof  l^  his  mere  silence;    If  I  have  ever  seen'  him 
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unpolite,  it  was  in  refusing  to  speak^  lest  he  should  injure 
character.  In  shorty  he  knew  how  to  be  silent  better  than 
most  men. 

'^  His  kindness  zpas  sreat  to  all  with  whom  he  had  to  do.  It 
appeared  in  a  look  of  benevolence  and  a  smile  of  a£fectiony 
that  would  be  known  in  Scripture  by  the  light  of  his  counte.- 
nance.  It  invited  his  friends  to  come  and  be  happy^  and  feel 
at  ease,  and  present  their  request.  It  appeared  especially  to 
his  own  family.  It  beamed  upon  his  chUdren,  and  prompted 
him  to  enjoy  and  even  share  their  sports,  rejoice  in  their 
progress,  and  reward  them  for  obedience  and  goodness.  It 
diffused  a  gentle  influence  round  his  family  circle,  that  often 
composed  my  troubled  spirit,  soothed  my  anxious  mind,  led 
to  devout  and  heavenly  meditation,  and  inspired  a  sweetness 
and  mildness  that  was  delightful. 

"  His  benevolence  formed  the  element  in  which  he  lived.  It 
led  him  to  seek  the  good,  and  rejoice  in  the  happiness  of  all 
his  friends,  all  his  acquaintance,  and  all  men;  to  take 
prompt  and  effectual  means  to  promote  it ;  to  assist  all  good 
societies;  t<>  promote  every  useful  plan;  to  grieve  over  the 
miseiy  that  could  not  be  relieved.  He  felt  deeply  when  his 
friends  were  sick,  or  when  they  died  ;  wrote  often  and  largely 
to  them  or  the  survivors  on  such  occasions ;  rejoiced  when 
they  married,  prospered,  or  recovered ;  exulted  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Gospel,  of  bible  and  education  societies,  and  all 
plans  of  public  good.  Seldom  has  benevolence  had  fuller 
possession  of  the  whole  heart  and  soul  of  mortal  man  than  of 
Mr.  Spear. 

"  His  liberality  was  unbounded.  When  in  trade  it  was 
greater  than  it  could  be  when  he  had  retired ;  and  then  he 
supported,  at  one  time,  an  academy  alone,  and  gave  money 
in  hundreds  at  a  time.  He  had  the  chapel  in  Manchester,  at 
one  time,  wholly  on  his  hands.  He  lent  money  to  poor  and 
industrious  tradesmen;  he  gave  to  all  chapel  cases;  he  gave 
largely  often  to  embarrassed  ministers.  I  never  knew  him 
refuse  or  resist  an  application,  or  give  a  miserable  donation. 
He  thought  the  religious  world  erred  in  not  sufficiently 
supporting  charitable  institutions,  which  have  a  reference 
only  to  the  bodies  of  men ;  he  never  neglected  these,  saying 
they  ought  to  be  attended  to,  and  the  others  not  neglected.  It 
was  no  excuse  to  him  that  the  world  would  take  care  of  their 
own.  He  had  liberal  arrangements  in  his  own  family; 
made  liberal  allowance  to  his  servants;  gave  more  liberal 
aid  to  his  relations  and  friends,  and  acquaintance.  He  made 
most  hberal  and  expensive  arrangements  for  the  instruction 
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of  his  children;  and  gave  liber9lly  to  academies  for  the 
ministry^  and  for  general  education.  Few  men  in  modem 
times^  especially  among  Dissenters,  had  such  elevated  ideas 
of  a  good,  liberal,  and  pious  education.  For  this  he  lived ; 
to  this  his  other  plans  were  made  subservient;  for  this  he 
made  the  greatest  sacrifices;  and  he  was  blessed  in  no- 
common  degree  with  the  desire  of  his  heart.  In  short, 
seldom  has  there  appeared  in  private  life  a  display  of  a  more 
princely  mind  and  elevated  soul. 

^'  His  prudence  was  consummate.  In  the  transactions  of 
business  he  had  a  penetration  and  perspicacity  that  dis- 
covered at  once  what  was  rieht,  and  seemed  prophetic  to 
others.  In  ordinary  concerns  nis  prudence  was  most  conspi- 
cuous; and.  his  opinion  was  treated  with  the  greatest  de- 
ference in  all  public  andvreligious  affairs.  His  own  affairs  he 
regulated  with  discretion ;  he  sought  good  ends  by  the  best 
means;  he  prevented  in  no  ordinary  degree  his  good  from 
being  evil  spoken  of,  and  secured  the  end  with  the  least 
measure  of  offence.  His  prudence  did  not  fetter  him  in 
exertion,  or  prevent  him  from  exertion;  but  guided  him  in 
aU  his  efforts,  and  contributed  to  their  success. 

'^  His  integrity  was  unimpeached  and  unimpeachable.  In  the 
transactions  of  trade  he  acted  upon  those  large  views  and 
liberal  principles  that  prevented  his  taking  petty  advantages, 
or  carrying  his  rights  to  the  utmost.  Hence  he  would  often 
pay  what  he  did  not  really  owe,  rather  than  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  evil.  He  had  large  concerns  in  trade ;  few  had 
larger ;  but  never,  I  *believe,  did  malice  itself  impugn  his 
integrity. 

"  His  enterprise  and  activity  were  conspicuous.^  He  did  what 
his  hand  found  to  do  with  all  his  might.  He  was  diligent  in 
business,  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord.  He  introduced, 
I  believe,  some  new  markets  first  to  the  notice  of  the  mer- 
cantile world;  and  had  the  largest  transactions,  and  the 
greatest  stake  in  the  cotton  trade,  that  were  then  known. 

"  His  regularity  in  all  his  conduct  was  striking.  It  affected 
the  order  of  his  business  and  affairs,  and  made  them  all 
proceed  with  the  greatest  uniformity  and  success.  It  per- 
vaded his  domestic  arrangements,  and  caused  them  all  to  move 
on  with  a  calmness  and  comfort  that  could  not  easily  be  ex- 
celled. It  influenced  his  devotion,  and  fixed  the  hours  of 
&mily  prayer  with  undeviating  punctuality.  Whether 
company  was  present  or  not,  the  domestic  devotion  was 
uninterppted. 
.  **  His.  devotion^  was  eminent  and  constant,  and  appeared  in 
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hirnnifbTm  regard  to  family  rdigicHi.  Often>.  when  scarcely 
equal  to  it,  would  he  be  present  at  the  family  altar,  and 
always,  unless  hindered  by^  illness,  or  absence  from  home. 
His  journeys  were  often  regulated,  and  his  returning  home> 
in  reference-  to  the  family  devotion.  The  wltole  doniestie 
arrangements  of  hk  house  were  made  subservient  to  this, 
attd  constructed  upon  this  principle.  The  last.  thiiKg  on 
leaving  home  was  to  commend  the  &mily  to  God,  and  the 
first  on  his  return  was  to  assemble  them  for  devotion.  He 
cultivated  a  devotional  turn,  read  pious  books,  and  had  his 
co^kversajtion  in  heaven. 

**  His  friendship  was  steady  and  lasting;  niorwas^  heaven 
to  change,  or  to  be  soon  aagry.  He  did  not^  expect  perfection 
in  his  friends,  as  he  knew  he  did  not  dispirit;  nor  did  he 
reject  their  friendship  for  a  small  matter.  'So ;  he-  kep4r-  his 
friends  till  God  took  them  in  providence  or  death.  Hie  was 
one  of  the  few  too  who  loved  his  friends  so  mjuck  asto  risk 
theiif  displeasure  by  telling  them  tfaeit  fauksr.  Bat  this  he 
did  with  a  reluctance  that  shewed  the  pain  it  gave  him,  and 
a  mildness  that  disarmed  all  who  felt  his  repro^.  When  he 
smote  indeed,  it  was  a  kindness  and  an  excellent  oil.  It  dJd 
not  break  the  head,  but  bound  him  more  firmly  ta  your 
near  I. 

^^  His  charity  was  great  to  ail  good  men.  It  was  not  of 
that  spurious  Kind  that,  sinks  all  differences  inta  nothings 
under  the  power  of  lukewarmness.  He  was  a  eonscientions 
Dissenter,  and  saw  and  lamented  the  evils  brou^t  OB^tbe 
church  by  human  interference  and  seculsur  arvan^ememts  in 
religious  things.  But  while  he  preferred  Dissenting  order,, 
and  regarded  it  as  Divine ;  while  he  was  a  strict  CalVinist, 
from  conviction  that  Calvinism  Was  the  doctrine  of  Scripture ; 
while  he  walked  with  the  churches  whose  order  and  doctrine 
be  deemed  scriptural,  he  maintained  personal  friendship  and 
esteetn  for  good  men  hi  all  denominations^  -Many  of  kts 
friends  were  Episcopalians,  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Pres* 
byteriaus.  He  acted  according  to  his  own  light,  and  left 
others  to  the  guidance  of  their  conscience  and  the  judgment 
of  God.  He  rejoiced  in  Missionary  and  Bible  societies,  not 
merely  for  the  amount-  of  the  good  which  they  did,  but 
because  they  tended  to  produce  union  and"  affeetion  among 
all  good  men. 

^^  He  was  a  man  of  peace.  His  temper  and  disposition  led 
him  to  cultivate  this  principle,  and  he  soitdit  it  as  pleasing 
to  God  and  useful  to  man.  In  all  cases  of  contention  and 
quarrel,  he  wtS'ready  to.  actjthe  pari  of  mediatot.    He  spared 
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DO  pains  to  accomplish  so  desirable  an  obtect,  and  ivlus  often 
employed  in  offices  of  mediation.  Here  he  shone — his  can^ 
dour  and  kindness  gaining  the  confidence  of  each;  hia 
mildness  disarming  those  that  were  offended ;  and  his  wisdom 
and  influence  procuring  mutual  concession,  frequently  mutual 
reconciliation :  whilst  where  he  did  not  see  this  result,  he  never 
lost  the  good  will  of  either  party.  He  mourned  over  the 
divisions  of  the  world  and  the  church,  and  the  strife  of 
individuals  ;  and  lamented  the  evils  he  could  not  cure. 

"  He  mi8  a  man  of  tntst,  and  never  divulged  a  secret 
confided  to  him.  His  general  prudence  prevented  this, 
his  great  delicacy,  and  h^  great  care  as  to  what  he  said, 
so  that  his  friends  were  under  no  apprehensions  in  opening 
Am  minds  to  him,  or  making  him  acquainted  with  their 
afiiiirs ;  for  they  felt  assured  &at,  even  if  he  saw  their  im- 
perfection or  imprudence,  he  would  bury  it  in  his  breast,  and 
not  discover  their  concerns.  This  added  greatly  to  the  vafaie 
of  his  character,  and  made  his  friends  feel  more  easy  in  hia 
society. 

"  His  delicacy  was  pardv  the  result  of  all  his  other  Qua- 
lities, and  partty  an  original  faculty  given  him  by  God.  But 
it  spread  a  charm,  and  a  glow,  and  a  glory  round  all  his  other 
excellencies.  It  led  him  to  weigh  his  words,  and  measure 
his  expressions ;  to  consult  the  feelings  of  all  with  whom  he 
had  to  do.  It  gave  him  an  instinctive  perception  of  what  was 
proper,  and  led  him  to  the  truest  politeness,  without  thinking 
^  its  rules.  .  Thus  all  who  were  honoured  with  his  acquaint- 
ance loved  him,  and  loved  him  the  more  the  longer  and  the 
more  they  knew  him.  After  more  than  four  years  eating  at 
his  table,  daily  and  friendly  intercourse  with  him,  in  all 
circnmBtAnces  and  in  all  frames;  after  habits  of  daily  and 
interestiiiff  conversation  on  all  subjects,  and  intercourse  of  all 
kinds ;  alter  seeing  him  in  the  retirement  of  domestic  life 
and  the  privacy^  of  his  own*  femily,  in  the  most  common  and 
the  most  trying  circumstances,  my  esteem^for  him  increased, 
my  confidence  in  him,  and-  my  affection  for  him.  I  have 
received  innumerable  proofs  of  his  regard;  I' owe  him  much 
for  the  influence,  silent  and  powerfid,  of  his  society,  his 
spirit,  and  example.  I  feel  poorer  in  the  most  precious  article 
this  world  contams  since  he  left  it;  and  I  feel  assured  that  he 
is  now  near  the  throne  of  God,  and  singing  the  praises  of 
redeeming  love. 

'*  His  life  was  chequered  and  varied.  He  rose  to  wealth 
and  influence  by  the  peculiar  providence  and  blessing  of  God. 
He  had  tnals  in  his  affairs  and  connexions  of  the  most  painful 
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kind.  He  hftd  many  sorrows,  rising  from  his  keen  sensibility 
to  these  trials,  and  partly  from  his  concern  respecting  his 
eternal  interests.  But  his  principles  were  unshaken,  though 
his  fra^les  varied ;  his  friends  never  had  fears  for  him,  what« 
ever  he  might  have  for  himself.  His  affliction  prevented  his 
expressing  much  on  his  death-bed,  but  what  he  said  shewed 
that  all  was  well :  and  now  he  has  entered  into  the  joy  of  his 
Lord. 

^^  The  loss  of  such  a  man  is  a  public  calamity.  Every 
good  institution  will  feel  it  more  or  less ;  for  to  all  of  them  he 
was  a  benefactor.  He  was  one  of  the  few  distinguished  men 
of  the  last  generation,  who  helped  to  introduce  that  liberal 
and  princely  spirit  into  religious  and  benevolent  afiairs  that 
is  now  diffusing  itself  through  the  nation,  and  is  pregnant 
with  so  many  mercies  to  mankind,  and  is  probably  the  har-^ 
binger  of  The  latter  day.  Happily  the  cause  of  Christ  de- 
pends not  on  individuals,  nor  on  man,  but  on  Christ  himself: 
and  he  has  the  residue  of  the  Spirit,  and  can  raise  up  instru- 
ments to  accomplish  his  purposes,  or  accomplish  them,  without 
their  agency !" . 

For  ourselves,  we  can  truly  say  that  every  view  which 
we  have  obtained  of  the  interesting  character  whom  we 
have  thus  introduced  to  the  contemplation  of  our  readers^ 
whether  from  our  own  observation,  or  the  testimony  of 
those  who  knew  him  best,  has  only  tended  to  deepen  our 
veneration  of  his  virtues,  and  our  regret  for  his  loss.  Such 
examples  of  ardent  piety,  of  inflexible  integrity,  of  diffusive 
benevolence,  combined  with  deep  commercial  speculations 
and  extensive  mercantile  engagements,  are  indeed  of  rare 
occurrence,  and  when  they  do  occur,  every  care  should  be 
taken  to  preserve  the  record  and  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  their  worth ;  as  well  for  the  instruction  and  encourage- 
ment of  those  who  occupy  the  same  station  of  difficulty 
and  of  danger,  as  for  the  honour  of  him  who  made  them 
to  differ.  We  write  no  panegyric,  we  pronounce  no  eulogy : 
"  By  the  grace  of  God,  they  were  what  they  were." 
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The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  illustrate  and  establish 
the  proposition,  that  the  free  agency  of  man  is  a  doctrine 
perfectly  compatible  with  the  decrees  of  God— and  that  the 
proof  of  the  one  doctrine  by  no  means  impairs  the  validity  of 
.  the  other.  That  God  is  in  himself,  in  the  highest  possible  sense 
of  the  term,  a  free  agent ;  and  that  his  own  decrees  can  have 
no  influence,  in  any  way,  to  diminish  or  impede  the  exercise 
of.  his  free  agency,  is,  we  presume,  a  principle  universally 
acknowledged  by  those  who  admit  the  being  of  a  God :  and 
with  the  free  agency  of  angels,  or  the  inhabitants  of  .other 
worlds,  supposing  other  worlds  to  be  inhabited  by  intelligent 
creatures,  like  our  own,  we  have  nothing  to  do.     Our  sole 
business,  at  present,  is  with  ourselves;  and  so  indeed,  in  such 
inquiries  as  these,  it  always  ought  to  be :  not  should  we  ever 
presume  to  meddle  with  the  manner  of  the  Divine  administra- 
tion, with  regard  to  other  beings,  till  our  destiny  becomes 
linked  in  with  theirs;  or  God  commits,  in  some  way,  the 
responsibility  of  their  government  to  us.  And  we  shall  find  the 
question  intricate  enough,  as  it  regards  ourselves,  without 
plunging  into  difficulties  with  which  we  have  no  concern ;  and 
perplexing  ourselves  with*  parts  of  the  Creator's  ways,  far  re- 
moved from  the  scene  we  occupy,  and  that  department  of  his 
boundless  administration  under  which  it  is  our  lot  to  live.  We 
shall  endeavour,  then,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  ensuing 
discussion,  to  confine  our  subject  within  the  limits  we  have 
thus  laid  down :  and,  as  the  basis  of  our  observations,  beg 
leave  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  two  following 
passages  of  Scripture.    Ephes/u  11 — 13.     "  In  whom  also 
we  have  obtained  an  inheritance,  being  predestinated  accord- 
ing to  the  purpose  of  Him  who  worketii  all  things  after  the 
counsel  of  his  own  will :  that  we  should  be  to  the  praise  of  his 
glory,  who  first  trusted  in  Christ.    In  whom  ye  also  trusted 
lifter  that  ye  heard  the  word  of  truth,  the  Gospel  of  your  sal- 
vation."  Acts,  ii.  23.  "  Him,  being  delivered  oy  the  determi- 
nate counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God,  ye  have  taken,  and 
by  wicked  hands  have  crucified  and  slain.'^    And  we  unite 
these  two  passages  as  the  foundation  of  that  train  of  thought 
which  the  present  paper  is  to  embrace,  because,  together,  they 
not  only  necessarily  mvolve  the  question  to  be  discussed,  but 
they  fimiish  an  ample  illustration  of  the  principle,  both  as  it 
respects  those  who  receive,  and  those  who  reject  the  Saviour. 
Here,  the  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowleage  of  Go(2-— the 
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counsel  of  his  own  will — which,  whatever  interpretation  may 
be  put  upon  them,  are  only  different  modes  of  expressing  his 
purpose  or  decree,  are  distinctly  named;  independently  of 
which,  neither  the  Jews  could  have  murdered  the  Messiah, 
nor  the  Ephesians  have  welcomed  him  by  faith.  Whatever 
the  nature  of  that  connexion  may  be,  there  is  evidently  recog- 
nised by  the  Apostles,  Peter  and  Paul,  a  real  and  necessary 
coimexion  between  the  murderous  deed  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
Divine  counsel,  in  the  one  instance ;  and  the  faith  of  the 
Ephesians,  and  the  counsel  of  his  willj  in  the  other :  and  yet 
the  deed  of  the  Jews  is  justly  represented  as  a  horrible  crime, 
involving  the  most  aggravated  guilt  on  the  part  of  its  perpe- 
trators, which  could  not  have  been  the  case  if  they  had  not 
been,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  moral  agentSy  and, 
stricdy  speaking,  ^re^  in  what  they  did ;  while  &ith  in  Christ, 
it  must  be  admitted  on  all  hands,  is  not  the  mechanical  move- 
ment of  a  being  reduced  by  the  necessary  operation  of  certain 
fixed  and  determinate  laws  to  the  condition  of  a  mere  atito- 
matony  but  the  voluntary  act  of  an  intelligent  creature^  and 
the  noblest  exercise  of  his  free  agency.  We  are  well  aware 
of  the  misconstruction  and  abuse  to  which  so  distinct  and 
ample  a  declaration  as  this,  which  at  the  outset  of  the  argu- 
ment we  deem  it  necessary  to  make,  is  Uabk  'y,  and  shall 
endeavour  more  fully  to  guard  the  propositions  we  have  thus 
laid  down,  hereafter.  For  the  present,  let  it  suffice  to  observe, 
that  by  the  voluntary  act  of  an  intelligent  creature,  is  meant 
an  act  done  with  the  full  consent  of  the  will;— and  no  man 
beHeves  in  Christ  against  his  will  ;-^ while,  unquestionably,  the 
noblest  act  of  whidi  man,  as  a  free  agent,  is  capable,  is  to  re- 
ceive Christ  as  he  is  offered  in  the  Gospel,  in  the  exercise  of  a 
faith  which  involves  the  entire  subjection  of  his  will  to  this 
divinely  appointed  method  of  salvation. 

Now,  it  does  appear  to  us  that  the  case  is  clearly  made  out 
by  the  texts  which  we  have  referred  to ;  and  that  minds  less  vain 
and  curious  than  ours  would  be  fully  satisfied  with  the  Divine 
declaration  on  the  subject,  and  for  the  unravelling  of  all  that  ia 
mysterious  and  intricate  connected  with  it,  would  patiently  wait 
the  disclosures  of  that  day  when  the  li^ht  of  eternity  will  be 
thrown  alike  upon  the  scenes  of  Providence,  the  pages  of 
revelation,  and  the  dispensations  of  God,  and  we  shall  study 
them  with  a  mind  braced  up  to  nobler  efforts  of  thought,  and 
expanded  to  a  wider  grasp  of  comprehension. 

jBut  vain  man  is  not  so  easily  satisfied:  the  testimony  of 
God,  and  the  promise  of  fixture  information,  are  not  eiK>ugh 
to  quiet  his  f^nxieties,  or  repress  his  curiosity.    He  must  know 
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the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  every  doctrine,  and  understand 
the  mode  and  m^anner  of  every  truth  submitted  to  hh  observa^ 
tion,  and  presented  to  his  faith:  and  often,  in  his  daring 
pursuit  of  forbidden  knowledge,  he  passes  beyond  the  limits 
which  the  Creator  has  thrown  around  the  powers  of  a  finite 
mind;  plunges  into  the  secret  things  that  belong  alone  to  Ood ; 
and  is  justly  punished  for  his  awful  temerity,  by  the  vexation 
and  disappomtment  that  attend  his  inquiries,  or  the  fatal 
influence  which  its  own  speculative  propensity  is  permitted  to 
exercise  over  the  best  interests  of  the  spirit  that  indulges  it. 
It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a  man  loses  the  spirituahty 
of  his  mind  in  the  labyrinths  of  metaphysical  disquisition,  and 
returns  with  the  wreath  of  victory  upon  his  brow  as  a  theo- 
logical disputant,  but  dreadfully  wounded  in  his  peace,  and 
mangled  in  his  character  as  a  disciple  of  Christ.  The  heat  of 
polemical  discussion,  and  the  glow  of  ardent  piety,  amree  not 
well  together ;  and  he  is  the  best  Christian,  and  the  happiest 
man,  who  is  most  contented  with  the  simple  declarations  of 
Holv  Writ,  and  least  agitated  by  the  desire  of  knowing  what 
God  has  not  condescended  to  reveal,  or  the  human  mind  is 
inadequate  to  comprehend. 

We  said  that  there  were  limits  to  the  powers  of  the  human 
mind ;  and  no  one  can  dispute  it,  who  admits  that  there  is  any 
difference  between  the  finite  and  the  infinite ;  for  this  is  that 
very  difference, — ^the  finite  has  limits,  the  infinite  is  unUmited. 
However  vast  mny  be  the  capacities  of  a  created,  mind,  and 
however  extensive  the  field  or  observation  and  of  knowledge- 
in  which  it  is  permitted  to  expatiate,  yet  still  there  must  be 
hmits  to  its  powers  and  to  its  range ;  and  all  beyond  those 
limits  is  infinite.  It  may,  indeed,  be  a  question- with  some, 
whether  the  question  now  before  us  comes  within  those  limits, 
or  can  be  fully  apprehended  by  the  powers  of  the  human 
mind,  at  least  m  their  present  state  of  degradation  and  con- 
finement. Nevertheless,  it  is  a  most  interesting  and  important 
subject  of  inquiry:  consequences  of  the  utmost  moment, 
dimply  affecting  other  essential  doctrines  in  the  Christian 
system,  are  dependent  upon  it ;  and  much  that  is  of  a  prac- 
tical tendency  may  be  connected  with  its  discussion.  We  are 
willing,  therefore,  with  much  deference  to  the  opinions  of 
OFthers  who  may  differ  firom  us  on  this  point,  to  state  what  we 
conceive  to  be  the  testimony  of  Scripture  concerning  it;  and 
to  point  out  those  important  practical  results,  without  a  due 
consideration  of  which,  the  discussion  of  such  a  subject  would 
be  worse  dian  trifling. 

The  Divine  decrees  are  the  eternal  purpose,  iqUl,  OF*plan  of 
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God,  whereby  he  hath,  for  his  own  glory,  predetermined 
whatsoever  has,  or  shall  come  to  pass. 

And  we  prefer,  in  our  discussion,  to  use  the  word  ^wrpos^, 
for  this  idea  of  the  Divine  determination,  rather  than  de^ 
crees.  It  i^  the  word  more  commonly  employed  in  the 
New  Testament;  it  is  a  more  comprehensive  term,  and, 
with  greater  metaphysical  correctness,  confines  the  notion  to 
one  vast  volition  of  the  Eternal  Mind,  within  which  all  is 
perfectly  embraced,  rather  than  a  series  of  volitions,  the  one 
taking  precedence  of  the  other,  and  all  occupying  time  in 
their  passage  through  it ;  a  notion  which  the  term  decrees  is 
certainly  adapted  to  convey,  but  which  is  utterly  incompatible 
with  any  correct  conceptions  of  the  Deity.  "  He  spake,  and 
itiKas  dope;  he  commanded,  and  it  stood  fast.'^  Is  there  here 
any  thing  like  series,  or  succession,  or  number  of  volitions  ? 
No;  the  complicated  result  is  thus  sublimely  stated  as  the 
single  act  of  the  Creator's  will :  thus  the  whole  universe  He  • 
governs,  in  all  its  systems,  beings,  and  actions,  rose  entire 
in  puxpose  and  design  to  the  single  and  eternal  volition  of 
His  will ;  nor  can  there  aught  exist  which  that  volition  of  the 
Eternal  Mind  did  not  include. 

This  purpose  is  eternal.  It  must  be  so,  on  the  supposition 
of  the  eternity  of  God.  Nothing  had  existence  from  eteniity, 
but  the  supreme  Intelligence ;  and  He  must  necessarily  have 
existed  from  eternity,  for  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  denial  of 
the  eternity  of  God  is  equivalent  to  the  denial  of  his  being;  and 
even  Atheists  allow  that  something  has  existed  from  eternity. 

Now,  an  infinitely  wise  Being  must  always  know  what  is 
fittest  and. best,  and  what  ought  actually  to  take  place  in 
every  possible  case  or  event :  and  what  is  fittest  and  b^st,  if 
he  is  a  being  of  infinite  rectitude,  must  be  most  pleasing  to 
him ;  and  that  which  is  most  pleasing  to  him  must  be  the  subject 
of  his  preference  and  choice :  and,  if  he  be  infinite  in  power, 
that  which  is  the  subject  of  his  preference  must  be  also  of  his 
determination  and  purpose.  If,  therefore,  God  has  existed 
from  eternity,  he  has  known  from  eternity  what  is  the  best 
plan  by  which  to  govern  the  universe :  he  has  from  eternity 
had  a  preference  for  that  which  is  best,  and  from  eternity 
determined  to  adopt  and  pursue  it;  and  that  is  all  that  is 
intended  by  his  eternal  purpose ; — tiie  determination  of  God 
from  .all  eternity  to  do  that,  in  every  possible  case,  which  it 
appeared  most  desirable  to  himself  that  he  should  do. 

t{i9  purpose  is  immutable.  It  cannot  alter.  An  alteration 
in  the  Divine  purpose  would  necessarily  imply  an  alteration 
in  the  Divine  mind,  which  would  be,  in  fact,  to  suppose  a 
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fickle,  changeable  Ood.  "  But  he  is  of  one  mind — ^who  can 
turn  him  ? — ^The  counsel  of  the  Lord  standeth  for  ever,  the 
thoughts  of  his  heart  to  all  generations."  If  the  purpose,  or 
the  plan  of  God,  for  they  are  the  same  thing,  could  change, 
it  must  be  from  one  or  other  of  these  causes,  the  existence 
of  either  of  which,  could  it  be  proved,  would  undeify  Him. 
Either  his  plan  was  imperfect  at  first,  and  it  needs  com- 
pleting ;  or  it  was  not,  on  the  whole,  the  best,  and  it  needs 
improving ;  or  something  has  happened  which  was  not  fore- 
seen, or  which,  if  foreseen,  was  not  provided  for,  and,  there- 
fore, the  deficiency  must  be  supplied.  All  of  which  ideas, 
the  moment  they  are  contemplated,  appear  absurdities ;  and 
compel  us  to  take  shelter  from  the  horrible  and  monstrous 
conclusions  to  which  they  would  conduct  us,  in  the  immuta- 
bihty  of  the  eternal  purpose  of  God. 

It  is  sovereign, — not  arbitrary.  There  are  some  who  always 
understand  the  word  sovereign,  as  though  it  were  synonimous 
with  arbitrary;  and  therefore  reject  the  idea  of  the  Divine 
sovereignty  altogether :  and  for  the  same  reason  they  reject 
the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  decrees,  as  though  they  were  the 
mere  expression  of  arbitrary  power,  without  any  reason  or 
propriety;   and,  therefore,  utterly  repugnant  to  the  ideas 
which  they  have  formed  of  God.     But  this  is  not  the  case. 
We  discard  such  a  notion,  as  monstrous,  and  tending  to 
Atheism.    To  entertain  it  would  be  to  reduce  the  Divine 
purpose  to  a  mere  system  of  blind  and  senseless  fatalism,  and 
to  introduce  the  stoicism  of  the  ancient  philosophers  into  the 
theology  of  modem  times.     No  :  in  the  purpose  of  God  there 
is  an  end  to  be  secured  infinitely  worthy  of  himself,  namely, 
his  own  glory;  and  that  purpose  is  nothing  more  than  the 
determination  to  secure  this  end  by  the  best  possible  means. 
The  sovereignty  of  his  purpose  lies  m  this :  that  it  is  perfectly 
independent  oi  his  foreknowledge,  as  its  cause ;  and  that,  in 
the  adoption  and  prosecution  of  it,  he  is  not  in  any  way 
responsible  to  any  of  his  creatures.    We  said  that  the  Divine 
puipose  or  decree  was  independent  of  his  foreknowledge;  and 
the  denial  of  this  involves  us  in  absurdity.    If  God  decreed 
only  that  which  he  foresaw  would  certainly  come  to  pass, 
then  that  which  he  has  decreed  would  certainly  have  come  to 
pass  without  his  decree,  or  else  he  could  not  certainly  have 
foreseen  it;  and  it  is  mere  trifling  to  say  that  God  has  only 
decreed  what  he  saw  would  come  to  pass  without  his  decree : 
such  a  decree  as  this  were  no  decree  at  all,  but    only 
the  determination  of  a  Being,  who,  foreseeing  that  certain 
events  will  happen,  magnanimously  bows  to  the  necessity  he 
cannot  avert,   but,  can  any  thing  in  the  universe  be  rendered 
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certain,  independently  of  the  purpose  of  God  ?  We  presume 
not.  It  is  the  being  comprehended  in  his  eternal  purpose 
and  perfect  plan,  that  secures  its  accomplishment;  and  as 
that  plan  is  perfect  and  eternal,  so  every  tning  is  included  in 
it ;  and  from  this  circumstance  its  futurition  is  rendered  cer- 
tain. Thus  the  certainty  of  all  created  existence,  and  every 
event,  is  the  object  of  the  Divine  knowledge;  and  that  cer- 
tainty is  the  result  of  his  unalterable  determination  and 
purpose.  If  such  and  such  things  had  not  been  determined 
by  nim,  their  existence  could  not  have  been  foreknown  by 
him,  for  it  is  only  his  determination  that  could  make  them 
certain;  and  unless  certain,  they  could  not  have  been  certainly 
foreknown.  It  is  absurd,  then,  to  talk  of  the  Divine  purpose 
being  the  result  of  his  foreknowledge.  If  it  were  right  to 
speak  of  succession  in  the  Eternal  Mind  at  all,  it  would  be 
more  correct  to  say,  that  the  Divine  foreknowledge  ii^  in 
consequence  of  his  decree ;  and  that  he  foreknew  aU  that 
would  come  to  pass,  from  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  that 
purpose  of  his  own  mind,  whereby  the  existence  of  every 
thing  was  made  certain.  But,  we  conceive  it  most  correct  to 
dismiss  these  ideas  of  progression  from  our  notion  of  the 
Infinite  Mind,  and  rather  to  say,  that  the  purpose  and  the 
foreknowledge  of  which  we  speak  have  existed  simulta- 
neously, essentially,  and  eternally,  in  the  bosom  of  the  Deity. 
Further  than  this — his  purpose  is  sovereign,  inasmuch  as 
he  has  formed  and  executes  it  independently  of  the  opinions 
and  counsels  of  his  creatures.  He  avows  his  great  and  glorious 
desi^,  and  ever  keeps  the  end  of  all  his  dispensations  steadily 
in  view ;  but  he  rarely  condescends  to  shew  his  creatures  in 
what  way  that  end  snail  be  accompUshed,  or  how  the  mea- 
sures he  adopts  will  tend  to  advance  it ;  he  givQs  no  account 
of  any  of  his  matters,  any  further  than  he  pleases.  **  He 
doeth  according  to  his  will  m  the  army  of  heaven,  and  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth :  and  none  can  stay  his  hand, 
or  say  unto  him.  What  doest  thou  V^  Often,  in  our  view  of  the 
subject,  his  methods  seem  least  adapted  to  secure  the  end ; 
his  instruments  least  likely  to  subserve  effectually  his  pur- 

Sose ;  and  he  is  frequently  just  at  the  accomplishment  of  his 
esign,  when,  to  our  short-sighted  apprehension,  he  appears 
furthest  from  it.  ^^  Clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about 
him:"  but  ^^  righteousness  and  judgment  are  the  habitation 
of  his  throne." 

"  Deep  in  unfathomable  mines 
Of  never-failing  skill, 
He  treasures  up  fig  bright  designs, 
And  works  his  sovVeign  wilL" 
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It  yet  remdns  to  be  distinctly  obseryed,  that  in  this  eternal 
purpose  of  the  Deity,  every  thing  within  the  range  of  his 
moral  government  is  certainly  induded.  For  every  being, 
every  circumstance,  every  event,  however  minute,  from  the 
birth  of  an  archangel,  to  the  falling  of  a  sparrow ;  from  the 
salvation  of  an  immortal  soul,  to  the  numbering  of  a  hair ;  is 
comprehended  in  his  perfect  plan.  If  any,  the  minutest 
thing  had  been  omitted,  so  far  as  that  thing  was  concerned, 
the  plan  would  have  been  imperfect;  and  an  imperfect  plan 
would  argue  a  want  of  some  faculty  or  attribute  in  the  Eternal 
Mind,  essential  to  the  perfection  of  his  plan.  But,  a  perfect 
being  must  act  according  to  a  perfect  plan;  and  any  other 
idea  than  that  of  absolute  infinite  perfection  is  incompatible 
with  correct  conceptions  of  the  Deity- 

Thus  we  see  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  decrees  is 
nothing  more  than  the  simple  purpose  of  the.  Divine  mind, 
eternally  formed  and  settled,  to  accomplish  the  most  glorious 
possible  end,  t .  e.  his  own  glory,  (for  the  glory  of  an  infinite 
Being  must  be  the  highest  possible  end  in  the  universe,)  by 
the  best  possible  means ;  those  means  being  perfectly  known 
to  hioiself,  and,  therefore,  the  subject  of  his  eternal  purpose, 
and  included  in  his  perfect  plan. 

Now,  \he  proof  of  this  doctrine  may  be  derived  by  an 
appeal  both  to  reason  and  to  Scriptm'e.  The  argument  firom 
reason  has  been  involved  in  our  previous  statement  of  the 
doctrine,  and  it  may  be  thus  summed  up.  Qod  from  aU 
eternity  determined  to  promote  his  own  glory,  by  the  creation 
of  the  world,  consisting  of  intelligent  bemgs,  provided  with  a 
suitable  habitation,  and  subject  to  a  system  of  moral  goveiii- 
ment,  which  he  should  exercise  over  them.  In  the  anticipa- 
tion of  such  a  system  of  things  he  must  know  what  course 
Would,  upon  the  whole,  best  secui^  the  great  end  he  had  in 
view.  That  course  he,  therefore,  must  needs  detfermitte  to 
adopt.  This  determination  must  necessarily  be  eternal,  upon 
the  admission  of  the  eternity  of  God.  This  determination  is 
his  eternal  purpose  or  decree,  and  it  has  received  difierent 
names,  according  to  that  department  of  his  moral  government 
in  connexion  with  which  it  is  viewed :  providence,  general 
and  particular,  according  ais  it  is  supposed  to  regard  the 
general  concerns  of  empires  and  societies  of  men,  or  the 
mstory  of  individuals ;  predestination  and  EtECTloi^, 
as  it  is  regarded  in  connexion  with  the  dispensation  of 
special  and  saving  grace,  to  different  and  particular  persons 
of  mankind. 
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To  prove  the  doctrine  from  Scripture^  our  quotations  might 
be  endless.  Isa.  xlvi.lO.  ^^  My  comisel  shall  stand,  and  I  will  do 
all  my  pleasure."  Here,  then,  God  is  represented  as  having  a 
counsel  and  pleasure :  nothing  can  occur  to  contravene  that 
counsel  or  pleasure ;  every  thing  that  exists  must  exist  in 
exact  harmony  or  accordance  with  that  pleasure,  else  his 
couasel  does  not  stand,  he  does  not  do  all  his  pleasure.  Isa. 
xliu.  13.  "I  will  work,  and  who  shall  let  it?"  Dan.  iv.  36. 
^  He  doetb  according  to  his  will  in  the  army  of  heaven,  and 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth ;  and  none  can  stay  his 
hand,  or  say  unto  him.  What  doest  thou?"  Here  his  will 
is  asserted  to  be  absolute  law,  his  pleasure  irresistible  energy, 
acknowledged  alike  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  and  which  no 
creature  can  successfully  oppose.  Rev.  iv.  10.  "  The  four- 
and-twenty  elders  fall  down  before  him  that  sat  on  the 
throne, — saying,  Thou  art  worthy,  O  Lord,  to  receive  glory 
and  honour  and  power :  for  thou  hast  created  all  things,  ana 
for  thy  pleasure  they  are  and  were  created." 

That  the  actions  of  moral  agents  are  foreknown  by  God,  is 
evident,  or  they  could  not  have  been  foretold ;  yet  multitudes 
of  such  actions,  the  voluntary  actions  of  moral  agents,  are 
distinctly  predicted  in  Holy  Writ,  ages  before  they  actually 
had  existence.  Now,  if  they  were  certainly  foreknown  by 
God,  they  must,  upon  the  whole,  have  been  either  according 
to  his  pleasure,  or  contrary  to  it.  But,  he  will  do  all  his 
pleasure,  and  nothing  can  resist  his  will :  although,  therefore, 
mdividual  cases  may  occur  which  seem  to  us  repugnant  to 
the  benevolence  of  flie  Deity,  yet  we  may  be  assured  that, 
upon  the  whole  view  of  every  such  case,  the  existence  of 
those  actions  appeared  more  desirable  than  their  non-exist- 
ence ;  and,  therefore,  that  they  were  according  to  his  plea- 
sure ;  and,  if  according  to  his  pleasure,  certainly  included  in 
his  eternal  purpose  or  plan.  No  one  can  say  that  the  murder 
of  the  Son  of  God  was  an  amiable  act  on  the  paxt  of  the 
Jews,  and  taken  apart  from  its  causes  and  its  consequences, 
it  is  not  such  an  event  as  one  could  suppose  would  awaken 
pleasure  in  the  Eternal  Mind ;  and  yet  take  that  event  in 
connexion  with  the  scheme  of  human  redemption,  and  it. 
absolutely  ecUpses  every  other  in  importance,  and  absorbs  in 
its  pecuUar  glories  all  that  has  occurred  in  the  annals  of  time, 
and  on  the  meatre  of  the  universe. 

<'  Twas  great  to  speak  a  world  from  nought, 
Twas  greater  to  redeem.** 
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To  constitute  an  accountable  creature,  or  a  free  agent,  there 
must  be  intelligence.  That  being  who  is  destitute  of  the  ability 
to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrongs  who  has  not  the 
capacity  of  thinking  and  judging  for  himself,  cannot,  by  any 
means,  be  considered  an  accountable  creature.  The  %^tion» 
of  such  a  being  are  the  actions  of  a  mere  atUomaton,  and 
cannot  have  any  moral  quality,  either  of  good  or  evil,  bo  far 
as  he  is  concerned  in  them.  This  is  the  case  with  lunatics, 
infants,  and  idiots ;  they  have  not  the  power  to  distinguish 
between  right  and  wrong,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  ac- 
countable for  their  conduct. 

The  power  of  choice,  or  the  exercise  of  will,  is  absolutely 
essentiid  to  free  agency ;  and  it  is  in  this  especially  that  oiir 
own  consciousness  informs  us  our  free  agency  consists^  He 
cannot  be  a  free  agent  who  has  not  the  i>ower  to  choose ;  the 
actions  which  are  not  the  result  of  choice  or  will,  but  con- 
trary to  it,  are  not,  properly  speaking,  our  own.  Moral 
accountability  terminates  where  the  will  is  coerced  in  its 
choice,  and  absolute  compulsion  begins.  Thus,  if  I  am  taken 
to  a  certain  place  by  force,  contrary  to  my  wUl,  and  all  my 
utmost  efforts  and  entreaties  against  it,  I  cannot  be  respon- 
sible for  the  consequences  of  my  going  there ;  but  if  I  choose 
to  commit  idolatry,  rather  than  forfeit  my  life,  I  am  respon- 
sible; for  I  might  avoid  the  commission  of  the  crime,  by 
submitting  to  the  stroke  of  death :  but  the  idolatry  is,  in  this 
instance,  the  subject  of  my  preference ;  must,  therefore,  be 
with  the  consent  of  my  will ;  is  the  act  of  a  moral  a^ent  in 
the  exercise  of  his  free  agency ;  and  I  must  be  responsible  for 
it.  It  is  in  the  power  of  wilhng  and  choosing,  then,  that  free 
agency  consists.  According  to  those  vohtions,  and  that 
choice,  is  the  moral  character  good  or  bad ;  for  those  volitions 
and  that  choice,  I  must  be  accountable,  even  though  the 
object  of  my  choice  should  never  be  secured,  nor  the  purpose 
of  my  will  carried  into  effect.  '^  As  a  man  thinketh  in  his 
heart  so  is  he;"  the  will  determines  the  bias  of  the  mind,  for 
that  is  the  master  principle  that  leads  aU  the  others  in  its 
train;  and  the  eye  of  God  is  ever  on  the  heart.  Let  it  be 
observed,  however,  that  there  is  a  vast  difference  between 
that  power  of  willing  or  choosing,  wherein  free  agency  con- 
sists, and  that,  freedom  of  the  wil^  of  itself  to  choose  good  or 
evil,  for  which  some  persons  strenuously  contend.  Indeed, 
this  notion  of  the  freedom  of  the  will  seems  to  carrjr  an 
absurdity  along  with  it;  for  if  it  be  affirmed,  that  the  will  is 
equally  able  of  itself,  natun^ly,  to  choose  good  or  evil,  we 
inquire,  why  it  never  chooses  good  without  a  Divine  in- 
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fluence?  The  answer  is,  because  it  unifonnly  prefers  evil! 
Now,  if  the  will,  in  its  natural  state,  uniformly  prefers  evil,  it 
cannot  prefer  good;  for  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  a  man 
willed  good  and  evil,  chose  ri^ht  and  wrong,  virtue  and  vice, 
at  thQ^ame  time.  But  the  ability  of  the  mH  is  its  power  of 
willing ;  and  the  will  cannot  have  the  power  of  willing  right 
at  the  same  time  that  it  is  willing  wrong ;  else  the  man  may 
have  the  power  of  willing  against  his  will,  and  choosing 
contrary  to  his  choice.  And  this  is,  in  short,  the  doctrine  of  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  as  some  have  stated  it;  it  is,  they  say, 
a  power  to  choose  either  good  or  evil.  If,  by  this,  they  mean 
a  man  may  choose  good  if  he  will,  we  admit  the  sentiment ; 
but  he  does  not  wSl,  and,  therefore,  does  not  choose  good, 
for  he  cannot  choose  contrary  to  his  will ;  and,  therefore,  in 
that  sense,  he  has  not  the  power  of  choosing  good,  because 
he  does  not  will  to  choose  it.  And  if  the  antecedent  in- 
clination to  good  and  evil  were  equal,  which  must  be  the 
case,  on  ike  supposition  of  tlj^at  freedom  of  the  will  to  which 
we  have  now  referred, — ^for  no  man  can  be  free  to  will  against 
his  incUnation,-~then  there  could  be  no  choice  at  aU ;  for 
where  there  is  an  equal  inclination,  there  can  be  no  pre- 
ference, and  thus  all  moral  agency  would  cease ;  but,  in  the 
actual  determination  of  the  mind  for  the  one,  its  ability  to 
prefer  the  other  is  destroyed.  It  is  true  that  a  man,  in  every 
supposable  case,  might  have  chosen  difierently  if  he  had 
pleased;  but  he  did  not  please,  which  shows  that  he  was  more 
mclined  to  the  way  he  did  choose,  than  to  that  which  he  did 
not  choose;  and  he  could  not  choose  an  opposite  way  to  that 
which  was  the  object  of  his  choice. 

Where  actions  are  concerned,  sufficiency  of  means  is  also 
requisite  to  the  constitution  of  a  free  agent,  or  an  account- 
able creature*  No  man  can  be  justly  cSiargeable  with  guilt, 
in  failing  to  accomplish  what  he  nad  not  sufficiency  of  means 
to  perform.  Thus  the  guilt  of  rejecting  Christ  wm  never  be 
char^ged  upon  the  Heathen  who  have  nevgr  heard  his  name; 
while  the  'circumstance  that  we  have  heard  of  him,  and  his 
great  salvatitm,  will  awfully  ag^vai;e  our  guilt  and  enhance 
our  punishment,  if  we  reyect  him.  ^^  If  I  bad  not  come  and 
spoken  unto  them,''  says  Christ  of  Idie  Jews^  precis^  as  he 
may  say  of  us,  '^  they  Imd  not  had  sin;  but  now  they 
have  no  cloke  for  their  sin."  Witii  re^d  to  all  objects  or 
actions,  then,  presented  to  the  mind  for  its  choice,  the  choice 
or  preference  of  the  tnind  is  tliat  in  wliich  its  free  agency 
eonsiste ;  and  According  to  the  nature  of  which,  las  morally 
good  or  bad,  the  character  is  determined.    With  objects  or 
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actions  neVer  presented  to  the  mind,  it  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  any  thing  in  the  way  of  accountabilitjr  to  do,  except  in 
so  far  as  those  objects  and  actions  may  be  influenced  by,  or 
result  from,  some  previous  objects  or  actions,  which  were  the 
subjects  of  determmation,  preference,  and  choice.  Thus,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  his  country,  he  that  goes  with  a 
banditti  into  the  highway,  or  chooses  to  associate  himself 
with  a  gang  of  depredators,  is  justly  held  responsible,  not 
only  for  thfe  deeds  they  may  compel  him,  contrary  to  his  in- 
clination, to  commit,  but  even  for  the  deeds  which  they  may 
commit  themselves,  without  the  intervention  of  his  actual 
agency. 

Now,  the  Divine  decrees  thus  understood,  and  the  free 
agency  of  man  thus  defined,  are  not  incompatible  the  one 
with  the  other ;  in  other  words,  the  purpose  of  God  does  not 
destroy  the  freedom  of  human  actions. 

If,  mdeed,  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  purpose  be  esta- 
blished, and  the  free  agency  of  man  admitted,  then  the 
proposition  is  at  once  demonstrated.  If  these  two  things  do 
actually  exist,  their  existence  cannot  be  incompatible,  the  one 
with  the  other,  otherwise  they  could  not  both  exist :  so  that 
the  question  really  is,  not  so  much  whether  the  Divine  de- 
crees are,  or  are  not,  incompatible  with  the  free  agency  of 
man,  but  how  they  are  compatible.  It  is  not  the  jact,  but 
tlie  mode  of  that  fact,  which  is  the  subject  of  inquiry.  We 
have  already  shown  that  God  governs  the  universe  by  a 
perfect  plan ;  that  from  all  eternity  he  has  determined  upon 
the  best  possible  measures  for  securing  the  great  end  of  his 
moral  government,  namely,  his  own  glory;  that  man  is 
the  subject  of  his  moral  government,  and  that  he  is  a  free 
agent.  These  things  then,  if  true,  must  be  compatible  with 
each  other;  and  any  apparent,  or  supposed  incompatibility 
between  them  must  exist  only  in  our  imagination,  and  not  in 
reality.  And  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  truth, 
of  a  proposition  is  by  no  means  affected  by  our  inability  to 
understand  it.  There  may  be  many  subjects  perfectly  intel- 
ligible to  an  angeFs  mind,  whidi  our  finite  powers  cannot 
comprehend ;  and  many  truths  most  obvious  to  the  Eternal 
Mind,  which  neither  angels  nor  men  are  able  to  perceive.  No 
one  will  deny  that  many  propositions  might  be  q^ite  obvious 
to  the  appr^ension  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  which  a  plowman 
could  not  comprehend ;  and,  if  there  exists  such  disparity  in 
the  minds  of  finite  beings,  what  must  be  the  disparity  between 
a  fioute  and  the  infinite  InteU^ence!  Our  wisdom,  then^ 
is  not  to  question  and  object;  bat,  with  a  teachable  spirit, 
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to  search  the  Scriptures ;  with  unhesitating  confidence  to  re- 
ceive their  testimony;  and  to  adore  the  wisdom  which  is^  after 
ally  unseiarchable.  Thus  did  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles, 
the  powers  of  whose  mind  were  most  assuredly  equal  to  any 
w»e  can  boast,  and  who  might  have  pursued  these  mysterious 
topics  with  as  fair  a  prospect  of  success  as  a  mortal  could 
reasonably  indulge:  yet  he  bowed  before  the  mysteries  he 
could  not  unravel,  and  exclaimed,  ^^  O  the  depth  of  the 
riches,  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  Ood !  How 
unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways  past  finding 
out !  For  who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord  ?  or  who 
hath  been  his  counsellor?  or  who  hath  first  given  to  him, 
and  it  shall  be  recompensed  unto  him  again  ?"  . 

But  there  are  many  who  will  not  be  satisfied  with  such 
a  conclusion  as  this,  however  justly  drawn  from  the  premises 
we  have  established ;  but  till  it  can  be  shewn  to  tnem,  by 
some  other  process  of  reasoning,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
eternal  purpose  of  God  is  not  incompatible  with  the  free 
agency  of  man,  they  will  reject  the  doctrine  of  his  eternal 
purpose,  and  affirm  that  it  is  no  part  of  Scripture :  and  here 
we  might  turn  upon  the  objector,  and  affirm  that  it  is,  and 
require  him  to  explain  the  texts  to  which  we  have  referred, 
on  any  other  supposition.  This,  however,  we  shall  not,  at 
present,  do ;  but  proceed  to  appeal,  in  support  of  the  doctrine 
m  question,  to  hypothetical  reasoning;  our  own  conscious- 
ness ;  and  the  illustration  of  some  Scripture  examples. 

Hypothetical  reasoning,  or  reasoning  by  supposition,  is  a 
legitimate  mode  of  argument  on  topics  such  as  these,  where 
the  object  is  not  so  much  to  establish  the  truth  of  a  doctrine 
or  proposition,  as  to  shew  the  possibility  of  its  existence, 
by  an  appeal  to  some  supposable  cases.  There  are  only  two 
ways  in  which  the  Divine  purpose  or  decrees  can  be  supposed 
to  affect  the  free  agency  of  man,  either  by  rendering  his 
actions  certain  before  thty  take  place;  or  by  compelling,  or 
constraining  those  actions  against  his  mil. 

Now,  can  we  not  suppose  a  finite  being  in  every  sense 
perfectly  free — a  being  under  no  system  of  moral  govern- 
ment whatever ;  left  in  every  respect  to  himself,  and  whose 
actions  should  be,  in  the  philosophical  sense  of  the  word, 
contingent?  Would  not  such  a  being  be  allowed  to  possess 
every  requisite  qualification  of  a  free  agent?  But  the  cir- 
cumstance that  all  the  actions  of  that  being,  and  every 
voUtion  of  his  mind,  are  perfectly  foreknown  by  God,  would? 
not  render  them  therefore  less  firee.  Suppose  tne  individual 
in  question  did  not  know  that  God  foreluiew  them ;  suppose. 
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for  the  Bake  of  argument,  he  is  ignorant  of  the  being 
of  a  God ;  would  the  foreknowledge  of  God,  in  such  a  case, 
render  his  actions  and  volitions  less  free  ?  Certainly  not ; 
for  all  this  foreknowledge  is  possessed  by  God  only,  and 
the  individual  in  question  is  supposed  to  be  as  ignorant  of 
it  as  though  it  did  not  exist;  and  yet  all  the  actions  and 
volitions  of  that  being,  which  are  thus  the  subject  of  the 
Divine  foreknowledge,  must  be  certain,  or  they  could  not  be 
certainly  foreknown.  Thus  then  the  certain  foreknowledge 
of  the  actions  of  a  moral  agent,  though  it  renders  those 
actions  certain,  does  not  destroy  their  freedom;  and  the 
objection  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  decrees,  from  the 
circumstance  that  they  render  human  actions  certain,  and, 
therefore,  destroy  their  freedom,  falls  to  the  ground.  It 
equally  militates  against  the  Divine  foreknowledge :  for  that 
could  not  be  certamly  foreknown  by  God,  which  will  not 
certainly  take  place ;  and  to  say  that  he  foresees  things  as 
contingencies  merely,  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  is  the  same  as 
saying  that  he  foresees  a  certain  thing  will  happen,  that  may 
not  happen ;  for  that  which  must  happen  is  not  contingent :  a 
contingent  event  is  an  event  that  may  or  may  not  occur,  and 
that  which  may  or  may  not  occur  cannot  be  certainly  fore- 
known, that  it  will,  or  will  not  occur ;  if  it  is  foreknown  that  it 
will  occur,  it  is  certain,  and  ceases  to  be  contingent.  Events 
may  seem  to  be  contingent  to  us,  and  in  the  popular  sense 
of  the  term  may  be  so ;  but  there  can  b6  no  contingencies 
or  uncertainties  to  the  Infinite  Mind.  If,  therefore,  the 
Divine  foreknowledge  extends  to  all  the  volitions  and  actions 
of  intelligent  creatures,  and  that  foreknowledge,  though  it 
render  them  certain,  does  not  destroy  their  freedom;  so 
neither  does  the  Divine  decree  destroy  the  freedom  of 
human  actions,  because  it  renders  those  actions  certain. 
And,  therefore,  so  far  as  this  question  is  concerned,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Divine  decrees  is  not  incompatible  with 
the  free  agency  of  man.  But  it  may  be  said  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  Divine  decrees  compels  men  to  act  in  a  given  way, 
and  thus  their  freedom  is  destroyed.  But  what  is  compulsion? 
It  is  constraining  a  man  to  do  something  contrary  to  his 
will, — for  to  talk  of  a  man's  wiUing  any  thing  against  his 
will  is  absurd ;  and  if  a  man  can  be  shewn,  who,  in  his 
natural  state,  sins  against  his  will ;  does  not  choose  the  sin 
he  voluntarily  commits ; — or,  a  man  who  believes  in  Christ 
against  his  will,  or,  in  other  words,  chooses  Christ  while 
his  inclination  is,  at  the  same  time,  contrary  to  that  choice ; 
such  a  man  is  not  a  moral  agent,  and  we  may  cease  to  argue 
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the  [>oint^  so  far  as  he  is  concerned.  But  we  despair  of  ever 
meeting  with  such  a  case. 

We  have  already  supposed  the  existence  of  an  intelligent 
finite  agent,  free  m  the  absolute  sense  of  tiiat  word— -we 
have  supposed  all  the  actions  of  that  being  foreknovm  by 
God,  and  thus  rendered  certain ;  and  yet  that  their  freedom 
was  not  affected  by  that  certainty.  Now,  is  it  to  be  supposed 
a  thing  impossible  with  God,  to  create  a  being  in  every 
respect  like  this — in  attributes,  inclinations,  circumstances, 
and  actions,  insomuch  that  he  shall  do  and  think,  and  act 
in  similar  circumstances  in  a  similar  manner,  and  from 
similar  motives?  Would  not  the  actions  of  such  a  being 
be  free?  lliey  must,  or  else  the  resemUance  cannot  bJe 
complete.  Is  it  impossible  for  God  to  create  such  a  b^ing  ? 
No;  else  he  is  not  omnipotent:  omnipotence  can  do  any 
thing  but  a  contradiction ;  and  it  i^  not  a  contradiction  to 
say  that  God  can  create  a  being  like  some  supposable  type — 
and  every  thing  is  supposable  which  is  not  a  contradiction ; 
any  thing  but  a  contradiction  is  possible.  God,  therefore, 
can  create  a  free  agent,  who  in  the  exercise  ^of  his  free 
agency  shall  accompUsh  the  purpose  of  his  sovereign  plea- 
sure— and  such  a  being  is  man;  therefore,  we  conclude 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  decrees  is  not  necessarily,  or 
actually  incompatible  vdth  that  of  the  free  agency  of  man"*. 

But  we  may  appeal,  as  another  ground  of  argument  on 
this  difficult  subject,  to  our  own  consciousness.  Are  we 
ever  conscious,  either  in  our  vicious  or  virtuous  actions,  of 
acting  against  our  inclination  ?  Were  we  ever  conscious  of 
choosing  a  thing  against  our  choice,  or  of  preferring  a  hne 
of  conduct  contrary  to  our  preference  ?  We  may  be  tcdd 
that  we  are  putting  impossibihties :  we  are  so ;  and  we  are 
anxious  so  to  put  them,  that  our  readers  may  see  their 
absurdity.  When  a  man  is  compelled  to  do  a  thing  con* 
trary  to  his  inclination,  he  does  not  choose  it ;  but  when  his 
conduct  is  the  result  of  his  choice,  in  that  conduct  he  is 
perfectly  free — and  does  not  the  sinner  choose  sin  ?  does  not 
the  believer  prefer  Christ?  The  determinate  counsel  andfore^ 
knowledge  of  God  does  not  affect  the  crime  of  the  Jews  in 
murdering  the  Lord  of  Glory ;  nor  does  the  counsel  of  Ak 
wiU  render  the  faith  of  believers  less  a  voluntary  act  in  the 
Ephesian  converts* 

But  we  shall  finally  appeal  to  son^e  Scriptural  illustrations 

•  See  President  D  wight's  System  of  Theology,  Vol.  I.  p.  2a«. 
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of  the  doctrine.  The  first  we  shall  introduce  is  the  me- 
morable passage  from  Peter's  sermon  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost :  ^^  Him  being  delivered  by  the  determinate  counsel  and 
foreknowliedge  of  God,  ye  have  taken,  and  by  wicked  hands 
have  crucified  and  slain."  And  the  Apostles  confirm  ^is 
declaration,  saying,  "  Of  a  truth  agamst  thy  holy  child 
Jesus,  whom  thou  hast  anointed,  both  Herod  and  Pontius 
Pilate,  with  the  Gentiles,  and  the  people  of  Israel,  were 
gathered  together,  for  to  do  whatsoever  thy  hand  and  thy 
counsel  determined  before  to  be  done."  Can  any  thing 
then  be  more  plain  than  this,  that  in  crucifying  the  Son  of 
God,  all  the  parties  concerned  were  executing  the  Divine 
decree,  and  so  far  accomplishing  the  Divine  pleasure,  and 
the  unalterable  purpose  oi  the  Most  High ;  and  yet  that 
they  acted  as  moral  agents  in  what  they  did,  and  were 
guilty  of  a  most  heinous  crime ;  for  the  guilt  of  which  they, 
and  not  God,  are  answerable?  That  there  is  diflSiculty  ip 
all  this,  we  readily  grant :  but  perhaps  some  such  consiaera- 
tions  as  the  following  may  tend  to  diminish,  if  not  remove 
it.  God,  as  an  infinitely  wise  Being,  must  determine  all 
that  he  will  do,  or  allow  to  be  done,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  all  his  operations  upon  matter  or  on  mind, 
else  it  is  clear  his  plan  of  governing  the  universe  would 
be  imperfect,  uncertain,  and  confused.  Now,  from  the 
determinations  of  God,  thus  eternally  settled,  certain  re- 
sults issue,  which,  though  he  is  not  their  author,  he 
nevertheless  allows;  esteeming  it,  upon  the  whole,  better 
that  these  results  should  be  allowed,  than  that  the  deter- 
minations whence  they  sprung  should  not  exist.  These 
results  are,  therefore,  fully  contemplated  by  his  infinite  mind, 
and  comprehended  and  provided  for  in  his  perfect  plan. 
Such  are  all  the  varieties  of  moral  evil.  God  determined 
to  make  man,— to  mal^e  him, a  free  agent,  therefore  capable 
of  sinning ;  that  free  agency  he  did  abuse  to  purposes  of 
actual  crime ;  but  God  was  not  the  author  of  his  sin,  though 
he  was  of  his  free  agency ;  the  sinful  vohtions  of  his  mind, 
which  led  to  the  sinful  actions,  were  all  his  own.  Hence, 
then,  the  responsibility  and  guilt  of  the  Jews  in  the  murder 
of  the  Son  Godj  they  did  it  of  their  ovm  maUgnant  hatred, 
impelled  by  their  diabolical  passions,  without  any  respect 
whatever  to  the  DiviAQ  decree,  or  intention  to  advance  the 
purpose  and  the  plan  pf  God  in  what  they  did,  If  they 
had,  it  would  have  been,  a  pious  act ;  for  that  wjiich  is  done 
according  to  the  Divii;ie  vnU,  and  vrith  a  sincere  desire  to 
prompte  the  Divine  glory,  is  decidedly  a  pious  act.    But  i^o  ; 
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they  cried  j4way  with  him ;  crucify  him.  So  that  although 
they  fulfilled  the  Divine  counsel  in  what  they  did,  they  were 
as  much  free  agents,  and  therefore  as  culpable,  as  though 
no  Divine  determination  had  existed. 

Let  us  examine  the  other  passage,  to  which  we  alluded  at 
the  beginning  of  this  paper.  "  In  whom  also  we  have  ob- 
tained an  inheritance,  being  predestinated  according  to  the 
Eurpose  of  Him  who  worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel  of 
is  own  will,  that  we  should  be  to  the  praise  of  his  glory  who 
first  trusted  in  Christ."  Now  the  counsel  and  purpose  of  God 
are  infallibly  certain,  but  faith  in  Christ  is  the  voluntary  act 
of  an  intelligent  creature ;  by  this  we  mean,  an  act  done  with 
the  full  consent  of  the  will.  It  may  be  asked,  then.  Is  the 
will  of  man  free  to  receive,  or  free  to  reject  him,  so  that  it 
can  as  easily  do  the  one  as  the  other  ?  We  answer  no ;  for  by 
reason  of  the  fall,  his  will  has  naturally  a  bias  to  that  only 
which  is  evil,  and  would,  therefore,  in  every  case,  without  a 
Divine  influence,  reject  Christ.  Here,  then,  is  the  difference 
between  free  agency  and  free  will.  A  free  agent  is  one  who 
has  the  power  of  willing  and  of  acting,  according  as  his  will 
shall  dictate ;  but  free  will,  in  its  popular  sense,  is  an  ability 
in  the  will  itself  to  choose  good  or  evil ;  and  this  is  not  the 
case  with  man;  for  the  will  that  spontaneously  and  of 
itself  chooses  holiness  cannot  be  a  depraved  will ;  this  sup- 
position would  therefore  falsify  the  doctrine  of  human 
depravity,  and  at  the  same  time  annihilate  the  doctrine  of 
the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  for  the  will  that  can 
choose  holiness,  without  a  Divine  influence,  does  not  require 
a  Divine  influence,  and  therefore  the  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  uiinecessary.  The  will,  indeed,  is  uncoerced  ;  the  idea  of 
a  coerced  will  is  absurd.  But  the  will  of  a  finite  being  is 
limited,  and  bounded  by  the  circumstances  of  his  nature ; 
and  in  man,  that  nature  being  fallen,  limits  the  exercises  of 
his  will  to  that  only  which  is  in  harmony  with  his  fallen 
nature.  While  the  will  to  sin,  then,  is  perfectly  free  (we 
use  the  term  as  opposed  to  coercion),  he  cannot,  from  the 
very  necessity  of  his  nature,  will  holiness  without  a  Divine 
influence  on  the  heart;  and  that  influence  is  such  as  not  to 
coerce  the  will,  or  render  the  will  to  holiness  less  free,  than 
was  the  previous  will  to  sin.  The  one  was  the  will  of  a  cor- 
rupt and  depraved  nature ;  .the  other  is  the  will  of  a  renewed 
nature,  both  equally  uncoerced ;  but  in  the  one  instance,  the 
principle  was  from  within  himself,  in  the  other  it  was  from 
God.  We  shall  only  refer  to  one  other  illustration. 
The  Apostle  Paul  was  in  a  dreadful  storm  at  sea;  all 
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hope  of  escape  was  utterly  lost;  but  it  was  revealed  to  liiiD> 
from  heaven,  that  God  had  determined  they  should  all  bq 
saved :  and  this  he  declared  to  the  ship's  compan]^,  with  his 
own  confident  assurance^  that  the  Divme  ^etermmation,  so 
expressed,  would  certaiidy  be  fulfilled.  And  yet,  soon  aftet 
this,  while  the  storm  was  still  raging,  some  despairing  of  the 
safety  of  the  vessel,  were  about  to  quit  her,  and  make  an 
effort  to  swim  to  shore.  Then  ^*  Paul  said  to  the  centurion 
and  to  the  soldiers,  Except  these  abide  in  the  ship^  ye 
cannot  be  saved.''  On  this  representation^  they  remained 
on  board,  and  they  all  got  sate  to  land.  Now,  who  that 
reads  this  story  but  must  perceive,  that  throughout  the 
whole  affiur,  Paul  and  his  companions  acted  as  free  agents  in 
this  business,  and  felt  as  much  free  agents  in  wl^tt  they  did^ 
as  though  there  had  been  no  decree  existing  on  the  subject : 
and  yet  there  not  only  was  a  decree,  including  both  the  end 
and  all  the  means  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  that  end, 
but  diey  themselves  were  perfectly  aware  of  its  existence. 
Here,  then,  we  have  the  verdict  of  common  sense,  and  the 
ordinary  feelings  of  mankind,  in  favour  of  the  position,  which 
it  has  been  the  object  of  this  paper  to  establish,  namely,  that 
the  fr^e  agency  of  man  is  not  incompatible  with  the  t)ivine 
decrees. 

Let,  then,  our  faith  in  the  Divine  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  be  established  by  the  consideration  of  such  a 
subject  as  this.    Here  we  see  God  acting  according  to  an 
infinitely  wise  and  perfect  plan :  such  a  pum  is  developed  in 
the  Scriptures ;  ana  the  consistency  that  marks  the  sevetal 
parts,  the  harmony  that  charactenzes  the  whole,  are  the 
impress  of  his  almighty  hand.    Let  us  learn  our  only  depend- 
ence.   Man  is  fond  of  boasting  of  his  independence ;  but, 
alas !  the  boast  but  ill  becomes  a  being  who  is  so  completely 
in  die  hand  of  God.    Let  us  adore  the  unsearchable  JDeity. 
^  Lo,  these  are  parts  of  his  ways :  but  how  little  a  portion 
is  heard  of  him?  but  the  thunder  of  his  power  who  can 
understand  ?"    Let  us  be  encouraged  to  confide  in  him : — the 
perfection  of  his  plan — the  certainty  of  his  operations — afford 
the  strongest  possible  grounds  for  the  highest  confidence  to 
his  intelligent  creatures :  and  it  is  written,  *^  They  that  know 
thy  name  will  put  their  trust  in  thee."     How  should  the 
consideration  of  such  a  subject  teach  us  to  value  the  \m« 
speakable  gift,  that  when,  in  his  infinite  wisdom,  God  had 
permitted  sin  to  enter  and  destroy  the  human  race,   he 
provided  a  strong  deliverer,  and  sent  his|  Son  to  repair  the 
rams  of  the  fall— to  rebuUd  the  desolated  mansion,  and 
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tender  it  once  more  a  residence  for  Deity ;  thus  overruling 
feidi  for  good: — where  sin  abounded,  causing  grace  much 
more  to  abound.  Turning,  then,  with  profound  adoration  from, 
the  knowledge  that  is  too  wonderful  for  us,  let  us  believe  in 
Christ,  according  to  the  Divinef  conmiandment,  for  "  he  that 
believeth  shall  be  saved."  And  let  no  man,  to  whom  the 
offer  of  Christ  is  made,  think  to  shelter  himself  for  the 
Rejection  of  that  offer  in  the  abysses  of  such  mysteries  as  these; 
for  thus  it  is  written  ;-A-and,  after  all  the  sneers  of  infidelity, 
and  cavils  of  objectors,  the  dreadful  alternative  stands  un- 
alterably the  same,  "  He  that  believeth  shall  be  saved,  and 
he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned/' 
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PART  I, 


Situation  and  Extent  of  the  Land  of  Israel^its  Population — Fertilitj/, 
— Tenures—Soil^Climate'^Seasons-'Jgricultural  Produce.      * 

[The  follotfiog  pages  are  not  offered  to  the  reader  as  a  complete  Essay  upon  the 
sobject,  bot  memj  as  hints  thiown  out  to  promote  investigation;  and  it  is  lioped 
that  others  will  contribute,  fifovi  their  stores,  to  a  farther  elucidationi  From  the 
Tarioos  particulars  of  which  it  treats  being  mentioned  only  incidentally  in  the 
books  from  which  they  are  taken,  complete  information  is  neither  to  be  expected 
nor  obtained ;  yet  the  subject  is,  at  any  rafe,  worthy  of  notice,  were  it  only  as  a 
matter  of  antiquity  and  curiosity :  but  it  may,  likewise^  afford  hints,  in  aii^ 
economical,  as  weU  as  in  a  moral  and  religious  p(4nt  of  yiew«  The  reader  is, 
therefore,  re<iuested  to  bear  this  in  mind ;  and,  where  we  have  only  an  intimation^ 
not  to  require  amplitude ;  and,  where  there  is  only  room  for  conjecture,  not  to 
expect  certainty.  And,  after  all,  should  the  information  respecting  the  agriculture 
of  the  Israelites  in  the  laud  of  Canaan,  prove  to  be  but  small,  of  next  to  nothing. 
It  will  be  some  satisfaction  to  have  ascertained  that  it  is  all  that  is  tobeacquiredy 
at  so  great  adutance  of  time  and  place,  and  under  the  yet  more  disadvantageoas 
circumstances  of  a  total  change  of  inhabitants,  laws,  and  religion.] 

Man,  in  the  original  intention  of  the  Creator,  viras 
designed  to  be  employed  in  agriculture.  The  v^hole 
earth,  at  the  cr^tion,  was  rural:  and  man  veas  placed  in 
one  selected,  peculiarly  favoured,  and  n\ost  deUghtfuI  spot^ 
i^  to  dress  it,  and  to  keep  it;"  in  which  words  must  be 
imderstood  some  care  and  exertion,  however  pleasing,  and 
however  salutary.  All  the  kingdoms  of  nature  were  placed 
at  his  disposal ;  but,  as  he  himself  was  a  created  being,  it 
was  right  that  he  should  live  in  dependence  upo^  his  Creator^ 
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fZnd  a  single  test  of  his  obedience  was  instituted:  ''  Be 
.fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it, 
and  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the 
fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon 
the  earth.  Behold,  I  have  given  you  every  herb  bearing 
seed,  which  is  upon  ^e  face  of  all  the  earth,  and  every  tree,  in 
the  which  is  the  firuit  of  a  tree  yielding  seed ;  to  you  it  shall 
be  for  meat/'  Gen,  i.  28,  29.  "  Of  every  tree  of  the  garden 
thou  mayest  fireely  eat:  but  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil,  thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it :* for  in  the  day  that 
thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die."  ii.  16,  17.  The 
prohibition  was  soon  violated;  the  fruit  was  eaten,  and  man  was 
driven  from  his  easier  employment  in  Eden,  the  garden  of  the 
Lord,  to  earn  his  bread  by  "  the  sweat  of  his  face,'*  from  out 
the  land  cursed  with  the  spontaneous  and  rapid  growth  of 
the  thorn,  the  thistle,  and  all  kinds  of  weeds,  until  he 
should  himself  be  consigned  to  the  earth  which  he  had 
^cultivated.  The  seasons  were  changed ,  and  the  cattle,  par- 
taking of  the  disobedient  nature  of  their  lord  and  master, 
were  to  be  held  in  subjection  by  the  rod  of  power. 

Agricultural  writers  usually  make  a  distinction  between 
gardening  and  agriculture,  though  both  of  them  are,  in  fact, 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  But  that  is  usually  called 
gardening  which  is  on  a  small  scale,  in  a  piece  of  ground 
near  to  the  dweUing ;  and  to  raise,  by  the  labour  of  man 
alone,  vegetables  for  the  use  of  the  family.  Agriculture  is 
carried  on  upon  a  larger  scale,  with  the  help  of  cattle,  and 
for  the  sustenance  of  cattle  as  well  as  man.  And,  in  com- 
paring the  two,  gardening  still  seems  to  bear  much  of  its 
original  character,  of  an  employment  and  opportunity  of 
meditation,  in  a  state  of  comparative  tranquillity  and  in- 
nocence. In  agriculture  there  is  more  of  the  sweat  of  the 
brow  to  subdue  the  turbulent  passions  of  rebellious  man,  and 
those  turbulent  passions  are  likewise  called  into  action  from 
the  often  untractable  dispositions  of  the  once  obedient,  but 
now  rebellious  animals,  our  servants. 

Of  the  immediate  o£^pring  of  our  transgressing  progenitors, 
one  was  "  a  keeper  of  sheep,"  the  other  "  was  a  tiller  of  the 
ground.''  The  one  offered  m  sacrifice  to  God,  as  an  emblem 
of  an  atonement  afterwards  to  be  made,  ''  the  firstlings  of  his 
flock;"  the  other  "  brought  of  the  fruit  of  the  ground,"  an 
emUem  of  ''  the  first  fruits"  of  them  that  were  to  arise  from 
the  earth  at  the  gbeat  and  awful  harvest  of  alu 
(1  Car.  XV.  20—23.  Mev.  xiv.  16.) 

In  jNTOcess  of  time,  tht  earth  being  filled  with  vjolence 
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aiid  wickedness,  Grod  was  pleased  to  drown  the  whote 
with  an  overwhehning  flood,  preserving  only  eight  persons, 
together  with  some  of  each  kind  of  animal,  alive,  in  cm  ark 
which  floated  on  the  waters ;  and,  on  the  subsiding  of  these 
waters,  a  blessing  of  fruitfulness  and  multitude  was  nro- 
nounced  upon  the  survivors,  and  a  promise  was  made,  that, 
"  While  the  earth  remaineth,  seed-time  and  harvest,  and  cold 
and  heat,  and  summer  and  winter,  and  day  and  night,  shall 
not  cease."  The  animal,  as  well  as  the  vegetable  creation, 
was  granted  to  man  as  his  food ;  and  then  Noah,  the  head  of 
the  remnant  of  the  old  world,  the  head  also,  and  proge- 
nitor of  the  new,  "  began  to  be  an  husbandman,  and  planted  a 
vineyard."  The  wealth  of  the  patriarchs  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  consisted  chiefly  in  their  flocks  and  their  herds :  they 
were  temporary  sojourners,  in  tents,  in  a  strange  land;  but 
that  land  was  promised  to  them,  that  is  to  their  posterity,  in 
after  times^  as  a  settled  habitation,  ^s  ''  a  laud  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey," — "  a  good  land,  a  land  of  brooks  ofvmf^t, 
of  fountains  and  depths  that  spring  out  of  valleys  and  hills ; 
a  land  of  wheat,  and  barley,  and  vines,  and  fig-trees,  and 
pomegranates ;  a  land  of  oil  olive ;  a  land  wherein  they  should 
cat  bread'  without  scarceness,"  inhere  they  should  "  not  lack 
any  thing ;"  "  a  land  whose  stones  were  iron,  and  out  of 
whose  hills  they  should  dig  brass:"  Dent.  viii.  7 — 9. 
Accordingly,  in  the  due  time,  the  children  of  Israel  were 
established  in  this  country,  with  this  blessing  upon  them,  if 
they  should  observe  the  commandments  of  God :  "The  Lord 
thy  God  will  set  thee  on  high  above  all  nations  of  the  earth. 
Blessed  shalt  thou  be  in  the  city,  and  blessed  shalt  thou  be  in 
the  field.  Blessed  shall  be  the  fruit  of  thy  bod^,  and  the 
fruit  of  thy  ground,  and  the  fruit  of  thy  cattle,  the  increase  of 
thy  kine,  and  the  flocks  of  thy  sheep.  Blessed  shaU  be  thy 
basket  and  thy  store.  Blessed  shalt  thou  be  when  thou 
comest  in,  and  blessed  shalt  thou  be  when  thou  goest  out.— 
The  Lord  shall  command  the  blessing  upon  thee  in  thy 
store-houses,  and  in  all  that  thou  settest  thine  hand  unto.— 
And  the  Lord  shall  make  thee  plenteous  in  goods,  in  the 
fruit  of  thy  body,  and  in  the  fruit  of  thy  catSe,  and  in  the 
fruit  of  thy  ground. — ^The  Lord  shall  open  unto  thee  hi& 
good  treasure,  the  heaven  to  give  the  rain  unto  thy  land  in 
his  season,  and  to  bless  all  the  work  ofthine  hand."  (See 
Deut.  xxviii.  1 — 14.)  The  contrary  of  all  this,  and  much 
more,  was  denounced  against  them  in  case  of  disobedience. 

The  land  of  Israel  lies  considerably  within  the  temperate 
lone,  from  about  31^^,  to  about  334*^,  of  north  latitude^  and 
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Iw  about  IJ^  across  at  its  greatest  breadth,  and  about  J®  in 
the  narrowest  part;  so  that  it  cannot,  at  the  most,  be  con- 
sidered as  containing  above  three  square  degrees.  Fleury,  in 
his  book  on  "  The  Manners  of  the  Israelites,"  the  edition  by 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  (3d  edit.  8vo.  p.  59),  says,  that  "  It  cannot 
be  computed  as  less  than  five  degrees  square,  according  to 
the  maps."  But  five  degrees  square  would  give  twenty-five 
square  degrees;  so  that  he  must  surelv*  mean,  but  five 
square  degrees,  and  that  seems  to  be  greatl]^  too  much.  The 
computation  here  made  is  from  the  maps  in  "  Wells's  Geo- 
grapnv  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  in  2  vols.  Oxford, 
1801.  Three  square  degrees  will  give  4,800  square  miles, 
and  3,072,000  S(][uare  acres.  This  is  supposing  it  to  be  a 
flat  surface,,  but  its  hills  and  mountains  will  make  it  con- 
siderably more.  If  we  consider  the  land  of  Israel,  then,  as 
only  two  degrees,  or  120  miles,  in  length,  it  is  but  about  ten 
miles  more  than  the  space  in  England  from  London  to 
Norwich,  or  to  BaA,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  90  to  30 
miles.  England  mav  be  said  to  be  about  5^  in  length  from 
^orth  to  south,  with  a  breadth  varying;  from  one  to  three 
degrees;  that  is  about  300  miles  in  length,  by  froni  60  to  180 
.broad.  England. alone,  not  including  Wales,  contains  86,129 
«quare  miles,  and  63,719,695  square  acres.  The  total  popu- 
lation of  England  alone  is  8,331,434.  When  David  numbered 
the  j^eople,  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  9.)  there  were  800,000  fighting 
men  in  Israel,  and  500,000  men  of  Judah,  or  1,300,000.  We 
must  reckon  nearly  as  many  womeii  as  men,  or  at  least, 
1,200,000,  and  of  old  men,  old  women  and  children  at 
least  five  to  every  couple,  which  would  make  6,500,000,  or  a 
total  population  of  9,000,000,  much  exceeding  that  of  Eng- 
land, upon  not  a  tenth  of  its  space.  And  this  may  be  easily 
credited,  if  we  take  several  particulars  into  consideration,  as, 
first,  the  general  fertility  of  the  land.  We  consider  it  not 
bad  wheat  land  in  England,  which,  from  a  sowing  of  2J 

^bushels  to  the  acre  makes  a  return  of  from  20  to  30  bushels. 

'Suppose  we  take  25  as  the  medium,  that  is  tenfold ;  whereas 
the  sower  in  the  parable,  from  his  "  good  ground,",  received 
a  return  of  thirty,  sixty,  and  an  hundred  fold.  They  had, 
secondly,  no  horses  for  war,  for  agriculture,  for  carriages,  or 
for  pleasure,  the  maintenance  of  which  with  us  takes  up  so 

.large  a  portion  of  our  land.  Their  parks  and  useless  pleasure 
grounds  must  have  been  but  small,  and  their  general  habits 

.  were  more  plain  and  firugal  than  ours  *. 

*  Maundrel,  in  his  Joamey  from  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  says,  **  Fbr  the 
husbanding  of  these  mountains^  their  manner  was  to  gather  u[^  the  stones, 
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The  land  of  Israel  was  bounded  on  the  north  and  north* 
east  by  the  mountains  of  Lebanon  and  Hermon^  which  kept 
tS  the  cold  winds  in  that  direction^  while  the  mountains  on 
the  south  equally  defended  them  from  the  scorching  winds 
from  the  Deserts  of  Arabia ;  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  on 
the  west  and  north-west,  supplied  it  with  refreshing  breezes. 

In  respect  to  tenure,  eacn  Israelite  had  his  own  portion  of 
arable  land,  which  was  the  same  as  that  which  had  been 
allotted  to  his  forefathers  at  the  first  settlement  .under  Joshua: 
and  to  each  district  were  assigned  common  pastures  for  the 
support  of  their  numerous  flocks  and  herds.  They  could 
neitner  change  their  place,  nor  enrich  themselves  to  any 
great  degree.  The  laws  respecting  the  jubilee  had  piorided, 
that  all  dienations  should  be  revoked  every  fifty  years ;  and 
it  was  forbidden  to  exact  the  payment  of  debts,  not  only  in 
the  forty-ninth,  but  also  in  every  sabbatical  year.  This  very 
much  prevented  both  selling  and  borrowing :  and  thus  every 
man  was  confined  to  the  portion  of  his  ancestors,  and  took  a 
pleasure  in  improving  it,  knowing  it  could  never  go  out  of 
the  family.    If,  by  the  increase  of  a  family,  it  was  necessary 

and  place  them  in  several  lines,  along  the  sides  of  the  hills,  in  form  of  a 
wall.  By  such  borders  they  supported  the  mould  from  tumbling,  or  being 
washed  down ;  and  formed  many  beds  of  excellent  soil,  rising  gradually 
one  above  another,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  mountains.  Of  this 
form  of  culture  you  see  evident  footsteps  wherever  you  go  in  all  the  moun- 
tains of  Palestine.  Thus  the  very  rocks  were  made  fruitful.  And,  perhaps, 
there  is  no  spot  of  ground  in  this  whole  land,  that  was  not  formerly  improved, 
to  the  production  of  something  or  other  ministering  to  the  sustenance  of 
human  life :  for,  than  the  plain  countries  nothing  can  be  more  fruitful, 
whether  for  the  production  of  com  or  cattle,  and  consequently  of  milk.  The 
hills,  though  improper  for  all  cattle,  except  goats,  yet  being  disposed  into 
such  beds  as  are  afore  described,  served  very  well  to  bear  com,  melons, 
goards,  cucumbers,  and  such  like  garden  stuff,  which  makes  the  principal 
food  of  these  countries  for  several  months  in  the  year.  The  most  rocky 
parts  of  all,  which  could  not  well  be  adjusted  in  that  manner  for  the  pro- 
duction of  com,  might  yet  serve  for  the  plantation  of  vines  and  olive  trees, 
which  delight  to  extract,  the  one  its  fatness,  the  other  its  sprightly  juice, 
chiefly  out  of  such  dry  and  flinty  places.  And  the  great  plain  joming  to  the 
Dead  Sea,  which,  by  reason  of  its  salcness,  might  be  thought  unserviceable 
both  for  cattle,  com,  olives,  and  vines,  had  yet  its  proper  usefulness,  for  the 
xiourishment  of  bees,  and  for  the  fabric  of  honey;  of  which  Josephus  gives 
us  his  testimony,  {De  Bell.  Jud,  lib.  v.  cap.  4.)  and  I  have  reason  to 
believe  it,  because  when  I  was  there,  I  perceived  ill  many  places  a  smell  of 
honey  and  wax,  as  strong  as  if  one  had  been  in  an  apiary.  Why,  then, 
mi^ht  not  this  country  very  well  maintain  the  vast  number  of  its  inhabitants, 
bemg  in  every  part  so  productive  of  either  milk,  com,  wine,  oil,  or  honey, 
which  are  the  principal  food  of  these  eastern  nations;  the  constitution  of 
their  bodies,  and  the  nature  of  their  clime,  inclining  them  to  a  more 
•bfttemioas^  diet  than  w6  um  v^  England  and  other  ^oldec  regions  ?"— P.  65*. 
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to  divide  aa  estate  into  shares^  the  smallness  of  each  of  them 
was  compensated  by  breeding  large  flocks  of  cattle  in  the 
cocBcnon  paAtures. 

The  soil  of  the  land  of  Israel  must  have  been,  in  general, 
light  and  rich,  from  the  abundance  which  it  produced,  and 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  agriculturists  plowing  usually 
ivith  a  yoke^  ox  pair,  of  oxen  to  a  plough,  as  was  the  case 
when  Elijah  came  and  found  the  great  fanner  Elisha  with 
his.  twelve  ploughs  and  yokes  of  oxen  before  him,  and  ha 
himself,  like  a  thrifty  husbandman,  holding  the  twelfth.  (Se9 
1  Kings,  xix.  19.) 

.  In  respect  to  mineSj  the  Israelites  seem  not  to  have  had 
any  gold  and  silver  of  their  own  s  that  appears  to  have  been 
furnished  from  Arabia,  especiaUv  from  Ophir,  whilst  Solomoii 
was  supplied  with  what  he  had  for  the  temple  by  Hiram,  l^ing 
pf  Tyre,  who  probably  imported  it  from  Ophir :  (see  1  Kings^ 
Jx.  11.  X.  2-^14.  xxiL  48.  Psalm  xlv.  §.  Ixxii.  15.)  and, 
indeed,  it  was  forbidden  to  them  *^  greatly  to  multiply  gold 
and  silver.**  {Deut.  xvii^  17.)  But,  in  the  more  useful  metals 
employed  in  agricultural  and  domestic  purposes,  in  those,  as 
we  nave  before  seen,  it  was  promised  that  the  country  should 
abound ;  it  was  to  be  ''  a  land  whose  stones  are  iron,  and  out 
of  whose  hills  thou  mayest  dig  brass,*^  or  copper^  {Deut.  viii, 
S.)  We  read  of  coals  with  which  they  made  jSres,  as  if  they 
were  mineral  coals;  we  hear  of  them  used  at  the  altar,  by  th^ 
refiner,  by  the  smith,  and  by  the  baker ;  and  the  high  pnest^9 
servants  "  had  made  a  fve  of  coals,*'  at  which  they  warmed 
ihemselves,  when  Peter  '^  stood  with  them  and  warmed  him- 
self." (LwiL  xvi.  12.  Proa?.  vL  28,  xxv.  22.  Isa.  vi.  6.  xliv.  12. 
John,  xviii.  18.  Rom.  xii.  20.)  But,  on  farther  examination^ 
we  shaU  find  that  these  coals  were  from  toood.  (J)eut»  xxix. 
11.  1  Kings,  xyiii.  23.  Psalm  cxx.  4.  Prov.  xxvi.  21.  Isa* 
XXX.  33.  xliv.  9 — 20.)  It  might,  however,  perhaps,  for  some 
purposes,  be  first  converted  into  chartoaU  The  Israelite^  had 
a  festival  called  Xylophory,  in  which  every  one  brought  wood 
to  the  temple  in  great  solemnity,  for  feeding  the  sacred  fire, 
kept  continually  burning  on  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings.  This 
ieast  is  no  where  mentioned  in  Scripture;  but  Josephus 
speaks  of  it,^De  Bell,  Jud.  lib.  ii.  cap.  17.  §  6.  It  was  on 
the  fourteenth  of  Lous  or  Ab,  the  fifth  month,  or  July. 
Sandys,  indeed,  in  his  Travels,  speaking  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
says,  "  At  the  foot  of  the  boidering  mountaines,  there  ar^ 
cettaine  blacke  stones  which  bume  like  coales,  (whereof  tbp 
pilgrimes  make  fires)  yet  diminish  not  therewith ;  but  only 
oecome  lighter  and  whiter/'  P.  142*    They  sometimes  burnt 
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tow-^nng;  {Ezek.  iy.  16.)  and  probably  camels'  dung,  as  th« 
Arabs  do  at  this  day. 

The  climate,  as  before  mentioned,  from  the  moderate 
eouthem  liettitude  of  the  comitry,  and  from  its  being  sheltered 
by  mountains  from  the  cold  winds  of  the  nottii  and  north* 
east,  and  from  the  scorching  winds  of  the  south,  and  being 
bpen  to  the  sea^-breezes  of  the  west  and  north-west,  was 
particularly  farpurable,  so  as  to  make  it  **  a  haidjiowing  with 
nonetfy*^  that  is,  adapted  to  the  production  o{  flowers,  and 
the  maintenance  of  bees.  The  rain  was  vouchsafed,  for  the 
most  part,  at  stated  times  in  spring  and  autumn,  called  "  the 
former  and  the  latter  rain,"  {Deut.  xi.  14.  Hosea,  vi.  3. 
Joel,  ii.  23.)  In  Amos,  iv.  7.  God  is  represented  as  say- 
ing, "  I  have  withholden  the  rain  from  you,  when  there 
were  yet  three  months  to  the  harvest  ;**  that  is,  the  wheat 
harvest  about  May ;  so  that  this  rain  was  the  latter  rainj^ 
about  February.  The  dews  were  constant  and  plentifuL 
{Deut.  xxxiii.  13,  28.  Psalm  cxxxiii.  3.*)  It  was  not^ 
iowever,  without  its  frost',  to  which  the  nights  are  Uable 
even  in  warm  countries,  and  in  the  summer  time:  Jacob 
complains  to  Laban,  that,  in  his  service,  ^'  In  the  day  the 
drought  consumed  him,  and  the  frost  by  night:**  {Gen.  xxxi* 
40.)  and  the  dead  body  of  Jehoiakim  was  denounced  to  be 
"  cast  out  in  the  day  tathje  heat,  and  in  the  night  to  the  frodt.T 
{Jerem.  xxxvi.  30.)  A  river  is  sometimes  frozen  over  there, 
in  a  night,  when  the  preceding  day  is  very  hot.  (Orton's 
Exposition,  toI.  v.  p.  662.)  And,  as  before  noticed,  for  a 
different  purpose,  on  the  night  on  which  our  Lord  was  ap*- 
prehendea  and  carried  to  the  palace  of  the  high  priest,  which 
was  at  the  passdver,  the  beginning  of  barley  harvest,  "  the 
servants  and  officers  stood  there,  who  had  made  a  fire  of 
coals;  (for  it  was  cold:)  and  they  warmed  themselves.** 
John,  xviii.  18. 

In  respect  to  the  winds,  though  their  general  character 
was  temperate  and  calm,  yet  were  they  subject  to  oc^ 
casional  visitations  of  cold  and  storms.  **  Awake,  O  north 
wind,'*  says  the  bridegroom  in  the  Song  of  Solomon ;  "  and 
tome,  thou  south;  blow  upon  my  garden,  that  the  spices 
thereof  may  flow  out."  (iv.  16.)  "  When  ye  see  a  doud  rise 
out  of  the  west,*'  says  our  Lord,  "  straightway  ye  say.  There 

'*  Maundrel,  in  his  Journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  on  the  nigl^  of 
the  82d  of  March,  says,  "  We  were  surficiently  instructed  by  experience 
what  nie  holy  Psalmist  means  by  the  dew  of  Herman,  our  tents  being  oji 
•^«t  with  \t  as  if  it  had  rained  all  night,"  P.  &7. 
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eometh  a  shower;  and  bo  it  is.  And  when  ye  see  the  6outl)L 
wind  blow,  ye  say,  There  will  be  heat;  and  it  eometh  to 
pass/'  Luke,  xiu  54,  56.  "  Whea  it  is  evening,  ye  say.  It 
will  be  fair  weather,  for  the  sky  is  red.  And  in  the  morning, 
It  will  be  foul  weather  to-day,  for  tbe  sky  is  red  and  lowerir^J' 
Matt.  xvi.  2,  3.  "  The  north  wind  driveth  away  raitti^ 
according  to  Solomon,  in  our  translation,  (Prov.  xxv.  23.)  but 
other  interpreters  translate  it  "  produces  rain."  "  Out  of  the 
south  eometh  the  whirlwind;'*  says  Job;  "  and  cold  out  of 
the  north."  (xxxvii.  9.)  The  whirlwind,  however,  which 
Ezekiel  saw  was  in  a  different  direction:  ^^  I  looked,  and 
behold,  a  whirlwind  came  out  of  the  north,  a  great  cloud, 
and  a  fire  enfolding  itself,  and  a  brightness  was  about  it,  and 
put  of  the  midst  thereof  as  the  colour  of  amber,  out  of  the 
midst  of  the  fire."  (i.  4.)  But,  even  that  seemingly  most 
uncertain  of  all  things,  the  weather,  was  still  considered  by 
the  Israelites  as  under  the  immediate  superintendence, 
care,  and  administration  of  the  first  Creator  of  all  things. 
Our  Lord  himself  says  to  the  Jews,  "  Your  Father  which  is 
in  heaven,  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the 
ffood,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust." 
Matt.  V.  45.  ^^  He  left  not  himself  without  witness,'  said 
Paul  to  the  people  of  Lystra,  '^  in  that  he  did  good,  and  gave 
us  rain  firom  heaven,  and  fruitful  seasons,  filling  our  hearts 
with  food  and  gladness."  Acts,  xiv.  17.  "  The  Lord  our 
•God,"  says  Jeremiah,  "  giveth  rain,  both  the  former  and  the 
latter,  in  nis  season ;  he  reserveth  unto  us  the  appointed  weeks 
of  the  harvest."  (v.  24.)  "  The  Lord,"  exclaims  the  Psalmist, 
"  causeth  the  vapours  to  ascend  from  the  ends  of  the  earth; 
he  maketh  Ughtnings  for  tha  rain;  he  bringeth  the  winds 
out  of  his  treasuries."  (cxxxv.  7.)  **  He  giveth  snow  like 
wool:  he  scattereth  the  hoar  frost  like  ashes.  He  casteth 
forth  his  ice  like  morsels:  who  is  able  to  abide  his  frost?  He 
sendeth  out  his  word,  and  melteth  them,  he  causeth  his  wind 
to  blow,  and  the  waters  flow."  Psalm  cxlvii.  16 — 18.  "  The 
Lord  hath  his  way  in  the  whirlwind  and  in  the  storm,"  says 
Nahum,  ''  and  the  clouds  are  the  dust  of  his  feet.  He 
rebuketh  the  sea,  and  maketh  it  dry,  and  drieth  up  all  the 
rivers :  Bashap  languisfaieth,  and  Carmel,  and  the  nower  of 
Lebanon  languisheth,"  by  excessive  heat  or  drought.  '^  Th^ 
mountains  quake  at  him,  and  the  hills  melt,  and  the  earth  is 
turned  at  his  presence,  yea,  the  world,  and  all  that  dwell 
therein.  Who  can  stand  before  his  indignation?  and  who 
fcan  abide  in  the  fierceness  of  his  auger  ?  His  fury  is  poured 
forth  like  fire,  and  the  Tocks  are  thrown  down  by  him.*' 
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ii.  3—6.)  But,  notwithstanding  this,  the  husbandman  w^ 
not  to  be  dismayed ;  he  was  to  forsake  his  sins,  to  put  his 
trust  in  God,  to  do  his  own  part,  and  to  leave  the  event  with 
God :  **  He  that  observeth  the  wind,  shall  not  sow ;  and  he 
that  regardeth  the  clouds,  shall  not  reap.*'  {Eccles.  xi.  4.) 
*'  Neither  is  he  that  planteth  any  thing,  neither  he  that 
watereth;  but  God  that  giveth  the  mcrease."  (1  Cor.  iii.  7.) 
In  endeavourii^  to  ascertain  what  were  the  seasons  in  thd 
land  of  Israel,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  what  were  the 
three  great  festivals  of  the  Israelites.  They  are  thus  men- 
tioned, Exod.  xxiii.  14 — 17.  "  Three  times  thou  shalt  keep  a 
feast  unto  me  in  the  year.  Thou  shalt  keep  the  feast  of 
unleavened  bread ;"  which  was  joined  to  the  Passover,  (see 
Exod,  xii.  18.)  '^  thou  shalt  eat  unleavened  bread  seven  days, 
as  I  commanded  thee  in  the  time  appointed  of  the  month 
Abib,"  or  Nisan,  answering  to  part  of  our  March  and  April ; 
'*  for  in  it  thou  camest  out  from  Egypt:  and  none  shall 
appear  before  me  empty.  And  the  feast  of  harvest,"^ — called 
also  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  {Acts,  ii.  1.)  from  its  heiugjlfty 
days  from  the  Passover,  {Levit,  xxiii.  16.)  and,  likewise,  the 
feast  of  weeks,  from  its  being  seven  weeks  from  the  same, 
(Levit.  xxiii.  15,  16.  Deut.  xvi.  10.) — "  the  first  fruits  of  thy 
labours,  which  thou  hast  sown  in  thy  field,"  of  wheat ;  "  and 
the  feast  of  ingathering,**  of  grapes  and  olives,  **  which  is  in 
the  end  of  the  year,  when  thou  hast  gathered  in  thy  labours 
out  of  the  field :'  this  is  called  also  "  the  feast  of  tabernacles,^ 
which  was  to  begin  on  **  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  seventh 
month,"  or  Tixri,  answering  to  the  latter  end  of  our  Sep- 
tember, or  beginning  of  October.  {Levit.  xxiii.  33,  &c.)  On 
comparing  this  account  of  the  three  great  feasts  in  Exod. 
xxiii.  with  that  in  Levit.  xxiii*  and  other  passages,  it  appears 
that  the  first  fruits  of  the  barley  were  offered  at  the  Passover, 
{Exod.  xxiii.  16.  Levit.  xxiii.  10—12.  Ruth,  i.  22.  ii.  23.) 
and  the  first  fruits  of  the  wheat  at  Pentecost,  or  the  feast  of 
weeks,  {Exod.  xxxiv.  22.*)  and  the  first  fruits  of  the  wine  and 
oil  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles.  The  barley  was  to  be  ofiered 
in  the  sheaf,  the  wheat  made  into  loaves,  and  the  fruit  of  the 
vine  and  o/ive  in  their  expressed  state.  Now  the  Israelites  had 
been  promised,  "  If  ye  walk  in  my  statutes,  and  keep  my 
commandments,  and  do  them ;  then  I  will  give  you  ram  in 
due  season,  and  the  land  shall  yield  her  increase,  and  the 
trees  of  the  field  shall  yield  their  fruit.  And  your  threshing 
shall  reach  unto  the  vintage,  and  the  vintage  snail  reach  tlnto 
the  sowing  time ;"  {Levit.  xxvi.  3 — 5.)  so  that  their  barley 
harvest  was  about  the  beginning  of  our  April,  the  wheat 
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harvest  the  end  of  May,  or  beginning  of  June.  The  threshing 
continued  till  the  vintage  and  gathering  of  the  oKves  began ; 
and,  when  they  were  ended,  sncceeded  the  feast  of  taber- 
nacles, and  then  commenced  the  sowing  time.  Dr.  Dod- 
dridge, in  his  "  Exposition  of  the  Parable  of  the  Sower,'*  in 
the  {laraphrase,  says,  it  was  "  at  the  spring  of  the  year" 
that  it  was  spoken  by  our  Lord,  and  adds  in  a  note,  **  Many 
^rcmnistances  below  make  this  probable  * ;  and,  indeed,  I  do 
not  find  that  in  Judea  they  soared  even  wheat  sooner :  but  to 
conclude  from  hence,  as  Sit  Isaac  Newton  does  (in  his  Dis^ 
course  on  Prophecy,  p.  153),  that  this  parable  was  delivered  in 
the  springy  is  very  precarious.  One  might  as  well  argue  from 
that  of  the  tares,  delivered  the  same  day,  that  it  was  harvest.*^ 
(8vo.  vol.  i.  p.  366.)  Brown,  however,  in  his  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible,  article  barley,  says,  but  he  does  not  state  on  what 
authority,  that  it "  was  sown  about  October,  and  reaped  in 
the  end  of 'Maroh.''  And  this  seems  to  be  more  probable. 
Barley  with  us  is  sown  about  the  middle  or  end  of  April, 
and,  m  a  favourable  season,  is  cut  about  the  middle  or  end 
of  August;  that  is,  it  is  fit  to  be  cut  in  about  four  months. 
In  a  particularly  favourable  season  it  has,  indeed,  been  known 
to  have  been  sown  and  cut  in  twelve  weeks,  but  it  was  from 
May  to  August.  Now,  although,  in  the  more  fertile  soil 
and  more  favourable  cUmate  of  Judea,  it  might  not  take  so 
long  a  time  to  come  to  perfection,  yet,  as  it  was  cut  much 
earlier,  we  must  allow  at  least  as  long,  if  not  a  longer  time, 
and  must  then  suppose  it  to  have  lam  in  the  ground  all  the 
winter.  We  read,  (John,  x.  22.)  that,  at  "  the  feast  of  the 
dedication,"  which  was  on  the  third  day  of  the  month  Adar, 
(Ezra,  vi.  15 — 17.)  that  is,  at  the  latter  end  of  our  Febtudry, 
*'  it  was"  yet  "  winterJ*  In  Jeremiah,  xxxvi.  22.  we  are  told 
that  "  the  king  sat  in  the  winter-house,  in  the  ninth  month," 
which  answers  to  part  of  our  November  and  December,  "  and 
there  was  a  fire  on  the  hearth  burning  before  him.'*  Brown 
says,  but  here  also  he  does  not  state  on  what  authority,  that 
there  *'  the  winter  is  very  wet  and  cold,  especially  between 
the  12th  of  December  ana  20th  of  January.  He  adds,  ^*  its 
cold  is  sometimes  deadly,*'  and  refers  to  Matth.  xxiv.  20. 

*  Dr.  Doddridge  does  not  say  what  these  circaaistances  are^  In  Matthew 
this  parable  is  given  in  the  xiiith  chapter;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  xiith 
we  are  told  of  Jesas  going  throngh  the  com,  and  his  disciples  p/ficAsi^  the 
eart  to  eat.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  if  this  parable  of  the  sower  was 
spoken  in  consequence  of  seeing  one  at  his  employment,  it  was  neither 
barley  nor  wheat  that  he  was  sowing;  but  it  might  be  some  other  article,  as 
iUxf  bcansi  or  many  other  seeds. 
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but!  do  not  see  what  evidence  that  affbrds  of  any  peculiar 
severity.  In  respect  to  the  growth  of  wheat,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  with  us  it  is  usua^y  sown  in  October,  and 
reaped  the  August  following.  It  is  also  sometimes '^own 
in  February,  and  cut  about  the  same  time  with  the  other: 
«o  that,  with  the  IsraeUtes,  for  a  harvest  in  May,  it  wa& 
probably  sown  in  autumn. 

In  respect  to  the  various  articles  of  produce  of  the  earthy 
the  first  place  seems  to  be  due  to  ^wheat,  as  being  the  most 

Jiroductive,  most  nourishing,  and  most  agreeable  of  all  graiu. 
t  was  principally  used  in  sacred  purposes ;  the  shew-bread 
on  the  table  in  the  temple,  the.  waters  at  the  consecration  of 
the  priests,  and  the  cakes  of  unleavened  bread  being  made 
of  it.  (Exod.  XXV.  30.  xxix.  2 — 35.  Levit.  xxiii.  13,  xxiv.  6.) 
A  plenty  of  this  was  promised  to  the  IsraeUtes  as  a  blessing 
on  their  obedience :  "  He  should  have  fed  tliem  with  the  finest 
.of  the  wheat,"  {Psalm  Ixxxi.  16.)  "  h^  maketh  peace  in 
thy  borders,  and  filleth  thee  with  the  finest  of  the  wheat." 
{Fsalm  cxlvii.  14.)     The  "  wheat  of  Minnith  and  Pannag'^ 
,was   particularly   famous,   and    so  plentiful  that  they  e»- 
.ported  it  to  Tyre.  {Ezek.  xxvii.  17.)    In  the  treaty  between 
.bolomon  and  Hiram  King  of  Tpe,  for  the  buildmg  of  the 
temple,  Solomon  was  to  supply  him  yearly  with  "  twenty 
thousand  measures  of  wheat  for  food  to  his  household; 
(1   Kings,  V.  11.)  and  the  same  quantity  for  "  the  hewers 
,that  cut  timber,"  (2  Chron.  ii-  10.)  together  with  an  equal 
measure  of  barley.     In  respect  to  th^  price  of  com  amongat 
the  Israelites,  it  seems  very  difficult  to  estabhsh  any  thing 
at  all  approaching  to  the  truth.     In  Rev.  vi.  6,  'under  the 
Roman  emperors,  we  hear  of  "  a  measure  of  wheat  for  a 
penny^  and  three  measures   of  bariey  for  a  penny:**   on 
*  which    Dr.  Doddridge    says,    "  This    may    seem,    to    an 
English    reader,    a    description    of   great    plenty ;    but   it 
certainly  intends  the  contrary,  as  I  have  intimated  in  the 
^paraphrase.     The  penny  was  about  sevenpence  half-pen^  of 
,our  money;  and  it  appears  from  Tacitus,  as  well  as  from 
.Matt.  XX.'  2.  (se.e  Fam.  Expos,  in  loc.)  to  have  been  the 
daily  wages  of  a  labourer.     It  also  appears,  from   other 
ancient  writers,  particularly  Herodotus,  (see   Raphelius  in 
ioc.)  and  from  Hippocrates,  Diogenes  Laei-tius,  and  Athe- 
,n0eus>  (see  Grotius  in  loc)  that  this  measure^  or  chcenix,  wte 
no  more  than  was  allowed  to  a  slave  for  his  daily  food.  What 
would  become  of  families,  when  a  man  could  gain  by  his 
labour  itp^  more,  and  that  only  of  bread,  than  might  sufiice  for 
his  own  subsistence ?    Mr.  LoWinan  interprets  this  thirdseil 
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of  the  scarcity,  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  from  A.  ]>•  138 
to  A.  D.  193,  and  produces  passages  from  Tertullian,  and  the 
Roman  historians,  concerning  the  calamity  the  empire  ez^ 
dured  by  scarcity  in  this  period."  We  learn  this,  however, 
from  the  passage,  that  wheat  was  at  three  times  the  price  of 
barley.  In  2  KingSyYii.  1.  ^^  Then  Elisha  said.  Hear  ye  the 
word  of  the  Lord;  thus  saith  the  Lord,  To-morrow,  about 
this  time,  shall  a  measure  of  fine  flour  be  sold  for  a  shekel, 
and  two  measures  of  barley  for  a  shekel,  in  the  gate  'of 
Samaria/'  Here  wheat  is  only  toice  the  price  of  barley ;  and 
in  this  moment  of  plenty,  if  the  measure  was  the  same^  the 
price  was  higher  than  in  the  former  case.  In  Levit.  xxvii.  16. 
where  Moses  is  speaking  of  vows,  and  the  redemption  of 
devoted  things,  he  savs,  "  It  a  inan  shall  sanctify  unto  the 
Lord  some  part  of  a  neld  of  his  possession,  then  thy  estima- 
tion shall  be  according  to  the  seed  thereof :  an  homer  of 
barley  seed  shall  be  valued  at  fifty  shekels  of  silver."  If  the 
homer  be  set  at  seventy-five  gallons  five  pints,  and  our 
bushel  at  eight  gallons,  then  there  will  be  rather  more  than 
nine  bushels  in  a  homer ;  and  the  price  of  a  bushel  of  barley, 
at  that  rate,  would  be  12s.  8id.,  a  very  high  price  indeed  for 
barley,  which  cannot,  with  us,  be  estimatea  at  more  than 
about  half  the  price  of  wheat ;  so  that,  if  we  take  10s.  as  the 
standard  price  of  wheat,  5s.  should  be  that  of  barley.  Fleury 
(p.  58)  makes  the  quantity  of  com  which  a  man  consumes  in 
a  month  to  be  three  bushels^  or  thirty-six  in  a  year.  But,  I 
beUeve,  our  labourers  would,  in  general,  be  satisfied  if  they 
could  get  two  bushels  in  the  month  of  four  weeks,  or  twenty- 
six  bushels  in  the  year,  or  4^  pints  a  day,  wheat  being  at  10s. 
the  bushel,  or  l|d.  the  pint,  whereas  the  chwtix  (or  pint  and 
a  half)  at  a  penny  Jewish,  (or  7^.  of  our  money)  would  make 
it  5d.  the  pint.  But  all  these  conjectures  and  calculations 
must  necessarily  be  very  vague  and  imperfect. 

Of  what  is  to  be  said  respecting  barley,  something  has 
been  anticipated  in  treating  of  the  seasons  €md  of  wheat, 
where  it  was  stated,  that  it  was  sown  probably  in  the  autumn, 
in  October;  and  in  March  or  April,  just  after  the  Passover, 
it  was  reaped,  and  bound  up  in  sheaves.  {Ruth,  ii.  7.)  In 
Egypt,  though  a  more  southern  country,  the  barley  harve£|t 
was  later;  for,  when  the  plague  of  hail  fell  there,  a  few  day,s 
befcMre  the  Passover,  t^e  flax  was  boiled,  and  the  barley  in 
the  ear,  but  not  ripe,  and  the  wheat  only  in  the  blade.  (Exod^ 
ix.  31,  32.)  Barley  was  considered  an  inferior  grain,  and 
was  used  for  servants,  poor  people,  and  cattle.  JDut,  when 
parched,  its  graips,  and  especially  its  flour,  mixed  with  water. 
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IS  excellent  for  persons  fatigned,  and  is  much  used  by  the 
Moors  in  Barbary.  It  does  not  appear  that  it  was  malted 
and  used  to  make  beer,  which  is  the  chief  reason  for  its  being 
held  in  so  high  estimation  with  us.  Barley,  too,  with  the 
husks  knoc]^ed  off  in  a  mortar,  called  Scotch  barky,  renders 
soups  particularly  nourishing  and  palatable ;  made  into  fru^ 
menty,  it  is  scarcely  inferior  to  wheat.  Barley,  as  we  have 
before  seen,  was  one  of  the  treasures  of  the  land  of  promise. 
{Deut.  viii.  8.)  In  David's  flight  from  Absalom,  his  friends 
brought  him  wheat,  barley-meal,  lentiles,  beans,  and  pulse. 
(2  Sam.  xvii.  28.)  Solomon  had  barley  for  his  horses  and 
dromedaries;  and  sent  barley,  along  with  wine,  oil,  and 
wheat,  to  his  Tyrian  servants.  (I  Kings,  iv.  28.  2  Chron.  ii. 
10,  16.)  A  man  from  Baal-shalisha,  in  a  time  of  dearth  in 
Gilgal,  brought  Elisha  twenty  loaves  of  barley,  and  com  in 
the  husk,  when  the  servant  of  God  performed,  on  a  smaller 
scale,  that  miracle  which  was  so  abundantly  displayed  afters- 
wards  by  his  divine  Successor,  and  fed  an  hundred  men  with 
them,  who  were  satisfied,  and  had  to  leave.  (2  Kings,  iv. 
42 — 44.)  The  tribute  which  the  king  of  the  Ammonites  was 
to  pay  to  Jotham,  was  "  an  hundred  talents  of  silver,  and  ten 
thousand  measures  of  wheat,  and  ten  thousand  of  barley  P 
(2  Chron.  xxvii.  6.)  Barley-bread  seems  to  have  been  the 
usual  food  of  the  lower  classes  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour, 
since  the  bread  which  he  and  his  disciples  had  with  them,  on 
both  occasions,  when  he  miraculously  fed  the  multitude,  was 
probably  barley-»bread ;  for  aprog  is  the  word  used  ho&i  in 
Matt.  xiv.  17.  Mark,  vi.  38.  and  Luke,  ix.  13.  and  in  Matt^ 
XV.  34.  and  Mark,  viii.  6. ;  but  the  aprog  of  the  former  three 
places  we  are  expressly  told,  {John,  vi.  9.)  was  MpiQivogi  ^^^ 
therefore  was  probably  the  same  on  the  other  occasion. 

Rye  is  mentioned  only  twice  in  Scripture.  The  first  is 
Exod.  ix.  32.  where,  in  speaking  of  the  plague  of  hail,  it  is 
said,  "  The  flax  and  the  barley  was  smitten :  for  the  barley 
was  in  the  ear,  and  the  flax  was  boiled.  But  the  wheat  and 
the  rye  were  not  smitten;  for  they  were  not  grown  up.^ 
From  which  it  appears,  that  in  Egypt  the  rye  was  later  than 
the  barlev ;  whereas  with  us  it  is  usually  the  first  grain  sown, 
and  the  first  cut.  In  the  other  passage,  {Isa.  xxviii.  26.)  it  is 
only  mentioned  along  with  wheat  and  barley,  so  that  no  other 
particulars  respecting  it  can  be  collected.  ^  It  is  the  custom 
with  us  sometimes  to  sow  rye  and  wheat  together,  and,  stiU 
oftener,  beans  and  peas,  and  clover  and  other  seeds  with 
wheat,  barley,  or  oats.  This  was  forbidden  to  the  Israelites: 
^^  Thou  shalt  not  sow  thy  field  with  mingled  seed :''  {Levity 
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XIX.  19.)  "  Thou  ahalt  not  sow  thy  rmeyard  with  diveri 
seeds ;  lest  the  fruit  of  thy  seed  which  thou  hast  sown^  and 
the  fruit  of  thy  vineyard,  be  defiled/'  {Dent.  xxii.  9.)  But 
this  was,  probably,  only  as  a  type  to  the  Israelites,  tiiiat  they 
were  to  be  a  chosen  seed^  and  to  be  k«pi  separale  from  aU 
admixture  with  others. 

Amongst  the  articles  which  Barziilai  brought  to  David, 
(2  Sam.  xvii.  28.)  were  heanSy  as  they  were  also  among  those 
which  Ezekiel  was  to  take  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  (iv«  9.  \ 
but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  mention  at  all  of  peas, 

Htches,  or  vetches,  probably  what  we  caU  tares,  are  men- 
tioned apiongst  the  several  articles  to  which  reference  has 
been  before  made',  ha.  xxviii.  26 — 27.  and  Exek.  iv.  9.  In 
2  KtT^s,  vi.  26.  we  are  told,  **  There  was  a  great  famine  in 
Samaria :  and  behold  they  besieged  it,  until  an  ^s's  head  was 
sold  for  fourscore  pieces  of  silver,  and  the  fourth  part  of  a 
cab  of  dove's  dung  for  five  pieces  of  silver/'  On  which 
Orton  says,  '^  They  were  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  so 
that  an  ass's  head,  which  was  forbidden  to  be  eaten,-  was  sold 
for  near  ten. pounds,  and  less  than  a  pint  o( fetches  or  tares^ 
-which  was  only  fit  for  doves  to  eat,  the  worst  of  vegetables, 
was  sold  for  about  twelve  shillings  and  sixpence."  Brown, 
in  his  Dictionary  of  the  J3t6/e,  (article  dung)  calls  them  chicks 
peas.  The  tares  mentioned  in  the  parable  of  the  sower  were, 
probably,  weeds  of  several  kinds,  of  which  more  wiQ  be  sai4 
under  tnat  article. 

Of  lentiles  we*  have  mention  so  early  as  Gen.  xxv.  34.  when 
Jacob  made  red  pottage  of  them,  for  a  mess  of  which  Esauy 
when  hungry,  sold  his  birth-bright  to  him.  They  are  used  for 
the  same  purpose  in  France  at  this  time,  lentile  soup  being 
considered  a  wholesome  and  savoury  dish.  Lentiles  also 
were  among  the  articles  brought  by  Barziilai  to  David, 
<2  Sam.  xvii.  28.)  and  amongst  those  mentioned  by  Ezekiel 
at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  (iv.  9.)  The  defence  of"  a  piece  of 
ground  fijffl  of  lentiles''  was  one  of  the  feats  of  valour  which 
Shammah,  the  son  of  Agee  the  Hararite,  one  of  David's 
generals,  performed.  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  11,  12.) 

"  Millet,**  says  Brown,  "  is  a  coarse  kind  of  grain,  which 
was  given  to  beasts,  and  little  used  by  men,  except  in  times  of 
^reat  scarcity :  but  whether  the  dehhan  appomted  of  God 
K>r  Ezekiel,  as  part  of  his  provision,  was  millet,  we  dare  not 
determine."  Ezek.  iv.  9.  Millet,  with  us,  is  often  used  to 
make  puddings,  and  when  thus  prepared  is  very  good. 

Cummin  is  a  plant  somewhat  like  fennel,  which  produce^ 
its.  branches  and  blossoms  in  the  form  of  a  nosegay*    Th^ 
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Israelites  sowed  it  in  their  fields,  and  freshed  it  out  with  * 
rod.  {Isa.  xxviii.  25 — ^27.)  The  Maltese  sow  it  in  the  same 
manner.  -Doves  wre  very  fond  of  it.  It  was,  probably, 
cultivated  on  a  less  extensive  scale  in  onr  Saviour's  time,  hA 
he  mentions  the  ereat  scnipalousness  in  paying  tkhe  of 
mint,  and  anise,  and  cummin,  while  they  neglected  things  of 
more  impbistant  concern.  {Matt,  xxiii.  23.) 

Anise,  or  dill,  .is  another  plant  something  like  fennel,  the 
seeds  of  which  are  well  known  for  their  strong  aromatic 
smell,  and  their  properties  as  a  cordial. 

Flax  was  an  article  of  considerable  importance  among  the 
Israelites,  though  the  "  fine  Unen  oif  Egypt''  was  one  of 
their  articles  of  importation  and  luxury,  {rrov.  vii.  16.  Ezek, 
3txvii.  7.)  Damascus  too  was  celebrated  for  its  flax  and  its 
linen.  Hughes,  in  his  tragedy  of  the  Siege  of  Damascus, 
makes  Eumenes,  the  governor,  offer,  amongst  the  articles  to 
be  given  to  the  Saracens  as  an  inducement  to  withdraw  their 
forces : 

"  To  each  inferior  captun 

A  turbant  spun  from  our  Damascus'  flax, 
White  as  the  Snows  of  heaven." 

Act  I.  Scene  1.  ' 

The  spinning  of  flax  was  an  employment  of  women  of  rank. 
One  of  the  traits  in  the  character  of  the  excellent  daughter, 
whose  "  husband  is  known  in  the  gates,"  and  "  sitteth  among 
the  elders  in  the  land,"  is,  that  "  she  seeketh  wool  and  flax, 
and  work^th  willingly  with  her  hands.'*  {Prov.  xxxi.  13.) 
Flax  was  probably  used  by  the  Israelites  for  the  wicks  of 
candles  and  lamps,  as,  in  Isa.  xlii.  3.  it  is  said  of  the  Messiah^ 
"  The  smoking  flax  shall  he  not  quench ;"  that  is,  the  almost 
fainting  sinner  he  will  not  extinguish,  but  foster  him.  It 
has  been  before  noticed,  that  in  Egypt  the  barley  was  later 
than  in  the  land  of  Canaan;  that  a  few  days  before  the 
Passover,  '*  the  barley  was"  only  "  in  the  ear,  and  the  flax 
was  boiled,^'  {Exod.  ix.  31.)  that  is,  as  Orton  explains  it, 
*'  the  head  began  to  appear  above  the  stalk;"  or,  according 
to  Johnson,  who  calls  a  boll  ^*  a  round  stalk  or  stem,"  Yo  boll  id 
"  to  rise  in  the  stalk.'*  But,  when  the  children  of  Israel 
were  approaching  Jordan,  and  Joshua  sent  the  spies  to  vieW 
Jericho,  and  they  entered  into  the  house  of  Rahab,  and  the 
king  sent  to  take  them,  "  she  had  brought  them  up  to  the 
roof  of  the  house,  and  hid  them  with  the  stalks  of  flax,  which 
she  had  laid  in  order  upon  the  roof*  to  dry.  (Josh.  ii.  6.) 
Here,  then,  the  flax  was  in  a  much  more  forward  state,  as  the 
passage  over  Jordan  w^s  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  first  month, 
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and  this  was  nine  or  ten  days  before.  (See  Josh,  li.  22.  iii. 
1,  2,  5.  iv.  19.)  When  Maundrel  travelled  in  the  Holy  Land, 
cotton  was  one  of  its  articles  of  produce.  *'  The  country 
people  were  now"  (April  15,  1697,)  "  every  where  at  plough 
m  the  fields,  in  order  to  sow  cotton."  P.  1 10.  But  it  does 
not  appear  that  it  was  so  when  the  Israelites  inhabited  it. 

As  the  principal  blessing  promised  to  this  chosen  people  in 
the  land  of  Canaan  was  that  it  should  be  ^^  a  landjlowing  mth 
miUcy^  so  it  was  promised  to  them  by  God  that,  while  they 
lived  in  obedience,  "  I  will  send  grass  in  thy  fields  for  thy 
cattle,  that  thou  mayest  eat  and  be  full.''  Dait.  xi.  15. 
"  The  pasture  grounds  in  Canaan,  Arabia,  and  even  in 
Egypt,'*  says  Brown,  "  are  still  a  kind  of  commons,  in  which 
strangers,  as  well  as  those  of  the  adjacent  cities  or  villages, 
at  least  for  a  small  reward,  may  feed  their  flocks  and  herds." 
They  had,  however,  certainly  pasture  ^e/ds,  or  inclosures,  as 
well  as  these  commons.  (Jerem.  xiv.  5.  Zech.  x.^1.)  *'  In 
Egypt,  Canaan,  and  some  other  fat  soils,"  observes  the  same 
author,  "  Grass  grows  to  the  height  of  a  man,  and  when  it 
and  flowers  are  withered,  they  are  often  used  to  heat  tiieir 
ovens."  {Matt.  vi.  30.)  And  that  this  was  mown  and  con- 
verted into  hay^  appears  from  Psal.  cxxix.  6,  7.  Prov.  xxvii. 
25.  Isai.  XV.  6.  1  Cor.  iiL  12.  That  it  was  made  speedily,  in 
this  warm  climate,  is  to  be  inferred  from  PsaL  xc.  5,  6. 
where,  speaking  of  the  transitory  nature  of  man,  it  is  said, 
(we  here  quote  the  translation  of  our  prayer  book)  "  they 
fade  away  suddenly  like  the  grass.  In  uie  morning  it  is 
green,  and  groweth  up ;  but  in  the  evening  it  is  cut  down, 
dried  up,  and  withered.'*  So,  again,  we  are  told  of  the  rich, 
*'  as  the  flower  of  the  grass  he  shall  pass  away.  For  the  sun 
is  no  sooner  risen  with  a  burning  heat,  but  it  withereth  the 
grass,  and  the  flower  thereof  falleth,  and  the  grace  of  the 
feshion  of  it  perisheth."  (James,  L  10,  11.) 

Maundrel,  indeed,  in  his  Journey,  (May  11,)  says,  "  All 
that  occurred  to  us  new,  in  these  days*  travel,  was  a  particular 
way  used  by  the  country  people  in  gathering  their  com ;  it 
being  now  harvest  time.*  That  is,  I  suppose,  wfieat  harvest. 
'*  They  plucked  it  up  by  handfuls  from  the  roots ;  leaving 
the  most  fruitful  fields  as  naked  as  if  nothing  had  ever  grown 
on  them.  This  was  their  practice  in  all  places  of  the  East 
that  I  have  seen :  and  the  reason  is,  that  tney  may  lose  none 
of  their  straw,  which  is  generally  very  short,  ana  necessary 
for  the  sustenance  of  their  cattle ;  no  nay  being  h^re  made,  1 
mention  this,  because  jt  seems  to  give  light  to  that  expression 
of  the  Psalmist,  PsaL  cxxix.  6.  which  withereth  afore  it  be 
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plucked  vp ;  where  there  seems  to  be  a  manifest  allusion  to 
this  custom.  Our  new  translation  renders  this  place  other- 
wise :*'  afore  it  growetk  up,  that  is  to  maturity ;  but  it 
continues  unregaitled,  none  caring  to  gather  it :  "  But  in  so 
doing  it  differs  from  most,  or  all  other  copies ;  and  here  we 
may  truly  say,  the  old  is  the  better.  There  is,  indeed,  mention 
of  a  mower  in  the  next  verse ;  but  then  it  is  such  a  mower  as 
fills  not  hi^  hand,  which  confirms  rather  than  weakens  the 
preceding  interpretation."  P.  144.  In  answer  to  this  it  may 
be  said,  that  notwithstanding  what  Maundrel  saw  in  his 
journey,  yet  still  it  might  not  be  the  custom,  or  the  general 
custom,  with  the  Israehtes,  though  they  might  do  it  some- 
timesy  as  we  sometimes  cut  beans,  and  sometimes  pull  them 
up  by  the  roots.  The  frequent  allusion  to  reapimr  with  a 
sickle^  and  the  mention  of  both  straw  and  stubble,  which  was 
sometimes  burnt  afterwards,  {Job,  xli.  27 — 29.  PsaL  Ixxxiii. 
13.  Isa.  V.  24.  xlvii.  14.  Joel,  ii.  6.  Mai.  iv.  1.)  are  too 
many  and  decisive  proofs  of  this.  Besides,  the  promised 
luxuriance  and  abimdance  to  the  Israelites,  seems  to  imply  a 
greater  plenty  and  length  of  straw.  Nor  can  we  suppose 
mat  they  would  neglect  to  make  hay  of  such  luxuriant 
crops  of  grass  as  we  find  they  had,  especially  as  mention 
is  expressly  made  of  hay.  And  the  mower  filling  not  his 
hand,  nor  he  that  bindeth  up  the  sheaves  his  bosom,  witii 
the  ^rass  or  com,  where  but  a  few  plants  grew  casually  on 
the  house  top,  implies  that  the  mower  did  fill  his  hand,  or 
scythe ;  and  the  rec^per,  pr  he  that  bindeth  up  the  sheaves, 
dia  fill  his  bosom  wit£^.^{hat  which  grew  in  the  fields,  and 
was  of  more  ^alue.       .  ^  P. 


Recollections  of  a  Visit  to  the  Falls  of  the  Clyde. 

It  was  a  lovely  moriiing,  in  the  month  of  June,  1811, 
when,  in  company  with  a  friend,  I  set  off  from  Edinburgh, 
on  a  pedestrian  excursion  to  the  Falls  of  the  Clyde.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  road^  after  passing  Little  Vantage, 
a  miserable  public-house  about  12  miles  from  Edinburgh, 
where  we  halted  for  refreshment,  lies  through  one  of  the 
dreariest  sohtudes  I  have  ever  traversed.  No  stranger, 
passing  over  these  moors,  would  imagine  himself  to  be  near 
the  metropolis  of  Scotland ;  for,  except  the  goodness  of  the 
road,  a  few  scattered  sheep,  and  "  here  ^d  there  a  traveUer,"* 
there  are  no  indications  that  he  is  in  regions  visited  by  man. 
The   views   towards  Edinburgh,   however,   from  the  more 
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elevated  parts  of  this  tract  of  country,  are  very  fine;  and  we 
enjoyed » the  prospect,  at  one  period  of  our  walk,  under  the 
most  auspicious  circumstances.  The  sun  had  just  broke 
from  a  pavilion  of  clouds,  and  was  gilding  the  proud  crest  of 
Arthur's  Seat,  that  appeared  like  a  couchant  lion  on  the  line 
of  the  horizon ;  while  the  lofty  ridges  of  the  Pentland  Hills 
seemed  bathed  in  a  flood  of  glowing  ether,  and  presented  a 
spectacle  of  singular  brilliancv  and  grandeur. 

Towards  evening  we  reached  Camwarth,  a  small  village, 
interesting  only  from  its  having  been  the  residence  of  Uxe 
amiable  and  pious  author  of"  The  Traveller,*'  "  Solitude 
Sweetened,"  and  some  other  devotional  productions,  long 
known  and  justly  esteemed. in  the  Christian  world.  We  left 
Cannwarth  at  eight,  and  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening 
readied  the  brow  of  the  hill  immediately  above  Lanark. 
We  paused  to  enjoy  the  deep  tranquillity  of  the  scene, 
wrapped  in  the  indistinctness  of  twilight,  and  the  stillness 
of  tne  tomb.  The  Clyde  was  dimly  seen,  as  it  meandered 
serenely  through  the  valley  to  the  left:  all  was  still,  save 
one  sound  which  alone  broke  upon  the  ear;  not  a  hasty, 
confused,  or  continued  roar,  but  a  deep  and  heavy  dafih, 
which,  mellowed  by  distance,  and  heard  in  the  stillness  of 
the  night,  seemed  like  the  convulsive  throbbings  of  Nature 
in  an  agony.  We  knew  it  to  be  the  sound  of  die  cataract ; 
and  imagination  piptured  to  itself  the  solemn  grandeur  of  the 
.scenery  whose  cQnfines  we  had  reached,  and  whose  minuter 
features  we  were  bent  to  explore. 

Descending  the  hill,  we  entered  Lanark,  and  took  up  our 
qnarters  at  S(HnervilIe's  Inn,  where  we  soon  lost  the  remem- 
brance of  the  day*s  fatigue,  by  a  well  furnished  table,  aQd  a 
blazing  fire. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  set  off  to  view  the  two  upper 
Falls  of  the  Clyde.  The  day  was  most  auspicious,  the  rain 
which  had  previously  fallen  gave  a  delightful  fresihness  to  the 
verdure  of  the  hills,  and  the  abundant  foliage  of  the  woods, 
and  ft  prodigious  body  of  water  to  the  torrent  whose  sublime 
cataracts  we  were  about  to  visit. 

The  road  to  the  FaUs  winds  down  the  eastern  side  of  the 
hill  on  which  Lanark  stands ;  the  town  itself  beinjg  about  650 
£^t  above  the  level  of  the  Clyde  at  Glaseow.  The  walk  to 
ifhe  Cotton  Mills*,  or  New  Lanark,  is  truly  deU^htful.  The 
extent  of  country  stretched  out  into  illimitab^  downs  is 
immense.    Here  and  there  the  eye  distinguishes  spots  of 

*  The  propertjr  of  the  celebrated  Mr,  Owen. 
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luxuriant  cultivation,  and  deep  ravines  richly  virooded.  In 
one  of  these  rolls  the  Clyde,  the  roar  of  whose  waters  now 
mingled  with  an  immense  variety  of  sounds,  indicating  life 
and  business,  grows  upon  the  ear. 

On  reaching  the  Cotton  Mills,  the  road  turns  abruptly  to 
the  left;  and  again  taking  a  direction  to  the  right,  enters  the 
beautiM  grounds  of  Lady  Ross,  which  are  obligingly  open  to 
travellers  every  day,  Sundays  only  excepted.  The  path 
inclining  directly  to  the  Clyde  soon  becomes  a  fine  terrace, 
immediately  abovB  that  romantic  river.  Thick  copses  line 
the  torrent's  side,  and  it  salutes  the  ear  with  an  incessant 
roar,  now  and  then  broken  by  the  deeper  dash  of  some 
inconsiderable  cataracts  at  hand,  and  ^duall;^  heightened  as 
we  approached  the  great  Fall  itself.  Within  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile,  we  reached  a  second  gate;  and,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hundred  yards,  the  termination .  of  the 
carriage  road ;  when,  by  a  narrow  winding  path,  we  pene- 
trated into  the  woods.  The  roar  was  now  become  tremendous 
—  the  heart  palpitated  with  suspense  —  the  eye  was  eager  to 
catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the  unseen  object,  which  every 
moment  promised  to  give  to  its  delighted  gaze,  when  sud- 
denly the  Fall  of  Corra  Linn  appeared,  accompanied  by 
circumstances  of  majesty,  which,  to  one  unaccustomed  to 
such  objects,  might  well  fee  considered  imposing  and  sublime. 
We  scrambled  up  the  side  of  the  immense  rock  under  which 
we  stood,  and  from  our  Alpine  retreat  enjoyed  an  uninter- 
rupted view  of  this  mighty  cataract.  Let  the  mind  picture 
to  itself  the  whole  torrent  of  the  Clyde,  tumbled  headlong 
with  a  fearful  crash  over  a  precipice  of  90  or  100  feet,  into  a 
horrible  abyss ;  surrounded  by  a  noble  amphitheatre  of  rocks, 
from  the  midst  of  which  silence  is  for  ever  excluded,  by  the 
continued  scream  of  wild  birds,  who  appear  to  claim  the 
solitude  as  their  domain;  and  the  perpetual  roar  of  the 
lacerated  torrent,  broken  by  the  rugged  rocks  over  which  it 
falls  into  innumerable  masses  of  foam,  or  rising  in  incessant 
clouds  of  mists,  from  the  brink  of  the  unfathomed  gulf 
beneath. 

We  were  resolved  completely  to  explore  the  scenery  of 
this  wonderful  cataract,  and,  for  this  purpose,  left  our  dan- 
gerous retreat,  and  took  a  path  which  promised  to  conduct 
us  along  the  brow  of  the  cUff,  immediately  to  the  head 
of  the  Fall.  We  were  not  disappointed  in  our  expectation, 
for,  on  reaching  the  summit  of  the  rocks,  an  opening  judi^ 
ciously  cut  in  the  copse  presented  us  with  the  most  com- 
plete view  of  the  cataract  which  the  grounds  can  boast. 
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Placed  some  hundred  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  river 
below  the  Fall,  immediately  before  us  was  the  principal 
object  in  the  landscape,  like  a  tumultuous  heap  of  boiling 
foam :  above  it  were  rocky  ramparts,  crowned  with  luxuriant 
shrubs,  and  richly  waving  woods;  on  the  right  a  mighty 
Babel  of  brown  and  slimy  cliff,  partly  obtruding  its  rug;ged 
peaks  before  the  face  of  the  Fall,  and  partly  retiring,  as  if  to 
shew  it  to  advantage,  and  give  it  room;  in  part  bare  and 
unsightly,  and  in  part  clothed  with  foliage,  which  towards 
the  summit,  and  far  above  the  cataract,  becomes  thick  and 
luxuriant,  and  half  conceals,  the  old  Corra  House,  a  venerable 
ruin,  from  which  this  Fall  derives  its  name.  On  the  left  the 
same  kind  of  rocky  barrier,  though  less  rugged  and  more 
wooded,  confines  the  waters,  and  resists  their  ra^e; 

We  now  hastened  through  the  woods,  till,  taking  an  abrupt 
turn  to  the  right,  we  speedily  found  ourselves  immediately 
above  the  Fall ;  but  not  satisfied  to  be  even  a  few  yards-  from 
the  object  of  our  delighted  contemplation,  we  scrambled 
cautiously  along  the  ledges  and  abutments  of  the  rock,  till  we 
reached  the  very  mass  from  which  the  river  makes  its  terrific 
leap;  whence,  lying  all  along,  we  could  look  down  into 
the  abyss  below.  Here  we  sat  down,  so  close  that  we  might 
almost  have  put  our  hands  into  the  torrent ;  while  the  deaf- 
ening roar,  and  the  awful  singularity  of  our  situation,  be- 
wildered and  confounded  us.  The  sun  shone  in  all  his  glory, 
and  shed  the  bright  effulgence  of  his  beams  on  the  maghi-' 
ficent  scenery  around.  We  sat  watching  the  fantastic  shape 
of  the  masses  of  foam ;  the  inconceivable  swiftness  of  tne 
current  just  before  its  fall;  and  the  prismatic  colours,  that 
like  so  many  rainbows  played  amid  the  clouds  of  ascending 
mist.  What  pencil  could  paint  such  a  scene,  glowing  in  the 
splendours  of  a  summer  noon !  Conceive  what  effect  it  must 
have  produced  upon  minds  accustomed  only  to  the  bustle  of 
the  cities,  and  the  comparatively  tame  and  insipid  scenery 
of  the  South  !  I  could  almost  have  ima^ned  that  the  horrors 
of  the  resurrection  morning  were  realized  before  us ;  that 
some  bar  which  binds  the  waters  in  these  intestine  caverns 
having  yielded  to  their  impetuosity,  the  torrent  was  thun- 
dering the  loud  onset  to  the  uproar  of  that  final  day.  I  bent 
over  the  rapid  current  till  I  became  giddy  from  its  swiftness ; 
the  thought  of  suddenly  losing  my  self-possession,  and  being 
hurried  down  the  precipice,  made  me  shudder;  and  unable 
any  longer  to  endure  my  own  emotions,  I  cautiously  retreated, 
and  sought  a  temporary  relief  in  the  shade  and  security  of 
ihe  surrounding  woods. 
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Issuing  from  the  nigged  rock  which  fonns  the  eastern 
rampart  of  the  abyss,  nearly  halfway  down,  and  projecting 
immediately  before  the  face  of  the  cataract,  we  observed  the 
stmnp  of  an  aged  tree;  and  curious  to  survey  the  Fall  from 
so  singular,  but  favourable  a  situation,  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  we  descended  down  the  side  of  the  almost  perpen- 
dicular precipice,  dinging  to  the  underwood  which  grows 
luxuriantly  upon  it;  and  having  reached  the  tree  in  safety, 
and  cautiously  seated  ourselves  across  its  root,  no  language 
can  possibly  describe  the  appearance  of  the  scene,  or  the 
emotions  of  awe  which  it  inspired.  If  terror  be  a  constituent 
part  of  the  sublime,  we  must  have  been  conscious  of  the 
sublime  to  a  very  high  degree  We  hung  suspended  by  a 
lea£ess  trunk,  that  might  have  proved  treacherous,  over  a 
dark  and  agitated  abyss  of  waters,  where  torrent  rolled  on 
torrent,  and  rock  was  dashed  against  rock,  in  endless  uproar 
and  incessant  rage.  The  lacerated  element  rose,  as  if  a& 
frighted  from  the  horrid  gulf,  in  clouds  of  light  and  airy 
mist,  that  soon  covered  us  with  their  unnatuml  dews,  and 
appeared  to  the  eye  that  views  them  from  a  distance,  like  the 
smoke  of  a  vast  cauldron,  formed  by  Nature  for  some  great 
process,  in  one  of  her  wildest  and  most  savage  glens.  On 
our  left  rolled  the  mighty  cataract,  like  a  mass  of  boiling 
foam,  dashed  into  an  infinitude  of  lesser  cataracts,  tossed 
from  projecting  rocks  in  wild  conAision  on  each  other;  but 
each  m  a  moment  lost  in  one  moving  wilderness  of  waters, 
dazzling  by  its  brilliancy,  as  its  foam  sparkles  in  the  sun 
beams,  and  presenting  an  appearance  which  fancy  might 
readily  describe  as  the  wild  play  of  myriads  of  pearls  and 
diamonds  on  a  bosom  of  spotless  snow.  We  lost  tne  impres- 
sion of  danger  in  the  luxury  of  enjoyment;  the  whole  scene 
was  doubled  in  its  effect,  from  the  circumstance  of  our  being, 
as  it  were,  embosomed  in  it,  and  relieved  from  the  obtrusion 
of  every  other  object.  Seldom,  perhaps,  does  it  meet  the 
gaze  of  a  human  eye,  from  a  solitude  which  may  well  be 
considered  as  its  own,  and  which  the  traveller  who  has  once 
returned  from  it  in  safety,  has  little  desire  to  violate  again. 
.  The  last  station  from  which  we  were  anxious  to  view  the 
scenery  of  Corra  Linn,  was  a  small  conical  hill,  standing  upon 
a  rocky  promontory  a  few  yards  above  the  Fall,  around  which 
the  Clyde  makes  a  majestic  sweep,  ere  it  dashes  down  the 
precipice.  Having  climbed  the  hiU,  the  view  was  wonderfrd 
mdeed.  We  stood  in  the  centre  of  a  rocky  amphitheatre :  all 
around  us  were  stupendous  masses  of  fantastic  shapes,  piled 
up  like  ramparts  reared  to  meet  the  sky.    Above  us,  trees 
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dnd  shrabs  of  a  thousand  dyes  spread  their  foliage  beneath 
the  deep  serene  of  heaven,  and  cast  a  isolemn  shade  upon 
the  angry  stream  that  rolled  in  its  rugged  bed  below. 
Immediately  beneath  our  feet,  was  the  precipice  from  which 
the  river  takes  its  fearful  leap.  The  line  of  vision  lay  downi 
the  face  of  the  cataract,  till  it  was  lost  in  the  foam^ 
while  the  more  distant  rocks  and  woods  were  indistinctly 
seen,  as  the  mist  became  transparent,  or  they  towered 
above  it. 

We  now  left  this  romantic  scenery,  and  hastened  to- 
wards Bennington,  another  majestic  Fall  upon  the  same 
celebrated  river,  situated  about  half  a  mile  above  that  of  Corra 
Linn.  The  path  along  the  brink  of  the  precipice  that  rises 
abruptly  from  the  Water's  edge  is  wild  and  beautiful^  while 
the  river,  scarcely  visible, 'rolls  in  a  deep  gulf  iTormed  by 
mural  r6cks,  that  rise  on  either  side,  and  appear,  as  Mr. 
Pennant  correctly  observes,  "  a  stupendous  natural  masonry^ 
from  whose  crevices  choughs,  daws,  and  other  wild  birds^ 
are  perpetually  springing." 

Withm  a  few  nundred  yards  of  the  Fall,  the  walk  don-^ 
ducted  us  to  3  bold  abutment  of  the  rock,  from  which,  as 
from  a  watch  tower,  built  to  command  this  awful  pass,  we 
enjoyed  the  first  view  of  Bonnington  Linn.  The  prospect 
here  is  rather  pleasing  than  tremendous,  though  this  catsoact 
is  by  no  means  destitute  of  grandeur.  But  the  immensity 
of  the  object  is  diminished  by  distance ;  the  blending  of 
luxuriant  foUage  gives  an  air  of  softness  and  of  elegance  to 
the  scene :  besides  that,  the  Fall  itself  is  much  inferior  inf 
altitude  to  that  of  Corra  Linn,  the  eye  also  is  relieved  by 
bracing  a  wide  extent  of  country,  and  no  apprehensfion  of 
danger  heightens  the  impression,  which,  £rom  tMs  circum^ 
stance,  the  near  contemplation  c^  such  objects  tsually  in^ 
^ires.  We  now  hastened  to  the  Fall,  and  when  we  had 
reached  the  rock  immediately  above  it,  we  builst  almost 
insiamtaneously  upon  a  scene  as  different  in  its  characters 
from  that  of  Corra  Linn,  as  though  the  cataracts  were  on 
distinct  rivers,  and  in  separate  countries.  Here,  indeed,  was 
majesty,  but  in  company  with  mildness :  the  serenity  that 
reigned  above  the  cataract  relieved  the  eye  and  refreshed, 
the  mind,  when  wearied  with  the  contemplation  of  ike 
u^ar  below  it :  and  while  on  the  one  band,  the  trotdoted 
waters,  the  frowning  rocks,  the  thunder,  and  the  foam, 
seemed  to  render  it  a  congenial  abode  for  the  demons  of 
the  tempest;  on  the  other,  the  verdant  meadows,  the  waving 
shrubs,  the  placid  stream,  the  deep  serenity,  procladfiied  it^ 
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where  the  roar  of  the  Fall  is  mellowed  by  distance,  the 
haunt  of  contemplation,  and  a  retreat  favourable  to  the 
indulgence  of  the  softest  melancholy. 

The  Fall  of  Bonnington  is  divided  by  a  bold  protruding 
rock  which  forms  a  small  island  in  the  midst  of  the  stream. 
The  river  is  here  of  a  considerable  width ;  the  sheet  of  water 
is  uninterrupted  in  its  fall,  and  forms  a  stupendous  arch, 
imder  which  the  wild  birds  actually  build  their  nests,  fear- 
less of  intrusion  from  the  hand  of  man.  Perhaps  this  may 
be  regarded  as  the  Niagara  of  America  in  miniature.  The 
Fall  here,  like  those  celebrated  cataracts,  is  separated  in  the 
midst.    The  principal  sheet  of  water^  which  1  should  ima- 

fine  to  be  about  80  feet  in  breadth,  and  from  30  to  40  in 
eight,  is  unbroken;  immediately  above  it,  for  a  short 
distance,  the  river  descends  in  rapids  similar  to  those  of  the 
Saint  Laurence ;  and  it  recoils  from  the  gulf  into  which  it 
is  suddenly  precipitated  in  clouds  of  mist,  in  which  the 
prismatic  colours  are  ever  seen  to  play,  and  which  fill  the 
stupendous  basin  formed  by  the  hand  of  Nature  for  the  re- 
ception  of  these  troubled  waters.  Not  far  above  the  Falls^ 
the  river  resembles  a  deep  and  placid  lake,  unrufJed  and 
serene.  As  I  gazed  upon  the  sublune  contrast,  the  admirable 
image  of  Campbell  came  with  peculir  force  and  adaptation  to 
my  mind— — 

'<  And  mortal  pleasure,  what  art  thou  in  sooth? 
The  torrent's  smoothness  ere  it  dash  below  !** 

There  is  a  melancholy  story  related  of  a  catastrophe  that 
happened  here  some  years  ago.  A  wedding  party  had  spent 
the  day  in  festivity  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Clyde,  and 
towards  evening  had  occasion  to  cross  the  river  at  the  ferry, 
some  distance  above  the  Fall.  But  the  whole  company, 
including  the  boatman,  being  intoxicated,  they  suffered  the 
boat  to  glide  gently  down  the  stream,  till  they  perceived  that 
the  torrent,  now  become  rapid  and  irresistible,  was  hurrying 
them  to  the  cataract;  the  roar  of  which  roused  them,  but 
alas !  too  late,  to  a  sense  of  their  danger.  They  were  ob- 
served by  some  persons  on  shore,  who  hastened  to  the  spot, 
but  were  unable  to  render  them  any  assistance;  and  it  is 
said,  that  when  they  arrived  within  a  few  yards  of  the  Fall, 
unable  to  endure  the  sight  of  the  abyss  into  which  they  were 
about  to  be  precipitated,  the  women  covered  their  faces,  and 
the  men  drew  their  hats  over  their  eyes,  and  thus  the  whole 
jpar^  were  hurried  into  eternity  together! 

Having  become  adepts  in  the  art  of  climbing,  we  now 
ventured,   with  cautious  steps  and  slow,  to  descend  the 
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precipice  to  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  descent  was  di£Eicult, 
but  by  the  aid  of  thje  tangled  foliage  and  withered  stamps 
of  treesy  we  at  length  accomplished  our  purpose  in  safety, 
and,  seciire  from  danger,  began  leisurely  to  survey  the 
sublime  solitude  into  which'  we  had  obtruded.  The  view 
under  the  arch  of  the  cataract  is  chilling  and  horrible.  Im- 
mediately below  the  Fall,  the  water  seems  as  though  it  were 
in  an  agony,  and  struggles  on,  fretted  and  perturbed,  as .  if 
indignant  at  the  confinement  which  it  now  endures,  the 
concealment  to  which  for  a  season  it  is  doomed,  and  the 
rugged  channel  and  strangely  altered  scenery  through  which 
it  rolls.  Indeeo,  when  viewed  from  the  brink  of  the  river, 
beneath  the  rocks,  nothing  can  exceed  the  cold  and  dismal 
gloom  of  the  ravine :  the  light  of  day  seems  but  imperfectly 
to  visit  it ;  while  the  deep  snadows  of  the  overhanging  rocks 
give  an  ebon  blackness  to  the  waters,  that  presents  a  curious 
contrast  to  the  whiteness  of  their  foam. 

''  But  now  to  issue  from  the  glen, 

No  pathway  meets  the  wand'rei^s  ken, 

Unless  he  climb,  with  footing  nice, 

A  far  projecting  precipice." 

Ascending  by  the  same  wild  ladder,  provided  by  Nature 
for  those  who  are  sufficiently  curious  to  explore  her  secret 
haunts,  we  left  the  romantic  scenery  of  Bennington  with 
regret,  and  returning  by  our  old  path,  hastened  to  the 
town,  and  found  a  hospitable  table  and  hearty  welcome  at 
the  Manse. 

There  yet  remained  one  other  cataract  to  be  visited,  namely, 
Stonebyers,  and  that  we  saw  on  our  way  to  Bothwell.  Leaving 
Lanark,  by  a  winding  road,  we  aescended  the  south- 
western side  of  the.  hill  on  which  the  town  is  situated, 
towards  the  bridge,  and  having  crossed  the  river,  presently 
passed  the  village  of  Kirkfield,  when  turning  abruptly  to 
the  left,  the  distant  roar  of  falling  water  again  broke  upon 
the  ear.  The  roar  became  tremendous  as  we  advanced, 
when  at  length,  plunging  into  the  thick  copse  which  lines 
the  rugged  banks  of  the  Clyde,  we  were  delighted  with 
the  view  of  a  cataract,  equal  in  interest  to  any  we  had 
seen.  The  Fall  of  Stonebyers  possesses  characters 'of  majesty 
and  beauty  pecuUar  to  itself;  and  although  much  neglected 
by  travellers,  is  equally  worthy  their  attention  with  the 
other  two.  The  volume  of  water  is  here  as  great  as  at 
Cprra  Linn,  and  the  Fall .  is  undivided :  the  rocks  over 
winch  it  is  precipitated  lie  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  horse- 
shoe ;  the  torrent  winds  round  it  ere  it  takes  its  leap ;  and 
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dashed  from  ledge  to  ledge,  in  wild  and  horrible  confusion, 
the  whole  has  the  appearance  of  a  vast  amphitheatre  of 
foam.  The  height  of  Stonebyers  is  estimated  at  about  65 
feet.  This  is  the  last  of  the  cataracts  of  the  Clyde  :  beyond 
all  is  tranquillity  and  sylvan  beauty ;  and  the  river,  no  longer 
fretted  and  agitated  in  its  course,  wanders  through  one  of 
the  fairest  valleys  in  the  world,  by  many  a  stately  mansion 
and  fair  domain,  to  lave  the  venerable  walls  of  Bothwell 
Castle,  and  then  bear  the  commerce  of  Glasgow  to  the  ocean. 

R^ections  written  by  John   Bradford  the  Martyr^  in  the 
blank  leaves  of  his  New  Testament. 

[This  extract,  and  others  which  we  purpose  to  give  in  our  succeeding  Nombers, 
came  into  our  bands  from  a  very  respectable  inhabitant  of  Bristol,  who  had 
himself  compared  them  with  the  original,  now  In  the  possession  of  a  gentleman 
in  North  Wales.  We  prefix  to  them  the  brief  notice  which  accompanied  the 
copy  obligingly  transmitted  to  us.] 

The  following  detached  and  precious  remains,  were  written 
on,  and  transcribed  from  some  blank  leaves  in  the  beginning 
and  end  of  a  New  Testament  (Coverdale's,  printed  1449,) 
once  the  property  an4  prison  companion  of  that  renowned 
martyr  and  servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  John  Bradford,  who 
for  his  sake  ''  endured  the  cross  and  despised  the  shame,'' 
and  in  company  with  John  Leaf,  an  apprentice  and  mere 
youthy  sealed  the  truth  with  his  blooct,  at  the  stake  in 
Smithfield,  July  1666. 

Say,  reader,  (and  my  own  soul)  should  such  times  return, 
how  couldi^t  thou  stand  the  trial  ?    Watch  and  pray ! 

As  the  sense  or  aifairs  of  the  ftesh  neither  can  be, 
or  ever  in  this  life  virill  be,  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  where 
through  the  most  holy  on  earth  hath  cause  in  consideration 
thereof  continually  to  feht,  seeing  in  himself  not  ouly  oae 
enemy,  but  enmity  itself  agamst  God;  so  the  seed  of  God, 
which  dwelleth  in  them  that  are  bom  of  God,  neither  wiS 
nor  can,  nor  never  will  nor  can,  trespass  or  sin  against  God ; 
by  reason  whereof,  they  that  are  bom  of  (jrod  have  great 
cause  to  rejoice,  seeing  in  themselves,  thro^  God's  good- 
ness, not  only  a  friend,  but  friendliness  itself,  towards  and 
with  God ;  for  though  in  the  flesh,  and  all  they  have  con- 
cerning and  from  the  first  birth,  so  often  as  they  consider 
it,  they  have  great  cause  to  tremble,  yet  in  respect  of  tbeir 
secontt  birth,  and  the  seed  of  God  that  (^elletb  in  them, 
they  should  much  mote  rejoice  and  be  iiestttah  of  eier&eA 
s^hation,  because  he  is  sl^tfgefr  that  is  in  them  th^^  he 
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that  is  in  tHe  world ;  for  no  less  durable  and  miehty  is  the 
seed  of  God  in  his  children  regenerate,  than  the  seed  of 
the  serpent  in  the  unregenerate,  to  move  and  rule  the  will 
of  man  accordingly.  For  evil  foUoweth  nature,  corrupt 
nature  hath  corrupt  will,  pure  nature  hath  pure  will.  Now 
who  doth  not  then  know  that  the  regenerate,  in  that  and 
insomuch  as  they  be  regenerate,  that,  I  say,  they  have  pure 
will,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  Spirit  of  God  regenerating 
them,  so  that  as  their  corrupt  nature  hath  his  corrupt  affec- 
tions, which  n^ver  will  be  subject,  nor  can  be,  to  God's 
laws,  wherefore  though  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  them  be 
something  spotted,  yet  is  not  that  spotting  imputed  or  laid 
to  their  charge  for  the  covenant's  sake,  which  God  hath 
made  with  them  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  whereof  they  are 
and  shall  be  assured  by  faith,  so  the  regenerate  man  hath 
his  pure  affection  which  never  can  or  will  sin  against  God. 
And  hitherto  appertaineth  the  saying  of  St.  John,  how  that 
the  children  of  6od  cannot  sin;  speaking  not  of  the  present 
time  only,  but  finally  and  perpetually,  no  less  attributiiig  to 
God's  seed,  which  he  saith  doth  abide  in  them  that  are  bom 
of  God,  than  to  the  seed  of  the  devil  in  our  corrupt  nature 
and  flesh,  so  that  the  children  of  God  are  always  sinners, 
and  always  righteous ;  sinners  in  respect  of  themselves,  and 
of  that  they  be  of  the  first  birth  ;  righteous  in  respect  of 
Christ,  and  of  that  they  be  of  the  second  birth ;  and  thus 
we  see  what  free  will  man  hath  in  respect  of  his  first  birth; 
his  will  is  free  to  sin,  and  nothing  else ;  in  respect  of  his 
second  birth,  his  will  is  free  to  do  good,  and  nothbg  else ; 
by  reason  whereof  we  ought  to  be  in  most  certainty  of 
salvation;  in  confirmation  whereof  this  of  St.  John,  which  is, 
that  [those]  which  are  bom  of  God  cannot  «in.  We  may  look 
on  other  places  of  Scripture  confirming^  the  same,  as  that 
God  promiseth  to  make  his  people  a  new  heart.  Item,  that 
he  promiseth  he  will  bring  so  to  pass  that  they  shall  walk 
in  his  kws.  Item,  that  Christ  promiseth  his  Spirit  shall 
be  in  him  to  whom  he  giveth  it  a  spring  of  water  mnning 
unto  eternal  life;  also  that  he  witnesseth  them  which  believe 
in  him  already  to  be  passed  all  doubt  and  death,  and  to 
be  presently  m  eternal  hfe.  But  you  will  say,  perchance, 
that  David,  a  regeneriate  person,  not  only  would  sin,  but 
could  do  it,  and  did  it  indeed,  as  Peter  ako  and  cbvers 
others.  Where  was  the  fear  of  God  in  these  men  ?  Did  not 
David  pray  God  to  give  him  his  Spirit  again?  Therefore  he 
had  lost  this  seed:  and  so  it  foUoweth  that  no  man  is  so 
certain  but  that  he  may  utterly  lose  the  Spirit  of  God, 
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and  BO  perish.  Ta  answer  this,  consider  David  and  Peter 
according  to  these  two  births,  whereof  the  one  is  perfect, 
I  mean  it  of  that  which  is  first,  but  the  second  is  but 
begun,  and  not  yet  perfect,  until  the  soul  be  dehvered  out 
of  the  body  by  death,  as  the  body  out  of  the  mother's  womb 
by  birth.  No  marvel  then  if  we  see  the  whole  man  in  the 
children  of  God  oftentimes  to  do  ill  for  a  time,  as  in  David 
and  Peter,  which  proveth  not  yet  that  they  had  lost  the 
Holy  Ghost;  for  as  a  sparkle  of  fire  may  be  covered  in 
the  ashes  though  it  appear  not,  even  so  1  doubt  not  but 
that  the  seed  of  God  was  in  these  men,  though  it  appeared 
not;  and  as  for  David  praying  for  the  renovation  of  a 
right  spirit  in  him,  doth  not  fully  prove  an  uttef  privation 
of  the  same;  for  the  children  of  God  do  pray  often  after 
their  sense,  rather  than  after  the  verity,  as  when  Christ 
saith,  'My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?' 
which  was  not  so  indeed,  but  to  his  sense.  And  David 
prayed,  that  God  would  not  take  away  his  Holy  Spirit, 
whereby  he  acknowledgeth  no  utter  privation  of  the  same; 
whereof  we  have  a  demonstration  in  his  humble  reception 
of  Nathan,  reproving  him,  and  acknowledging  his  fault,  and 
humbling  himself  before  the  face  of  God,  and  praying  for 
.  pardon.  Came  this  of  the  seed  of  the  flesh  ?  Was  not  this 
evident  sign  of  God's  seed  and  Holy  Spirit,  which  kept  to 
David,  that  he  could  not  sin,  that  is,  continue  in  it  finally, 
though  for  a  time  God  most  justly  did  yet  give  power 
to  the  enemy  to  prevail,  and,  as  it  were,  to  triumph  in 
David's  fall.  Therefore,  and  in  the  sins  of  other  the  elect,  we 
see  that  the  seed  of  Satan  sleepeth  not  in  the  most  holy, 
whereby  we  should  be  stirred  up  more  to  vimlance  and 
prayer,  that  by  our  negligence  it  prevails  not.  We  see  also 
that  though  for  a  time  God  suffer  Satan  to  sift  his 
children,  yet  his  seed  reviveth  at  the  length,  and  getteth 
the  upper  hand,  for  else  they  should  lie  still  and  perish 
for  ever:  where  though  we  are  taught  not  to  fall  and 
abuse  this  to  a  carnality,  but  rather  so  to  consider  it  that 
in  our  souls  we  may  arise,  and  in  our  standing,  we  may 
stand  still  and  be  thankful.  Indeed,  no  maii,  I  grants  is 
so  certain  as  he  should  be,  but  the  child  of  God  should 
not  be  certain :  that  I  utterly  deny.  Rather  let  us  acknowledge 
our  unbelief,  and  give  God  this  honour,  which  of  all  other 
is  the  most  excellent,  that  he  is  merciful  and  true.  He  that 
giveth  unto  God  this  testimony  in  his  heart,  and  consenteth 
that  God  is  inerciful  and  kind  unto.him^  and  thereto  true, 
the  same  doth  honour  him  most  highly. 
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1.  The  Life  of  the  Right  Hon.  John  Philpot  Curran^  late 
Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland.  By  his  Son,  William 
Henry  Curran,  Barrister  at  Law.  2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  448, 
532.     London,  1819.     Longman. 

2.  Memoirs  of  the  Legal,  Literary ,  and  Political  Life  of  the 
late  Right  Hon,  John  Philpot  Curran,  once  Master  of  the 
Rolls  in  Ireland;  comprising  copious  Anecdotes  of  his  Wit 
and  Humour/  and  a  Selection  of  his  Poetry,  Interspersed 
with  occasional  Biography  of  his  distinguished  Cotemporaries 
in  the  Senate,  and  at  the  Bar.  By  William  O'Regan,  Esq. 
Barrister.     Svo.pp.  331.     London,  1817.     Harper. 

3.  Recollections  of  Curran,  and  some  of  his  Cotemporaries. 
•  By  Charles  Philips,  Esq.     8vo.  pp.  4l6.     London,  1918. 

Hookham. 

The  life  of  Curran  was  brilliant,  but  not  happy:  the 
splendour  of  his  talents  call  for  admiration,  and  may  excite 
envy;  whilst  the  errors  of  his  conduct  are  but  too  fruitful 
sources  of  useful  admonition,  and  less  availing  regret.  We 
will  endeavour  to  do  justice  to  the  extraordinary  endowments 
of  his  mind ;  to  the  integrity  of  his  political  principles ;  to 
the  delightful  sociality  of  his  temperament,  in  his  kindlier 
moods ;  whilst  we  cannot  forget,  that  in  exact  proportion  as 
he  was  gifted  in  these  respects  above  most  other  men,  would 
it  be  dangerous,  in  delineating  his  character,  to  conform  our- 
selves to  tne  popular,  but  mischievous  adage,which  would  forbid 
aught  that  is  not  commendatory  to  be  spoken  of  the  dead. 

John  Philpot  Curran  was  one  of  the  few  individuals,  who, 
by  the  force  —  we  should  be  justified  in  saying  by  the. sub- 
limity— of  their  genius,  have  risen  from  an  obscure  origin  to 
an  exalted  station  in  society;  and  who,  while  their  ashes 
moulder  in  the  tomb,  have  won  for  themselves  a  rank  still 
more  exalted  in  the  veneration  of  posterity.  By  vague 
traditions,  and  popular  exaggerations,  the  lowness  of  that 
origin  has,  however,  been  grossly  overrated ;  as  we  find  from 
his  present  biographers,  that,  instead  of  being  an  unlettered 
peasant,  his  father  was  seneschal  •  of  the  manor  of  New- 
market, in  the  county  of  Clare ;  at  which  place  his  eldest  and 
only  celebrated  son  was  bom,  on  the  24th  of  July,  1760. 
According  to  the  representation  of  his  grandson,  James 
Curran,  K>r  that  was  the  name  of  the  father,,  possessed  a 
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mind  and  acquirements  above  his  station,  amongst  which  was 
a  familiarity  with  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  and  an 
inclination  and  ability  for  disputation,  which,  on  hisi  son's 
return  from  college,  led  him  to  engage  with  him  in  frequent 
discussions  of  the  metaphysical  doctrines  of  Locke ;  no  very 
usual  employment,  we  presume,  of  an  "  illiterate  peasant," 
or  even  of  the  seneschal  of  a  manorial  court. 

'*  The  only  inheritance,"  Curran  was  wont  himself  to  say,  **  that 
I  could  boast  of  from  my  poor  father,  was  the  very  scanty  one  of 
an  unattractive  face  and  person  like  his  own :  and  if  the  world  has 
ever  attributed  to  me  something  more  valuable  than  face  and 
person,  or  than  earthly  wealth,  it  was  that  another  and  a  dearer 
parent  gave  her  child  a  portion  from  the  treasure  of  her  mind."  (i.  5 ) 

The  mother  thus  affectionately  remembered,  and  deservedly 
endeared,  was  a  branch  of  the  respectable  family  of  Phili)ot, 
a^ame  which,  not  undistinguished  before,  received  the  im- 

Eress  of  its  brightest  honour, -when  it  formed  the  second 
aptismal  one  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  Passing  by 
with  the  neglect  which  it  merits  the  peacock  gaudiness  of 
Mr.  Philips*s  fanciful,  but  ephemeral  colourings  of  her  dia- 
racter,  sufGice  it  to  remark  that  Mrs.  Curran  was  a  woman  of 
endowments  superior  to  her  rank  in  society,  and  that  it  was 
with  justice  that  her  son  attributed  much  of  his  success  in 
after  life  to  the  influence  of  such  a  mother  upon  the  earlier 
impressions  of  his  ductile  but  eccentric  mind.  Nor  was  she, 
as  her  grandson  observes,  ^'  without  her  reward ;"  for  hers 
was  the  rare  felicity  of  seeing  the  dearest  of  her  children 
'^  surpassing  every  presage,  and  accumulating  public  honours 
upon  a  name,  which  she,  in  her  station,  had  adorned  by  her 
virtues/'  It  was  one  of  the  earUest  presages  of  her  maternal 
fondness,  that  her  son  Jack  was  bom  to  be  a  great  man ;  and 
no  doubt  but,  with  the  facility  with  which  a  mother^s  an- 
ticipation of  the  fu^UfTe  grandeur  of  a  darling  child  surmounts 
all  obstacles,  and  annihilates  distances  and  dangers,  she 
already  saw  her  prediction  accomplished,  when  Mr.  Boyse, 
the  resident  clergyman  of  Newmarket,  pleae^ed  vdth  the 
quickness  of  the  lad,  and  commiserating  the  comparative 
indigence  of  his  parents,  received  him  into  his  house,  and 
initiated  him  into  the  rudiments  of  classical  learning.  Nor 
ended  the  kindness  of  this  benevolent  being  here ;  for  when 
the  rapid  progress  of  his  Uttle  protege  determined  his  parents 
to  g[ive  hxax  a  learned  education,  he  generously  devoted  a 
particular  ecclesiastical  emoliunent  of  £10  a  year  to  the 
defraying  a  part  of  the  expenses  of  young  Cunran  s  education 
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in  the  free  school  of  Middleton,  to  which  he  was  Feinoved 
until  he  had  attained  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages  to  enter  himself  as  a  student  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  Such  disinterested  kindness  was  not  left 
without  a  recompense ;  as  he  who  had  consecrated  a  part  of 
his  narrow  stipend  to  the  fostering  of  talents  which  might 
otherwise  have  withered  in  the  shade  of  obscurity,  had  the 
happiness  of  witnessing  their  rapid  expansion  in  the  full  blaze 
of  popularity,  and  of  seeing  them  outstrip  all  the  advantages 
tiiat  burthy  or  that  riches^  that  influence  or  power  could  confer, 
on  his  more  favoured,  but  less  gifted  competitors  in  the  race 
of  fame.     His  also  was  the  rarer   recompense  of  finding 

gratitude  where  he  had  conferred  obligation,  and  of  hearing 
urran,  in  the  full  tide  of  his  success,  with  warmth  and  wth 
constancy,  acknowledge  the  humble  vicar  of  Newmarket  as 
the  first  encourager  of  his  genius,  and  the  chief  earthly 
architect  of  his  fortune. 

It  seems  not,  however,  that  any  very  early  indication  of 
superior  powers  justified  the  persuasion  which  Mr.  Boyse 
entertained  of  his  young  favourite's  possessing  them,  much 
less  warranted  the  prophetic  visions  of  their  future  achieve- 
ments, which  encouraged  the  good  man  in  his  design  of 
transplanting  them  from  their  native  obscurity,  to  astonish 
and  to  eclipse,  in  the  great  rivalry  of  talent, — the  hard  race  for 
pre-eminence,  on  the  wide  theatre  of  the  world.  Two,  indeed, 
out  of  the  three  of  his  biographers  now  under  our  review, 
have  given  to  the  dawn  of  his  talents  a  full  promise  of  the 
brilliancv  which  marked  their  maturity,  and  shed  a  halo 
round  their  declension,  if  declension  there  was  anv,  as  the 
frail  organs  of  their  expression  were  gradually  sinking  into 
the  silence  of  the  grave.  Facts,  however,  are  wanting  to 
support  a  theory  which  the  history  of  men  of  gemjus,  with 
but  few  exceptions,  would  incline  us  to  adopt  as  a  mere 
matter  of  course ;  and  the  historian  of  Curran's  life,  the  most 
likely  to  be  accurately  informed  of  its  more  private  details, 
supports  the  exception,  rather  than  the  rule.  Tbe  chief  of 
his  juvenile  achievements,  on  which,  indeed,  the  two  other 
writers  lay  any  stress,  is  his  having  performed  with  much 
eclat  the  part  of  Mr.  Punch's  man,  on  the  sudden  indisposi- 
tion of  that  very  principal  personage^,  in  a  puppet  show  at 
the  fair  of  his, native  village;  a  stronger  encouragement, 
we  should  think,  for  hope  that  be  would  in  after-life  make 
an  excellent  Jack-pudding  to  a  showman,  than  that  he  would 
burst  uj)on  the  world  as  the  Demosthenes  of  modern  times. 
His  views  when  he  entered  the  University,  were  directed 
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to  the  Church ;  and  so  strong  was  his  mother's  predilection 
for  the  sacred  calUng,  that  when  she  had  heara  a  sermod 
delivered  before  the  judges  of  assize  at  Cork,  which  her 
son  had  composed  for  a  mend,    she  answered  the  flattering 
congratulations  of  her  neighbourhood  upon  its  merits,  by 
declaring  that  it  broke  her  heart  to   think  what  a  noble 
preacher  was  lost  to  the  Church,  when  John  disappointed 
them  all  and  insisted  on  becoming  a  lawyer.     Nor  was  her 
regret  at  the  change   at  all  diminished,   when  her  friends 
attempted  to  console  her  for  it,  by  reminding  her  that  she  had 
lived  to  see  her  favourite  child  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
land.     "  Don't  speak  to  me  of  judges/*  she  would  exclaiin, 
"John  was  fit  for  any  thing;  and  had  he  but  followed  our 
advice,  it  ntight  hereafter  be  written  upon  my  tomb,  that 
I  had  died   the  mother   of  a  bishop,*'    Happily,   however, 
for  his   reputation;   happily,   too,   for  the  interests   of  re- 
ligion, this  ultimum  thule  of  maternal  ambition  never  was 
attained,  but  crushed  in  its  very  bud.     Curran  was  placed 
in  a  station  to   which  the  splendour  of  his  talents  were 
better  adapted,   and  where  the  errors  of  his  conduct  had 
a  less  mischievous  effect.     Perhaps,  to  avail  ourselves  of 
his  own  energetic  expressions, — for  if  our  memory  serves 
us  correctly,  they  are  his — he  might  have  anticipated  Kirwan 
in  interrupting  the  repose  of  the  pulpit ;  he  might,  like  him, 
have  shaken  one  world  with  the  thunder  of  another ;  though 
we  are  by  no  means  convinced  that  this  would  have  been 
the  case.    To  us,  on  the  contrary,  it  appears,  that  the  strong, 
masculine,  and   sarcastic  style  of  Mr.  Curran's  eloquence 
was  much  less  suited  to  the  mild  persuasion*  of  the  pulpit, 
than  to   the   warm  and  acrimonious   contests  of  party  in 
the  senate,  and  to  the  stormy  scene  of  "Strife  and  litigation 
at  the  bar.     In  the  former  sphere  the  readiness  of  his  wit 
would  have  been  useless ;  or  at  least  he  ought  to  have  laid  ^ 
it  aside,  warned,  like  the   prophet  of  old,  that  the  place 
whereon  he   stood  was  holy  ground.      To  the  latter   he 
might  justifiably  come  armed  with  all  the  advantages  that 
his  unrivalled  talent  for  sarcasm,  for  ridicule,  and  repartee 
could   give  him,  over  an  adversary  who  might  the   most 
readily  be  assailed — ^with  an  auditory  that  would  be  the  more 
forcibly  affected  by  a  skilful  use  of  these  dangerous  but 
powerful  weapons.     His  mode  of  life  too  must  have  been 
greatly  altered;  his    creed,    his    views,    and    propensities, 
radically  changed,  ere  he  could  have  sustained,  as  it  would 
have  become  nim  to  do,  in  the  face,  and  for  the  example  of 
his  clergy  and  his  flock,  and  in  a  constant  anticipation  of  the 
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day  of  judgment,  the  responsible  character  of  a  Christian 
bishop. 

At  college  Curran  was  distinguished  by  his  wit,  his  so^ 
ciality,  and  his  irreg^arities,  rather  than  by  his  leamin?^ 
though  he  was  sufficiently,  attentive  to  his  studies  to  obtam 
a  scholarship,  and  had  ambitioii  enough  to  begin  to  read  for 
a  fellowship,  though  he  wanted  perseverance,  or  a  sufficient 
impetus  to  obtain  it,  as  he  soon  laid  aside  the  desi^.  It 
was  during  the  second  year  of  his  residence  in  Dubhn  that 
he  fixed  on  the  law  as  his  future  profession ;  and  we  shall 
give,  in  the  words  of  his  filial  biographer,  the  singidar  cir* 
cumstance  that  first  happily  suggested  this  change  in  hia 
destination. 

**  He  had  committed  some  breach  of  the  college  regulations,  for 
which  he  was  sentenced  by  the  censor.  Dr.  Patrick  Duigenani 
either  to  nay  a  fine  of  five  shillings,  or  to  translate  into  Latin  a 
number  ot  the  Spectator;    He  found  it  more  convenient  to  accept 
the  latter  alternative ;  but  on  the  appointed  day  the  exercise  was 
not  ready,  and  some  unsatisfactory  excuse  was  assigned.    Against 
the  second  offence  a  heavier  pendty  was  denounced — he  was  con- 
demned to  pronouncQ  a  I^tin  oration  in  laudem  decori  from  the 
pulpit  in  the  college  chapel.     He  no  longer  thought  of  evading  his 
sentence,  and  accordingly  prepared  the  panegyric;  but  when  he 
came  to  recite  it,  he  had  not  proceeded  lar  before  it  was  found  to 
contain  a  mock  model    of   ideal  perfection,  which   the  doctor 
instantly  recogtiised  to  be  a  glaring  satire  upon  liimself.    As  sood^ 
therefore,  as  me  young  orator  had  concluded,  and  desccfnded  fi'oni 
his  station,  he  was  summoned  before  the  provost  and  fellows  to 
account  for  his  behaviour.    Dr.  Duigenan  was  not  very  popular^ 
and  the  provost  was  secretly  not  displeased  at  any  circumstance 
that  could  mortify  him.     He  therefore  merely  went  through  the 
forih  of  calling  upon  the  oftender  for  an  explanation,  and  listening 
with  indulgence  to  the  ingenuity  with  which  he  attempted  to  soften 
down  the  libel,  dismissed  him  with  a  slight  reproof.    When  Mr. 
Curran  returned  among  his  companions,  they  surrounded  him  to 
hedr  the  particulars  of  his  acquittal.     He  reported  to  them  all 
that  he  had  said,  and  ^  all  that  he  haijl  not  said  but  that  he  might 
have  said;'  and  impressed  them  with  so  high  an  idea  of  his  legal 
dexterity,  that  they  declared,  by  common  acclamation,  that  the 
bar,   and  the  bar  alone  was  the  proper  profession  for  one  who 
possessed  the  talents  of  which  he  had  that  day  given  such  a  strik- 
ing proof.    He  accepted  the  omen,  and  never  after  repented  of 
his  decision."  (Vol.  I.  p,  16—18.) 

At  this  period  of  his  life,  Curran  was  supported  partly  hf 
the  funds  appropriated  to  the  sizers^  and-  partly  by  very 
Vol.  i^-r-»o.  I.  c 
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Bcanty  remittances  from  Newmarket,  which,  culpably  heed- 
less of  the  privations  that  were  undergone  to  procure  them, 
he  but  too  generally  squandered  away  in  entertaining  his 
companions,  Or  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  some  illicit 
3iid  profligate  connections  which  he  had  formed,  and  which, 
though  chiefly  proiniscuous,  the  well  meant  remonstrances  of 
his  tutors  could  not  induce  him  to  abandon.  But,  amidst  all 
the  vice  and  irregularity  of  his  conduct,  his  studies  were  still 
prosecuted,  though  not  with  all  the  vigour  which  a  mind  like 
his  might  with,  ease  have  devoted  to  them ;  and,  singular  as 
it  may  appear,  the  subtleties  of  metaphysics  were  then  the 
favourite  object  of  his  pursuit.  These,  however,  were  aban- 
doned, when,  hke  Swift,  and  Goldsmith,  and  Burke,  his 
illustrious  countrymen,  he  turned  his  back  upon  his  alma 
mater,  without  or  title  or  degree  to  give  him  an  interest  in  its 
fame ;  but  carrying  with  him,  on  the  contrary,  the  seeds  of 
dissatisfaction  and  contempt  for  its  government  and  institu- 
tions, which  matured  with  the  maturity  of  his  life.  His 
journey  to  London,  where  he  was  to  enter  on  the  drier 
studies  of  the  law,  as  detailed  in  one  of  his  own  letters,  is 
pregnant  with  encouragement  to  those  sons  of  genius — poor 
they  may  be,  though  unfortunate  we  will  not  call  them — 
who  have  to  fight  their  way,  through  privation,  and  neg-. 
lect,  and  contumely,  to  riches  and  to  honour  here,  and  tp 
B,  repijitation  that  will  never  die.  The  future  ornament,  and 
pride,  and  boast  of  the  Irish  bar,  with  his  whole  wardrobe, 
inheritance,  and  fortune,  in  a  jingle  box,  carried  to  the 
packet  by  the  maid-servant  of  his  humble  lodgings,  arrived 
at  Parkgate : — 

V  I  laid,"  he  tells  us,  or  rather  tells  his  friend,  "  my  box  down 
on  the  beach,  seated  myself  upon  it,  and,  casting  my  eyes  west- 
ward over  the  Welch  mountains  towards  Ireland,  I  began  to  reflect 
on  the  impossibility  of  getting  back  without  the  precarious  assist- 
ance of  others.  Poor  Jack!  thought  I,  thou  wert  never  till  now 
so  far  from  home  but  thou  mightest  return  on  thine  own  legs. 
Here  now  must  thou  remain,  for  where  here  canst  thou  expect  &e 
assistance  of  a  friend  ?''(!.  32.) 

But  friends  were  found,  and  he  did  tetum  to  his  native 
land ;  and  when  a  few  short  years  had  rolled  by,  he  recrossed 
tlie  narrow  sea  that  divides  it  from  England,  one  of  the  most 
iltustrious  of  her  illustrious  men.  We  must  not,  however, 
anticipate;  for  ere  this  revolution  had  taken  place,  it  was 
much  that  he  had  to  struggle  with  of  difficulty  and  of  labour 
in  his  path.     Imposed  upon  by  a  landlord  at  the  first  spot  of 
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English  ground  whith  he  had  visited,  he  inarched  with  his 
box  on  his  shoulder  to  a  waggoner's  at  the  other  end  of  tibe 
Tillage,  where  he  entered  it  for  London ;  and  himself  sallied 
forth  toward  the  city  of  Chester  on  foot,  a  stranger  in  a 
strange  land.  .  Such  was  Currants  humble  debut  upon  tJie 
shore  of  a  country  which  now  vies  in  admiration  of  his 
talents  with  thut  which  has  the  honour  of  calling  him  her 
own,  A  stage-coach  brought  the  young  adventurer  safely  to 
town,  and  he  was  there  entered  **  quocunque  modo/^  as  one 
of  his  biographers  has  not  unaptly  observed  —  for  of  his 
means  at  this  period  of  his  life  we  are  not  satisfactorily 
informed  —  a  student  of  the  Middle  Temple ;  and  according 
to  the  laudable  custom  of  that  and  its  three  fellow  honour- 
able societies,  ate  his  due  portion  of  muttdn,  and  swallowed 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  wine,  to  qualify  him  for  his  call  to  the 
bar.  He,  however,  did  more  during  his  two  years'  residence 
in  London  than  is,  we  fear,  usually  done  by  the  majority  of 
the  students  of  his  native  country,  who,  when  compelled;  as 
a  remnant  of  national  vassalage,  which  ought  to  be  done  away 
with,  to  keep  two  years  of  their  terms  in  England,  are 
generally  far  more  familiar  with  our  theatres  than  our  courts, 
and  read  more  poetry  than  they  study  law :  for  Curran  seems 
to  have  devoted  some  considerable  propoiiion  of  his  time  to 
the  severer  preparatory  labours  of  the  profession  he  had 
chosen.  He  was  also  a  regular  attendant  on  the  debating 
societies,  which  in  that  day  began  to  offer  themselves  as 
schools  of  oratory  to  aspiring  genius,  and  really  trained 
within  their  walls  to  habits  of  public  speaking  and  self- 
possession,  some  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  last 
generation  of  Uie  English,  as  well  as  of  the  Irish  bar.  And 
well  would  it  have  been  for  the  best  interests  of  society,  had 
this  been  the  only  effect  of  such  institutions ;  or  that  a  larger 
portion  of  evil  had  not  far  outweighed  the  good,  which  in  this, 
and-  other  individual  instances,  they  unquestionably  did  pro- 
duce, and  under  proper  regulations  might  produce  again. 
Their  gross  and  wicked  perversion  to  the  purposes  of  revolu- 
tionary faction,  and  of  an  infidel  philosophy,  falsely  so  called, 
have  deservedly  brought  them  into  such  disgrace  with  every 
one  who  has  a  regard  to  his  character,  that  a  barrister  of  the 
present  school  would  consider  it  a  sti^a,  rather  than  an 
honour,  to  have  it  recorded  of  him,  that  his  first  appearance  as 
a  speaker  was  as  one  of  the  leading  orators  of  a  public  forum. 
•'  The  very  first  efforts  of  Currants  elocution  were  not,  how- 
ever, made  on  quite  so  public  a  theatre ;  but  forming  one  of 
a  society  of  his  fellow-students,  for  the  most  part  also  of  his 
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fellow-counlarymeni  who  met  together  in  a  more  private  mai»- 
ner  for  the  purposes  of  discussioH,  his  maiden  speech,  like 
that  of  many  others  who  have  afterwards  risen  to  a  dis- 
tinction nearly  as  elevated  as  that  which  he  attained,  was 
confined  to  the  trembling  enunciation  of  the  initiatory  sen- 
tence of  his  harangue ;  and  "  Mr.  Chairman/'  stammered  out 
again  and  again,  was  all  that  this  great,  but  unpractised 
orator  could  say.  Dismayed  at  about  a  dozen  friendly  faces 
which  surrounded  him,  he  was  struck  dumb  in  their  presence, 
the  resistless  force  of  whose  eloquence  afterwards  led  the 
feelings  and  the  judgment  of  juries  captive  at  his  will ;  whose 
undaunted  spirit  lectured  the  privy  council  in  their  duty ; 
whose  voice  shook  the  senate  of  his  country,  and  made  her 
judges  tremble  on  the  bench.  It  was  in  vain  that  to  en^ 
courage  the  bashful  novice,  (for  even  Curran  was  bashful 
once,)  his  friends  cried,  "  Hear  him,  hear  him!"  for,  as  he 
himself  good  naturedly  confesses,  there  was  nothing  to  hear. 
Nor  is  it  easy  to  say  what  might  have  been  the  effects  of  a 
discomfiture  severely  felt,  in  proportion  as  the  anticipations 
of  a  triumphant  display  had  Tbeen  vain- gloriously  high,  but 
that  our  hero  was  soon  put  upon  his  mettle,  by  being  taunt- 
ingly addressed  at  some  of  the  societies  whicn  he  still  fre- 
quented (the  Devils'  we  believe  it  was)  as  Mr.  Orator  Mum* 
Then  it  was  that  he  found  words  and  utterance,  and  lost  the 
sense  of  fear,  whilst  he  poured  forth  upon  his  unequal 
assailant  that  foil  tide  of  vituperative  eloquence  which,  when 
time  and  practice  had  matured  a  talent  that  Nature  had  be- 
*  stowed,  was  so  peculiarly  his  forte,  as  it  was  also  the  dread  and 
the  chastisement  of  other  and  of  greater  men  than  he  whose 
pimy  maUce  and  paltry  wit  seems  first  to  have  given  it  vent, 
'  But  besides  this  timidity  natural  to  the  first  efforts  of  an 
ingenuous  mind,  Mr.  Curran  had  other  and  more  formidable 
difficulties  to  surmount,  before  he  became  the  powerful  orator 
that  the  internal  qualities  of  his  mind  seemed  to  have 
destined  him  for,  as  clearly  as  Nature  s^peared,  in  a  stranee 
fitfol  mood,  to  have  denied  him  all  the  exterior  graces  of  the 
suasive  art.  The  Demosthenes  of  Ireland,  like  the  Demos- 
thenes of  Greece,  had  from  his  boyhood  so  considerable  ^ 
confusion  in  his  utterance,  that  he^  obtained  from  his  school- 
fellows the  nick  name  of  the  stutterer;  and  if  to  cure  hims^lC 
of  this  defect  the  Athenian  orator  daily  declainted  .with 
pebbles  in  his  mouth  to  the  dashing  billows  of,  the  ocean,  the 
speaker  of  inodei:n  times,  upon  whom,  if  upop  any  one,  his 
mantle  may  be  said  to  have  fall^  as  jjap^ullv,  as  pei^^ 
vi&ringlysjcfpv.^;  by  daily  i:eading,aiov.4.?i!HK*fW^»4.4^ 
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tmct  enunciation^  to  remove  the  impediments  under  which  he 
laboured.  This  habit,  aiid  a  close  observation  and  imitation 
of  the  tones  and  manner  of  more  skilful  speakers,  wore  off 
the  rust  of  his  strong  provincial  accent,  softened  the  natural 
shrillness  of  his  voice,  and  gave  him,  in  their  stead,  a  clearness 
of  articulation,  and  a  melodious  and  graduated  intonation, 
that  imparted  to  his  elocution  a  charm  which  few  of  his 
cotemporaries  could  equal,  and  none  of  theria  excelled. 
Without  dignity  or  grace  of  person;  short;  slender;  inele- 
gantly proportioned,  and  plebeian  in  the  extreme  in  the  cast 
of  his  countenance ;  in  order  to  conceal  as  much  as  possible 
the  deficiencies  in  his  appearance,  of  which  he  Was  fully 
conscious,  lie  recited  perpetually  before  a  mirror,  that  he 
might  catch  the  gesticulation  mat  had  in  it  the  most  of 
gracefulness  which,  in  his  circumstances,  it  was  possible  to 
attain.  The  style  of  his  elocution,  if  not  formed  upon  the 
model,  was  strondy  impregnated  with  the  peculiarities  whith 
he  purposely  imbibed  from  the  frequent  perusal  of  Sterne, 
Jumus's  Letters,  and  the  works  of  Lord"  Bolingbroke.  Thom- 
son, and  Milton,  among  the  modem  poets,  were  those  whose 
works  he  at  this  period  of  his  life  the  oftenest  read,  and  the^ 
most  admired;  though  with  respect  to  our  great  national' 
epic,  the  judgment  of  his  after  life  sadly  and  singularly  de- 
generated from  the  warmer,  yet  correcter  taste  of  his  earlier 
years.  Of  the  ancients,  Virgil  was  his  favourite ;  and  his 
*^  more  congenial  tenderness,'*  as  the  filial  piety  of  one  of  his 
biographers  terms  it,  attracted,  we  are  told,  his  attention 
every  day,  whilst  he  satisfied  himself  with  laying  it  doWn 
as  a  rule  to  read  once  a  year  the  works  of  liomer,  whose 
fire  yet  lightened  fifty  times  in  his  speeches,  for  one  of  the 
softer  touches  of  the  Mantuan  bard. 

Such  and  so  unremitting  were  the  preparations  of  Curran 
for  the  exercise  of  that  profession,  amongst  whose  members 
he  was  enrolled,  by  his  call  to  the  Irish  bar,  in  the  Micliaelmas 
term  of  1776 ;  carrying  with  him  into  this  new  field  of  action,* 
as  a  stimulus  to  exertion,  a  pregnant  wife,  to  whcmi  he  yf^ 
united  in  the  last  year  of  his  studentship,  and  a  load  of  debt 
to  a  few  real  friends^  who  had  generously  assisted  in'aflfording^ 
him  the  meanv  of  preparation  for  the  bar,  where  the  display 
of  his  tklehts  would,  they  were  assured,  stoon  enabte^  hito  to 
rtftptyUieir  willing  loani^.  Nor  v^ere  thfeir  hop^  dlfeapi^Oihfetfj 
or  even  long  deferred;  foi'  it'  appears  from  the?  atilhentic 
eVKlehce  of  his  fee-book,  that  it  was  Curran's  happ/lot  tb 
e^t^pe  the  purgatory  to  which  many  of  the  brightest  oma- 
riients  of  his  profession  have  for  years  been  doomed — that  of 
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pacing    mechanically   the    hall,    and    filling   listlessly   the 
accustomed  seat— a  barrister  without  a  bnef.    True  it  is 
indeed,  that  common  Rumour  adds  his  name  to  their  number, 
and  that  some  of  his  biographers  have  heedlessly  adopted 
her  unfounded  report ;  but  when  we  find  that  in  his  first  year 
he  received  eighty-two  guineas  in  fees,  the  second  between 
one  and  two  hundred,  and  that  he  went  on  in  a  rapidly 
increasing  progression,  we  must  concede  to  his  son,  —  and 
those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  subject  will  the  most 
readily  join  in  our  concession, — that  his  early  practice  at  the 
bar  was  successful,  to  an  extent  that  is  very  unusual  with 
those,  who  like  him  have  solely  depended  upon  their  own. 
exertions,  and  upon  accidental  support.     His  professional  , 
debut  in  the  courts  of  Dublin  was,  however,  as  unpromising 
as  had  been  his  first  oratorical  flight  in  the  debating  rooms  of 
London.    The  first  brief  he  ever  held  was  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery ;  and  as  it  was  in  a  mere  matter  of  course,  pro- 
bably but  a  motion,  he  had  only  to  read  a  short  sentence 
from  his  instructions  ;  yet  this  was  done  so  precipitately  and 
inaudibly,  that  the  Chancellor  requested  him  to  repeat  his 
words  in  a  louder  voice;  upon  which  his  agitation  became 
so  extreme,  that  he  was  unable  to  articulate  a  syllable,  but 
the  brief  dropped  from  his  hands,  and  a  friend  who  sat  beside 
him  was  obliged  to  take  it  up,  and  to  read  for  him  the  neces- 
sary passage. 

"  This  diffidence,  however,"  says  his  principal  and  most  faithful 
biographer,  ''  totally  vanished,  whenever  he  had  to  repel  what  he 
conceived  an  unwarrantable  attack.  It  was  by  giving  proofs  of 
the  proud  and  indignant  spirit  with  which  he  could  chastise  ag- 
gression, that  he  first  distinguished  himself  at  the  bar :  of  this  his 
contest  with  Judge  Robinson  is  recorded  as  a  very  early  and 
memorable  instance.  Mr.  Curran  having  observed  in  some  case 
before  that  judge,  '  that  he  had  never  met  with  the  law  as  laid 
down  by  his  lordship  in  any  book  in  his  library' — *  That  may  be, 
sir,'  said  the  judge,  in  an  acrid  contemptuous  tone;  '  but  I  suspect 
that  your  library  is  very  small/  His  lordship,  who,  like  too  many  of 
thisit  time,  was  a  party  zealot,  was  known  to  be  the  author  of  several 
anonymous  political  pamphlets,  which  Were  chiefly  conspicuous 
for  their  despotic  principles  and  excessive  violence.  The  young 
barrister,  roused  by  the  sneer  at  his  circumstances,  replied  that 
true  it  was  that  his  library  might  be  small,  but  he  thanked  heaven 
that  among  his  books  there  were  none  of  the  wretched  productions 
of  the  frantic  pamphleteers  of  the  day. ,  '  1  find  it  more  instructive, 
my  lord,  to  study  good  works  than  to  compose,  bad  ones ;  my 
books  may  be  few,  but  the  title-pages  give  me  flie  writers'  names : 
my  shelf  is  not  disgraced  by  any  of  such  rank  absurdity,  that  their 
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yery  authors  are  ashamed  to  own  them/  He  wa;i  here  interrupted 
fey  the  judge,  who  said,  *  Sir,  you  are  forgetting  the  respect  which' 
you  owe  to  the  dignity  of  the  judicial  character.'  *  Dignity  T 
eKclaimed  Mr.  Curran ;  *•  my  lord,  upon  that  point  I  shall  cite  you  • 
a. case  from  a  book  of  some  authority,  with  which  you  are  perhaps 
ULOt  unacquainted.  A  poor  Scotchman  *,  upon  his  arrival  in  London,, 
thinking  himself  insulted  by  a  stranger,  and  imagining  that  he  was 
the  stronger  man,  resolved  to  resent  the  affront,  and  taking  off  his  - 
coat,  delivered  it  to  a  by-stander  to  hold ;  but  having  lost  the 
battle,  he  turned  to  resume  his  garment,  when  he  discovered  that 
he  had,  unfortunately,  lost  that  also;  that  the  trustee  of  his' 
habiliments  had  decamped  during  the  affray.  So,  my  lord,  when 
the  person  who  is  invested  with  the  dignity  of  the  judgment-seat, 
lays  it  aside  for  a  moment,  to  enter  into  a  didgracefal  personal 
contest,  it  is  vain,  when  he  has  been  worsted  in  the  encounter, 
that  he  seeks  to  resume  it — it  is  in  vain  that  he  endeavours  to 
shelter  himself  behind  an  authority  which  he  has  abandoned.' 

**  Judge  Jlobinson.-^*  If  you  say  another  word,  sir,  I'll  commit 
you.'  Mr.  Curran. — *  Then,  my  lord,  it  will  be  the  best  thing' 
you'll  have  committed  this  term.'  The  judge  did  not  commit  him ; . 
but  he  was  understood  to  have  solicited  the  bench  to  interfere,  and  < 
make  an  example  of  the  advocate  by  depriving  him  of  his  gown,  and  < 
to  have  received  so  little  encouragement,  that  he  thought  it  morQ  • 
prudent  to  proceed  no  further  in  the  affair."  (Vol.  I.  p.  120 — J5i4.) 

This  singular  anecdote  affords  at  once  a  very  fair  specimen 
of  the  witand  severity  of  retort,  in  which  Mr.  Curran  never, 
even  for  a  moment,  seemed  to  be  deficient,  when  he  but 
fancied  himself  to  be  insulted ;  and  of  the  very  different  state  • 
of  the  English  and  the  Irish  bench  and  bar  forty  years  ago. 
On  this  side  the  Channel  such  a  scene  could  never  have  oc-  • 
oiirred ;  because  the  judges  know  better  what  is  due  to  their* 
own  dignity  than  to  offer  so  gross  an  insult  to  an  advocate ; 
and  could  it  have  been  offered,  the  advocate,  from  the- 
habitual  respect  which  he  pays  to  the  office,  if  not  to  the  • 

Eerson  of  the  judge,  would  nave  found  means  to  vindicate ' 
is    own   honour,   without  bringing   that  office  into  con- ' 
tenipt  and  ridicule.    This,  however,  was  no  uncommon  prac- 
tice with  Mr.  Curran;   and  though  we  should  be  the  last 
persons  in  the  world  to  censure  a  barrister  for  braving,  even  * 
to  commitment,  the  undue  exertion  of  the  authority  of  a 
judge,   where  he   thinks  it  will   be  prejudicial  to .  the  in- 
terests of  his  client,  we  fear  that  the  public  display  of  spi- 
rit has,  in  Ireland,  been  carried  too  far,  where  the  offence 
has  been  purely  personal,  and  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be 

*  ''  Perhaps  it  is  unnecessary  to  remind  most  readers,  that  the  Scotchman 
alluded  to  is  Strap,  in  Smollett's  Hoderic  Random/* 
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made  the  grouncUwork  of  perpetual  altercation  in  a  public 
court.  A  more  independent,  or  a  more  h^h-spirited  body  of 
men,  nor  one  that  has,  both  individually  and  collectively,  a 
nicer  sense  of  honour,  does  not,  we  are  persuaded,  exist,  than 
.  the  En^libh  bar ;  yet  are  not  the  proceedings  of  their  courts 
of  justice  disgraced  by  the  childish  bickerings,  the  keen 
sarcasms,  the  studied  recriminations,  the  gross  personalities, 
which  characterize-^-we  hope  we  may  rather  say,  which 
lately  characterized — the  judicial  proceedings  of  the  sister 
kingdom. 

Into  the  other  marked  distinctions  between  the  English 
and  the  Irish  bar,  the  younger  Mr,  Curran  has  entered  at 
some  length,  and^  with  as  much  impartiality  as  could  b^ 
expected  from  a  member  of  the  latter  body,  who  is  very 
naturally  prejudiced  in  their  favour.  The  more  daring  and 
irregular  nights  of  eloquence ;  the  singular  talent  of  embel- 
lishing the  driest  argument,  not  merely  with  flashes  of  wit, 
but  with  strokes  of  me  lowest  drollery,-w)n  the  part  of  the 
English  bar,  we  willingly  concede  to  him ;  and  most  earnestly 
do  we  hope  that  the  period  wiU  never  arrive,  when  even  the 
example  of  a  Curran  shall  have  sufficient  weight  with  a 
single  member  of  it,  to  induce  him,  in  a  solemn  argument 
berore  the  twelve  judges  of  the  land,  on  a  point  of  deep 
constitutional  importance,  to  be  aping  the  brogue,  and 
amusing  himself  with  the  blunders  of  Thady  O'Flannigan,  or 
some  other  creature  of  his  imagination,  conjured  up  to  excite 
a  laugh,  where,  by  an  apter  illustration,  conviction  might  be 
produced.  This  is  converting  the  advocate  into  the  buffoon 
fmd.  the  mountebank,  which  if  the  great  ornament  and 
pattern  of  the  Irish  bar  did  not  occasionally  do,  he  was  as 
near  doing  as  a  man  conveniently  could  be,  to  escape  from 
taking  the  very  last  step  in  so  strange  and  unbecoming  a 
metamorphosis.  With  regard  also  to  the  other  point  which 
wp  have  yielded ;  if  the  judicious  adaptation  of  the  style  of 
elocution  to  the  purposes  it  is  intended  to  answer,  and  the 
clifuracter  of  those  whom  it  is  meant  to  affect,  be,  as  we 
conceive  it  is,  the  test  of  superiority,  we  cannot  give  the 
pre-eminence  to  the  florid,  figurative,  and  impassioned  styl^ 
which  seems  to  be  but  too  exclusively  cultivated  in  the  Irish 
cpurts.  Currans  and  Erskines  are  not  men  of  every  day's 
growth ;  but  flashing  on  the  world,  as  comets  in  the  heavens, 
once  or  twice  in  the  revolution  of  a  century,  they  hght  up 
the  circle  in  which  they  move  with  a  dazzling  briUiancy, 
which  is  not  to  be  conrounded  with  the  steadier,  if  fainter 
radiance,  of  the  stars  that  regularly  revolve  in  their  orbits 
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there.  A  comparison  of  theii^  talents  and  style  of  eloquence 
is  not,  therefore,  a  comparison  of  the  collective  merits  of  the 
two  bodies  of  which  ttey  were  severally  the  ornaments  and 
pride ;  though,  were  this  the  place  to  institute  it,  we  should 
not  fear  to  rest  the  point  upon  the  single  issue,  of  which  of 
these  two  celebrated  advocates  was — not  the  most  impas- 
sioned speaker  or  the  more  powerful  orator,  abstractedly 
considered,  but  the  greatest  master  of  the  appropriate  and 
varied  elocution  of  the  bar.  Between  those  who  have  strove, 
though  not  very  successfully,  to  form  themselves  on  the 
one,  and  those  who  have  aped,  ai\d  overshot,  and  carica- 
tured some  peculiarities  of  the  other  of  these  models,  surely 
no  comparison  can  be  instituted.  Let  it  not,  however,  for 
a  moment  be  supposed,  that  it  is  because  they  cannot,  but 
because  they  will  not  imitate  the  bombastic  nights  of  the 
would-be  and  self-esteemed  Curran  of  his  day,  that  the 
barristers  of  England  and  the  advocates  of  Scotland  do  not 
deluge  the  press  with  corrected  copies  of  their  "  eloquent 
speeches,"  in  every  case  of  crim.  con.  and  seduction,  and 
breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  which,  unfortunately  for  our 
national  morals,  have  of  late  years  fallen  pretty  much  into 
the  ordinary  routine  of  our  courts.  They  have  disdained  to 
rival  the  sickly  sentimentality  of  the  novelist ;  to  lansack  the 
heavens  above,  the  earth  beneath,  and  the  waters  under  the 
earth,  for  similes  and  comparisons  which,  when  engrafted, 
on  the  speech  of  an  advocate,  would  excite  in  every  well- 
regulated  mind  but  one  feeling,  of  wonder  by  what  accident, 
they  got  there.  They  know  also  too  well  the  duties  of  their 
profession,  (Mr.  Phillips  rants  about  its  oath  ;  but  a  barrister 
on  this  side  of  the  Irish  Channel,  and  we  suspect  upon  the  other 
also,  takes  no  oath  but  those  of  allegiance  and  abjuration;) 
and  are  too  careful  of  their  own  reputation,  ever  to  turn  out 
their  clients  for  the  ridicule  of  a  crowded  court,  merely  that 
they  may  display  to  the  senseless  admiration  of  the  multitude 
the  laboured  sallies  of  their  own  far-fetched  and  injudicious  wit» 
We  pursue,  however,  no  further,  a  comparison  which  may 
appear  to  be  invidious ;  and  which  would  certainly  i^ot  have 
been  made,  uncalled  for,  and  unprovoked.  Were  Mr.  Phillips,, 
and  not  th^  subject  of  his  memoir,  the  ipore  prominent 
object  of  oi;r  review,  we  could  say,  and  we  should  feel  it  our 
duty  to  say,  something  very  severe,  upon  the  tone  of  un- 
professional  and  ungen(;lemanly  feeling  which  pervades  the 
memoir  of  his  illustrious  friend ;  a  tone  that  cannot,  we  are^ 
persuaded,  but  excite  the  indication  of  his  brethren  on  the 
ottfer  side  of  the  Channel,  as  it  unquestionably  will  on  this. 
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Curran  needed,  however,  none  of  the  arts  to  which  the 
biographer  we  have  just  named  is  not  ashamed  of  resorting, 
to  forward  his  rapid  rise  in  the  profession  of  his  choice.  He 
brought  to  the  field  on  which  he  was  bent  on  striving  for  the 
mastery,  talents  as  a  public  speaker,  bestowed  on  him  by 
Nature  in  no  niggardly  measure,  and  cultivated  with  mucn 
assiduity;  nor  were  they  likely  to  be  long  buried  in  ob- 
scurity, as  he  had  a  connexion  sufficiently  extensive  to 
obtain  that  early  opportunity  for  their  display,  which  is  all 
that  an  advocate  of  his  attainments  could  require  to  secure 
his  success  in  the  most  independent  of  professional  pursuits. 
True  it  is,  that  he  had  to  contend  with  no  mean  rivalry. 
Barry  Yelverton,  and  Hussey  Burgh,  were  moving  from  the 
arena  in  which  their  eloquence  and  classic  taste  had  long  been 
triumphantly  displayed,  to  grace  with  the  same  intellectual 
charms  the  bench,  which  was  at  once  the  laudable  object  of 
their  ambition,  and  the  just  reward  of  their  eminence ;  but 
still  there  was  a  Scott,  a  Ducjuerry,  an  Emmet,  a  Keller, 
a  Hoare,  a  Toler,  and  a  Fitzgibbon,  left  as  competitors  for 
the  prize.  With  the  latter  of  these  powerful  advocates 
especially,  Curran  ran  a  hard,  and  it  may  even  be  thought 
a  doubtful  race ;  but  on  his  elevation  and  that  of  Lord 
Norbury  to  the  bench,  he  was  left  undisputed  master  of  the 
field,  and  reigned  without  a  rival  near  the  throne,  the  pride 
and  boast  of  nis  profession,  longer,  perhaps,  and  with  a  more 
universal  consent,  than  did  ever  any  one  before  him,  either  at 
the  English,  the  Scotch,  or  the  Irish  bar. 

It  is  impossible,  in  a  work  like  this,  to  trace  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy  or  minuteness  the  steps  by  which  he  rose  to  this 
enviable  and  envied  height.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  first  oc- 
casion on  which  his  gigantic  powers  were  put  forth  to  any  thing 
like  their  full  extent,  was  in  advocating  the  cause  of  a  poor  old 
Roman  Catholic  priest,  who  had  been  outrageously*  assaulted 
by  Lord  Doneraile,  in  consequence  of  his  refusing  to  obey 
his  lordship's  imperious  mandate,  to  take  off  an  excommum- 
cation  laid  upon  the  brother  of  one  of  his  village  mistresses. 
So  unpopular  was  the  cause  of  the  priest,  and  so  powerful 
the  influence  of  the  nobleman  in  the  bigotted  county  in 
which  the  offence  was  committed,  and  the  turbulent  times 
that  could  alone  afford  the  hope  of  impunity  to  its  per- 
petrator, that  it  is  said,  (for  the  honour  of  the  Irish  bar  we 
nope  not  correctly,)  that  none  of  the  leading  counsel  of  that 
circuit  would  undertake  the  statement  of  the  venerable 
sufferer's  wrongs.  At  the  moment,  therefore,  that  he  was 
left  without  hopes  of  redress,  Mr.  Curran,  with  a  generosity 
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tliat  abundantly  outweighs  the  unprofessional  incorrectness 
of  the  proceeding,  tendered  his  services  to  the  unfriended 
plaintiff;  and  by  the  masculine  and  resistless  fervour  of  his 
indignant  eloquence,  wrung  from  the  reluctant  conviction  of 
a  Protestant  jury  a  verdict  in  his  favour,  with  damages, 
which,  though  small  in  their  amount,  were  justly  considered 
as  important;  evincing,  as  they  did,  that  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  hated  and  despised  though  he  might  be  on  account  of 
his  religion,  could  no  longer,  even  in  Ireland,  and  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  be  trampled  under  foot,  unnoticed  and  un- 
revenged,  though  a  Protestant  nobleman  should  employ  all 
the  engines  of  his  riches  and  his  power  to  oppress  him. 
Previous  to  this  successful  display  of  his  extraordinary 
talents,  Mr.  Curran's  practice  as  a  barrister  had  been  un- 
usually large  for  one  of  his  short  standing;  but  from  that 

'  period  it  increased  with  great,  perhaps  with  unprecedented 
rapidity.  He  had  gained  a  point  whence  he  never  looked 
back,  but  to  date  from  it  the  commencement  of  the  rapid- 
and  regular  increase  both  of  his  fame  and  profit.  It  is  but 
justice,  however,  to  the  merit  of  a  man  of  wnose  talents  and 
whose  worth  but  too  slight  and  frail  memorials  are  ])reserved, 
to  record  the  name  of  Yelverton  Lord  Avonmore  amongst 
the  warmest  and  steadiest  of  those  friends,  who  watched 
with  sincere  delight,  and  promoted  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power,  the  advance  of  the  young  advocate  in  his  brilliant 
career.  He  had  been  one  of  the  earliest  of  Curran's  asso- 
ciates ;  and  though  in  the  shock  of  political  contests,  which 
about  the  period  of  the  Union  pitted,  in  fierce  hostility, 
friend  against  friend,  and  rudely  severed  the  bonds  of  the 
nearest  relationship,  their  intimacy  was  awhile  interrupted, 
the  exquisite  scene  of  a  renewal  of  friendship,  broken  but  by 
death,  must  be  present  to  the  mind  of  every  one  that  knows 
aiight  of  Curran  but  his  name.  Very  different  was  the  con- 
duct of  his  former  rival,  Fitzgibbon,  who,  when  elevated  to 

'  the  highest  station  in  the  profession,  revenged,  as  chancellor, 
the  feuds  and  the  animosities  of  the  advocate  and  the 
attorney-general.  It  had  not  been  at  the  bar  alone,  but  in 
the  senate,  that  he  and  Curran  had  waged  against  each  other 
a  pei-petual  warfare  of  personal  antipathy,  and  more  than 
political  hatred.  On  neither  side  was  the  contest  such  as 
can  do  any  credit  to  the  splendid,  and  perhaps  equal,  though 
differing  talents,  of  the  parties  engaged  in  it.  Tneir  studied 
altercations,  their  incessant  attacks,  were  more  Uke  the 
furious  onsets  of  prize-fighters  at  a  boxing-match,  than  the 
differences  of  the  two  le^ing  members  of  a  liberal  pro- 
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fesfiion,  adyocatingy  in  the  senate  of  their  country,  the 
opposite  sides  of  an  important  political  question.  It  is 
difficulty  and  it  may  be  impossible  at  this  time,  to  discover 
who  was  the  original  aggressor ;  but  so  little  did  they  either 
of  them  observe  towards  each  other  the  conduct  of  gentle- 
men, that  a  duel  became,  in  the  language  and  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  world,  inevitable ;  though  they  both  of  them 
escaped  from  it  unhurt.  The  political  services  of  the  one 
soon  placed  him,  however,  in  a  situation  in  which  he  had  it 
in  his  power  materially  to  injure  the  interests  of  an  opponent, 
whose  political  rectitude  alone  prevented  his  elevation  to  a 
station  where  he  would  have  been  out  of  the  reach  of  his 
malice,  could  it  have  survived  the  change  of  sentiment  that 
had  first  engendered  it.  Unhappily  for  his  reputation,  he 
had  not  magnanimi^  enough  to  resist  such  a  temptation; 
but  giving  way  to  nis  antipathy,  his  marked  dislike  and 
inattention  to  Mr.  Curran,  drove  that  celebrated  advocate 
out  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  whilst  he  presided  in  it,  and 
deprived  him  of  business  to  the  amount,  it  is  said,  of  thirty 
thousand  pounds.  His  antagonist  was  not,  however,  of  a 
mettle  tamely  to  submit  to  such  treatment ;  and  watching  his 
opportunity,  he  took  advantage  of  being  employed  in  an 
argument  before  the  Privy  Council,  at  which  Lord  Clare 
presided,  to  draw  so  faithful,  yet  so  severe  a  picture  of  the 
weak  side  of  that  able  but  too  partial  judge,  as  completelyto 
revenge  himself  for  the  injuries  he  had  done  him.  The 
singular  scene  exhibited  on  that  memorable  occasion  is  too 
long  to  be  extracted ;  but  such  of  our  readers  as  are  not 
familiar  with  it,  will-  find  it  very  ably  sketched  in  Mr. 
Currants  life  of  his  father,  and  will  be  much  gratified  by 
referring  to  it. 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  that  stormy  period  in  Ireland's 
melancholy  history  which  issued  in  the  extinction  of  her 
independence  as  a  nation,  that  Mr.  Curran  attained  to  the 
Mimmit  of  his  forensic  reputation.  The  year  1794  witnessed 
the  delivery  fpom  his  lips,  of  one  of  the  most  masterly 
speeches  ever  pronounced  within  the  walls  of.  a  modem 
court  of  justice,  in  his  celebrated  defence  of  Hamilton 
Rowan,  with  which  we  cannot  but  suppose  our  readers  too 
intimately  acquainted,  to  require  our  pointing  out  either  itft 
beauties  or  its  defects.  In  the  midst  of  much  imagery^ 
whose  vigour  and  boldness  w411  barely  atone  for  the  Ibatn- 
some  pictures  which  it  needlessly  presents  to  the  imagination; 
we  may  be  allowed,  however,  to  remark,  that  its  affecting, 
dignified,  but  artful  exordium;  it*  eloquent  and  approprratcr 
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eulogium  upon  the  freedom  of  the  British  constitutiony  eiw 
dangered  in  the  person  of  the  defendant;  and  the  simple 
but  touching  majesty  of  its  dosing  appeal ;  have  never,  in 
our  judgment,  been  excelled  by  any  oration  of  modem  times* 
It  is  the  most  Ciceronian  of  Curran's  speeches,  perhaps  the 
most  finished  in  its  composition,  ana  avowedly  the  best 
reported.  To  this  was  soon  opposed,  in  friendly  contrast, 
if  not  the  best,  at  least  the  most  extraordinary  effort  of  his 
master  genius,  in  the  speech  which  he  delivered  in  defence 
of  Peter  Finnerty,  when  charged  with  the  publication  of  a 
libel  on  the  Irish  government.  This  fine  Durst  of  native 
eloquence  was  entirely  unpremeditated,  as  his  brief  was  not 
deUvered  to  him  until  a  few  minutes  before  the  trial  com-* 
menced.  We  cannot  be  surprised,  therefore,  at  so  astonish- 
ing a  display  of  his  oratorical  powers  having  been  ranked  in 
his  own  mind  above  any  other  of  his  animated  harangues. 
Nor  will  there  be  wanting  others  to  join  him  in  opinion,  as 
they  safely  may  do,  witnout  impeachment  either  to  their 
judgment  or  their  taste ;  though  we  ourselves  prefer,  as 
more  finished  specimens  of  forensic  elo(]uence,  the  defence 
of  Rowan,  and  tne  speech  for  the  plaintiff  in  the  celebrated 
case  of  Massey  v.  the  Marquis  of  Headfort.  It  is  worthy 
also  of  remark,  that  the  address  of  Curran  which  gives  rise 
to  these  observations,  extemporaneously  as  it  was  produced 
and  delivered,  is,  on  the  whole,  more  free  from  those  brilliant 
extravaganzas,  those  erratic  flights  of  a  sublime,  but  un« 
chastened  imagination,  which  verging,  even  in  his  hands,, 
upon  the  borders  of  the  bombastic,  have,  in  those  of  his 
puny  imitators,  sunk  floundering  to  the  very  abysses  of 
the  bathos.  This  circumstance  proves,  therefore,  that  the 
most  glaring  defects  in  the  style  of  Curran's  composition, 
which,  with  scarce  a  sohtary  exception,  has  given  its  tone  and 
its  colouring,  to  the  eloquence  of  his  countrymen,  proceeded 
from  a  defect  in  judgment,  rather  than,  as  hcus  been  erro- 
neously supposed,  from  want  of  opportunity  to  correct  them* 
These  detects  are  to  be  traced  in  the  next  of  his  reported 

Speeches  which  calls  for  any  particular  notice,  that  in 
efence  of  Oliver  Bond  ;  in  which  the  portrait  of  the  noto- 
rious  informs,  Reynplds^  is  so  grossly  overcharged  in  the 
vituperativ^aess^  of  indiscriminating  abuse,  as  considerably  to 
weaken  the  effact  which  a  simpler  exposurje  of  the  infamy  of 
his  chaitaoteir  might  have  produced «  Much  of  the  iwMgety 
of  that; address,  as  was  too  gexuerally  the  practice  ^f  il» 
author,  ii  drfkWQ  from  poUuited  sources,  and  createst  dis^st^ 
wlMor^'it  iKi^^  iuAendea  to  awalm  pieasiurable  assoeiations^ 
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Yet  there  are  passages  of  exquisite  beauty  io  those  parts  of 
the  speech  which  are  correctly  given  in  the  first  of  jthe 
works  before  us,  that  may  suflSciently  atone  for  faults,  which 
are  aU  that  many  of  the  apes  of  Mr.  Curran's  style  in 
our  days  can  imitate.  The  report  in  the  collection  of  his 
speeches  is  evidently  given  in  a  most  loose  and  imperfect 
manner,'  as  is  but  too  much  the  case,  indeed,  with  the  major 
part  of  a  collection,  which  he  who  was  most  deeply  inte- 
rested in  its  correctness  ineffectually  offered  five  hundred 
¥Dunds  to  suppress.  His  speech  in  the  case  of  Napper 
andy  has  happily  escaped  from  the  murderous  hands  of  the 
editor  of  a  work,  made,  like  the  razors  of  the  Jew  pedlar, 
but  to  sell ;  and  as  reported  in  the  biographical  memoirs  of 
his  son,  exhibits  a  very  favourable  specimen  of  what,  as  far 
as  we  are  judges  of  the  matter,  a  barrister's  address  should 
be ;  dignined,  energetic,  eloquent ;  chastened  in  its  wit,  keen 
in  its  irony,  bold  in  sentiment,  classical  in  expression ;  never 
disgracing  the  character  of  the  gentleman  by  the  im- 
prudent zeal  of  the  advocate,  or  sheltering  a  breach  of 
politeness  and  the  common  courtesies  ^of  life  under  the 
privileges  Math  which,  for  the  benefit  of  his  client,  he  is 
mvested.  In  justice,  however,  to  the  Irish  bar,  (in  justice  at 
least  we  fear  they  will  consider  it,)  we  must  observe,  that 
whenever,  either  in  the  heat  of  argument  or  the  discharge  of 
their  duty,  they  have  given  offence  to  any  one,  they  are 
abundantly  ready  to  answer  in  the  field,  what  they  have 
advanced  in  the  coui-t.  But  would  it  not  be  better,  we 
would  ask,  were ,  not  only  they,  but  their  brethren  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  more  careful  of  offending, 
than  prompt  in  justifying  the  offence,  and  equally  studious 
to  prevent  the  liberty  of  their  profession  from  degenerating 
into  Ucentiousness,  as,  in  discharge  of  its  duties,  they  are 
officially  watchful  of  such  a  dangerous  perversion  of  the 
freedom  of  the  press?  In  our  view  of  the  subject,  when  an 
advocate  has  attacked  the  character  either  of  a  party  or  a 
witness,  in  the  fair  legitimate  discharge  of  his  duty  to  his 
client,  or  from  the  instructions  with  which  he  is  furnished,— 
his  sole  means  of  information  upon  the  subject, — the  rule  of 
the  English  bar  ought  strictly  to  prevail;  and  he  never 
should  answer  out  of  court,  what,  under  such  circumstances, 
he  has  said  in  it.  Public  convenience  requires  this  con* 
cession  to  the  importance,  the  difficulty,  and  the  delicacy  of 
his  office;  but  tnen,  on  the  other  hand,  justice  as  impe- 
riously demands,  on  his  part,  a  discreet  exercise  of  the 
impunity  by  which  he  is  protected ;  and  if,  from  wantonness, 
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or  on  his  own  mere  motion,  he  should  wound  the  feelings 
or  hurt  the  reputation  of  any  ope,  he  ought,  to  be  compelled 
(if  he  has  a  right  feeling  upon  the  subject  he  will  not  need, 
compulsion)  to  make  an  apology,  as  pi&lic  as  was  the  injury. 
The  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  the  duty  of  a  Christian, 
being  put  out  of  the  c]^uestion,  Mr.  Curran,  however,  thought 
otherwise ;  and  claiming  no  protection  from  his  station,  where 
not  to  have  said  what  he  did  say  would  have  been  a  gross  de- 
.reliction  from  his  duty  to  his  client,  to  justice,  and  humanity, 
he  early  in  life  accepted  the  challenge  of  a^  witness  whose 
testimony  he  had  placed  in  its  proper  light;  and  escaping 
unhurt  from  the  conflict,  afterwards  went  thrice  as  a  prin- 
cipal to  the  field,  and  thrice  risked  his  Ufe,  and  what  was  of 
infinitely  more  value  than  his  life,  in  consequence  of  personal 
altercations,  very  unworthy  the  talents  of  all  parties,  and 
chiefly  arising  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons.  But  his 
courage  was  displayed  in  other  and  more  honourable  ways ; 
if  the  word  honour  is  to  be  used  in  its  legitimate,  and  not 
in  its  perverted,  though  fashionable  acceptation.  In  the 
disastrous  period  of  1798,  one  of  the  blackest,  perhaps,  of 
the  black  pages  that  record  his  country's  woes  and  wrongs, 
Mr.  Curran  had  as  difficult  a  part  to  act  as  ever  tried  the 
integrity  and  firmness,  as  well  as  the  talents,  of  any  member 
of  the  profession  to  which  he  always  thought  it  an  honour  to 
belong.  The  spirit  of  the  times  had  infected  the  Irish  bar ; 
and  amongst  those  whose  ardent  imaginations  caught,  from 
the  brilliant  dawn  of  the  French  revolution,  a  sanguine  hope, 
that,  in  the  sublimity  of  its  march,  the  principles  of  freedom, 
and  the  light  of  knowledge  which  it  professed  to  pour  upon 
an  enslaved  and  a  benighted  world,  might  eventually  deliver 
Ireland  from  the  thraldom  of  ja  yoke  which  the  most  en- 
lightened of  her  sons  but  ill  could  bear,  were  several  whose 
talents,  whose  eloquence,  and  whose  connections,  seem  to 
have  destined  them  to  a  high  rank  in  the  profession  of  their 
choice.  Such  were  Tone,  the  Shearses,  O'Connor,  Emmet ; 
and  we  cannot  be  suprised,  that  when  such  men  were 
inclined  to  stake  their  fortune,  reputation,  prospects^  all 
that  was  dear  to  them  in  life,  upon  the  event  of  one  grand 
aittempt  to  reduce  their  fair,  but  wild  scheme  of  liberty  to 
practice,  though  they  should  lay  its  foundations  in  the  blood 
pf  thousands  of  their  countrymen, — he  who  had  been  the 
friend  of  many  of  them ;  he  who  had  fearlessly  denounced 
tibie  ruinou^  ana  impolitic  measures  that  had  goaded  them  on 
to  their  destructive  work ;  he  who  had  foreseen,  as  with  a 
prophet's  eye,  and  foretold  with  a  prophetic  tongue,  the 
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vesult  to  which  these  measures,  if  persisted  iii>  mtist  lead; 
should  hare  been  an  object  of  hatred  and  suspicion  to  a 
govermnent;  whose  failings  he  had  mercilessly  exposed; 
whose  wrath  he  seemed  stxidiously  to  have  provolced ;  whose 
proffered  favottrs  he  had  indignantly  rejected;  and  whose 
vengeance  h^  fearlessly  had  dared.  It  wasy  therefore,  a 
proud  station  that  Curran  occupied,  when  he  dauntlessly 
advanced  to  the  post  which  his  talents>  his  professional 
reputation,  his  political  opinions,  unitedly  called  upon  him  to 
fill :  and  when  others  shrunk  dismayed  beneath  the  scowl  of 
authority,  or  recoiled  in  affright  from  the  very  breath  of 
suspicion  that  might  taint  their  loyalty,  that  he  cheerfully 
accepted  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him^  as  the  advocate  of  the 
.  leaders  of  the  insurrection,  when  placed  on  their  trial  for 
their  Jives ;  believing,  as  he  probably  did,  that  some  of  them 
were  innocent  of  the  crime  laid  to  their  charge,  in  the  full 
and  awful  extent  of  its  delinquency ;  that  improper  methods 
were  resorted  to,  to  procure  the  conviction  of  others ;  or  if 
this  was  not  his  real  opinion,  feeling,  as  he,  and  as  every 
advocate  should  feel,  tnat,  guilty  or  innocent,  these  men 
had  a  right  to  claim  his  best  exertions  in  their  behalf.  And 
his  best  exertions  they  unquestionably  had,  though  made  at 
the  expense  of  his  health,  and  in  some  cases  at  the  peril  of 
his  life ;  surrounded  as  he  frequently  was  by  bands  of 
soldiery,  incensed  beyond  measure  at  his  bold  denunciations 
of  their  lawless  conduct,  when  let  loose  upon  the  people  in 
all  the  riot  of  martial  l^w,  and  themselves  in  a  state  of 
insubordination,  which  their  humane  commander  could  only 
denounce  and  deplore,  but  was  unable  to  repress.  It  Wtis 
on  one  of  these  occasions  when  he  was  interrupted  at  the 
commencement  of  his  speech  by  the  clash  of  arms,  and  some 
'of  the  military  that  thronged  the  court  appeared  from  their 
lo6ks  and  gestures  about  to  offer  him  a  personal  violence ; 
fixing  his  eyes  sternly  upon  them,  he  exclaimed — "  You  niay 
Assassinate,  but  you  shall  not  intimidate  me." 

These  certainly  were  not  scenes  or  times  fot  a  cata 
preparation  in  the  closet,  of  those  animated  appeals,  those 
mdignant  vituperations,  on  which  w'ere  suspenaed  not  only 
the  lives  of  the  accused,  but,  in  the  estimation  of  many,  the 
liberty  of  their  Country.  Much,  therefore,  at  once  or  thel 
vigour  and  the  defects  of  Mr.  Ourran's  addresi&es  Ut  this 
eventftJ  period,  must  be  attributed  to  the  enthtiiiastifc  ex- 
citement of  the  moment ;  and  if  we  fliid  ih  them,  as  W^  sh'aH 
find,  an  heterogeneous  assemblage  of  figured,  «ffl  of  Usein 
bold  and  striking,  but  comparatively  few  classically  correct^ 
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4tid  whole  blame  for  tiieir  introduction  must  not  be  d^roim 
upon  the  vitiated  taste  which,  in  this  particular  at  least, 
deformed  even  the  most  studied  specimens  of  his  masculine 
eloquence.    He  loved  the  marvellous  and  majestic ;  his  mind 
was  cast  in  the  mould  of  originality;   and,  seldom  bor* 
rowing  from  others,  but  forming  a  range  of  novel  ima^er^ 
for  himself,  he  was  too  careless  whence  it  was  gathered,  if 
it  were  but  imposing  and  new ;  and  laid  under  equal  contri- 
bution the  sublimest  and  the  meanest  objects  in  nature  and 
in  art;  the  most  pleasing  and  the  most  disgusting  associa^ 
tions  that  could  possibly  be  presented  to  the  imagination  of 
man.    Without  tne  least  occasion  for  doing  so,  he  would 
unveil  the  loathsoipeness  of  the  charnel-house ;  anatomize  the 
putridity  of  the  grave,  and  dwell  with  a  Ungering  delight  on 
the  minutiae  of  the  disgusting  scene.    At  other  times  he 
would  picture  to  the  imagination  as  needlessly,  and,  if  any 
sentiments  but  those  of  disgust  were  to  be  awakened  in  the 
mind^  as  inefficaciously,  the  deep  yawning  up  its  dead,  to 
float  m  mangled  masses  on  its  surface ;  or  cHam  the  heart  of 
the  informer  at  the  fire, of  the  cook.    Yet  in  him  these 
fieiults  might  often  be  accounted  for  and  excused,  where,  in 
the  servile  imitators  of  the  most  striking  and  the  worst 
features  of  his  style,  they  call  for  nothing  but  unmingled 
reprobation ;  for  in  him  they  were  but  the  toil  to  a  vigour  of 
conception,  a  force  of  language,  a  command  of  the  passions,  a 
tone  of  feeling  but  rarely  imparted,  in  their  combined  effect^ 
to  the  eloquence  of  modem,  and  perhaps  seldom  exceeded  in 
that  of  ancient  times.    We  hesitate  not,  therefore,  for  a 
moment,  to  place  Curran  in  the  very  foremost  rank  of  the 
orators  of  later  growth ;  and  we  are  not  quite  satisfied  that 
any  one  has  superior  pretensions  to  compete, — if  competition 
in  such  a  case  may  but  be  named,  with  the  pride  of  Greece 
and  of  Rome.    Yet  we  doubt  whether  his  example  has  not 
been  more  injurious  than  beneficial  to  the  country  which  he 
loved  and  adorned,  in  giving  to  its  rising  oratore  a  splendid 
excuse  for  faults,  to  which  they  are  nationally  but  too  prOne^ 
without  having  been  able  to  excite  them  to  the  study  of 
excellencies  less  prominent  and  glaring,  but  more  worthy  of 
their  imitation  and  applause. 

The  defects  of  the  Irish  school  of  eloquence,  and  of  the 
great  master  of  it  now  before  us,  have  so  often  been  pointed 
out,  as  long  since  to  have  become  stale  and  trite,  as  a  tale 
that  has  thrice  been  told.  We  have  already  said  enough 
Hpon  the  subiect  to  convince  our  readers,  that  our  opinion  of 
them  differs  but  Uttle,  if  in  my  thing,  from  that  of  most  of 
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our  brother  tMitics ;  except,  perhaps,  that  we  draw  a  broader^ 
line  of  distinction  between  Curran  and  his  imitators  than- 
some  of  them  have  done.  Our  limits  forbid  us  to  tracer 
farther  the  progress  of  his  forensic  career ;  and  indeed  it  is' 
too  well  known,  and  has  been  brought  too  nearly  to  its  close 
to  require  that  we  should  do  it.  His  elevation  to  the  master- 
ship of  the  Rolls  is  known  to  have  brought  with  it  nothing 
but  disappointment  and  dissatisfaction :  in  fact,  it  was  a 
station  for  which  he  was  very  ill  fitted,  and  in  which  he  never 
ffelt  himself  at  home.  For  the  attomey-generalship,  which 
he  coveted,  we  think  that  he  was  eminently  qualified,  and 
that  his  merits  and  services  to  his  party  entitled  him  to  have 
had  what  he  desired ;  as  by  a  compact,  unjustifiably  violated, 
he  was  warranted  to  expect  it.  What  he  obtained  he  soon 
resigned  ;  pleasing  himself,  in  the  few  last  years  of  his  ex- 
istence, with  the  idea  of  writing  a  history  of  his  life  and 
times,  which  he  was  too  idle  to  begin,  and  would,  in  aU 
probability,  have  been  too  wedded  to  the  prejudices  of  a 
party  to  have  executed  with  fidelity.  A  national  novel, 
which  he  projected,  there  may,  pe'rhaps,  be  more  reason  to 
regret  that  his  aversion  to  the  labour  of  composition  pre- 
vented his  ever*  writing. 

His  political  conduct  was  consistent,  and  highly  honour- 
able to  his  integrity,  when  we  consider  the  bribes  which 
were  offered  him  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  intimidations 
used  on  the  other,  to  induce  him  to  abandon  the  course 
v^rhich  he  had  adopted,  from  a  full  persuasion  that  by  it 
alone  could  the  ssdvation  of  his  country  be  ensured.  In 
some  points  he  was  undoubtedly  too  pertinacious  an  oppo* 
nent  of  the  powers  that  were ;  but  then  his  error  was  one  of 
the  judgment,  not  of  the  heart.  If  the  deep  tones  of  \m 
prophetic  voice  on  others  were  uniformly  gloomy  and  de- 
sponding, time  has  but  matured  into  a  dreadful  certainty  the 
evils  he  foresaw,  and  would  have  prevented.  His  parlia^ 
mentary  elocution  was  very  far  beneath  his  forensic  efforts ; 
nor  need  we  be  suprised  that  an  advocate,  jaded  to  death  in 
the  Courts,  should  not  afterwards  rise  in  the  freshness  of  hirf 
vigour  in  the  midnight  debates  of  the  Senate.  The  gross 
perspnal  invective  in  which  he  there  indulged,  was  not  the 
fault  of  the  man,  but  of  the  times  and  the  country  in  which 
he  lived;  and  affords  a  convincing  proof,  that  whatever 
Ireland  may  have  lost,  as  many  have  fancied  that  she  has 
lost,  by  her  union  with  Great  Britain,  her  senators  have 
gained  much  of  decorum  and  of  gentlemanly  feeling  in 
conducting  their  debates,  by  their  trani^lantation  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament. 
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Of  his  private  life  we  wish  to  say  little,  because  we  fear 
little  can  be  said  that  is  good.  He  was  an  excellent  com^ 
panion  in  his  convivial  hours,  over  which  decency  and  dis- 
cretion were  but  too  seldom  the  presiding  graces.  In  his 
friendships  he  was  warm-hearted  and  sincere ;  nor  was  there 
much  implacability  in  his  resentments*  His  favourite  asso- 
ciate, the  soother  of  his  death-bed  hours,  was  Godwin,  whose 
baneful  principles  and  practices,  as  far  as  they  affect  some  of 
the  strongest  and  most  important  bonds  of  society,  were  too 
nearly  allied  to  his  Own.  For  the  sake  of  the  Uving,  we  will 
say  no  more  of  the  frailties, — we  must  go  further  and  add — 
the  vices,  of  the  dead ;  but  thus  much  we  conceived  it  pur 
duty  to  say,  lest,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  the  great  should  be 
confounded  with  the  good.  On  one  other  topic,  however, 
we  must  briefly  touch — the  levity  with  which,  both  in  his 
speeches  and  his  letters,  Mr.  C^uran  was  in  the  habit  of 
making  scriptural  allusions^  and  of  treating  sacred  things! 
in  some  cases,  indeed,  the  former  were  piade  with  solemnity 
and  effect,  we  will  even  add  with  propriety ;  but  there  was 
something  so  mechanical  in  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the 
habit,  that  even  when  the  illustration  partook  not  of  the 
ludicrous,  as  too  often  it  did,  the  Bible  was  of  necessity 
reduced  to  the  level  of  any  other  book,  whence  a  simile  or  a 
passage  might  be  borrowed,  to  round  a  period,  or  adorn  a 
tale*  The  latter  can  admit  of  no  palliation,  when,  to  raise  a 
smile  upon  the  countenance  of  a  friend,  he  makes  a  jest  of 
the  amelioration  of  his  health  causing  him  *^  to  be  waited  for 
in  heaven  longer,  perhaps,  than  they  looked  for;"  and  by 
promising  to  %hew  his  gratitude  for  a  posthumous  care  of  his 
reputation,  as  well  as  he  can,  "  by  saying  handsome  things 
of  his  friend  to  the  saints  and  angels  before  he  came."  We 
had  perhaps  said  less  on  this  subject,  were  we  not  con- 
vinced, that,  both  in  public  addresses  and  private  cori'e- 
spondence,  the  practice  we  are  reprobating  is  a  growing  evil. 

The  works  that  have  furnished  the  materials  for  this 
artjple  demand  a  parting  word,  though  it  needs  must  b^ 
brief  indeefl.  That  of  the  younger  Mr.  Curran  is  modest, 
unassuming,  impartial,  and  in  every  way  creditable  to  the 
talents  of  the  son  of  such  a  father ;  and  will,  we  are  per- 
suaded, give  satisfaction  to  every  one  whom  our  recom* 
mendation  shall  induce  to  read  it.  What  xould  we  say 
more,  were  we  to  devote  whole  pages  to  the  criticising  its 
merits  ?  Of  its  two  ephemeral,  catch-ipenny,  and  egotistical 
precursors,  what  in  justice  can  we  say  less,  than  that  their 
perusal  most  forcibly  reminded  us  of  the  concluding  lines 
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of  an  epigram  on  the  conflicting  claims  of  two  riyal  tragedians 
of  some  celebrity  in  their  day  : 

**  Which  18  the  best  is  hard  to  be  guess'd^ 
But  which  is  the  worst  is  a  toss  up." 


Sermons  preached  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Worcester ^  hy 
the  late  Rev.  James  Stillingfleet^  A.M.,  Prebendary  of 
Worcester,  and  formerly  FeUow  of  Merton  College,  Ox-» 
ford.    Loxidon,  1819.    Longman.    8yo.    pp.  594. 

CoNTBARY  to  the  Bsusl  practice  of  our  fraternity,  we  shall 
begin  our  notice  of  the  volume  before  us  with  a  quotation 
from  its  pages;  both  because  it  will  at  once  furnish  the 
reader  with  a  tolerable  notion  of  the  author's  general  drift 
and  manner  of  writing,  and  because  it  touches  on  a  subject 
of  great  importance,  upon  which  we  wish,  at  the  outset  of 
our  career,  to  make  a  few  observations. 

^*  Sacrifices,  constdered  in  themselves,  are  no  better  than  weak 
and  beggarly  dements*  The  principles  of  natural  religion,  as  it  is 
called,  or  the  vain  hypothesis  of  presuming  to  know  and  serve  God 
acceptably  bv  the  powers  of  reason  and  nature,  doth  not  lead  us 
to  conceive  that  we  stand  in  need  of  the  intervention  of  sacrifice 
to  placate  the  Deity.  But  when  the  law  of  sacrifice  is  considered 
in  its  true  light,  as  a  '  shadow  of  good  things,  of  which  Christ  is  the 
substance,'  then  they  serve  the  purpose  of  a  schootmastevy  to  bring  us 
to  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  who,  *  after  he  had  offered  one  sacrifice 
for  sins'  upon  the  altar  of  his  cross,  *  for  ever  sat  down  on  the  right 
hand  of  God,'  as  the  great  ^  High  Priest  of  our  profession  afteir  th^ 
order  of  Melchizedec*  This  hath  been  the  Catholic  IsEuth  of  the  true 
church  of  God  from  the  begiQning.  The  canonical'  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  throughout  speak  decidedly  to  this 
purpose.  And  in  concurrence  therewith,  the  confessions  of  the 
primitive  church,  of  the  reformed  churches  universsJIv,  and  of  our 
own  truly  apostolical  communion,  maintain  the  same  doctrine.  Yet 
notwithstanding  all  this  accumulated  evidence,  such  is  the  per- 
verseness  and  obstinacy  of  man's  nature,  arising  from  the  innate 
pride  of  his  heart,  that  in  a  spirit  of  independence  and  self* 
sufficiency,  instead  of  submitting  to  the  superior  wisdom  of  Grod, 
and  giving  himself  up  to  be  taught  of  him  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  his  word,  he  is  prone  to  counteract  them,  to 
question  their  veracity,  with  an  insinuation  not  unlike  that  of  the 
lirst  tempter,  ^  yea,  hath  God  said  so?'  (Gen.  iii.  1.)  and  to 
examine  them  at  the  bar  of  his  own  reason.  This  hath  been  the 
case  from  the  time  of  Cain,  to  the  projectors  of  a  n^w  religion  at 
Babel,  upon  their  dispersion  after  the  flood;  and  in  after  ages,  t^ 
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pure  confesrioB  of  faith  keld'm  the  priiditive  chiireh  was  iurtied 
intcy  darkness  in  the  Mahometan  and  rapal  apostacy;  as  it  is  how 
opposed  and  defamed  by  the  Arian,  the  Socihian,  the  Unitarian, 
tiie  Sceptic  and  Freethinker,  and  by  the  reasoning  Infidel  of  the 
present  day*  The  first  account  we  have  of  the  bresJcing  out  of  this 
opposition  to  the  revealed  will  of  God,  is  in  the  history  of  Cain. 
Cain  it  is  true  brought  his  oiTering  as  well  as  Abel ;  but  there  was 
a  difference  in  the  offering ;  and  no  less  difference  in  the  spirit  with 
which  it  was  offered.  Cain  brought  of  *  the  fruit  of  the  ground/ 
Now  though  the  *  bread  offering,'  and  *  flour  offering/  with  its  at- 
tendant drmk  offering,  was  a  part  of  the  law  of  Moses,  and  instituted 
no  doubt  with  a  view  to  prefigure  Christ ;  yet  certainly  it  did  not 
shadow  him  forth  in  so  full  a  sense,  as  the  shedding  of  the  blood 
of  an  animal.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  faith  in  a  Redeemer, 
grounded  upon  the  word  of  promise,  was  any  part  of  Cain's  creed. 
Now,  if  Abel  is  expressly  said  to  have  found  acceptance  with  God, 
and  to  have  been  aeclared  righieaus,  because  he  qffertd  his  sacrifice 
h^fmtky  it  is  more  than*][>resumable  that  Cain  was  destitute  of  this 
nith,  and  that  by  offering  the  firuit  of  the  ground,  he  meant  to 
Acknowledge  God  only  as  his  Creator,  but  not  as  his  Redeemer 
and  Saviour;  which  is  the  very  counterpart  of  the  religion  of  the 
Deist.  In  confirmation  of  what  hath  been  asserted  concerning  the 
worship  of  Cain*  and  his  being  rejected  of  God,  let  us  advert  to 
the  stigma  with  which  he  is  branded  by  the  inspired  Apostle  St. 
Jude,  in  his  short  but  most  valuable  general  epistle.  Having  made 
mention  of  '  certain  ungodly  men,  who  denied  the  only  Lord  God, 
and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ/  or,  as  St.  Peter  expresses  it  in  a 
parallel  passage  in  his  second  epistle,  denying  the  Lord  that 
bought  them,'  which  is  styled  by  him  to  be  *  the  damnabte 
heresy ;'  and  having  noticed  some  other  traits  of  their  character, 
such  as  '  despising  dominion,  and  speaking  evil  of  dignities,  and 
of  those  things  which  they  knew  not/  he  denounces  a  <  woe 
against  them,'  saying  ^  that  they  had  gone  in  the  way  of  Cain," 
as  if  Cain  was  the  onginal  apostate,  in  whose  steps  they  had  trod. 
Cain  had  turned  aside  from,  and  denied  the  true  religion,  instituted 
immediately  upon  the  fall  of  man.  The  heretics  of  whom  St.  Jude 
jand  St.  Peter  speak,  had  done  the  same  in  succeeding  times.  If 
this  be  the  true  state  of  the.  case,  as  it  appears  to  be,  may  we,  both 
ministers  and  people,  give  heed  to  the  exhortation  given  by  St. 
Jude,  that  we  who  are  called  to  the  office  of  the  ministry  *  contend 
earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints ;'  and  that  you 
receive  the  same  without  prejudice  and  cavilling,  upon  the  au- 
thentic testimony  of  God's  word,  duly  considering  that  '  without 
faith'  in  the  only  Saviour  of  mankind  therein  revealed, '  it  is  impos- 
sible' you  should  know  or  *  please'  God,  and  that  if  *  you  count  die 
blood  of  the  covenant  an  unholy  or  common  thing,  there  Femameth 
no  more  sacrifice  for  sins,  but  a  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment  and 
fiery  indignation,  which  shall  devour  the  adversaries.'"  [pp.  17 — 21,] 
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The  pFecediE^  pa&aage  i^  from*  the  first  disconrse,  tfhe 
tobject'of  which  is  the  respective  offerings  of  Cain.an4 
Abel.  To  ascertain  the  origin  of  sacrifices  in  general^  and 
the  fundamental  peculiarities  of  those  of  Cain  and  Abel  in 
particular^  is  essential  to  a  just  conception  of  the  real  nature 
and  true  basis  of  Christianity ;  for  according  to  the  diversities 
of  opinion  on  this  question,  mankind  will  be  naturally  led  to 
rear  a  superstructure  of  theological  truth  or  error;  and 
inasmuch  as  the  principles  of  our  faith  are  not  dormant  arid 
inoperative,  but  diffuse  an  influence,  either  beneficial  or 
baneful,  over  the  whole  life,  modelling  the  character  and 
guiding  the  conduct,  it  must  ever  be  a  wise  apphcation  of 
time  and  labour  to  investigate  the  characteristics  of  religion. 

The  origin  of  sacrifices  is  a  point  which  has  been  much 
litigated.  The  ancient  fathers  were  generally  of  opiniop, 
that  they  may  be  attributed  to  the  efforts  of  natural  reason 
and  to  human  choice ;  but  modern  divines  have  adopted 
another  and  more  just  sentiment.  A  little  consideration  is 
sufficient,  to  shew  that  they  were  instituted  by  an  express 
command  of  God ;  for  nothmg  can  be  more  improbable  than 
the  supposition,  that^  independently  of  any  previous  appoint- 
liient,  mankind  should  have  imagined  a  connexion  betweefe 
the  collecting  of  vegetables  and  the  slaying  of  animals,  and 
the  idea  of  a  gift  to  the  invisible  Being.  A  wise  and  holy 
man,  like  Abel,  would  be  more  likely  to  revolt  at  the 
destruction  of  animal,  life,  than  to  consider  it  as  an  act  of 
acceptable  worship  to  the  supreme  God,  unless  it  had  been 
enjoined.  How  could  it  occur  to  reason,  that  the  forcible 
extinction  of  that  life  which  the  Creator  had  bestowed  was 
a  probable  means  of  pleasing  its  Author;  that  demolishing 
his  works,  and  staining  his  creation  with  blood,  could  coa- 
ciliate  and  gratify  a  Being  of  infinite  benignity,  whose 
purpose  in  producing  living  creatures  must,  as  reason  would 
.  evidently  dictate,  be  the  more  extensive  diffu^on  of  happi- 
ness ?  Frevious  to  the  deluge,  animal  food  was  not  apprd^ 
priated  to  the  sustenance  of  man ;  and  if  animals  were  not 
directed  to  be  slain  in  sacrifice,*  in  what  way  could  it  occur 
to  mankind. that  they  possessed  a  right  over  the  lives  of 
beasts,  or .  that  the  slaughter  of  them  would  prove  aii 
acceptable  service  to  the  Deity? 

It  is,  besides,  utterly  repugnant  to  Scripture,  to  suppose 
that  God  would  ^concede  his  sanction  to  inventions  in 
worship  which  were  of  mere  human  origin*  Is  not  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  Divine  glory  derive4  from  the  insti- 
.tutions  qf  worship?  and  is  .not  "  teaching  for  doctrine  ^ 
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'tommandments  af'miTt"  interdicte^d  by  the  language  and  the 

•  spirit  of  both  Testaments  ?:  The  univenaHty  of  me  practice 
of.  sacrificing  tend^  to  coi:roborate  the  idea  of  its  Divine 

.  origination ;  for  how  could  it  become  so  general,  if  it  werie 
naturally  revolting  to  the  feelings,  and  contrary,  in  fact,  to 
the  suggestions  of  reason  ?    The  philosophers  of  the  heathen 

<  world  always  condemned  bloody  sacrifices,  as  impious  and 
unacceptable  to  the  gods ;  but  they  surely  would  not  have 
done  so,  had  they  regarded  them  as  any  branch  of  ths^t 
natural  religion  which  they  so  ardently  extolled. 

It  is,  however,  of  still  greater  importance,  to  trace  the 
peculiar  excellence  s^nd  superiority  of  Abel's  sacrifice,  i^ 
consequence  of  which  it  became  so  acceptable  in  the  sight  of 
Heaven.    This  is  ascribed  in  the   New  Testament  to   his 

faiih;   a  principle  which  necessarily  presupposes  a  Divine 

.  revelation ;  for  nothing  can  be  represented  as  done  by  faith, 
which  is  not  done  by  the  direction  of  God.     Now,  since 

.  faith  has  respect  to  a  testimony,  the  question  in  this  par- 
ticular instance  would  be,  to  whcU  testimony,  or  to  what 
object  of  testimony  does  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  refer,  when  delineating  the  character  of  Abel,  and 
pointing  out  the  criterion  of  its  pre-eminence?  Certainly 
the  terms  of  the  Mosaic  narrative  mu^t  lead  us  to  conclude 
that  there  was  a  direct  reference  in  the  act  of  worship  itself, 

.  and   a  joyful  anticipation   in.  the  antediluvian   worshipper 

-himself,  to  the  g,reat  sacrifice  of  the  cross,  in  which, 
through  some  heavenly  intimation,  he  fully  confided.  To 
this  idea  we  are  conducted,  by  observing  the  nature  of  his 
ofiering :  "  he  brought  of  the  firstlings  of  his  flock,  and  of 
the  fat  thereof."  It  is  observable,  that  the  offering,  of  a 
lamb  in  sacrifice  was  a  service  re-enacted  by  God  under  the 

•  Mosaic  dispensation,  which,  in  all  its  appointed  modes  of 
worship,  was  prefigurative  of  the  Christian  dispensation  ^  and 
that  the  Saviour  of  mankind  is  often  described  as  '^  the 
Lamb" — "  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation,  of  the  world*' 
—the  Lamb  of  God."    This  coincidence  of  the  descriptive 

.  phraseology  of  Scripture  with  the  first,,  and  afterwards  the 
frequent  offerings  of  that  animal  in  sacrifice,  can  scarcely  be 

.  deemed  accidental,  even  by  those  whp  are  the  most  reluctant 
to  admit  the  inferences  deducible  from  the  fact. 

The  offering  of  Abel  is,,  upon  apostolical  authority,  to  be 
regarded  as  more  ^qelletUf  (tt^e/qvo,  Buclav  "A^eK  irfocrnvsyMe 
"  a  fuller  sacrifice'')  or  more  complete,  as  well  as  upon  a 
juster  principle.    It  has  been  supposed,  perhaps  with  good 

.reason^  that,  the  brothers^  both  offered  a  mincha  or  meaV 
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offerings  as  expressive  of  their  gratitude  for  the  general 
mercies  of  Providence ;  but  that  the  acceptable  worshipper 
presented  a  sacrifice  in  addition  to  their  united  offering,  in 
obedience  to  a  Divine  intimation^  with  which  the  an'Ogant 
spirit  of  his  brother  was  unwilling  to  comply,  and  that  with 
especial  reference  to  the  Saviour  who  was  to  appear  in  the 
end  of  the  world.  The  act  of  offering  the  firsUing  of  his 
flock  was  indicative  of  Abel's  faith ;  for  it  proved  that  he 
believed  the  promise  of  God ;  that  he  pierced  the  typical 
veil,  and  looked  forward  to  the  Christian  age.  But  whatever 
might  have  been  the  general  motives  of  Cain,  his  conduct 
must  be  interpreted  as  a  practical  refusal  to  accept  the 
salvation  which  God  had  provided  for  an  apostatized  race, 
by  the  sacrifice  of  his  Son,  and  as  an  evidence  of  the 
absence  of  all  those  views  and  feelings  by  which  we  may 
ascertain  the  existence  of  a  genuine  humiliation  for  sin. 
Abel  is  therefore  to  be  considered  as  beUevin^  the  Divine 
declarations;  as  evincing  his  faith,  by  practising  the  pre- 
scribed mode  of  worship,  which  was  typical  of  the  promised 
seed ;  and  as  offering  himself  *^  a  living  sacrifice,  holy  and 
acceptable  to  God ;''  since  faith  cannot  be  unaccompamed  by 
repentance  and  humiliation,  and  the  subsequent  devotion  of 
the  entire  life  to  God.  In  the  offering  of  Cain,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  find  no  traces  of  these  principles ;  it  was  conse- 
quently defective,  if  only  an  offering  of  thanksgiving,  for  it 
was  '^  without  faith ;"  erroneous  in  its  principle ;  and,  as  im- 
plying a  rejection  of  the  great  provision  of  mercy,  in  which 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  were  most  eminently  to  be 
manifested,  insulting  to  the  Divine  Majesty.  It  may,  mdeed, 
seem  somewhat  surprising  that  a  wicked  person,  like  Cain, 
should  have  presented  an  offering  at  all,  and  should  not  have 
spared  himself  the  time  and  trouble  of  an  imperfect  and  essen- 
tially erroneous  service ;  but  in  this  he  stands  the  recorded 
antitype  of  miUions,  who  in  subsequent  periods  of  time  have 
attempted,  and  are  now  attempting,  to  cover  their  trans- 
gressions, not  with  the  righteousness  of  another  and  an 
accepted  Mediator,  but  with  the  external  ceremony  of  a 
heartless  worship. 

The  division  of  opinion  which  obtains  in  the  Christian 
world,  upon  the  litigated  points  of  ecclesiastical  discipline 
and  external  communion,  are,  in  our  view,  of  infinitely 
inferior  importance  to  those  which  respect  doctrine  and 
faith,  by  which  we  are  led  to  the  very  fundamentals  of 
religion.  Whether  the  edifice  of  our  faith  be  visibly  the 
aspiring  turret,  the  Gothic  arch,  and  the  fretted  dome ;  or 
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Ibe  less  impoBing  erections  of  the  various  orders  and  sub-* 
divisions  of  secession  from  the  national  establishmeht ; 
whatever  individual  feeling  and  prepossession  may  impute 
of  magnificence  in  the  one  case,  or  of  meanness  in  the 
other ;  of  apostolical  authority,  or  of  human  invention ;  is 
of  far,  far  less  consequence,  than  the  principle^  the  spiritual 
foundation  upon  which  tjie  system  of  worship  conducted  in 
these  respective  forms,  reposes.  But  here  we  find  truth  and 
error,  rehgion  and  irreligion,  wonderfully  intermingled,  and 
having  no  direct  or  exclusive  reference  to  the  established  or 
sectanan  modes  of  worship.  Under  the  gown  and  the 
cassock,  and  at  the  very  altars  of  national  devotion,  we 
may  too  frequently  perceive  the  lurking  spirit  of  an  Anti- 
chnstian  system;  while  amidst  the  avowed  simplicity  and 
lowly  exterior  of  dissent,  who  will  deny  that  much  of  the 
reality  of  a  scriptural  principle  is  discernible?  Error  and 
truth,  as  we  have  remarked,  are  in  fact  interchangeably 
blended ;  and  whatever  belongs  merely  to  the  externals  of 
reli^on  we  consider  as  nothing,  compared  to  the  grand  and 
distmguishing  features  of  Christiamty:  and  diese  are,  in 
reality,  of  no  party  and  of  no  sect.  Amidst  the  multiplicity 
of  human  forms,  we  recognise  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  as 
the  fundamental  distinction ;  for  it  is  the  beUef  or  rejection 
of  this  article  which  constitutes  the  true  orthodoxy  or  hete- 
rodoxy of  our  creed;  and,  in  consequence  of  its  necessary 
influence  too,  of  our  tiveSy  whether  within,  or  without  the 
pale  of  an  establishment.  We  hail  the  truth  upon  this 
subject  wherever  we  find  it,  and  will  equally  rejoice  to  see 
it  recessed  and  asserted  in  the  writings  of  established 
dignitanes,  or  sectarian  divines.  How  the  world  in  general 
appreciate  this  doctrine  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  by  the  epithet 
evangelical,  which  is  sneeringly  bestowed  alike  on  the 
churchman  and  on  the  dissenter,  if  in  either  case  the  regular 
clergyman,  or  the  contemned  sectarian,  happen  to  preach 
or  to  print  what  he  pubUcly  professes  to  believe. 

Now  these  observations,  however  unintentionally  extended, 
are  precisely  relevant  to  the  case  in  hand ;  because  we  mean 
ta  maintain,  that  it  was  the  belief  of  this  doctrine  in  the  one 
instance,  and  its  rejection  in  the  other,  that  constituted  the 
essential  difference  between  the  offerings  of  the  two  ante- 
diluvian and  fraternal  worshippers  we  nave  been  contem- 
plating; that  the  same  beUef  and  rejection,  under  every 
form  of  external  devotion,  constitute  in  every  age,  from  the 
patriarchal  to  the  present  times,  the  same  grand  feature  of 
liistinction  between  the  true  and  false  religion;   and  that 
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•cansequeBtly,  as  tiie  vs^ue  of  cAamc^r^  professedly  CSmfatiatt, 
is  to  be  estimated  by  the  test  whioi  this  consideration 
furnishes,  so  the  worth  or  comparative  worthlessness  of  a 
publication  J  wearing  a  theological  aspect,  or  proposing  to  be 
•  the  medium  of  religious  instruction,  must  ever  be  appreciated 
by  this  rule  of  judgment.  We  are  happy,  therefore,  to 
testify,  that  the  posthumous  work  of  Mr.  StiUingfleet  before 
us  commends  itself  to  the  approbation  of  every  real  Christian, 
as  avowing,  in  every  page,  the  great  principle  to  which  we 
have  referred,  the  recognition  of  which  in  the  articles  of  the 
Church  of  England  gives  them  an  undecaying  importance, 
and  constitutes  the  real  glory  of  all  articles  of  faith,  wherever 
they  are  framed.  And  we  are  pleased  to  be  convinced  th«t 
this  doctrine,  and  the  pious  influence  which  it  necessarily 
diffuses,,  are  gaining  ground  in  our  country,  both  in  and  Q\it 
of  the  estabUshment.  May  we  further  be  permitted  to 
express  our  wish,  that  orthodox  Christians,  of  every  class 
would  lay  aside  the  weapons  of  their  hostility  against  each 
other,  and  unceasingly  combine  their  energies^  and  unite 
their  prayers,  to  promote  what  is  so  emphatically  denomi- 
nated by  an  apostle — "  the  common  salvation."  Numerous 
institutions  at  home,  and  benevolent  missions  abroad,  have, 
indeed,  been  concentrating  into  a  focus  of  vigorous  action 
the  scattered  rays  of  intelligence  and  religion  in  the  Christian 
world ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  the  predicted  age  is  rapidly 
advancing,  when  this  holy  flame,  kindled  by  the  piety  of  the 
uniting  Christian  world,  and  sustained  and  increased  by  the 
outpouring  of  the  Spirit  from  on  high,  will  wither  the  power 
of  Antichrist,  and  illuminate  the  darkest  regions  of  super- 
stition and  error.  If  our  efforts  can  contribute,  even  in  the 
slightest  degree,  to  this  end,  we  shall  rejoice  that  we  have 
not "  laboured  in  vain."  Our  purpose  is  simply  ta  uphold 
religion ;  to  discountenance  error ;  to  exhibit  truth,  fearlessly, 
but  in  the  spirit  of  meekness :  and  we  have  seized  this  oppor- 
tunity, of  a  first  Review  in  the  theological  department  of  o»r 
Work,  to  intimate  the  principles  we  design  to  maintain, 
and  the  strictly  antisectarian  temper  of  our  Uterature  and 
theology. 

A  brief  enumeration  of  the  subjects  which  compose^  this 
volume,  will  furnish  our  readers  with  a  general  idea  of  its 
-tendency  and  design ;  for  the  preacher  and  the  author  will 
always  evince  the  general  bias  of  their  minds  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  themes  they  select  for  discussion :  so  that  we 
might  almost  venture  to  predict  the  theological  sentiments,  qf 
any  publication  in  the  form  of  Sermona  or  Essays  by. the 
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tery  titles*  they  ¥?^ttr^  By  the  way  though,  we  have  no 
titles,  strictly  speaking,  to  any  of  these  discourses,  which  we 
cannot  but  lament,  as  a  defect.  The  texts  only  are  given, 
and  relate  to  the  following  subjects :— The  offerings  of  Cain 
and  Abel ;  IToah's  preparation  of  the  ark  for  the  salvation 
of  his  house;  the  Saviour  becoming  a  blessing  to*all  the 
families  of  the  earth  ;  a  spiritual  sight  of  the  invisible  God, 
by  faith  \  the  promise,  "  1  will  never  leave  thee  nor  forsake 
thee ;  the  character  of  Christians,  as  strangers  and  pilgrims 
on  the  earth ;  the  necessity  of  being  faithful  to  death,  in 
order  to  acquire  the  immortal  crown ;  the  penitent's  request 
for  mercy;  Jesus  Christ  the  foundation;  repentance  and 
faith ;  on  looking  to  the  Messiah  for  salvation ;  Jesus  th^ 
way;  Jesus  the  truth;  on  keeping  the  passover  by  faith; 
on  being  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit ;  Christ  feeding  his 
flock  like  a.  shepherd ;  on  our  being  the  Divine  workman^ 
ship;  the  refuge  set  before  us ;  on  faith,  hope,  and  charity, 
.and  the  superiority  of  the  latter;  on  so  numbering  our  days 
as  to  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom. 

The  first  eight  or  nine  of  these  discourses  are  peculiarly 
informal.  There  is  no  annunciation  even  of  the  principal 
sentiments  the  preacher  wishes  to  impress ;  and  the  conse- 
quence, as  we  apprehend,  is,  that  the  hearer  is  likely  to  lose 
considerable  advantages,  supposing  these  discourses  to  have 
been  delivered,  and  for  this  purpose  they  were  evidently 
composed,  and  probably  were  produced  in  the  course  of 
Mr.  Stilhngfleet's  ordinary  ministrations.  The  reader  too, 
now  that  they  are  published,  would,  we  feel  persuaded,  have 
been  obliged  by  the.  insertion  of  a  few  general  divisions  an^ 
subdivisions,  which  might  serve,  like  mile-stones  on  the 
road,  to  remind  him  of  his  progress.  These  generally  occur 
in  the  latter  half  of  tlie  volume,  and  are  what  divisions 
should  be,  clearly  expressed ;  few  in  number ;  and  appro- 
priate to  the  topic  proposed  for  discussion. 

The  fifteenth  Sermon,  on  "  I  am  truth,*'  has,  for  instance, 
thesjB  several  divisions.  I.  He  is  the  truth  of  all  the  purposes 
and  counsels  of  God,  in  hi§  dealings  and  dispensations  with 
the  children  of  men.     II.  He  is  the  truth  of  all  the  prophecies. 

.  IIL  He  is  the  truth  pf  all  the  types*  IV.  He  is  the  trjith  of 
all  God's  promises.  Th^  seventeenth  Discourse  refers  chiefly 
to  the  subject  of  baptism;  and  whatever  diversity  of  opinion 
mw  prevail  respecting  that  ordinance,  many  who  widely 

.  diflfer  from  each  other  as  to  its  incidental  or  circumstantial 
peculiarities  will  agree  in  thinking  that  such  sentiments  as 

•  the  following  are  worthy  of  extensive  circulation. 
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<<  The  sacrament  of  baptism  consists  df  two  parts,  fiie  ontwaril 
and  visible  sign,  and  the  inward,  spiritual  grace.  The  outward 
part  is  water ;  and  the  inward  part,  or  thing  signified,  is  *  a  death 
unto  sin,  and  a  new  birth  unto  righteousness/  Without  the 
baptism  of  the  Spirit,  the  baptism  of  water  is  ineffectual  as  to  the 
design  and  intent  of  its  institution.  And  yet,  as  the  Jews  gloried 
in  the  observance  of  the  outward  rite  of  circumcision,  while  they 
continued  *  stiff-necked  and  uncircumcised  in  heart,'  {Acts,  vii.  5h) 
so  is  it  no  less  evident,  that  multitudes  of  professing  Christians 
value  themselves  upon  their  having  been  baptized  in  their  infancy, 
who  plainly  shew,  by  the  tempers  of  their  hearts,  and  the  whole 
tenor  of  their  lives  and  conversations,  that  they  never  were  bap- 
tized with  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  appellation  of 
Christian,  it  is  true,  is  indiscriminately  given  to  all,  in  general, 
who  have  been  baptized  into  the  name  of  Christ.  Hence  we 
abound  with  baptized  scoffers  and  contemners  of  God's  word  and 
commandments,  baptized  sabbath-breakers,  and  baptized  swearers 
and  profaners  of  God's  holy  name ;  and  with  baptized  lovers  of 
pleasure,  more  than  lovers  of  God ;  and  innumerable  others,  who, 
while  they  retain  '  a  form  of  godliness,  deny  the  power  thereof/ 
But  we  have  scriptural  authority  for  asserting,  that  notwithstanding 
what  any  man  may  outwardly  profess,  or  whatever  outward  pri- 
vilege he  may  enjoy,  yet,  ^  if  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  he  is  none  of  his/  {Rom.  viii.  9.)  Wherefore  we  must  needs 
come  to  the  same  conclusion  with  respect  to  professing  Christians, 
which  the  Apostle  Paul  draws  with  respect  to  the  Jews,  that,  as 
'  he  is  not  a  Jew  who  is  one  outwardly,  neither  is  that  circum- 
cision which  is  outward  in  the  flesh ;  but  he  is  a  Jew  who  is  one 
inwardly,  and  circumcision  is  that  of  the  heart  in  the  spirit  and 
not  in  the  letter :'  {Rom.  ii.  28,  29.)  So  we  may  by  parity  of  cir- 
cumstances say,  that  he  is  not  a  Christian,  who  is  one  outwardly, 
neither  is  that  baptism,  which  is  outward  in  the  flesh ;  but  he  is  a 
Christian  who  is  one  inwardly,  and  baptism  is  that  of  the  heart, 
in  the  Spirit;  to  which  we  may  add  in  the  words  immediately 
following,  that  '  the  praise  thereof  is  not  of  men,  but  of  God*' 
Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  see  that  '  in  Christ  Jesus  neither  cir- 
cumcision availeth  any  thing  nor  uucircumcision ;'  but  a  new  crea- 
ture, or  rather  a  new  creation,  which  is  only  another  word  for 
regeneration,  or  the  renewing  of  the  mind  after  the  image  of  God, 
in  righteousness  and  true  holiness.**    [pp.  444 — 447.] 

The  perspicuity  which  runs  through  the  whole  of  these 
discourses  sometimes  reminds  us  of  Archbishop  Tillotson; 
and  this  is  combined,  as  in  that  eminent  writer,  with  great 
composure  and  steady  tranquillity.  We  have  no  enthusiastic 
flights  of  oratory,  and  none  of  the  minor  graces  of  compo- 
sition. The  stream  of  thought  flows  on  smoothly  in  the 
channel  of  truth;   it   never   rushes   into  a  torrent;   never 
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tscends  in  foam,  and  never  precipitates  as  in  a  cataract.  We 
very  much  approve  the  practice,  which  is  so  frec^uent  here,  of 
intermmgling  an  abundance  of  scriptural  quotations  with  the 
ordinary  language  of  the  preacher,  especially,  as  in  this  case^ 
where  the  passages  are  appropriate  to  the  subject,  distinctly 
marked,  and  correctly  quoted.  Most  of  these  sermons  too^ 
close  with  a  text  from  the  Holy  Writings.  This  method  is 
calculated  to  leavfe  a  salutary  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
hearers,  incomparably  superior  to  any  that  can  be  produced 
by  the  finest  strokes  of  numan  eloqxienoe,  or  the  most  ele- 
gantly finished  period.  The  very  desirable  habit  too,  of  in- 
troducing a  short  prayer  between  the  introduction  and  the 
general  body  of  the  discourse,  is  no  deduction  from  the  merit 
of  these  sermons,  and  we  are  persuaded,  in  no  way  calculated 
to  divert  the  attention  of  the  hearer,  or  to  diminish  the  imn 

f»re»sion  which  the  preacher  is  solicitous  of  producing.  We 
ieuicy  that  this  excellent  method  is  far  less  regarded  amons 
the  Dissenters,  than  among  the  divines  of  uie  Church  of 
England;  and  we  recommend  it  to  them  as  conducive  to 
excite,  and  if  excited,  to  fan  the  flame  of  devotion.  No 
means  should  be  neglected  in  conducting  public  worship 
which  can  accomplish  the  high  purpose  of  cherishing  reli- 
gious feeling,  or  recalling  the  wayward  mind  from  its  erratic 
and  unholy  movements. 

Mr.  Stiilingfleet  was  bom  in  September,  1729,  and  was  the 
son  of  James  StiUingfleet,  of  Doctors'  Commons,  Registrar 
of  the  diocese  of  Worcester ;  grandson  of  James  Stillinefleet, 
Dean  of  Worcester ;  and  great  grandson  of  Doctor  Edward 
Stiilingfleet,  Bishop  of  that  see,  whose  descent  was  lineal  from 
John  StiUingfleet,  of  Stiilingfleet,  in  Yorkshire,  brother  of 
Cuthbert  Stiilingfleet,  the  last  Abbot  of  York.  He  was  edu- 
cated under  Dr.  Nichol,  at  Westminster  School ;  and  aftet 
pursuing  his  studies  at  Oxford,  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Mer-v 
ton  College.  He  was  distinguished  from  his  youth  by  piet^^ 
sobriety,  puritjr,  and  benevolence.  He  became  at  the  Uni- 
versity a  proficient  in  the  Hebrew  lan^age,  and  throughout 
his  life  daily  perused  the  Scriptures  in  tneir  original  form* 
His  chosen  associates  were  persons  of  exalted  piety  and  pro- 
found learning ;  and  through  the  influence  of  some  of  them^ 
with  whom  he  was  most  intimate,  he  imbibed  the  principles 
of  the  Hutchinsonian  system  of  philosophy,  which  do  not, 
however,  make  their  appearance  in  any  decided  shape  in  this 
publication.  Under  the  patronage  of  the  good  Earl  of  Dart* 
mouth,  he  was  promoted,  in  1772,  to  a  prebendal  stall  in  the 
cathedral  churcn  of  Worcester,  which  he  occupied  till  ,the 
period  of  bis  decease ;  and  while,  prebendairy,  be  held^  fit 
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fliffereiil  times,  the  livings  of  St.  Martinis,  in  that  citv,  antf 
of  St.  John's,  in  its  vicinity,  and  was  for  many  years  Kector 
of  Knightwick  and  Doddenham.  In  each  situation  he  is 
said  to  have  exercised  his  ministry  with  exemplary  zeal  and 
diligence.  Three  single  Sermons,  and  an  Account  of  the 
Life  and  Ministry  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Walker,  Curate  of 
Truro,  in  Cornwall,  which  is  prefixed  to  that  author's  Lectures 
6n  the  Church  Catechism,  and  a  valuable  introduction  to  Mr.' 
Adams's  "  Private  Thoughts,"  seem  to  have  comprised  the 
whole  of  his  publications,  to  which  this  posthumous  volume, 
selected  from  a  considerable  number  of  manuscript  sermons, 
is  added.  During  his  final  illness  he  evinced  an  unshaken 
faith  and  hope,  retaining  to  the  last  both  his  senses  and  his 
composure.  A  short  time  previous  to  his  dissolution,  which 
occurred  on  the  6th  of  July,  1817,  in  the  88th  year  of  his 
age,  he  repeatedly  laid  his  hand  on  a  Bible  which  had  been 
placed  upon  his  bed,  as  a  significant  intimation  of  his  vene- 
i*ation  and  love  for  that  volume,  which  is  our  only  certain 
guide  through  the  perplexities  of  life,  and  which,  we  may 
cheerfully  anticipate,  will  diffuse  its  consoling  rays  along  "  the 
dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.'* 


Specimens  of  the  British  Poets ;  with  Biographical  and  Cri- 
tical Notices,  and  an  Essay  on  English  Poetrj/,  By  Thomas 
Campbell.  In  7  vols,  small  8vo.  Murray,  London.  1819* 
pp.  337,  405,  432,  496,  407,  464,  451. 

Poetry  is  the  nurse  of  elevated  sentiment;  the  source  of 
some  of  the  most  refined  pleasures  of  a  cultivated  mind ;  the 
brightener  of  our  gloomy  hours;  the  charm  of  our  weary 
ones.  Almost  every  one,  at  some  period  of  his  life,  has 
recourse  to  its  soothing  or  exalting  power;  traverses  its  plea- 
sant fields;  lingers  at  its  fountains;  and  returns  refreshed  from 
some  languor,  or  lightened  of  some  care.  We  are  attached 
to  it  by  a  kind  of  intellectual  sympathy ;  for  it  speaks  to  the 
affections  —  the  imaginations — the  associations  of  men ;— ^to 
all  which  the  heart  cherishes  most  intimately  in  its  secret 
cabinet  as  the  ore  of  its  existence ;.— its  hopes,  its  fears,  its 
regrets  of  the  past,  its  visions  of  the  fiiture ;  its  joys,  its 
griefs ;  the  sunshine  and  the  storms  of  its  being ;  and  not 
unfrequently  to  those  high  aspirations  after  immortality  which 
is  its  happiest  birthright,  and  the  proof  of  its  divine  nature. 
It  can  nardly  be  called  a  vain  fable  of  th^  Greeks  that  the 
Muses  were  the  daughters  of  the  father  of  the  god9,-^thai 
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tlw&ir  abode  was  on  earth-o'ergazing  mountains  which  looked 
to  the  starSy  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  worshippers'  below  ap- 

Eroximated  towards  heaven.  There  is  every  reason  to  be- 
eve  tiiat. language  was  th«  immediate  gift  of  the  Divinity  to 
man,  the  prompting  of  the  Mind  of  Wisdom ;  and  poetiy  iff 
the  life  and  the  soul  of  language ;  its  delineations  are  power- 
fully responded  to  by  our  sensibilities;  we  are  naturally 
dehghted  with  an  art  which  appeals  to  our  dearest  sensations^ 
and  becomes  the  channel  through  which  our  excited  feelings 
may  overflow-,  and  its  triumph  is  the  greatest,  when  it 
tpuches  the  master-chord  of  the  heart,  and  leads  the  mind 
up  to  the  great  source  of  all  that  is  beautiful  and  sublime, 
attractive  and  majestic,  in  Nature  and  in  intellect.  But  it  is 
upon  the  minds  of  the  young  that  poetry  exerts  its  strongest 
influence.  Youth  is  itself  the  poetry  of  life :  in  youth  we  see 
every  thing  through  the  imagination;  we  colour  all  things 
with  delight ;  we  fly  to  every  object  that  promises  to  realize 
the  type  of  ideal  beauty  and  enjoyment,  which  is  nowhere  to 
be  found,  but  which  our  spirit  creates  to  itself;  and  we  form 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  power  that  can  so  agree- 
ably fill  the  ear  with  pleasing  concords,  and  harmonise  in  its 
creations  with  the  pleasant  pictures  of  our  fancy.  Nor  can  it 
be  denied  that  poetry  has  a  great,  and  often'  a  beneficial 
eiflfect  upon  such.  Although  the  earliest  search  of  the  mind 
leads  to  the  gratification  of  its  palate,  in  proportion  as  the 
glow  of  youth  fades  away,  and  its  splendid  day-dreams  melt, 
in  proportion  as  the  spirit  which  animated,  and  the  glory 
which  adorned  all  objects  dissipate,  and  leave  naked  the 
substantial  forms  of  things — its  appetite  seeks  a  fruit  morel 
healthy,  and  its  contemplations  dwell  amid  objects  accordant 
with  its  newly-acquired  perceptions.  It  is  then  that  the 
moral  Muse  strikes  her  lyre,  and  the  heart  is  exalted  at  the 
sound.  It  is  then  that  its  energies  awake — it  is  then  that 
Hope  welcomes  her  words  as  the  intimations  of  a  perspective 
suited  to  all  that  she  feels  within,-^and  it  is  then  that  Sorrow 
clings  to  her  garments,  dwells  upon  her  melancholy  voice^ 
and  finds  in  that  sadness  so  responsive  to  its  own,  the  relief 
for  which  it  pants.  Who,  that  is  surrounded  by  the  autumnal 
shadows  of  life,  does  not  remember  with  complacency  those 
seasons  of  hi&  youth,  when  his  mind  caught  a  moral  enthu- 
siasm from  the  blameless  pages  of  his  country's  poets :  and 
who  is  there*in  its  summer  that  does  not  now  and  then  recur 
to  those  beautiful  sentiments  and  happy  pictures  with  which 
he  early  stored  his  memory;  and  confess  their  power  in 
elevating  him  above  the  petty  cares  and  passions  in  the 
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tuimoil  of  which  his  existence  runs?  Poetry  is,  without 
doubt,  an  angel  of  light;  and  if  her  gifts  have  been  per^ 
yerted,  and  her  treasures  sullied,  the  debasement  rests  not  in 
her  own  hi^h  essence,  but  with  those  who  have  enjoyed  her 
communications  but  to  disobey  her  precepts. 

firitain,  pre-eminent  over  other  nations  of  the  earth  in  her 
civil  polity  and  domestic  institutions; — Britain,  who,  in  some 

Siriods  other  history,  has  realized  the  freedom  for  which  the 
reeks  thirsted,  and  the  masculine  independence  of  character 
which  distinguished  the  Romans,  may  look  with  little  less 
pride  upon  her  literary  career,  and  view  with  complacency 
the  Ust  of  writers  who  have  cultivated  her  field  of  letters — * 
her  sages — her  historians — and,  above  all,  her  poets — many 
of  whom  have  inherited  the  versatiUty,  the  fire,  the  tender^ 
ness,  and  the  chasteness  of  the  Grecian  Muse,  lx>gether  with 
the  stateUness,  the  dignity,  and  the  nerve  of  the  Romaic 
At  a  time,  and  in  an  age,  when  our  poetry  is  enriched  with 
many  splendid  compositions,  poured  forth  with  unsparing 
liberality  by  Uving  genius ;  beanng,  in  their  daring  originality 
and  fieiy  fancy,  the  impress  of  her  seal ;  borrowing  a  tone 
and  a  colour  from  the  intelligence,  the  stirring  incident,  the 
polish,  and  |>erhaps  the  ornament  and  luxury  of  the  age ;  and 
giving  a  finish,  highly  beautiful  and  unique,  to  the  varied 
architecture  of  the  building  of  their  predecessors ; — it  is  a 
grateful  task  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  magnificent 
temple  which  they  have  reared  to  the  Muse,  as  well  as  to 
mark  the  different  gradations  of  improvement  in  the  national 
taste,  from  the  rude  An^lo-Saxon  portal,  to  the  florid  Gothic 
arch,  and  the  light  Italian  column.  Mr.  Campbell  has  en<< 
abled  us  to  do  this  in  the  valuable  work  before  us ;  and  in  the 
Essay  which  precedes  his  Specimens  and  Biographical  no- 
tices of  our  country's  poets,  he  h^  himself  traced,  in  a 
spirited,  elegant,  and  impressive  manner,  the  History  of  Poe- 
tical Composition  in  England,  from  the  earliest  existent  re* 
Uques  to  the  time  of  Pope;  developing  all  along,  very  philo-r 
sophically,  the  influence  of  the  varying  ages  upon  its  varying 
spirit,  and  illustrating  his  subject  wim  much  that  is  elegant 
in  idea  and  valuable  in  criticism. 

We  consider  it  a  subject  of  just  congratulation,  that  this 
gentleman  should  have  undertaken  the  task  of  exhibiting  a 
faithful  chronicle  and  picture  of  native  talent,  and  of  our 
body  of  poetry.  To  no  one  could  that  task  more  suitably 
have  fallen.  Himself  a  poet  of  the  first  rank,  giifted  by 
Nature  with  ardent  sensibilities,  a  spirit  of  benevolence  ana 
liberality,  as  well  to  the  whple  brotherhood  of  man^  i^  to 
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his  tuneful  fraternity ;  and  a  high  enthusiasm^  that  kindles 
into  the  admiration  of  whatever  is  nol^Ie  and  beautiful;  led 
by  Education  through  the  walks  of  classical  knowledge,  con- 
ducted by  Taste  to  the  secret  recesses  of  her  sparry  grotto, 
and  fitted  by  long  exercise  of  the  tuneful  art  for  the  de- 
velopment of  every  latent  grace  and  blemish  in  the  subjects 
of  its  inspiration :  we  seem  to  behold  in  him  the  very  one 
whom  the  common  consent  of  its  votaries  would  have  made 
choice  of  to  criticise  and  to  judge  of  the  talents  and  labours  of 
their  favoured  race.  There  is  another  qualityin  the  exercise 
of  which  he  ^ains  our  affections,  and  engages  our  personal 
esteem.  He  is  the  champion  of  virtue,  and  never  fails  witfi 
a  generous  indignation  to  censure  those  who  sully  the  gift 
with  which  they  are  indulged.  A  brilliant  th6ugnt,.a  feli- 
citous expression,  cannot  atone  with  him  for  grossness  and 
immorality;  but  even  here  the  natural  benevolence  of  his 
character  breaks  forth,  and  though  he  blames  fearlessly,  it  is 
with  reluctance  that  he  blames  at  all.  We  remember  also  to 
have  remarked  that,  as  a  poet,  he  is  not  ashamed  to  shew  his 
attachment  to  religion.  Many  of  his  finest  similes,  or  il- 
lustrations, in  the  "  Pleasures  of  Hope,'*  are  taken  from 
Scripture  subjects — the  car  of  Elijah — the  overwhelming  of 
Pharaoh — the  fiery  pillar  of  the  Israelites — the  grief  of  David 
over  his  slaughtered  son — the  rod  of  Moses,  and  the  fear  of 
the 

**  Hebrew,  when  he  trod 

The  roaring  waves,  and  called  upon  his  God.** 

These  give  him  a  grateful  commendation  to  our  notice,  though 
we  merely  introduce  the  circumstance  here  to  observe,  that 
poetry  can  lose  none  of  its  charms  in  becoming  the  hand- 
maid of  religion;  and  that  the  example  of  this  master  of  the 
lyre  *niight  very  happily  be  the  object  of  imitation  to  others 
whom  Providence  has  blessed  with  the  fire  divine. 

The  '*  Introductory  Essay,*'  with  which  Mr.  Campbell 
opens  his  work,  is  divided  into  three  parts:  the  first  com- 
prises the  history  of  poetical  composition  from  the  period 
when  the  language  of  our  Saxon  ancestors  blended  with  that 
of  their  Norman  invaders,  to  the  rise  of  Chaucer,  in  the 
16th  century,  who  may  be  considered,  in  truth,  as  the  morn- 
ing star  of  British  poetry;  the  second  carries  forward  the 
refinement  of  the  language  to  the  Elizabethan  age ;  and  the 
third  conducts  us  to  the  polished  smoothness  and  har- 
monious versification  of  Pope. 

Through  the  dark  age  of  Saxon  and  Norman  composition, 
rendered  obscure  by  its  remoteness,  and  uncertain  by  its  few 
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existent  records,  Mr.  Campbell  treads  with  a  buoyant  and 
elastic  step,  collecting  and  condensing  into  one  focus  all  the 
scattered  fragments  of  light  which  tend  to  illustrate  his  sub- 
ject. And  whilst  this  object  leads  him  to  dwell  for  a  time 
upon  the  monkish  legends,  rude  romances,  and  dry  chro- 
mcles  of  the  period,  he  yet  manages,  by  the  charm  of  his 
language,  and  the  philosophy  of  his  deductions,  to  give  in- 
terest to  his  narrative. 

"  The  influence  of  the  Norman  conquest,"  observes  our  author, 
<'  upon  the  language^  of  England,  was  like  that  of  a  great  inunda- 
tion, which  at  first  buries  the  face  of  the  landscape  under  its 
waters,  but  which  at  last  subsiding,  leaves  behind  it  the  elements 
of  new  beauty  and  fertility.  Its  first  effect  was  to  degrade  the 
Anglo-Saxon  tongue  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  inferior  orders, 
and  by  the  transference  of  estates,  ecclesiastical  benefices,  and 
civil  dignities,  to  Norman  possessors,  to  give  the  French  language, 
which  had  begun  to  prevail  at  court  firom  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  a  more  complete  predominance  among  the  higher 
classes  of  society.  For  a  long  time  after  the  Conquest,  the  native 
minstrelsy,  though  it  probably  was  never  altogether  extinct,  may 
be  supposed  to  have  sunk  to  the  lowest  ebb.  No  human  pursuit 
is  more  sensible  than  poetry  to  national  pride  or  mortification;  and 
a  race  of  peasants,  like  the  Saxons,  struggling  for  bare  subsist- 
ence, under  all,  the  dependence,  and  without  the  protection,  of  the 
feudal  system,  were  in  a  state  the  most  ungenial  to  feelings  of 
poetical  enthusiasm.  On  the  other  hand,  we  received  from  the 
Normans  the  first  germs  of  romantic  poetry,  and  our  language  was 
ultimately  indebted  to  them  for  a  wealth  and  compass  of  ex- 
pression, which  it  is  probable  it  would  not  have  otherwise  pos- 
sessed. No  people  had  a  better  right  to  be  the  founders  of 
chivalrous  poetry  than  the  Normans.  They  were  the  most  ener- 
getic generation  of  modem  men.  Their  leader,  by  the  conquest  of 
England  in  the  eleventh  century,  consolidated  the  feudal  system 
upon  a  broader  basis  than  it  ever  had  before  possessed.  Before 
the  end  of  the  same  century,  chivalry  rose  to  its  full  growth  as  an 
institution,  by  the  circumstance  of  martial  zeal  being  enlisted 
under  the  banners  of  superstition.  The  crusades,  though  they 
certainly  did  not  give  birth  to  jousts  and  tournaments,  must  have 
imparted  to  them  a  new  spirit  and  interest,  as  the  preparatory 
images  of  a  consecrated  warfare.  And  those  spectacles  con- 
stituted a  source  of  description  to  the  romancers,  to  which  no 
exact  counterpart  is  to  be  found  in  the  heroic  poetry  of  antiquity. 
But  the  growth  of  what  may  properly  be  called  romantic  poetry 
was  not  instantaneous  after  the  Conquest;  and  it  was  not  till 
*  Enghsh  Richard  ploughed  the  deep,  that  the  crusaders  seem^ 
to  have  found  a  place  among  the  heroes  of  romance.''  [Vol.  i.  pp. 
3,4,16,24-26.] 
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Attached  to  the  service  or  the  honour  of  the  Norman 
barons,  were  the  Norman  trouvettrs,  who,  like  the  trou- 
badours of  Provence,  eagerly  sought  for  and  seized  upon  the 
romantic  achievements  of  their  country's  warriors  to  celebrate 
upon  their  harps  in  hall  and  bower.  Wandering  in  their 
habits,  like  the  Knight-errants  of  an  after  time,  they  followed 
in  the  train  of  the  Conquest,  and  met  with  consideration  and 
liberal  patronage  at  the  palace  of  the  new  dynasty,  and  the 
castles  of  the  nobles,  its  retainers.  The  subject  of  their 
songs  would  naturally  be  the  wild  and  lawless  deeds  of  their 

f)atrons,  the  seizure  of  *'  some  fair  Saxon  bride  with  all  her 
ands  and  towers,"  or  the  triumph  in  battle  of  their  lords  over 
the  valour  of  some  Saxon  chief;  whilst  their  writers  would 
seek  to  embody,  in  a  kind  of  rythmical  chronicle,  the  his- 
torical events  of  the  day.  From  these  sources  arose  the 
metrical  romance,  desultory  and  irregular  in  its  conduct,  but 
tinged  with  some  of  the  fire  and  chivalry  of  the  period,  and 
betraying,  in  the  fictions  with  which  it  was  occasionally  in- 
termingled, a  twilight  of  that  invention  and  excursiveness  of 
fancy  which  afterwards  characterized  the  Gothic  lyre  of 
Chaucer.  In  proportion,  however,  as  the  Saxons  and  Nor- 
mans lost  sight  of  their  hereditary  feuds,  and  mingled  in 
reconciliation ;  as  knowledge  and  industry  spread,  and  the 
people  caught  a  reflection  of  the  same  glow  of  freedom  which 
msti^ted  the  English  barons  to  demand  the  great  charter, 
the  feudal  system  declined ;  chivalry  itself,  from  inventions 
which  weakened  the  effect  of  personal  prowess,  and  from 
other  causes,  not  long  afterwards  suffered  a  similar  decline ; 
and  poetry  was  turned  into  a  different  channel.  Theology 
and  law  sometimes  consented  to  call  in  to  their  aid  the 
adornments  of  verse ;  the  strings  of  the  harp  or  gittem  were 
now  devoted  in  an  hour  of  Tevelry  to  the  teats  of  the  Sher- 
wood Forester,  and  now  to  the  licenses  perpetrated  under  the 
shadow  of  the  cowl.  At  length,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
the  genius  of  the  English  nation  took  an  ampler  range.  The 
national  spirit  of  bold  inquiry,  and  of  rougjh,  determined 
revolt  against  the  corruptions  of  the  papal  episcopacy,  com- 
menced its  agitations,  and  the  popular  ebulUtion  was  y  et  farther 
quickened  by  the  satire  and  the  genius  of  Geofirey  Chaucer. 

<*  Chaucer,"  observes  Campbell,  in  his  biographical  notice  of 
this  poet,  ''  has  a  double  claim  to  rank  as  the  founder  of  English 
poetry,  from  having  been  the  first  to  make  it  the  vehicle  of  spirited 
representations  of  life  and  native  manners,  and  from  having  been 
the  first  great  architect  of  our  versification,  in  givine  our  language 
the  ten  syllable,  or  heroic  measure,  which,  though  it  may  some- 
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times  be  found  among  the  lines  of  more  ancient  versifiers,  evidently 
comes  in  only  by  accident.  It  was  in  his  green  old  age  that 
Chaucer  put  forth,  in  the  '  Canterbury  Tales,'  the  full  variety  of 
his  genius ;  and  the  pathos  and  romance,  as  well  as  the  playfulness 
of  fiction.  The  design  of  the  whole  work  is  from  *  Boccaccio's 
Decamerone/  but  exceedingly  improved.  While  the  action  of  the 
poem  is  an  event  too  simple  to  divert  the  attention  altogether  from 
the  pilgrim's  stories,  the  pilgrimage  itself  is  an  occasion  sufficiently 
important  to  draw  together  almost  all  the  varieties  of  existing 
society,  from  the  knight  to  the  artisan,  who,  agreeably  to  the  old 
simple  manners,  assemble  in  the  same  room  of  the  hostellerie.  If 
any  age  or  state  of  society  be  more  favourable  than  another  to  the 
uses  of  the  poet,  that  in  which  Chaucer  lived  must  have  been 
peculiarly  picturesque;  an  age  in  which  the  differences  of  rank 
and  proiession*  were  so  strongly  distinguished,  and  in  which  the 
broken  masses  of  society  gave  out  their  deepest  shadows  and 
strongest  colouring  by  the  morning  light  of  civilization. 

"  Chaucer^s  forte,**  he  skilfiilly  observes,  "  is  description ;  much 
of  his  moral  reflection  is  superfluous ;  none  of  his  characteristic 
painting.  His  men  and  women  are  not  mere  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
like  those  who  furnish  apologies  for  Boccaccio's  stories.  They  rise 
before  us  minutely  traced,  profiisely  varied,  and  strongly  discri- 
minated. Their  features  and  casual  manners  seem  to  have  an 
amusing  congruity  with  their  moral  characters.  He  notices  minute 
circumstances  as  if  by  chance,  but  every  touch  has  its  eflect  to  our 
conception  so  distinctly,  that  we  seem  to  live  and  travel  with  his 
personages  throughout  the  journey. 

'<  What  an  intimate  scene  of  English  life  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury do  we  enjoy  in  those  tales,  beyond  what  history  displays  by 
glimpses,  through  the  stormy  atmosphere  of  her  scenes,  or  the 
antiquarian  can  discover  by  the  cold  light  of  his  researches !  Our 
ancestors  are  restored  to  us,  not  as  phantoms  firom  the  field  of 
battle,  or  the  scaffold,  but  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  social 
existence.  After  four  hundred  years  have  closed  over  the  mirthful 
features  which  formed  the  living  originals  of  the  poet's  descrip- 
tions, his  pages  impress  the  fancy  with  the  momentary  credence 
that  they  are  still  alive ;  as  if  Time  had  rebuilt  his  ruins,  and  were 
reacting  the  lost  scenes  of  existence."     [Vol.  ii.  pp.  15,  19—21.] 

The  specimen  affixed  to  the  biography  of  Chaucer  is  the 
Prologue  to  his  "  Canterbury  Tales,"  which,  without  doubt, 
fumisnes  us  with  a  varied  and  spirited  picture  of  the  manners 
and  characters  of  the  times,  finished  with  a  Flemish  minute- 
ness, and  exhibiting  the  essence  of  his  talent  for  portraiture. 
But  there  are  other  departments  in  which  his  genius  excels, 
which  should  not  we  think  have  been  without  illustration. 
There  is  often  a  fiery  sublimity  of  thought,  and  a  fine  sensi- 
bility to  the  beauty  of  material  nature,  spending  themselves 
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in  descriptionB  that  produce  occasionally  the  same  effect 
upon  us  as  that  which  we  derive  from  the  contemplation  of 
a  statue,  sculptured  out  in  skin  and  naked  majesty,  or  of 
ivy  leaves  wrought  on  a  golden  vase,  wreathing  it  abruptly 
around.  Among  such  may  be  classed  the  studied  magnifi- 
cence with  which  he  has  adorned  the  several  temples  to  Mars, 
Venus,  and  Diana,  in  "  the  Eaiight's  Tale,"  and  the  vivid 
delicacy  of  ornament  which  embeUishes  the  allegory  of  "  the 
Flower  and  the  Leaf."  Both  of  these  have  been  modernized 
hy  Dryden  in  his  happiest  manner ;  yet,  as  exhibiting  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  progress  of  the  language,  and  of  that  power  to 
which  we  have  fdluded,  they  will  amply  repay  the  trouble  of 
perusing  them  in  their  original  form.  We,  however,  have 
room  but  for  the  splendid  consummation  of  the  description 
of  the  Temple  of  Mars,  which,  in  our  estimation,  excels  the 
savage  grandeur  of  its  commencement. 

"  The  praier  stint  of  Arcite  the  strong, 
The  ringes  on  the  temple  dore  they  rong, 
And  eke  the  dores  clatten  full  fast, 
Of  which  Arcite  somewhat  him  agast. 
The  fires  hrennen  upon  the  auter  bright, 
That  it  gan  all  the  temple  light ; 
A  swete  smel  anon  the  ground  up  yafe, 
And  Arcite  anon  his  hond  up  hafe, 
And  more  ensence  into  the  fire  he  cast, 
With  other  rites  mo,  and  at  the  last 
The  statu  of  Mars  began  his  hauberke  ring^ 
And  xcith  that  sound  he  herd  a  murmuring 
Full  low  and  dym,  that  saied,  *  Victory  !*" 

The  poetry  of  Chaucer,  as  weU  from  its  internal  merits, 
as  his  own  elevated  station,  must  have  had  a  great  effect 
upon  the  Uteran^  spirit  of  his  country.  He  was  munificently 
patronized  by  Kang  Edward  the  Third,  and  John  of  Gaunt : 
he  married  one  of  the  maids  of  honour  to  Queen  Philippa : 
he  was  one  of  the  three  envoys  who  were  appointed  to  repair 
to  France  to  treat  of  a  mamage  between  Richard,  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  the  daughter  of  the  French  king :  more  than 
once  did  he  hold  office  under  the  crown  ;  and,  though  in  the 
disturbances  which  followed  the  death  of  his  roval  patron, 
during  the  minority  of  his  successor,  and,  as  some  infer^  from 
.the  personal  enmity  of  the  turbulent  Duke  of  Gloucester,  he 
was  awhile  imprisoned,  the  return  of  John  of  Gaunt  from 
.Spain,  and  his  renovated  influence  at  the  English  court,  soon 
secured  to  the  poet  his  freedom,  the  restoration  of  his  offices, 
and  even  the  enjoyment  of  new  ones^ ;  so  that  if  the  cultiva- 
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tioci  of  the  art  made  but  a  slight  progrei^s  in  the  times  imtne* 
diately  succeeding  his  deaths  in  i400y  it  is  to  be  attributed 
alone  to  the  troubles  and  civil  conflicts  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  which,  during  five  reigns,  occupy  so  distinct  a  cha- 
racter in  the  pages  of  our  domestic  history.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh  there  occur  few 
names  of  much  celebrity.  Scotland  had  produced  the 
original  romance  of  "  Sir  Tristrem,"  before  any  similar 
existent  specimen  had  made  its  appearance  in  England. 
James  the  First,  of  Scotland,  a  romantic  and  patriotic  king, 
who  was  living  at  the  time  of  Chaucer's  death,  cultivated  the 
muse,  and  Campbell  quotes  some  elegant  specimens  of  the 
fruits  of  his  poetical  hours.  Gawain  Douglas  translated 
Virgil ;  and  his  countryman  Dunbar  in  the  province  of 
allegory  has  some  strong  and  picturesque  delineations. 
Sir  David  Lyndsay  is  another  name  which  serves  to  fill  up 
the  space  between  Chaucer  and  Surrey. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  Constantinople  was 
taken  by  the  Turks ;  and  the  Greeks,  seeking  shelter  from 
their  oriental  conquerors  in  Italy,  imported,  together  with 
their  elegant  language,  a  tincture  of  their  science,  their 
poetry,  and  their  eloquence.  The  last  years  of  the  century 
were  distinguished  by  the  discovery  of  America,  which  led  to 
the  enlargement  of  commerce  and  navigation,  and  opened  to 
the  imagination  of  the  poet  a  new  world  of  imagery.  The 
condition  of  the  people  had  received  great  improvement  from 
the  depression  of  the  nobles,  who  had  so  long  exercised  over 
them  all  the  sovereignty,  or  rattier  the  tyranny,  to  which  their 
many  privileges  entitled  them.  The  esteem  for  literature 
was  not  confined  to  a  single  nation,  but  extended  gradually 
over  all  Eurojpe ;  the  invention  of  printing  about  this  time 
circulated  information  amongst  all  ranks  in  society;  and 
these  concurring  circumstances  —  this  stir  in  the  affairs 
of  men — ^paved  the  way  for  the  march  of  liberal  opinion, 
and  for  that  revolution  in  religion,  which  shook  from  England 
the  robe  of  papal  superstition,  and  mightily  agitated  other 
states  and  kingdoms. 

Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  who  "  sung  and  played  the  lute  with 
remarkable  sweetness,'^  and  Lord  Surrey,  were  the  |race  of 
the  court,  as  of  the  age  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  Wyatt's 
*'  Adieu  to  his  Lute,"  quoted  in  the  "  Specimens,"  is  a 
beautifiil  composition;  and  as  shewing  the  refinement  and 
melody  which  had  been  now  introduced  into  the  language, 
we  should  be  disposed  to  quote  it  ourselves,  were  we  not 
under  the  ^ell  of  a  mightier  master,  the  ^'  patriarch  of  an 
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order/*  and  within  hearing   of  the  fairy  harp  of  Spenser. 
This  is  its  melancholy  and  musical  commencemeiit :  -—    * 

*^  My  lute,  adieu  I  perform  the  last 
Labour  that  thou  and  I  shall  waste. 

And  end  that  I  have  now  begun ; 
For  when  this  son^  is  sung  and  past, 

My  lute,  be  stilT,  for  I  have  done."  [Vol.  ii.  p.  109.] 

The  name  of  Lord  Surrey  awakens  other  and  more  in- 
teresting associations.  His  romantic  attachment  to  the 
Lady  Geraldine^  his  chivalry,  his  sensibility,  the  grace  and 
elegance  of  his  genius,  and,  more  than  all  these,  his  early 
and  cruel  death,  at  the  mandate  of  an  ungrateful  tyrant ;  his 
innocence,  his  sorrows,  his  misfortunes  —  all  appeal  to  our 
admiration  and  sympathy;  and  we  think  of  mm  with  the- 
tender  memories  of  one  whom  we  have  known  and  loved, 
and  whose  image  we  cherish  as  a  sacred  thing. 

"  The  reformation,"  says  Campbell,  "  though  ultimately  bene- 
ficial to  literature,  like  all  abrupt  changes  in  society,  brought  its 
evil  with  its  good.  Its  commencement,  under  Henry  the  Eighth, 
however  promising  at  first,  was  too  soon  rendered  frightfuT,  by 
bearing  the  stamp  of  a  tyrant's  character ;  who,  instead  of  opening 
the  temple  of  religious  peace,  established  a  Janus-faced  persecu- 
tion against  both  the  old  and  new  opinions.  On  the  other  hand, 
Henry's  power,  opulence,  and  ostentation,  gave  some  encourage- 
ment to  the  arts.  His  masques  and  pageants  assembled  the 
beauty  and  nobility  of  the  land,  and  prompted  a  gallant  spirit  of 
courtesy.  The  cultivation  of  musical  talents  among  his  courtiers 
fostered  our  early  lyrical  poetry.  Our  intercourse  with  Italy  was 
renewed  from  more  enligntened  motives  than  superstition;  and 
under  the  influence  of  Lord  Surrey,  Italian  poetiy  became  once 
more,  as  in  the  days  of  Chaucer,  a  source  of  refinement  and  rege- 
neration to  our  own.  But  without  undervaluing  the  elegant  talents 
of  Lord  Surrey,  I  think  we  cannot  consider  the  nationd  genius  eis 
completely  emancipated  from  oppressive  circumstances  till  the  time 
of  Elizabeth.  The  commencement  of  our  poetry,  under  Henry  the 
Eighth,  was  a  fine  but  feeble  one.  English  genius  seems  then  to 
have  come  forth,  but  half  assured  that  her  day  of  emancioation  was 
at  hand.  There  is  something  melancholy  even  in  Lora  Surrey's 
strains  of  gallantry."    [VoL  i.  pp.  111—113.] 

SackviUe,  Eari  of  Dorset,  the  earlier  Harrington,  the  ac- 
complished and  generous  Sydney,  Marlowe,  and  SouthweJ), 
are  the  lights  that  conduct  us  to  the  auspicious  age  of 
Elizabeth,  and  the  luxuriant  creations  of  Edmund  Spenser^ 
The  merits  of  Lord  SackviUe,  and  the  tinge  of  gloom  which 
his  compositions   borrowed  from  the   calamitous  reign  of 
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Qoeeu  Maiy,  are  ably  gp^en  m  the  essay :  and  there  is  in  this 
pait  a  great  deal  of  very  beautiful  and  elegant  writing.  The 
grace^  the  brightness,  the  bloonx  of  Mr.  Campbell's  diction; 
the  energy  and  discriminatiiig  .fidelity  of  bis  sentiments  to 
the  subject  of  his  illustrations,  are  peculiarly  visible  in  this 
masterly  critique  of  Spenser  :  — 

"  Spenser  brought  to  the  subject  of  the  *  Fairy  Queen'  a  new 
and  enlarged  structure  of  stanza,  elaborate  and  intricate,  but 
well  contrived  for  sustaining  the  attention  of  the  ear,  and  concluding 
with  a  majestic  cadence.  In  the  other  poets  of  Spenser's  age,  we 
chiefly  admire  their  language  when  if  seems  casually  to  advance 
into  modem  polish  and  succinctness.  But  the  antiquity  of 
Spenser^s  style  has  a  peculiar  charm.  The  mistaken  opinion  that 
Ben  Jonson  censured  the  antiquity  of  the  diction  in  the  '  Faivy 
Queen/  has  been  corrected  by  Mr.  Mabne,  who  pronounces  it  to 
be  exactly  that  of  his  contemporaries.  His  authority  is  weighty  : 
still,  however,  without  revivmg  the  exploded  error,  respecting 
Jonson's  censure,  one  might  imagine  the  difference  of  Spenser^s 
style  from  that  of  Shakspeare's,  whom  he  so  shortly  preceded,  to 
mdicate  that  his  Gothic  subject  and  story  made  him  lean  towards 
words  of  the  elder  time.  At  all  events,  much  of  his  expression  is 
now  become  antiquated,  though  it  is  beautiful  in  its  antiquity; 
and,  like  the  moss  and  ivy  on  some  majestic  building,  covers  the 
'  fabric  of  his  language  with  romantic  and  venerable  associations. 

"  His  command  of  imagery  is  wide,  easy,  and  luxuriant.  He 
threw  the  soul  of  harmony  into  our  verse,  and  made  it  more  warmly, 
tenderlv,  and  magnificenuy  descriptive,  than  it  ever  was  before,  or, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  than  it  has  ever  been  since.  It  must  cer- 
tainly be  owned,  that  in  description  he  exhibits  nothing  of  the 
brief  strokes  and  robust  power  which  characterize  the  very 
greatest  poets ;  but  we  shall  nowhere  find  more  airy  and  expansive 
images  of  visionary  things,  a  sweeter  tone  of  sentiment,  or  a  finer 
flush  in  the  colours  of  language,  than  in  this  Rubens  of  English 
poetry.  His  fancy  teems  exuberantly  in  minuteness  of  circumstance, 
like  a  fertile  soil  sending  bloom  and  verdure  through  the  utmost 
extremities  of  the  foliage  which  it  nouiishes.  On  a  comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  whole  work,  we  certainly  miss  the  charm  of 
strength,  symmetry,  and  rapid  and  interesting  progress;  for, 
though  the  plan  which  the  poet  designed  is  not  completed,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  no  additional  cantos  could  have  rendered  it  less 
perplexed.  But  still  there  is  a  richness  in  his  materials,  even 
where  their  coherence  is  loose,  and  their  disposition  confused. 
The  clouds  of  his  allegory  may  seem  to  spread  into  shapeless 
forms,  but  they  are  still  the  clouds  of  a  glowing  atmosphere. 
Though  his  story  grows  desultory,  the  sweetness  and  grace  of  his 
manner  still  abide  by  him.  He  is  like  a  speaker  who  continues  to 
be  pleasing,  though  he  may  speak  too  long ;  or  like  a  painter  who 
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makes  u»  forget  the  defect  of  his  design  by  the  magic  of  his 
colouring.  We  always  rise  from  perusing  him  with  melody  in  the 
mind's  ear,  and  with  pictures  df  romantic  beauty  impressed  on  the 
ims^ination. 

"  Upon  the  whole^  if  I  may  Resume  to  measure  the  imperfec- 
tions of  so  great  and  venerable  a  genius,  I  think  we  may  say,  that 
if  his  popularity  be  less  than  universal  and  complete,  it  is  not  so 
much  owing  to  his  obsolete  language,  nor  to  degeneracy  of  modem 
taste,  nor  to  his  choice  of  allegory  as  a  subject,  as  to  the  want  of 
that  consolidatiug  and  crowaing  strength,  which  alone  can 
establish  works  of  fiction  in  the  favour  of  all  readers  and  of 
all  ages.  This  want  of  strength,  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  is  either 
solely  or  chiefly  apparent  when  we  examine  the  entire  structure  of 
his  poem,  or  so  large  a  portion  of  it  as  to  feel  that  it  does  not 
impel  or  sustain  our  curiosity  in  proportion  to  its  length.  To  the 
beauty  of  insulated  passages  who  can  be  blind?  The  sublime 
description  of  *  Him  who  with  the  Night  durst  ride'  *  the  House  of 
Riches,'  *  the  Canto  of  Jealousy,'  *  the  Masque  of  Cupid/  and  oUier 
parts,  too  many  to  enumerate,  are  so  splendid,  that  after  reading 
them,  we  feel  it  for  the  moment  invidious  to  ask  if  they  are  sym- 
metrically united  into  a  whole.  Succeeding  generations  have 
acknowledged  the  pathos  and  richness  of  his  strains,  and  the  new 
contour  and  enlarged  dimensions  of  grace  which  he  gave  to 
English  poetry.  He  is  the  poetical  father  of  a  Milton  and  a 
Thomson.  Gray  habitually  read  him  when  he  wished  to  frame  his 
thoughts  for  composition,  and  there  are  few  eminent  poets  in  the 
language  who  have  not  been  essentially  indebted  to  him. 

^  Hither,  a»  to  their  fountain,  other  stars 

Repair,  and  in  their  golden  urns  draw  light/  ^    [Vol.  i.  p.  124 — 133.] 

At  the  time  of  Spenser's  death,  Shakspeare  was  in  his 
thirty-fifth  year.  Upon  Shakspeare  a  thousand  eulogists, 
critics^  and  commentators,  have  spent  their  talent  and  their 
genius.  His  stem,  as  well  as  his  beautifnl  delineations  of 
character  and  passion ;  his  sagacity  in  detecting  the  most 
secret  workings  and  mysteries  of  the  human  heart  —  through 
every  masque  which  fondness,  folly,  cunning,  ambition,  or 
humour,  cause  it  to  assume ;  his  satire ;  liis  lessons  of  practical 
wisdom ;  his  freaks  of  fancy  and  of  wit ;  his  fire ;  his  fiction ; 
his  pathos;  his  invention;  his  sublimity;  and  simplicity; 
and  his  exquisite  developments  of  Nature  in  all  her  moods 
and  mutations ;  his  romance  and  his  magic ;  the  lightnings 
and  the  thunders  which  he  brandishes,  have  all  been  ex- 
hibited, illustrated,  appreciated.. 

**  Illi  centumque  Sabceo 

Thure  calent  arce,  sertisque  recentibus  halant" 

What,  then,  had  Mr.  Campbell  to  do ;  or  rather,  what  has 
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he  done  ?  He  has  acted  an  obyiously  natural  part.  He  haa 
given  no  studiously  elaborate  dissertation;  there  is  no  bio- 
graphical notice  of  our  great  dramatist  in  these  volumes, 
and  but  one  or  two  specimens  of  his  smaller  pieces.  This  his 
absence  does  but  the  more  powerfully  remina  us  of  him,  and 
awaken  in  our  minds  the  livelier  regiet,  that  talents  super- 
eminent  as  his  give  their  most  powerful  and  their  most 
dangerous  attractions  to  the  too  fascinating  amusements  of 
the  stage.  Others  have  written  volumes  upon  his  merits  and 
peculiarities,  whilst  Mr.  Campbell  concisely  gives  a  cha- 
racter of  him,  which  our  view  of  the  general  tendency  of  his 
writings,  counterbalancing  our  high  aomiration  of  his  exalted 
genius,  and  of  the  justice  of  Mr.  Campbell's  critical  view  of 
it,  forbids  us  to  quote.  Of  the  other  great  masters  of  the 
drama — would  that  they  had  been  masters  of  a  more  innocent 
and  more  profitable  art — of  Jonson  and  Massinger ;  of  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher ;  of  Ford,  Middleton,  and  Shirley,  he  speaks 
more  at  length,  though  the  principles  of  our  work  will  not 
allow  us  to  rollow  him  through  all  his  criticisms  upon  their 
merits.  In  justice,  however,  to  him,  we  must  observe,  that 
they  shew  a  delicate  tact  of  observation ;  a  great  skill  in 
tracing  out  their  several  peculiarities  of  character ;  as  well  as 
spirit  in  sustaining  the  delineation.  Occasionally,  too,  he 
winds  up  his  dissertation  with  a  beautiful  coruscation  of 
fancy,  wnich  gives  to  his  graphic  descriptions  all  the  force  of 
picture.    Such,  when  speaiing  of  Shirley,  is  the  following ; — 

''  From  a  general  impression  of  his  works,  I  should  not  paint  his 
muse  with  the  haughty  form  and  features  of  inspiration,  but  with  a 
countenance,  in  its  happy  moments,  arch,  lovely,  and  interesting 
both  in  smiles  and  in  tears ;  crowned  with  flowers,  and  not  un- 
indebted to  ornament,  but  wearing  the  drapery  and  chaplet,  with  a 
claim  to  them  from  natural  beauty."    [Vol.  i.  p.  228.] 

Before  we  quit  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  it  gives  us  pleasure  to 
notice  the  religious  tone  which  had  begun  to  distinguish  the 
character  of  some  writers  of  it.  Notwithstanding  the  revival 
of  letters,  and  the  encouragement  which  literature  received 
from  the  taste  or  ambition  of  the  queen  herself,  who  trans- 
lated Boethius,  it  cannot  be  denied,  ihat  the  poetry  of  the  time 
was  often  disfigured  by  sickly  affectations,  forced  conceit, 
and  the  fopperies  of  that  chivalrous  period.  From  such  ex- 
hibitions ot  heartless  sentiment  and  tortured  fancy,  it  is 
refireshing  to  turn  to  the  sincerity  and  seriousness,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  rhythmical  beauty,  aj)parent  in  a  "  Medita- 
tion" of  Sir  Henry  Wotton ;  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
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secretary  to  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Essex,  and  afterwards 
ambassador  to  the  court  of  Venice ;  but  who,  in  the  evening 
of  his  days,  left  the  uncertain  splendours  of  the  court  for  the 
peaceful  sanctuaries  of  religion.  His  "  Farewell  to  the 
Vanities  of  the  World"  is  more  generally  known  than  this 
little  composition. 

"  O,  thou  great  power,  in  whom  we  move, 

By  whom  we  live,  to  whom  we  die. 
Behold  me  through  thy  beams  of  love, 

Whilst  on  this  couch  of  tears  I  lie. 
And  cleanse  my  sordid  soul  within 
By  thy  Christ's  blood,  the  bath  of  sin. 

<<  No  hallowed  oils,  no  gums  I  need. 

No  new-bom  drams  of  purging  fire. 
One  rosy  drop  from  David's  seed 

Was  worlds  of  seas  to  quench  thine  ire  : 
0>  precious  ransom !  which,  once  paid, 
That  Consummatum  est  was  said. 

'*  And  said  by  him,  that  said  no  more, 
But  sealed  it  with  his  sacred  breath  : 

Thou,  then,  that  hast  dispurged  our  score, 
And  dying  wert  the  death  of  death, 

Be  now,  whust  on  thy  name  we  call, 

Our  life,  our  strength,  our  joy,  our  all  \*'  [Vol.  iii.  p.  201,] 

Cowley  and  Denham  illuminate  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
Donne  was  '^  the  patriarch  of  the  metaphysical  generation," 
and  Cowley  seems  to  tread  in  his  footsteps  with  a  filial 
reverence.  Through  the  mist  of  his  long  allegories,  distorted 
allusions,  and  elaborate  conceits,  a  ray  of  beauty  and  of 
tenderness  breaks.  His  vigour  of  thought  somewhat  com- 
pensates for  the  rug^edness  of  his  verse,  and  in  his  Ana- 
creontic there  is  much  sprightUness  and  gaiety  of  fancy.  In 
bis  **  Cooper's  HiU,''  Sir  Jonn  Denham  incorporated  a  spirit 
of  strengtn  and  loftiness  with  the  heroic  measure,  whicn  it 
had  never  known  before.  After  them  followed  England's 
evil  days  of  civil  conflict,  when  learning  and  taste  left  the 
walks  of  the  academy,  and,  as  inclination,  duty,  or  love  of 
liberty  predominated,  swelled  the  ranks  of  opposite  factions, 
and  tasked  themselves  to  sterner  quittance  in  the  mighty 
strife  which  agitated  all  hearts,  and*  occupied  all  heads. 
Fairfax,  of  the  family  of  the  snirited  translator  of  Tasso, 
.  obeyed  the  call  to  the  field,  and  Waller  charmed  with  his 
eloquence  the  senate.  But  whilst,  in  the  strong  stir  of  pas- 
sions which  the  storms  of  the  age  excited,  eloquence  and 
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the  arts  of  composition  arose  in  fairer  proportions,  the  Muses 
languished  in  their  bowers  —  the  lute  and  the  lyre  were  alike 
forsaken.  Such  periods  have  ever  been  unfavourable  to  the 
growth  of  poetry ;  for  if  the  harp  sound,  who  is  there  to 
listen?  the  world  is  occupied  with  loftier  interests.  It  was 
in  the  throes,  however,  of  this  convulsion,  that  the  subUmest 
of  all  poets  had  his  literary  birth.  It  seems  as  if  Nature  had 
for  him  reversed  her  custom,  and  produced  a  genius  at  such 
a  time,  that  he  might  be  nurtured  with  the  elements  of  mag- 
nificence and  terror,  and  find  in  the  struggle  of  the  powers  of 
the  earth  an  excitement  to  the  daring  thoughts  which  should 
arm  in  war  the  embattled  seraphim  of  heaven. 

"  Milton,"  says  our  author,  "  stood  alone  and  aloof  above  his 
times,  the  bard  of  immortal  subjects ;  and,  as  far  as  there  is  per- 
petuity in  language,  of  immortal  fame.  The  very  choice  of  those 
subjects  bespoke  a  contempt  for  any  species  of  excellence  that  was 
attainable  by  other  men.  There  is  something  that  overawes  the 
mind  in  conceiving  his  long  deliberated  selection  of  that  theme — 
his  attempting  it  when  his  eyes  were  shut  upon  the  face  of  Nature 
— his  dependence,  we  might  almost  say,  on  supernatural  inspira- 
tion, and  in  the  calm  air  of  strength  with  which  he  opens  Paradise 
Lost,  beginning  a  mighty  performance  without  the  appearance  of 
an  effort.  Taking  the  subject  all  in  all,  his  powers  could  no  where 
else  have  enjoyed  the  same  scope.  It  was  only  from  the  height  of 
this  great  argument  that  he  could  look  back  upon  eternity  past, 
and  forward  upon  eternity  to  come ;  that  he  could  survey  the  abyss 
of  infernal  darkness,  open  visions  of  paradise,  or  ascend  to 
heaven,  and  breathe  empyreal  air."    [Vol.  i.  pp.  238, 239.] 

There  follows  much  splendid  criticism  on  the  management 
and  nature  of  his  subject.  Of  his  diction,  Campbell  ob- 
serves, 

<'  If  we  call  diction  the  garb  of  thought,  Milton,  in  his  style, 
may  be  said  to  wear  the  costume  of  sovereignty.  The  idioms 
even  of  foreign  languages  contributed  to  adorn  it.  He  was  the 
most  learned  of  poets ;  yet  his  learning  interferes  not  with  his  sub- 
stantial English  purity.  His  simplicity  is  unimpaired  by  glowing 
ornament,  like  the  bush  in  the  sacred  flame,  which  burnt,  but  *  was 
not  consumed.' "    [Vol.  i.  p.  245.] 

The  conscientious  and  patriotic  Marvell  was  Milton's  as- 
sistant in  the  office  of  Latin  secretary  to  Cromwell.  We 
.  fully  agree  with  his  biographer  in  the  sentiment,  that  the  few 
poetical  pieces  which  he  has  left  come  from  the  heart  warm, 
pure,  and  affectionate.  How  delicate  in  thought,  and  how 
tender  in  feeling  and  in  fancy,  is  the  nymph's  ''  complaint  for 
the  death  of  her  fawn !" 
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**  The  wanton  troopers  riding  by 

Have  shot  my  fawn,  and  it  will  die. 

Ungentle  men !  they  cannot  thrive 

Who  killed  thee.     Thou  ne'er  didst  alive 

Them  any  harm ;  alas  I  nor  could 

Thy  death  to  them  do  any  good. 

Fm  sure  I  never  wished  them  ill ; 

Nor  do  I  for  all  this ;  nor  will : 

But,  if  my  simple  prayers  may  yet 

Prevail  with  heaven  to  forget 

Thy  murder,  I  will  join  my  tears, 

Rather  than  fail.     But,  O  my  fears ! 
^    It  cannot  die  so.     Heaven's  King 

Keeps  register  of  every  thing, 

And  nothing  may  we  use  in  vain ; 

Ev'n  beasts  must  be  with  justice  slain. 
•  ♦  ♦  « 

I  have  a  garden  of  my  own, 

But  so  with  roses  overgrown, 

And  lilies,  that  you  would  it  guess 

To  be  a  little  wilderness. 

And  all  the  spring-time  of  the  year 

It  only  loved  to  be  there. 

Among  the  beds  of  lilies  I 

Have  sought  it  oft  where  it  should  lie. 

Yet  could  not,  till  itself  would  rise. 

Find  it,  although  before  mine  eyes ; 

For  in  the  flaxen  lilies'  shade 

It  like  a  bank  of  lilies  laid ; 

Upon  the  roses  it  would  feed 

Until  its  lips  e'en  seemed  to  bleed : 

And  then  to  me  'twould  boldly  trip. 

And  print  those  roses  on  my  lip. 

But  all  its  chief  delight  was  still 

On  roses  thus  itself  to  fill, 

And  its  pure  virgin-limbs  to  fold 

In  whitest  sheets  of  lilies  cold."  [Vol  iv.  p.  197—199.] 

The  Restoration,  however  favourable  it  might  be  to  phi- 
losophy and  science,  without  affording  encouragement  to 
poetry,  corrupted  its  taste,  and  depraved  its  tone.  From  the 
austerity  of  that  fanaticism  which  under  the  Protectorate 
proscribed  all  the  productions  of  learning,  gaiety,  and  wit, 
the  age  passed  at  once  into  the  opposite  extreme ;  the  licen- 
tious manners  of  the  court  gave  a  deadly  tinge  to  the  com- 
positions of  the  writers  who  nourished  under  its  cold  regard, 
and  the  manliest  mind  could  not  resist  the  contagion.  Dry- 
den,  with  his  vigorous  genius,  richness  of  expression,  and  the 
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pomp  and  variety  of  his  numbers,  has  notoriously  perverted 
liis  powerful  talents,  and  wedded  his  Muse  with  the  demon 
of  immortality.  Wycherle^r,  and  even  the  pathetic  Otway, 
charged  as  he  is  with  sensibility  and  fine  emotion,  darkened, 
in  their  happiest  flights,  the  feir  landscape  below  with  their 
wild  and  wanton  wings.  Strange  perversity,  that  spirits 
gifted  with  the  brightest  endowments  should  convert  into 
disgrace  what  Nature  designed  as  their  decoration;  and 
found,  as  is  to  be  feared  too  many  did,  their  claim  to  a 
perpetuity  of  honour  upon  that  very  perversion !  The  cha- 
racters of  Dryden  and  of  Pope  conclude  the  dissertation. 

"  Dryden,"  we  are  told,  "  is  a  writer  of  manly  and  elastic  cha- 
racter. His  strong  judgment  gave  force,  as  well  as  direction,  to  a 
flexible  fancy;  and  his  harmony  is  generally  the  echo  of  solid 
thoughts.  But  he  was  not  gifted  with  intense  or  lofty  sensibility ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  grosser  any  idea  is,  the  happier  he  seems  to 
expatiate  upon  it.  The  transports  of  the  heart,  and  the  deep  and 
varied  delineations  of  the  passions,  are  strangers  to  his  poetry. 
He  could  describe  character  in  the  abstract,  but  could  not  embody 
it  in  the  drama;  for  he  entered  into  character  more  from  clear 
perception  than  fervid  sympathy.  This  great  high  priest  of  the 
Nine  was  not  a  confessor  to  the  finer  secrets  of  the  human  breast. 
Had  the  subject  of  Eloisa  fallen  into  his  hands,  he  would  ha^e  left 
but  a  coarse  draught  of  her  passion. 

"  Dryden  died  in  the  last  year  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In 
the  intervening  period  between  his  death  and  the  meridian  of 
Pope's  reputation,  we  may  be  kept  in  good  humour  with  the  arch- 
ness of  Prior  and  the  wit  of  Swift.  Pamell  was  the  most  elegant 
rhymist  of  Pope's  early  contemporaries ;  and  Rowe,  if  he  did  not 
bring  back  the  full  fire  of  the  drama,  at  least  preserved  its  vestal 
spark  from  being  wholly  extinguished. 

"  Pope  gave  our  heroic  couplet  its  strictest  melody  and  tersest 
expression : 

'  D*un  mot  mis  en  sa  place  il  enseigne  le  pouvoir.* 

/<  If  his  contemporaries  forgot  other  poets  in  admiring  him,  let 
him  not  be  robbed  of  his  just  fame  on  pretence  that  a  part  of  it 
was  superfluous.  The  public  ear  was  long  fatigued  with  repetitions 
of  his  manner :  but  if  we  place  ourselves  in  the  situation  of  those 
to  whom  his  brilliancy,  succinctness,  and  animation,  were  wholly 
new,  we  cannot  wonder  at  their  being  captivated  to  the  fondest 
admiration.  In  order  to  do  justice  to  Pope,  we  should  forget  his 
imitators,  if  that  were  possible ;  but  it  is  easier  to  remember  than 
to  foiget  by  an  effort — to  acquire  associations  than  to  shake  them 
off.  Every  one  may  recollect  how  often  the  most  beautiful  air  has 
palled  upon  his  ear,  and  grown  insipid  from  being  played  or  sung 
by  vulgar  musicians,    it  is  the  same  thing  with  regard  to  Pope's 
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yersification.  That  his  peculiar  rhythm  and  manner  are  the  very 
best  in  the  whole  range  of  our  poetry,  need  not  be  asserted.  He 
has  a  gracefully  peculiar  manner,  though  it  is  not  calculated  to  be 
an  universal  one;  and  where,  indeed,  shall  we  find  the  style  of 
poetry  that  could  be  pronounced  an  exclusive  model  for  every 
composer  ?  His  pauses  have  little  variety,  and  his  phrases  are  too 
much  weighed  in  the  balance  of  antithesis.  But  let  us  look  to  the 
spirit  that  points  his  antithesis,  and  to  the  rapid  precision  of  his 
thoughts,  and  we  shall  forgive  him  for  being  too  antithetic  and 
sententious.  In  moral  eloquence  he  is  for  ever  densus  et  instans  sibi. 
The  vindictive  personality  of  his  satire  is  a  fault  of  the  man,  and 
not  of  the  poet.  But  his  wit  is  not  all  his  charm.  He  glows  with 
passion  in  the  Epistle  of  Eloisa,  and  displays  a  lofty  feeling  much 
above  that  of  the  satirist  and  the  man  of  the  world,  in  his  prologue 
to  Cato  and  his  Epistle  to  Lord  Oxford.  I  know  not  how  to 
designate  the  possessor  of  such  gifts,  but  by  the  name  of  a  genuine 
poet  — 

*  qualem  vix  repperlt  uuum 

Millibus  in  multis  hominum  consultus  Apollo. — Ausonius.''' 

[Vol.  i.  pp.  257—262,  270,  271.] 

Into  the  controversy  which  has  sprung  out  of  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's concluding  remarks  with  Mr.  Bowles,  we  have  little 
desire  to  enter.  To  us  the  combatants  resemble  the  two 
knights  errant,  who  admired  the  shield  erected  to  Victory ; 
but  who,  as  on  one  side  it  was  plated  with  silver,  and  on  the 
reverse  with  gold,  as  they  approached  it  in  different  direc- 
tions, and  viewed  the  same  object  mider  different  appear- 
ances, challenged  each  other  to  a  tilt,  to  settle  the  question 
of  its  material.  A  benevolent  Druid  composed  their  differ- 
ence, by  pointing  to  both  sides  of  the  shield.  We  would 
wish  to  act  the  part  of  the  benevolent  Druid  here. 

Although  the  "  Essay  6n  Poetry"  concludes  with  Pope, 
the  criticisms  are  carried  forward  in  the  biographical  notices 
which  precede  Mr.  Campbell's  selections  of  the  writers  who 
have  flourished  since  that  master  of  melody.  We  think  the 
criticisms  upon  Young,  Akenside,  and  Gray,  are  particularly 
acute  and  sensible ;  and  that  he  has  fixed  the  poetical  value 
and  the  merits  of  their  compositions  at  the  just  par ;  although 
he  may  have  somewhat  offended  the  favouritism^  of  their 
devotees,  by  the  severity  of  his  assay.  Each  has  had,  and 
has  his  coterie  of  excessive  admirers.  We  are.  apt  to  look 
upon  great  names  through  the  optics  of  their  partisans,  be- 
cause their  voice  is  raised  the  loudest  in  then-  praise :  the 
judgment  of  such  an  one  as  Campbell,  will,  however,  in 
these  cases,  not  fail  to  be  regarded  by  the  generality  of  men 
aff  a  lively  oracle.    The  sununaries  which  he  gives  also  of 
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the  characters  of  Thomson,  Collins,  Thomas  Warton,  Gold- 
smith, and  of  his  countrymen.  Burns  and  Allan  Ramsay,  will 
be  referred  to  with  delight.  Of  CoUins,  it  has  ever  been 
regretted  that  he  wrote  so  little.     It  is  a  fact,  not  perhaps 

Generally  known,  that  many  of  his  MSS.  were  burnt  after 
is  death  by  his  sister,  who  said,  as  she  gave  them  to  the 
flames,  that  they  had  been  the  cause  of  her  brother's  malady, 
and  that  she  was  resolved  the  mischief  should  extend  no 
farther.  What  treasures  of  thought  may  not  have  been  Ipst 
in  them !  Our  regret  for  their  destruction  will  be  shared  by 
posterity. 

In  the  casual  glance  which  we  have  herein  cast  at  our 
more  modern  poets,  there  is  one  that  we  have  not  yet  named, 
who,  beyond  all  others,  has  considered,  with  the  eye  of  a 
Christian  moralist,  the  legitimate  uses  of  Poetry,  and  has 
exhibited  her  in  the  endearing  light  of  a  celestial  monitress, 
speaking  to  us  of  immortal  interests ;  strewing  our  path  of 
duty  upon  earth  as  with  the  roses  of  heaven ;  and  bearing  in 
her  hand  a  golden  key,  which  opens  to  our  sight  the  ever- 
during  gates  of  eternity,  whilst  she  points  with  her  finger  to 
the  brightness  that  breaks  beyond.  Of  him  we  cannot  think 
but  with  sympathy,  gratitude,  and  that  veneration  which 
the  heart  ever  accords  to  the  example  of  the  wise  and  good. 
A  man  of  the  acutest  sensibility,  with  a  mind  cultivated 
by  taste,  a  heart  tutored  by  piety,  and  softened  by  sorrow  to 
bear  a  part  in  the  sufferings  of  suffering  humanity,  he  flew  to 
the  lyre  as  a  solace  and  a  friend  ;  it  soothed  him,  it  inspired 
him ;  it  exalted  him ;  and  its  sound  to  others  is  like  the  fall  of 
waters  in  a  desert,  breathing  of  peace  and  refreshment  from 
the  midst  of  solitude  and  pain.  But  we  cannot,  we  fear, 
speak  of  William  Cowper  with  strict  impartiality ;  nor,  in- 
deed, need  any  one  speak  in  his  praise,  now  that  Campbell 
has  summed  up  his  merits. 

"  The  nature  of  Cowper's  works  makes  us  peculiarly  identify  the 
poet  and  the  man  in  perusing  them.  As  an  individual,  he  was 
retired  and  weaned  from  the  vanities  of  the  world;  and,  as  an 
original  writer,  he  left  the  ambitious  and  luxuriant  subjects  of 
fiction  and  passion  for  those  of  real  life  and  simple  nature,  and 
for  the  development  of  his  own  earnest  feelings  in  behalf  of  moral 
and  religious  truth.  His  language  has  such  a  masculine  idiomatic 
strength,  and  his  manner,  whether  he  rises  into  grace  or  falls  into 
negligence,  has  so  much  plain  and  familiar  freedom,  that  we  read 
no  poetry  with  a  deeper  conviction  of  its  sentiments  having  come 
from  the  author's  heart;  and  of  the  enthusiasm,  in  whatever  he 
describes,   having  been  unfeigned  and  unexaggerated.     He  im- 
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presies  us  with  the  idea  of  a  bdn^,  whose  fine  spirit  had  been  long 
enough  in  the  mixed  society  of  the  world  to  be  polished  by  its 
intercourse,  and  yet  withdrawn  so  soon  as  to  retain  an  unworldly 
degree  of  purity  and  simplicity.  He  was  advanced  in  years  before 
he  became  an  author,  but  his  compositions  display  a  tenderness  of 
feeling  so  youthfully  preserved,  and  even  a  vein  of  humour  so  far 
from  being  extinguished  by  his  ascetic  habits,  that  we  can  scarcely 
regret  his  not  having  written  them  at  an  earlier  period  of  life.  For 
he  blends  the  determination  of  age  with  an  exquisite  and  ingenuous 
sensibility ;  and  though  he  sports  very  much  with  his  subjects,  yet, 
when  he  is  in  earnest,  there  is  a  gravity  of  long-felt  conviction  in 
his  sentiments,  which  gives  an  uncommon  ripeness  of  character  to 
his  poetry. 

**  It  is  due  to  Cowper  to  fix  our  regard  on  this  unafFectedness 
and  authenticity  of  his  works,  considered  as  representations  of 
himself,  because  he  forms  a  striking  instance  of  genius  writing  the 
history  of  its  own  secluded  feelings,  reflections,  and  eigoymoifcSy 
ia  a  shape  so  interesting  as  to  engage  the  ima^nation  like  a  work 
of  fiction.  He  has  invented  no  diaracter  m  fable  nor  in  the 
drama ;  but  he  has  left  a  record  of  his  own  character,  which  forms 
not  only  an  object  of  deep  sympathy,  but  a  subject  for  the  study 
of  human  nature.  His  verse,  it  is  true,  considered  as  such  a  re- 
cord, abounds  with  opposite-  traits  of  severity  and  gentleness,  of 
playfulness  and  superstition*,  of  solemnity  and  mirth,  which  ap- 
pear almost  anomalous ;  and  there  is,  undoubtedly,  sometimes  an 
air  of  moody  sensibility  in  jthe  extreme  contrasts  of  his  feelings. 
But  looking  to  his  poetry  as  an  entire  structure,  it  has  a  massive 
air  of  sincerity.  It  is  founded  in  steadfast  principles  of  belief; 
and,  if  we  may  prolong  the  architectural  metaphor,  though  its 
arches  may  be  sometimes  gloomy,  its  tracery  sportive,  and  its 
lights  and  shadows  grotesquely  crossed,  yet  altogether  it  still 
forms  a  vast,  various,  and  interesting  monument  of  the  builder's 
mind.  Young's  works  are  as  devout,  as  satirical,  sometimes  as 
merry,  as  thbse  of  Cowper;  and,  undoubtedly,  more  witty.  But 
the  melancholy  and  wit  of  Young  do  not  make  np  to  us  the  idea  of 
a  conceivable  or  natural  beine.  He  has  sketched  in  his  pages  the 
ingenious,  but  incongruous  form  of  a  fictitious  mind  —  Cowper's 
soul  speaks  firom  his  volumes." — [Vol.  vii.  pp.  350—362.] 

We  have  been  so  liberal  in  our  extracts  from  these  vo- 
lumes, that  we  have  scarcely  allowed  ourselves  room  to  speak 
farther  of  the  author  of  them.  That  he  has  rendered  the 
public  an  essential  service  will  be  denied  by  no  one  who  has 
appreciated  the  merit  of  many  detached  pieces  of  Qiany 
authors  that  glitter  like  gems  amongst  a  mass  of  literary 
rubbish,  and  which  he  may.  now  see  separated,  and  strung 

*  Vide  his  story  of  Misag^thus* 
VOL.  i.-*ijro.  I.  K 
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tc^ether,  as  the  Persian  poet  says,  '^  like  orient  pearls/'  each 
deriving  from  each  the  sparkling  lustre  which  Collins  at- 
tributes to  those  of  wit, 

"  Whose  jewels  in  his  crisped  hair 

Are  placed  each  other's  beams  to  share.** 

But  this  is  only  slight  praise.  He  has  developed  the  genius 
of  our  principal  poets  in  a  spirit  of  pure  and  generous 
criticism,  without  partiality  and  without  prejudice — a  praise 
which  can  by  no  means  be  awarded  to  the  critical  Leviathan 
of  the  last  century;  and  he  has  thrown  over  his  composition 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  beautiful  and  harmonious  mind.  The 
whole  body  of  British  poetry,  under  the  illustration  of  such 
a  master,  becomes  botn  better  understood,  and  more  highly 
valjaed.  Laborious  research,  patient  investigation,  nice  judg- 
ment, fine  imagination,  and  correct  taste,  are  here  unitea. 
Of  the  former  quaUties  we  may  form  some  estimate  from  the 
fact,  that  in  the  prosecution  of  his  work,  the  author  has 
either  read  or  consulted  2000  volumes.  We  are  not  prepared 
to  say  that  it  is  without  faults :  we  object  to  the  space  allotted 
to  the  poetry  of  some  writers  to  the  exclusion  of  others. 
When  Ml*.  Campbell  quotes  the  whole  of  "  the  Castle  of 
Indolence,"  we  can  forgive  him,  because  an  exquisite  poe- 
tical spirit  runs  through  the  whole,  though  the  second  canto 
is  decidedly  inferior  to  the  first  f^  when  he  introduces  the 
Bacchanal  production  of  an  unknown  tavern-keeper,  we  can 
smile  at  the  singular  union,  and  let  it  pass;  but  when  he 
devotes  forty  pages  to  quotations  firom  "  Hudibras,"  we  can 
neither  account  for  the  admiration  a  gentleman  of  his  delicate 
taste  can  give  to  the  coarseness  of  that  production,  nor  con- 
ceive what  advantage  can  arise,  either  to  his  readers  or  to 
the  language,  from  its  being  brought  forward  with  such 
peculiar  prominence.  Innocent  wit  and  quick  satire  wiQ 
ever  be  relished ;  but  when  coupled  with  o^nsive  vulgarity, 
it  seems  to  us  not  very  dissimilar  to  the  relish  of  the  fabled 
€k)ul  over  the  banquet  which  he  tears  from  the  cemete^. 
Three. or  four  grammatical  inaccuracies  have  escaped  Mr. 
Campbell's  keen  eye,  but  as  we  failed  to  note  them  down  at 
the  time,  we  cannot  now  refer  to  them ;  whilst,  in  the  midst 
of  his  diUgence  as  a  biographer,  we  cani^ot  but  be  surprised 
that  he  should  trqat  the  celebrated  Dr.  Timothy  D wight,  the 
late  lamented  president  of  Yale  College,  as  so  obscure  a 
being  in  the  literary  world,  that  neither  America  nor  England 
could  furnish  aught  of  his  history  but  his  name.  We  wish 
too  that  his  taste  and  bis  liberality  had  induced  him  to  give  a 
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place  in  his  selections  to  Henry  Kirke  White's  productions^ 
whose  sweet,  tiiough  melancholy  muse,  was  at  least  as  worthy 
of  this  distinction  as  those  of  Darwin  and  Anstey,  the  latter 
of  whom  died  a  year  after  the  intensity  of  his  application  had 
prematurely  closed  the  young  poet's  brief,  but  bright  career. 
Successnil  as  he  has  been  in  this  work,  and  gratified  as 
every  reader  must  be  in  rising  from  its  perusal,  we  believe 
there  are  few,  if  any,  who  would  not  prefer  to  meet  with 
him  in  the  walks  of  his  native  Parnassus^  to  receive  some 
fresh  poetical  emanation  from  his  classical  and  vigorous 
mind.  Why,  wre  are  frequently  asked,  should  his  fine  and 
magnificent  spirit  abandon  the  lyre  that  he  loves,  whose 
strings,  though  struck  but  in  negligence  or  idleness,  have  a 
melody  and  sweetness  more  touching  than  the  finished  sweep 
of  others  ?  Let  him.  but  grasp  the  talisman  which  he  pos- 
sesses with  a  fuller  consciousness  of  its  powers,  and  his  name 
will  be  ranked  among  the  first  of  those  choice  €tnd  celebrated 
spirits,  to  whom  belong 

"  The  tears  and  praises  of  all  time." 


Moral  Sketches  of  Prevailing  Opinions  and  Manners,  Foreign 
and  Domestic:  uith  Reflections  on  Prayer.  By  Hannah 
More.    8vo.   London^  1819.    Cadell  and  Davies.   pp.  661. 

We  sat  down  to  read  this  volume  with  expectations  which 
have  not  been  disappointed  ;  and  we  tender  the  result  of  our 
examination  with- sincere  pleasure.  We  find  no  gratification 
in  exposing  the  demerits  of  a  work,  and  are  certain  that  the 
generous  reader  would  feel  no  sympathy  with  us,  were  we  to 
mdulge  a  spirit  so  hostile  to  sound  criticism.  Those  persons 
pay,  indeed,  an  ill  compliment  to^the  pubUc  taste  and  temper, 
who  imagine  that  no  strictures  will  be  read,  but  such  as  are 
written  in  the  gall  of  bitterness,  and  who  mistake  indiscri- 
minate abuse  for  critical  acumen.  To  censure,  will  but  too 
firequently  be  the  duty  of  a  faithful  critic  4  but  it  will  also 
prove  a  painful  duty,  which  he  will  most  reluctantly  dis- 
charge. We  trust  that  we  shall  never  be  found  wanting  m  this 
duty  to  the  public,  when  a  task  so  irksome  is  imposed  upon 
us;  but  we  feel  confident  that  we  shall  never  scatter  un- 
merited praise,  or  undeserved  censures.  Justice,  truth,  and 
impartiality,  the  motto  of  fair  and  honourable  criticism,  will 
be  the  rule  of  our  conduct — a  rule,  which  if  truly  applied, 
will,  induce  the  critic,  laying  aside  every  party  and  persond 
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feeling  and  interest,  on  every  occasion,  to  know  neither 
friend  nor  enemy  in  Hie  publications  which  pass  under  his 
scrutiny.  Sincerely  influenced  by  these  principles,  it  became 
a  pleasing  occupation  to  us  to  take  up  a  production  of  this 
veteran  champion  for  whatever  is  good  in  itself,  and  ad- 
vantageous to  the  morals  and  the  comforts  of  manlund.  We 
have  never  regarded  Mrs.  More  as  a  perfect,  but  as  an  exr 
cellent  writer.  We  have  always  consiaered  her  as  judicious, 
rather  than  profound ;  distinguished,  not  so  much  for  depth 
of  thought,  as  for  discriminating  observation ;  exhibiting  a 
fund  of  general  information  arising  from  the  best  of  prin- 
ciples acting  upon  the  experience  of  a  long  life  and  an 
extensive  acquaintance  with  society;  and  for  the  still  more 
valuable  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  consecrated  to  the 
furtherance  of  rehgion  and  to  the  benefit  of  mankind.  She 
also  possesses  the  happy  art  of  conveying  the  stores  of  her  own 
muid  to  others  in  an  easy,  chaste,  and  attractive  style,  which 
is  correct  without  formality,  classical  without  pedantry,  and 
beautiful  without  labour.  We  hailed,  therefore,  with  delight, 
another  effort  to  serve  the  cause  of  truth  and  order,  from  the 
well-known  and  long-tried  friend  of  virtue  and  of  her  country; 
whose  consolation,  at  the  advanced  age  in  which  she  has 
again  appeared  before  the  pubUc,  it  must  be,  .that  the  close 
01  her  labours  accords  witn  the  tenor  of  her  Uterary  career; 
and  that,  having  finished  h^r  course  as  an  author,  it  can  be 
said  of  her  with  truth,  that  she  never  wrote  a  line  ''  which 
dying  she  could  wish  to  blot-*'  These  are  her  excellencies, 
as  a  writer;  these  are  associated  with  our  earliest  recollec- 
tions, and  have  been  confiimed  by  the  successive  productions 
of  her  pen :  we  take  leave  of  her,  then,  with  unfeigned  re- 
luctance ; — the  oiily  painful  feeling  with  which  we  closed  the 
volume  :(and  we  confess  that  it  was  a  very  painful  one)  was, 
that  it  is  the  last.  This  circumstance  is  distinctly  noted  in 
the  preface:;  it  compels  the  reader  to  enter  upon  the  work 
with  emotions  of  solemnity  even  amounting  to  awe;  the 
writer  is  evidently  herself  intent  upon  it  throughout,  and 
-the  feeling  is  therefore  kept  up  constantiy,  but  not  painfully ; 
while  the  impression  which  is  mftde  upon  us  as  we  advance, 
and  which  remains  with  us  when  we  imut  the  book,  is,  that 
we  have  been  reading  the  legacy  of  a  great  and  good  mind 
to  a  world  she  is  quitting  for  ever.  The  style  corresponds 
with  this  prevailing  sentiment ;  there  is  less  of  antithesis,  and 
more  of  energy,  than  is  to  be  found  in  her  other  productions. 
She  is  evidently  ii^nt  upon  her  subject,  and  absorbed  in  it — 
less  careful  of  expression  than  earnest  in  her  pursuit— mainly 
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and  uncesusingly  anxious  that  she  may  approve  herself  to  the 
conscience.  But  for  this,  it  had  been  superfluous  to  remark 
upon  the  volume  as  a  composition.  Mrs.  More  is.  a  writer  of 
established  celebrity,  too  well  known  to  require  the  com- 
ments of  a  periodical  work  like  this ;  and  cnticism  has  too 
thoroughly  sifted  her  powers  to  demand  from  us  additional 
investigation.  Whatever  of  merit  or  defect  may  attadi  to  her 
style  and  manner,  has  been  long  since  understood  and  ap- 
preciated; but  there  is  a  peculiarity,  as  it  strikes  us,  visible 
m  this  last  production,  arising  from  the  predominance  of 
feelings  which  cannot  be  so  well  explained  as  in  hep  own 
words. 

**  At  her  advanced  age  the  writer  has  little  to  hope  from  praise^ 
or  little  to  fear  from  censure,  except  as  her  views  may  have  been 
in  a  right  or  a  wrong  direction.  She  has  felt  that  a  renewed  at- 
tention to  growing  errors  is  a  duty  on  those  who  have  the  good  of 
mankind  at  heart  The  more  nearly  her  time  approaches  for  her 
leaving  the  world,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  she  feels  herself  more 
strongly  interested  in  it ;  she  means  in  an  increasing  anxiety  for  its 
improvement ;  for  its  advance  in  all  that  is  right  in  principle  and 
virtuous  in  action.  And  as  the  events  and  experience  of  every 
day  convince  her,  that  there  is  no  true  virtue  which  is  not  founded 
in  religion,  and  no  true  religion  which,  is  not  maintained  by  prayer, 
she  hopes  to  be  foigiven  if,  with  declining  years  and  faculties,  yet 
with  increasing  earnestness,  ficom  increasing  conviction  of  its  value, 
she  once  more  ventures  to  impress  this  last  important  topic  on 
their  attention/' — [Pref.  p.  xvii.] 

We  are  prepared  to  agree  with  her  in.  the  bold  sentiment 
with  which  she  sets  out,  that  "  religion  has  made,  and  is 
makinff,"  a  considerable  progress  among  us;  "  especially,'' 
as  she^adds,  "  in  the  higher,  and  even  the  highest,  ranks  of 
society.*'  We  call  this  a  bold  statement,  because  the  mere 
advancement  of  religious  knowledge  will  not  absolutely  de- 
cide a  correspondent  diffusion  of  rehgious  principle ;  and 
because  some  recent  facts  have  appeared  to  indicate  a  dis- 
position hostile  alike  to  the  civil  institutions  of  society  and 
to  the  perfect  system  of  Christianity.  But  it  would  lye  as 
irrational  as  uncharitable,  to  suppose  that  the  aggregate  of 
those  unparalleled  exertions  whicn  have  of  late  years  been 
made  to  disseminate  the  Scriptures,  did  not  spnng  from  a 
sincere  desire  to  promote  the  Divine  glory,  and  to  ameUorate 
the  moral  condition  of  mankind,  originating  in  an  unfeigned 
conviction  that  these  grand  ends  can  be  secured  alone  1^  the 
in&ience  of  the  word  of  God.  The  writer  before  us  affirms, 
that  this  is  '^  a  period  abounding  and  advancing  in  almost 
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every  kind  of  religious  improvement ;"  nor  can  the  contrary 
be  feiriy  inferred  from  that  opposite  spirit  of  infidelity  whidb 
is  abroad  in  the  world,  and  which  aims  especially  at  seducing 
the  lower  classes  of  society.  With  the  opponents  of  revela- 
tion, religion  is  too  much  a  matter  of  indifference  to  disturb 
their  repose,  or  rouse  them  from  the  indolence  of  their 
philosophical  speculations,  unless  they  are  in  danger  of  being 
beaten  from  their  retreats  by  the  arms  of  the  enemy  carried 
into  their  own  tenitories.  They  now  gird  on  their  armour, 
not  merely  because  their  foes  are  at  hand,  but  because  they 
are  every  where  victorious ;  because  the  army  of  the  living 
God  is  advancing  in  the  fulness  of  its  strength,  having  laid 
aside  those  party  animosities  and  internal  divisions  which 
weakened  it ;  and  because  the  triumph  of  the  cross  is  no 
longer  problematical.  While  bigotry  has  been  shocked  at 
the  alliance  of  different  Christian  sects,  agreeing  in  principle, 
without  compromising  conscience  in  their  particular  convic- 
tions, as  indicating  laxity  of  discipUne,  and  endangering 
party  pretensions,  infidelity  has  taken  the  alarm  upon  better 
grounds ;  it  has  calculated  justly  that  union  is  strength,  and 
that  union  only  was  necessary  to  complete  the  conquests  of 
religion :  and  now  that  Christians  are  rallying  around  their 
common  standard  as  a  band  of  brothers,  it  trembles  for  the 
falsification  of  the  threats  of  Voltaire,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  predictions  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  renewed  efforts  to 
prop  a  bad  cause,  which  some  consider  as  the  evidences  of 
decaying  religion,  appear  to  us  rather  as  the  convulsive 
struggles  of  a  dying  opposition,  conscious  of  the  strength 
and  predominance  of  Christianity,  the  power  and  prevalence 
of  which  is  too  victorious  to  allow  any  man  to  remain  neutral. 
Under  these  impressions,  we  cordially  join  in  the  satisfaction 
of  this  distinguished  writer,  at  the  progress  which  religion 
has  made,  and  is  certainly  making,  in  the  present  day. 

It  has  ever  been  a  leading  excellence  in  the  writings  of 
Mrs.  Hannah  More,  that,  beyond  their  intrinsic  worth,  they 
have  been  well-.-timed*  She  has  been  the  guardian  of  public 
morals,  without  ostentation  and  without  presumption,  by 
sounding  an  alarm  whenever  they  havie  been  endangered,  and 
by  giving  them  a  mild  and  scriptural  direction  when  they 
continued  to  flow  on  uninterruptedly.  The  transition  from  a 
state  of  protracted  warfare  to  one  of  profound  tranquillity, 
could  not  but  produce  an  extraordinary  effect  upon  the  pubUc 
mind ;  and  it  was  natural  to  anticipate  an  eager  disposition 
to  visit  the  Continent,  after  .it  had  been  so  long  locked 
against  our  countrymen.    Speculative  eviLs  were,  to  be  es- 
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p^cted;  but  one  object  of  this  publioaiion  is  to  expose  such 
as  are  real,  and  have  actually  taken  place,  and  to  guard 
against  greater  mischiefs  which  may  yet  be  apprehended  by 
too  close  a  contact  with  those  habits  and  sentiments  so  un- 
congenial with  Christianity,  and  so  unlike  our  native  and 
educational  principles. 

The  first  part  of  the  volume  consists  of  Foreign  Sketches, 
and  deserves  to  be  read  with  deep  and  serious  attention. 
Three  extracts  alone  can  we  indulge  in  ^  and  indeed  it  is 
difficult  to  make  selections  from  a  volume  abounding  in 
truth,  beauty,  and  pathos.  The  first  relates  to  the  purchase 
of  articles  of  foreign  manufacture. 

"  When  tempted  to  make  the  alluring  purchase  by  the  superior 
beauty,  real  or  imaginary,  of  the  article,  might  we  not  presume  to 
recommend  to  every  lady  to  put  some  such  questions  as  the  fol- 
lowing to  herself:—'  By  this  gratification,  illicitly  obtained,  I  not 
only  offend  against  human  laws,  but  against  humanity  itself;  by 
this  purchase  I  am  perhaps  starving  some  unfortunate  young  crea-> 
ture  of  my  own  sex,  who  gained  her  daily  bread  by  weaving  her 
lace  or  braiding  her  straw.  I  am  driving  her  to  that  extremity  of 
want  which  may  make  hfer  yield  to  the  next  temptation  to  vice, 
which  may  drive  her  to  the  first  sinful  means  that  may  offer  of 
procuring  a  scanty,  precarious,  and  miserable  support.  It  is  in 
vain  that  I  may  have  perhaps  subscribed  for  her  being  taught 
better  principles  at  school,  that  I  have  perhaps  assisted  in  payms 
for  her  acquisition  of  her  little  trade,  if  by  crushing  that  trade  I 
now  drive  her  to  despair,  if  I  throw  her  on  a  temptation  which 
may  overcome  those  better  principles  she  acquired  through  my 
means.  Shall  I  not  then  make  .this  paltry  —  this  no  sacrifice t 
Shall  I  not  obtain  a  victory  over  this  petty  allurement,  whose  con- 
sequences when  I  first  gave  way  to  it  I  did  not  perceive  V 

"The  distress  here  described  is  not  a  picture  drawn  by  the  ima- 
gination, a  touch  of  sehtimentalism,  to  exhibit  feeling,  and  to 
excite  it  It  is  a.  plain  and  simple  representation  of  the  state  of 
multitudes  of  young  women,  who,  having  been  bred  to  no  other 
means  of  gaining  their  support,  will  probably,  if  these  fail,  throw 
themselves  into  the  very  jaws  of  destruction.  Think,  then,  with 
tenderness,  on  these  thousands  of  young  persons  of  your  own  sex, 
whom  a  little  self-denial  on  your  part  might  restore  to  comfort — 
might  snatch  from  ruin.  Many  ladies,  who  make  these  unlawful 
purchases,  do  not  want  feeling,  they  only  want  consideration. 
Consider,  then,  we  once  more  beseech  you,  consider,  that  it  is  not 
merely  their  bread,  but  their  virtue,  of  which  you  may  be  unin- 
tentionally depriving  them ;  and  you  will  find,  that  your  error  is 
by  no  means  so  inconsiderable  as  it  may  hitherto  have  appeared 
tc  you."— [pp.  14—16.] 
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The  second  is  a  (irop^  imd  necessiffy  exposition ,  of  tbe 
▼iews  of  the  writer  in  jcemarks  upon  fiench  manners  and 
monds,  which  might  otherwise  appear  unnecessarily  severe, 
if  not  censorious. 

*^  What  has  been  said  here  and  elsewhere  of  Fran6e,  and  of  the 
religion  of  France,  has  been  said  *  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger/ 
and  with  the  single  view  of  caution  to  our  own  conntry.  However 
we  deprecate  the  past^  we  still  cherish  the  hope,  that  baring  wit- 
nessea  the  horrors  of  a  political,  we  may  one  day  hail  the  dawn'of 
a  mora]  revolution.  A  virtuous  king,  and  an  improving  govern- 
ment, leave  ns  not  without  hope  that  this  fair  part  of  the  globe 
may  yet  rise  in  those  essentials  without  which  a  country  can  never 
be  iruh  great.  May  they  eventa^ly  improve  in  '  that  righteous- 
;  whidi  alone  exalteth  a  natioxiV  "—[p.  90»] 


The  third  bears  upon  the  principle  of  false  honour,  to 
which  so  many  have  sacrificed  conscience,  family^  and  life. 
It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  pleadings  of  the  moralist 
can  eradicate  an  evil  of  such  magnitude  and  inveteracy ;  but 
we  hope  the  dttellist  wiU,  at  least,  contemplate  his  moral  por- 
trait as  delineated  by  this  faithful  and  masterly  hand ;  and 
especially,  that  it  will  be  considered  by  those  to  whom  the 
education  of  young  men  of  family  is  entrusted. 

<<  Boys  well  bom,  and  accustomed  to  well-bred  society,  have  a 
sort  of  instinctive  notion  of  honour,  which  is  strengthened  by  the 
conversation  to  which  they  are  sometimes  exposed.  Seize  upon 
this .  spirit,  whether  instinctive  or  contracted,  but  seize  it  with  a 
view  to  convert  it  to  higher  purposes.  This  popular  notion  of 
honour  may  seem  to  give  dignity  to  the  tone  of  his  conversation, 
while  it  is  inflating  his  heart  with  arrogance.  It  may  indeed  set 
him  above  doing  an  act  which  some  fashionable  men  may  agree 
to  call  base,  but  it  will  not  preserve  him  from  a  duel,  which  these 
same  men  agree  to  call  honourable.  But  whatever  acquittal  a  jury 
of  the  world  s  men  of  honour  may  pronounce  on  such  a  transaction, 
it  will,  hj  that  awful  decision  from  which  there  lies  no  appeal,  by 
the  defimtive  sentence  of  the  great  Judge  of  quick  and  dead,  be 
pronounced  murder ;  —  murder  of  one  of  the  combatants  in  the 
act,  of  both  in  the  intention;  murder  as  criminal  as  that  which 
brings  its  vulgar  perpetratol*  on  the  highway  to  his  ignominious 
catastrophe.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  more  hopeless  crime  than 
the  last  act  of  the  duellist:  he  seeks  out  his  own  executioner, 
precipitates  himself  uncalled  into  the  presence  of  his  Jud^e ;  and 
not  only  the  last  desire  of  his  heart,  but  the  last  effort  of  his  hand, 
is  revenge." — [pp.  99,  100.] 

'Although  we  have  more  freely  indulged  ourselves  kk  ex- 
tracts firom  this  part  of  the  subject  than  is  prudent^  in  con- 
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Hestion  with  those  branches  which  remain,  and  with  our 
prescribed  limits,  we  cannot  forbear  avowing,  that  we  have 
exercised  some  self-denial  in  having  passed  over  many  others^ 
which  we  had  marked  as  we  read,  and  which  would  have 
richly  adorned  our  pages.  In  page  39,  for  instance,  is  a  fine 
contrast  between  the  precepts  of  Lord  Chesterfield  and  those 
of  St.  Paul,  on  the  subject  of  politeness ;  in  which  it  is  ad- 
mirably remarked,  that  "  the  essence  of  the  worldly  code  of 
ethics  is  selfishness,  that  of  the  Christian  is  disinterestedness.^ 
A  triumphant  contrast  is  drawn  between  the  fortitude  of  some 
British  Christian  heroines,  and  that  not  merely  of  the  female 
patriots  and  martyrs  of  the  French  revolution,  but  of  the 
noblest  characters  of  all  antiquity.  This  fine  picture  closes 
with  Rachel  Lady  Russel ;  and  he  must  be  something  more 
or  less  than  human  who  can  contemplate  it  without  emotion. 
After  comparing  her  with  the  most  renowned  examples  of 
Roman  fortitude,  especially  with  Portia  and  Arria,  she  says, 
''  These  heroic  instances  of  conjugal  affection,  which  have 
been  the  admiration  of  ages,  are  surpassed  by  the  conduct 
of  Lady  Russel :  they  died  a  voluntary  death  rather  than  out- 
live their  husbands ;  Christianity  imposed  on  her  the  severer 
duty  of  surviving  hers,  of  living  to  suffer  calamities  scarcely 
less  trying,  and  to  perform  duties  scarcely  less  heroic.*'  But 
it  is  when  accompanied  by  the  animated,  description  of  the 
sufferings  and  courage  of  this  extraordinary  woman,  that  the 
force  of  this  just  and  striking  observation  can  alone  be  duly 
felt. 

We  now  enter  upon  the  second  part  of  the  volume,  which 
consists  of  Domestic  Sketches,  stul  more  interesting,  if  pos- 
sible, than  those  which  related  to  foreign  manners  and  se- 
ductions. These  open  with  ^'  soundness  in  judgment,  and 
consistency  in  conduct;"  in  which  we  are  reminded,  that 
**  the  formation  of  a  Christian  character  is  not  the  work  of  a 
day ;  not  only  are  the  views  to  be  changed,  but  the  habits 
to  be  new-moulded ;  not  only  is  the  heart  to  be  convinced  of 
sin,  but  its  propensities  are  to  be  bent  into  a  contrary  direc- 
tion." And  it  is  truly  observed,  that  *^  the  deepest  humility 
is  generally  connected  with  the  soundest  judgment;*'  and 
that  ''Vthe  judicious  Christian  is  watchfnl  against  speculative 
errors,  as  well  as  against  errors  in  conduct."  Again:  ^*  Some 
Christians  of  the  primitive  ages  were  not  then,  perhaps  many 
of  the  present  age  are  not  now,  aware,  that  he  who  overleaps 
the  truth  errs  as  widely  as  he  who  ftdls  short  of  it ;  nay,  tne 
danger  is  even  peater,  as  it  is  more  difficult  to  recede  than 
to  advance.*'  We  are,  however,  aware,  that  the  production 
of  such  detached  and  isolated  sentences,  selected  from  a 
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matchless  train  of  reasoning  and  reflection  upon  "  n6?el 
opinions  in  religion/'  can  convey  no  adequate  impression  to 
the  reader  of  the  surpassing  interest  and  importance  of  the 
discussion;  and  most  reluctantly  do  we  present  him  with  a 
taste,  where  we  should  be  most  happy  to  place  before  him  a 
banquet.     One  paragraph  we  cannot  refrain  from  extracting. 

"  We  want  more  simplicity  in  the  exercise  of  our  religion ;  we 
want  to  be  reformed  by  it,  and  not  to  reform  it ;  we  have  need  to 
*  be  sent  back  to  our  first  rudiments.  We  should  imitate  the  plain- 
ness and  uncomplicated  method  of  the  New  Testament,  where  the 
doctrines  are  few,  but  of  importance  inestimable,  infinite,  eternal  f 
We  should  examine  the  grounds  of  our  faith  by  this  unerring 
guide,  and  not  by  the  pullulations  of  our  own  visionary  fancies."— 
fp,  160.] 

These  general  considerations  lead  to  a  judicious  examina* 
tion  of  the  "  ill  effects  of  thie  late  secession ;"  and,  after  some 
just  and  powerful  strictures  upon  the  spirit  manifested  in  it, 
and  an  impressive  statement  of  the  arrogance  to  which  that 
spirit  has  given  rise,  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  disciples  of 
this  new  system,  it  is  truly  observed  :  '*  If  this  spiritual  vanity 
should  flourish,  we  shall  soon  have  none  left  to  learn;  aU 
will  be  teachers." 

**  Thus  the  raw  and  rash  Christian  confidently  jumps  over  all 
the  intermediate  steps  between  the  inquirer  and  the  instructor, 
and  despising  the  old  gradual  approach  to  the  sacred  temple, 
despising  the  study  of  books,  of  men,  and  of  himself,  starts  up  at 
once  a  full-grown  divine ;  —  the  novice  seizes  the  professor's  chair, 
erects  himself  into  a  scholar  without  literature,  and  a  theologian 
without  theology.  On  the  strength  of  a  few  texts,  ill  understood 
and  worse  applied,  he  undertakes  to  give  his  young  neighbours 
new  views  of  the  bible,  and  without  eyes  himself,  sets  up  for  a 
guide  of  the  blind."— [pp.  172,  173.] 

"  On  the  exertions  of  pious  ladies"  a  fine  and  delicate 
caution  is  given,  and  so  given,  that  offence  cannot  be  taken 
at  it,  while  Christian  females  will,  we  earnestly  hope,  make 
it  the  subject  of  serious  meditation,  and,  if  need  be,  of  self- 
correction. 

**  May  not  those  large  portions  of  time,  and  strength,  and 
spirits,  so  generously  spent  abroad  by  zealous  Christians,  in 
the  most  noble  exertions  of  religious  charity,  be  sometimes 
suffered  to  entrench,  in  some  measure,  upon  the  imperious  calls 
of  domestic  life,  upon  those  pleasing  and  sacred  duties  for  which 
.HOME  is  a  name  so  dear?  May  they  not  be  so  exhausted  by 
external  concerns,  that  they  may  be  m  danger  of  entering  with 
diminished  interest  on  the  retired  exercises  of  the  closet?  All 
business,    even   religious  business,  is  apt  to  produce  a  hurry 
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and  bustle  in  the  mind,  and  an  agitation  in  the  spirits,  which 
the  most  serious  persons  lament,  as  b^ng  attended  with  some 
disqualification  for  personal  improTement — '  My  mother's  children 
gave  me  their  vineyards  to  keep,  but  mine  own  vineyard  have  I  not 
kept,'  was  the  patJietic  lamentation  of  the  ancient  church.  They 
had  engaged  her  in  labours  and  difficulties,  which  she  feared  bad, 
in  some  measure,  impeded  the  progress  of  her  own  spiritual 
concerns.  It  was  in  her  own  house,  at  Bethany,  that  Mary  sat  at 
the  feet  of  Jesus."— [pp.  194,  195.] 

This  is  written  by  a  friend,  and  not  by  an  enemy  to  female 
exertion^  as  she  most  amply  proves  in  the  contrast  which 
she  draws  between  the  uncensured  publicity  of  the  daughters 
of  dissipation,  and  the  unassuming  deportment  of  those 
ladies  who  take  part  in  the  public  institutions  of  religion 
and  of  humanity. 

"  Compare,  now,  these  inoffensive  and  quiet  auditors  with  the 
gay  multitudes  of  their  own  sex  which  crowd  the  resorts  of 
pleasure.  Here,  they  are  the  peaceful  listeners ;  there,  they  are 
the  busy  performers.  The  others  are  not,  as  here,  passive 
recipients  of  entertainment,  but  the  entertainers,  but  the  exhibitors. 
Yet  who,  among  the  worldly,  censures  one  of  these  classes  ? — who> 
among  the  prejudiced,  does  not  censure  the  other  ?  - 

"  Compare,  then,  the  few  hours  in  the  day,  and  the  very  few 
days  in  the  year,  given  up  by  the  one  to  these  serious  pleasures, 
with  the  uncounted  hours  of  the  countless  nights,  spent  by  the 
other  in  the  anti'social  crowds  of  turbulent  pleasure— spent,  we  will 
not  say  in  the  midnight  parties,  for  that  would  give  a  false  impres- 
sion of  the  season  of  those  amusements.  The  midnight  hour  was 
heretofore  used  proverbially  to  express  late  revelling.  But  from 
the  present  inversion  of  hours,  that  would  give  an  idea  not  only  of 
dulness  but  vulgarity,  for  it  would  rather  designate  the  hour  when 
company  met  than  when  they  parted.  Midnight  was  once  the  time 
which  closed  the  scene  of  dissipation ;  it  is  now  that  of  commencing 
it.  And  it  is  scarcely  extravagant  to  say,  that  the  morning 
frequenters  of  the  charitable  meetings  join  them  not  many  houris 
after  the  others  return  from  the  scene  of  their  unquiet  pleasures. 
In  the  one  case,  no  neighbourhood  is  kept  awake  by  unseasonable 
noise  and  knockings,  no  servants  are  exposed  to  corruptioi^s 
abroad,  nor  robbed  of  quiet  rest  at  home/' — [pp.  204 — 206,] 

In  this  connexion,  Mrs.  Fry,  "  the  female  Howard,"  and 
her  benevolent  coadjutors,  are  eulodzed  with  equal  truth  and 
propriety.  These  remarks  are  followed  by  strictures  "  on 
nigh  profession  and  negligent  practice;"  on  some  "  pious 
frauds"  of  certain  young  ladies,  willing,  for  certain  purposes, 
to  be  thought  worse  than  they  really  are,  which  the  author 
censures  under  the  title  of  "  duricular  confessions ;"  on  **  un- 
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profitable  reading;"  a  department  of  the  work,  of  gfeai 
valae  and  importance ;  and  on  worldly  compliances,  mingled 
with  partial  professions  of  reUgion,  under  the  singular  but 
expressive  epithet  of  ^*  the  borderers  f^  from  which  we  quote 
the  following  remarks  :  — 

**  Perhaps  you  have  just  religion  enough  to  render  you  occa- 
sionally uneasy.  The  struggle  between  the  claims  of  the  world 
and  your  casual  convictions,  is  far  from  being  a  happy  state.  The 
flattery  which  delights,  misleads  :  the  diversions  which  amuse,  will 
not  console :  the  prospect  which  promises,  disappoints.  Continue 
not,  then,  *  workmg  m  the  fire  for  very  vanity.'  Labour  not  to 
reconcile  two  interests,  whieh,  spite  of  your  endeavours,  will  ever 
remain  irreconcilable.  The  single  eye  cannot  be  fixed  on  two 
objects  at  once." — [p.  271.] 

The  third  and  most  important  part  of  the  work  consists  of 
"  Reflections  on  Prayer,  and  on  the  Errors  which  may 
prevent  its  Efficacy,"  of  which  we  can  only  present  a 
syllabus. 

"  On  the  Corruption  of  Human  Nature.  —  False  Notions  of  the 
Dignity  of  Man,  shewn  from  his  Helplessness  and  Dependence.  — 
The  Obligation  of  Prayer  Universal.  —  Regular  Seasons  to  be  ob- 
served.— The  Sceptic  and  the  Sensualist  reject  Prayer.  —  Errors  in 
Prayer,  which  may  hinder  its  being  answered.  —  The  proud  Man's 
Prayer.  —  The  patient  Christian.  —  False  Excuses  under  the 
Pretence  of  Inability.  —  God  our  Father.  —  Our  Unwillingness  to 
please  Him.  —  Forms  of  Prayer. —  Great  and  little  Sins.  —  All  Sin 
an  Offence  against  God.  —  Benefit  of  habitual  Prayer.  —  The 
Doctrine  of  imputed  Sanctification,  newly  adopted. — The  old 
one  of  progressive  Sanctification,  newly  rejected.  —  The  adoption 
of  the  one  and  the  rejection  of  the  other  hostile  to  Prayer.  —  St. 
Paul's  Character.  —  Character  of  those  who  expect  Salvation 
for  their  good  Works.  —  Of  those  who  depend  on  a  careless 
nominal  Faith.  —  Both  these  Characters  unfavourable  to  Prayer. — 
Christianity,  a  Religion  of  Love,  which  disposes  to  Prayer,  ex- 
hibited in  a  third  Character.  —  Prayer.  —  The  Condition  of  its 
attendant  Blessings.  —  Useless  Contention  about  Terms. — Vain 
Excuses  for  the  Neglect  of  Prayer. — The  Man  of  Business. — Case 
ofNehemiah.  —  Prayer  against  the  Fear  of  Death. —  Characters 
to  whom  this  Prayer  is  recommended.  —  The  Consolations  of 
Prayer. — Its  perpetual  ObUgation.  —  On  intercessory  Prayer. — 
The  Praying  Christian  in  the  World.  —  The  Promise  of  Rest  to 
the  Christian.  -^  The  Lord's  Prayer,  a  Model  both  for  oar  Devotion 
and  our  Practice.  —  It  teaches  the  Duty  of  promoting  Schemes  to 
advance  the  Glory  of  God." — [Contents,  pp.  xxii.  xxiii.] 

We  had  marked  many  paragraphs,  but  dare  not  transcribe 
them.     The  mere    reader  of  this   review  will  tidak  that 
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we  have  already  given  too  many.  The  reader  of  the  volume, 
{and  we  trust  that  all  our  readers  vnll  be  such,)  will  be 
surprised  that  we  have  been  so  sparing.  We  indulge  only 
in  one  more,  which  contains,  in  conclusion,  a  sublime  appeal 
on  the  worth  of  the  soul. 

"  The  awful  ruins  of  imperial  Rome,  the  still  more  defaced 
vestiges  of  learned  Athens,  present  a  deeply  touching  spectacle  of 
departed  glory.  Still  more  affecting  is  it  to  contemplate  in  the 
volume  of  history  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  of  jBabylon,  of 
Memphis,  whose  very  ruins  are  no  longer  to  be  found !  How 
affecting  to  meditate  on  ancient  Troy,  whose  ver^  site  can  no 
longer  be  determined!  Yet  here  no  wonder  mixes  with  our 
solemn  feelings.  All  these  noble  monuments  of  human  grandeur 
were  made  of  destructible  materials ;  they  could  not,  from  their 
very  nature,  last  for  ever.  But,  to  a  deeply  reflecting  mind,  what 
is  the  ruin  of  temples,  towers,  palaces,  and  cities  ;  what  is  the  ruin 
of  *  the  great  globe  itself,'  compared  with  the  destruction  of  one 
soul  meant  for  immortality  —  a  soul  furnished  by  its  bountiful 
Creator  with  all  the  means  for  its  instruction,  sanctification, 
redemption,  and  eternal  bliss?  And  what  presents  the  most 
mournful  picture  to  us,  and  is  in  itself  the  most  dreadful  aggrava- 
tion, is,  that  its  consciousness  cannot  be  extinguished ;  the  thought 
of  what  he  might  have  been,  wilt  magnify  the  misery  of  what  he  is— ^ 
a  reflection  which  will  accompany  and  torment  the  inextinguishable 
memory  through  a  miserable  eternity." — [pp.  511 — 513.]  k 

We  now  bid  this  interesting  writer  farewell.  She  has 
been  associated  with  the  first  impressions  of  our  childhood 
in  her  ''  Sacred  Dramas."  She  nas  been  our  monitor  and 
companion  in  all  the  subsequent  scenes  of  our  lives,  as 
parents,  as  Christians,  as  men  of  the  world.  She  forms  a  link 
with  departed  intellectual  greatness,  with  the  Johnsons,  the 
Cumbenands,  the  Cowpers,  of  other  days.  She  has  left  us,  as 
a  legacy,  this  last  treasure,  which  proves  not  onl^  all  her 
mental  feculties  unimpaired,  but  her  Christian  charity  burn- 
ing brighter  as  the  evening  shadows  thicken  around  her. 
We  wateh  her  departing  steps  with  unceasii^g  interest ;  and 
shall  mourn  for  ourselves,  but  not  for  her,  when  the  chariot 
of  immortality  shall  descend  to  bear  her  out  of  our  sight. 
Then  she  will  ''  cease  from  her  labours,''  and  **  enter  on  her 
rest  ;*'  but  neither  will  her  memory  nor  her  usefulness  perish 
with  her  in  the  grave.  She  has  devoted  to  the  best  purposes 
the  talents  with  which  she  has  been  gifted:  and  her  works 
wiU  do  more  than  follow  her  to  the  land  of  spirits ;  for  they 
wiU  be  instrumental  in  training  for  its  enjoyments  many  a 
probationer,  who  has  yet,  and  ages  hence  vnll  still  have  to 
enter  on  his  journey  through  this  vale  of  tears. 
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Thehife  of  Andrew  Melville;  containing  Illustrations  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  and  Literary  History  of  Scotland,  during  the 
latter  Part  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Beginning  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century :  with  an  Appendix^  consisting  of  Original  Papers. 
By  Thomas  M^Ciie,  D.D.,  Minister  of  the  Gospel, 
Edinburgh.  2  vols.  8vo.  Edinburgh.  1819.  pp.  501, 
649.    Blackwood, 

The  era  of  the  Reformation  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
in  the  page  of  history.  The  change  which  then  took  place 
in  religious  opinions  was  the  necessary  result  of  various 
concurring  causes,  which  gradually  developed  themselves 
as  mankind  advanced  in  knowledge.  The  effects  which 
it  produced  were  almost  instantaneously  felt  in  every 
countiy  of  Europe,  and  still  continue  to  maintain  a  sensible 
influence  upon  the  religion,  the  policy,  the  literature,  and  the 
science  of  many  nations. 

At  that  era  new  energies  were  excited  in  the  human  mind ; 
and  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  in  general  an  independence 
of  character  was  elicited,  to  which  the  history  of  the  species 
affords  no  parallel.  This  elevation  of  sentiment  was  not 
confined  to  a  few  individuals,  to  one  district  of  country, 
or  to  one  nation.  In  Germany,  in  France,  in  England,  and 
even  in  Scotland,  a  similar  tone  of  temper  and  the  same 
fervid  zeal  almost  simultaneously  appeared ;  and  the  united 
power  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  authorities  was  unable 
to  repress  them. 

Dr.  M^Crie's  labours,  in  illustrating  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  have  already  re- 
ceived no  ordinary  share  of  approbation ;  and  we  are  in- 
formed by  him,  that  "  the  life  of  Melville  may  be  viewed 
as.  a  continuation  of  the  account  of  ecclesiastical  trans- 
actions in  Scotland  which  he  some  years  ago  laid  before 
the  public  in  the  life  of  John  Kiiox."  Every  person  who 
reads  the  work  with  attention,  and  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  author's  former  publication,  must  admit  that  it  forms 
a  very  interesting  continuation  of  the  history  of  a  period,  in 
which  events  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  happiness, 
the  prosperity,  and  the  most  momentous  concerns  of  the 
Scottish  nation  are  unfolded.  Nor  must  it  be  conceived 
that  the  narration  of  these  events  can  afford  pleasure  or 
instruction  but  to 'the  inhabitants  of  the  country  where  the 
transactions  actually  happened,  or  to  the  descendants  of 
those  who  acted  a  part  in  the  drama:    on  the  contrary^ 
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the  Christian  and  the  philosopher,  the  man  of  enlarged  and 
comprehensive  views,  will  contemplate  such  authentic 
memorials  of  affairs,  though  relating  to  a  country  compara- 
tively obscure,  as  valuable  documents,  by  which  the  history  of 
man  is  illustrated,  and  from  which  the  most  instructive 
lessons  of  wisdom  may  be  derived. 

Though  the  Reformation,  whose  history  this  author  has 
so  ably  detailed,  was  not  attended  with  such  splendid  cir- 
cumstances, nor  conducted  upon  so  extensive  a  scale,  as  that 
of  several  of  the  other  European  states,  yet  the  moving 
power  was  the  same  with  that  which  actuated  the  whole 
body.  It  was  the  struggle  of  reason  against  long  established 
prejudices  ;  of  liberty  against  tyranny ;  of  rehgion  against  a 
naughty^  tyrannical,  and  superstitious  priesthood. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  Knox's  successors  in  this 
warfare,  was  Mr.  Andrew  Melville.  He  was  bom  oq  the 
1st  of  August,  1646,  at  Baldovy,  about  a  mile  from  the  town 
of  Montrose,  in  the  county  of  Forfar.  He  was  the  youngest 
of  nine  sons,  all  of  whom  arrived  at  the  state  of  manhood, 
and  appear  to  have  been  distinguished  by  a  more  than  or- 
dinary share  of  talent.  Young  Melville  was,  at  a  very  tender 
age,  deprived  of  both  his  parents.  His  father  fell  at  the 
batde  of  Pinkie,  in  1647  ;  and  his  mother  died  in  the  course 
of  the  same  year.  The  want  of  these  natural  guardians 
was,  however,  amply  supplied  by  the  kindness  and  affec- 
tionate regard  of  his  eldest  brother,  who  treated  him  as 
one  of  his  own  family — a  labour  of  love  in  which  he  was 
warmly  seconded  by  his  wife,  who  vied  with  him  in  cherish- 
ing the  young  orphan  thus  committed  to  their  care. 

Melville  was  of  a  delicate  constitution;  but  he  very 
early  discovered  a  taste  for  learning,  which  his  brother 
resolved  to  gratify.  He  was  accordingly  sent  to  the  grammar 
school  of  Montrose,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  Thomas 
Anderson,  who  instructed  nim  in  the  principles  of  the  Latin 
language ;  and,  if  we  are  to  judge  of  the  ability  of  the 
teacher  from  the  proficiency  of  the  scholar,  we  may  infer 
that  he  was  well  fitted  for  his  office.  The  study  of  Greek 
bad  not  as  yet  been  generally  introduced  into  Scotland,  and 
there  were  few  professors  in  the  universities  who  possessed 
eveil  a  tolerable  acquaintance  with  it.  By  means  of  the 
liberality  and  public  spirit  of  John  Erskine,  of  Dun,  a  Greek 
school  iiad,  however,  been  established  at  Montrose,  and  Pierre 
de  Marsilliers,  a  native  of  France,  was  the  teacher.  When 
Melville  had  finished  his  course  of  Latin  at  the  grammar 
school,  instead  of  repairing  to  the  university,  he  remained 
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under  the  care  of  this  learned  Frenchman  for  two  yean^ 
The  French  language  was  at  this  time  generally  taught 
in  Scotland  along  with  the  Latin.  Melville,  who  had 
already  acquired  some  knowledge  of  French,  had  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  of  improvement  imder  Marsilliers,  of 
which  he  eagerly  availed  himself. 

Thus  grounded  in  the  rudiments  of  Latin,  Grreek,  and 
French,  Melville,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  was  sent  to  tiie 
University  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  entered  the  College  of 
St.  Mary,  or,  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  the  New  College. 

The  method  of  teaching,  as  well  as  the  books  which  were 
then  taught  in  the  European  seminaries,  are  well  known. 
Though  Dr.  M'Crie  has  not  mentioned  the  circumstance, 
it  does  not  admit  nof  a  doubt,  that  the  Scottish  universities 
closely  imitated  the  university  of  Paris.  The  text  book  was 
Aristotle;  and,  enthusiastic  as  their  admiration  of  the 
Staeyrite  might  be,  it  appears  that  the  professors  at  St. 
Andrew's  were  incapable  of  perusing  his  works  in  the 
original,  and  were  therefore  obliged  to  be  contented  with  a 
Latin  translation.  The  superiority  of  Melville's  acquirements 
in  Grecian  literature  above  his  teachers  could  not  fail  to  be 
felt  by  them.  We  are  informed,  however,  that  it  excited 
no  mean  jealousies;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  held  out 
to  him  every  encouragement  to  prosecute  his  studies.  In 
consequence  of  his  industry  and  talents,  it  may  be  con- 
jectured that  he  was  distinguished  for  his  early  proficiency 
m  learning.  He  accordingly  left  St.  Andrew's,  with  the 
character  of  being  "  the  best  philosopher,  poet,  and  Grecian, 
of  any  young  master  in  the  land.**  About  this  time,  he  was 
patronized  by  Buchanan,  to  .whom  he  addressed  a  copy  of 
verses.  An  intimacy  was  contracted  between  these  two 
eminent  men,  which  continued  uninterrupted  till  they  were 
separated  by  death.  Their  taste  for  classical  Uterature  was 
similar ;  their  independence  of  character  and  many  other  cir- 
cumstances constituted  a  bond  of  union,  which  both  have 
recorded  in  a  manner  that  leaves  no  doubt  of  their  sincerity. 

In  1664,  Melville,  with  the  consent  of  his  brothers,  ;set  out 
for  Paris,  and  entered  himself  a  member  of  its  celebrated 
university.  Here  he  applied,  with  his  usual  ardour,  to  the 
study  of  the  Greek  language,  under  the  celebrated  Tumebus ; 
and  also  attended  the  lectures  of  Mercerus  and  Quinquar- 
boreus,  who  were  conjunct  royal  professors  of  Hebrew  and 
Chaldee.  He  had  no  opportunity  of  obtaining  an  acquaint- 
ance with  these  languages  in  his  native  country.  It  was  at 
Paris,  therefore,  that  nis  taste  for^  oriental  literature  wftf 
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formed,  and  he  ever  after  prosecuted  it  with  much  zeal  and 
'fiUbcess.  Peter  Ramu§|  the  avowed  opponent  of  Aristotle, 
was  professor  of  Roman  eloquence,  and  in  the  zenith  of 
his  reputation.  The  eloquence  of  his  lectures,  the  boldness 
and  energy  of  his  declamation  against  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy,  made  converts  of  the  most  distinguished 
scholars  of  the  age;  and  Melville,  his  passionate  admirer^ 
afterwards  introduced  his  system  of  philosophy  into  the  uni- 
versities of  Scotland. 

There  was  as  yet  no  professorship  of  civil  law  in  the 
university  of  Paris;  and  Melville,  whose  thirst  for  general 
knowledge  seems  to  have  been  excessive,  determined  to 
repair  to  Poictiers>  and  study  Roman  jurisprudence  there. 
Upon  his  arrival  in  that  city,  so  great  reputation  had  he 
already  acquired,  although  only  twenty-oile  years  of  agp, 
that  he  was  made  a  regent  in  the  College  of  St.  Marceon. 
The  renewal  of  the  civil  war  in  1567,  interrupted^  however, 
his  labours  in  this  capatity ;  and  in  1568,  wken  Poictiers  was 
jbesieged,  he  became  tutor  to  the  son  of  a  counsellor  of  the 
parliameiit,  a  promising  youth,  unfortunately  killed  by  a 
cannon  ball  dunng  the  siege.  The  unsettled  state  of  France, 
together  with  the  high  reputation  of  the  academy  of  Geneva, 
made  him  resolve  to  undertake  a  journey  thither.  That 
email  republic  was  at  this  time  th^  centre  of  attraction 
to  the  whole  Protestant  world.  Here  the  most  celebrated 
champions  of  the  new  faith  resided ;  and  here  their  admirers 
could  enjoy  that  liberty  of  conscience  and  personal  freedom 
which  were  denied  to  thetn  in  almost  every  other  European 
state. 

,  Our  young  literary  adventurer  had  procured  in  France 
letters  of- introduction  to  Beza,  who  was  so  pleased  with 
him  at  their  first  interview,  that,  after  being  examined  on 
Virgil  and  Homer,  he  was,  with  the  concurrence  of  his  coU 
leagues,'  admitted  professor  of  humanity.  His  acquaintance 
with  the  learned  languages,  it  may  be  supposed,  was  already 
Fery  considerable,  but  he  did  not  on  tiiat  account  relax 
his  diligence.  He  considered  it  no  degradation  to  the  station 
which  he  held  in  the  acadeiny,  to  enrol  himself  as  a  pupil 
under  some  of  his  celebrated  associates.  He  studied  Heorew 
and  Syriac  under  that  great  oriental  scholar,  Bertram,  the 
author  of  the  work  "  De  Republicia  Ebraeorum,"  and  Greek 
under  Franciscus  Portus,  a  native  of  the  island  of  Candia, 
and  tide  master  of  Isaac  Casaubon,  the  first  Greek  scholar  of 
the  age.  The  literary  society  with  which  he  mixed  ai 
Geneva,  afforded   many  charms  to  one    of  his  taste  and 

vol..  I.  — NO.  I.  1- 
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genius.  The  luxury  of  enjoying  the  conversation  find  itH 
struGlions  of  such  men  as  Beza,  j^crimger,  Joseph  Scaliger^ 
^Ottoman,  Bonnefov^  and  many  other  eminent  scholars,  wad 
properly  appreciated  by  him,  and  seems  to  have  made  him  for  a 
season  almost  to  forget  his  native  country*  At  last,  however^ 
he  complied  with  the  earnest  requests  of  his  relations  and 
friends,  and  returned  to  Scotland  in  1574^  after  an  absence  of 
ten  yearsf 

Those  who  were  zealous  ih  promoting  the  cause  of  litera-* 
ture  in  Scotland  received  the  wanderer  with  open  arms )  and 
as  Buchanan's  literary  and  political  infltience  was  then  very 
great,  he,  accompanied  with  some  others,  waited  (Hi  Melville^ 
and  offered  him  the  appointment  of  domestic  instructor  to  the 
Regent  Morton.  This  he  prudently  declined,  and  repaired 
to  Saldovy.  He.  was  not  permitted^  however,  to  remain  long 
in  his  retirement.  Beza's  letter  to  the  general  assembly  had 
mentioned  Melville  in  so  flattering  terms,  that  those  who  had 
the  chief  influepce  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  were  anxious  to 
have  the  benefit  of  his  advice  and  co-operation  in  conducting 
the  business  of  the  church,  whose  situation  was  critical^ 
and  required  delicate  management.  St.  Mary's  College,  St. 
Andrew's,  and  the  University  of  Glasgow,  were  both  eager 
to  profit  by  his  labours  5  but  after  mature  deliberation,  he 
accepted  the  ojfice  of  principal  of  the  latter  seminary. 
He  immediately  repaired  to  the  sphere  of  exertion  he  had 
chosen,  and  on  his  road  was  introduced  to  the  young  king, 
(then  only  nine  years  old,)  at  Stirling,  and  found  Buchanan 
engaged  in  superintending  his  majesty's  education,  and 
busily  occupied  in  the  composition  of  his  history  of  Scotland, 

The  University  of  Glasgow  was  founded  in  the  year  1460^ 
for  the  study  of*^ "  theology,  canon  j^nd  civil  law,  the  artSy 
and  every  other  useful  faculty.''  When  Melville  assumed 
the  superintendence  of  it,  he  soon  discovered  its  ruined  state^ 
both  in  regard  to  funds  and  .to  the  mode  in  which  the  system 
of  education  had  been  conducted.  He  entered  upon  his 
task  with  iJacrity,  and,  after  incredible  labour  and  address,, 
succeeded  in  accomplishing  what  he  had  projected.  He 
laid  down  a  new  plan  of  study^  introduced  the  text  books 
of  Ramus,  and  caused  his  philosophy  to  be  taught,  whilst 
be  himself  took  the  charge  of  the  theological  department* 
The  University,  therefore,  that  had  formerly  been  deserted^ 
was  now  in  a  short  time  resorted  to  by  students  from 
,  %i\  quarters.  He  paid  the  strictest  attention  to  the  disciplinaf 
pf  the  college,  and  on  several  occasions  shewed  an  intrepidity 
in  maintaining  its  authority  whigh .  f^w  could  have   b^9 
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capable  of  exerting.    The  plan  which  he  adopted,  besides 
conferring  the  most  essential  benefits  upon  the  seminary  ovet 
which  he  presided,  was  of  advantage  to  the  nation  in  general; 
for  it  was  by  means  of  his  exertions  that  the  most  difficult 
Greek  authors  were  read  and  e^cplained  at  Glasgow,  and  the 
Hebrew  language  taught.    The  example  which  lie  gave  was 
imitated  by  the  other  Scottish  universities,  so  that  his  being 
appointed  principal  at  Glasgow  may  be  esteemed  a  new  era 
in  Scottish  literature.     Though  his  chief  inducement  for 
returning  to  Scotland  was  to  lend  his  assistance  in  promoting 
the  cause  of  literature,  yet  his  whole  time  was  not  engrossed 
even  by  these  laudable  endeavours.    He  possessed  an  un- 
common degree  of  activity  of  mind ;  and  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  be  an  indiflFerent  or  an  idle  spectator  of  the 
important  events  which,  in  rapid  succession,  passed  before 
his    view.      Ecclesiastical  and  civil  affairs   were    then  in- 
timately blended  together ;  and  such  was  the  consequence  of 
the  late  reformation,  that  whatever  affected  the  one  had 
a    direct    influence    upon    the    other.      The    controversies 
between  the  episcopalians  and  the  presbyterians  were  carried 
on  with  great  rancour.    This  was  increased  in  consequence 
of  the  invasions  that  had  been  made  upon  the  property 
of  the  church ;  and  the  most  bitter  recriminations  were  ex- 
changed between  the  hostile  parties,     Melville  was,  from 
principle,  a  presbyterian,  and  had  borrowed   his  form  of 
ehurcn    government  chiefly  from  Geneva.     He  6at  in  the 
general  assembly  held  at  Edinburgh,  in  March  1576,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  its  debates.     This  he   also  did  in 
the  subsequent  assemblies;  and  in  that  which  met  in  1578, 
when  the  second  book  of  discipline  was  completed,  con- 
taining a  distinct  outline  of  the  presbyterian  form  of  church 
government,  he  was  chosen  moderator.     From  the  active 
part  which  he  took  in  this  business,  episcopal  writers  have 
ascribed  the  establishment  of  presbytery  in  Scotland  to  his 
sole  exertions.     But  this  is  a  mistake.     He  had  many  able 
coadjutors,  who  were  equally  zealous  in  the  cause.     The 
Regent  Morton  was,  however,  well  aware  of  the  importance 
of  gaining  over  Melville.     When  he  found  that  he  could 

Eroduce  no  impression  by  soothing  him,  he  tried  to  overawe 
im  by  authority ;  but  he  was  not  to  be  intimidated  by  his 
threats  :  and  in  a  private  conference,  when  Morton,  much  irri- 
tated at  Melville's  defending  the  measures  of  the  assembly, 
^hich  was  then  sitting,  exclaimed  — 

"  There  will  never  be  quietness  in  ihis  country  till  half  a  dozen 
of  you  be  hanged,  or  banished  the  country;"  he  dauntlessly 
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replied^  '  Tush,  sir;  tbreatea  your  courtiers  after  that  msmner« 
It  is  the  same  to  me  whether  I  rot  in  the  air  or  ia  the  ground.^ 
The  earth.is  ^he  Lord*^.  Patria  est  vbicunque  est  bene,  I  have  beea 
ready  to  give  niv  life  wliere  it  would  not  have  been  half  so  well 
wared*,  al  the  pleasure  of  God.  I  have  lived  out  of  your  country 
ten  years  asi  well  as  in  it.  Let  God  be  glorified  :  it  will  not  be  in 
yoilr  jpoWer  to  hang  or  exile  his  truthf." — [Vol.  i.  p.  195  ] , 

The  man  who  could  express  himself  thus,  shewed  how 
^kin  his  spirit  was  to  that  of  his  predecessor,  Knox. 
.  Notwithstanding  the  perpetual  ferment  in  which  the 
general  assembly  was  kept  by  the  opposition  of  the  court, 
the  interests  of  learning  and  the  reformation  of  the  universi- 
ties were  not  neglected.  In  consequence  of  the  zealous 
exertions  of  the  Jesuits  on  the  Continent,  many  of  the 
Scottish  youth  repaired  to  their  seminaries.  As  an  antidote 
to  this  unpatriotic  practice,  it  was  proposed  to  convert  one 
of  the  colleges  of  St.  Andrew's  into  a  school  for  divinity* 
This  was  .accordingly  done ;  and  of  such  iniportapce  was 
the  institution .  esteemed,  that,  after  various  negociatiqns^ 
Melville  was  induced  to  leave  Glasgow,  and  remove  to 
St.  Andrew's.  Dr.  M^Orie  has  appropriated  the  fifth  chapter 
of  his  work  to  an  account  of  the  erection  and  history  of  the 
latter  University.  Aware  that  it  was  not  necessarily  con- 
nected with  his  subject,  he  apologizes  for  its  insertion ;  but 
there  was  no  occasion  for  his  doing  so.  It  contains  a  great 
deal  of  curious  and  interesting  matter,  and  will,  we  are  satisfied, 
be  perused  with  pleasure  by  his  readers.  It  is  so  condensed, 
however,  that  it  is  incapable  of  being  abridged.  We  must 
therefore  refer  to  the  work  itself. 

In  the  month  of  December,  1680,  Melville  was  installed 
principal  of  the  New  College  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  im- 
mediately commenced  his  course  of  theology.  CalvittU 
Institules  was  his  text  book.  He  also  gave  lessons  on  the 
Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Syriac;  and  his  uncommon  merit  in 
all  of  these  departments  is  acknowledged  even  by  his  greatest 
enemies.  He  was  placed  in  a  delicate  situation,  and,  as  he. 
himself  had  conjectured,  very  soon  met  with  opposition.  The 
professors  who  nad  been  removed  previous  to  his  admission, 
Y^ere  dissatisfied,  and  imputed  the  whole  blame  to  Melville. 
His  contempt  of  the  Aristotelian  logic,  and  the  introduction 

^*  *  Expended,  or  bestowed.  '         .  •   , 

"  t  Melville's  Diary,  p.  52.    Referring  to  Morton's  threats  against  him,' 

his  nephew  says:  —  *  Manie  sTclyk  hes  he  hard,  and  far  ma  reported  in  tnahr 

ferfttll  form,  bot'for  nil  neverjarged  ajot  ather  fr6m  the  substance  of  the 

cause,  or  forme  of  proceiding  tfaarin/ 
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of  the  philosophy  of  Ramus,  created  opposition  from  another 
quarter;  but  he  was  enabled  to  overcome  all  these  diffi- 
culties. What  occasioned  greater  trouble  to  him  was  the 
ascendency  which  Lennox  and  Arran  had  attained  over  the 
king,  who  w*s  now  about  fifleen  years  of  age,  .  Their  object 
was  to  re-estabUsh  popery,  and  the  influence  of  the  court  of 
France  in  Scotland.  The  whole  Protestant  interest  in  the 
country  was  roused.  Lennox  had  publicly  r^ounced  popery ; 
but  l.etters  from  Rome  were  interceptied,  which  gr^anted  a 
dispensation  to  the  Roman  CathoHcs  to*  prof? ss  the  Pro-., 
testant  tenets  for  a  time.  This  was  tiie  immediate  occasion 
of  sweai'ing  the  national  covenant.  It  wa^  subscribed  by  the 
king,  his  household,  and  all  ranks  of  the  comi^uni|;y,  The 
subscription  of  ^he  court  to  this  bond  was,  however,  a  m^re 
pretence..  T^ey  had  determined  to  follow,  and  actually  dii 
follow,  the  moi^t  arbitrary  measures.  The  general  assembly, 
of  which  Melville  was  moderjator,  drew  up  a  remonstrance  to 
the  king  and  council.  This  wa3  presented  by  some  of  its 
memb^r^  af  Perth.  Dr.  M^Crie  gives  the  following  inte- 
resting account  of  this  transaction,  y^l^jch , would  furnish  a^ 
acjmirable  subject  for  the  historical  painter : —    ' 

**  The  favourite^  expressed  high  displeasure  at  hearing  of  this 
deputation;  and  Ae  rumour  ran  that  the  commissioners  would  be 
massacred,  if  they  ventured  to  approach  the  court.  When  they 
roadied  Perth,  Sir  James  Melville,  of  Halhill,  waited  on  James 
Melville,  and  besought  him  to  persuade  his  uncle  not  to  appear,  as 
Lennox  and  Arran  were  particularly  inceiised  against  him  for  the 
active  part  which  he  had  taken  in  defeating  their  ntea^ures.  Wht^u 
the  message  was  brought  to  him,  and  his  nephew  began  to  urge 
him  not  to  despise  the  ffiendly  advice  of  their  kinsman,  Melville 
replied,  '  I  am  not  afraid,  thank  God!  nor  feeble-spirited  in  the 
cause  and  message  of  Chfist:  come  what^Go^  pleases  to  send,  our 
comnaission  shall  be  executed.'  Haying  obtained  access  to  the 
king  in  council,  the  commissioners  presented  their  remonstrance. 
When  it  bad  been  readi,  Arran,  looking  round  the  assembly  with  a 
threatening  countenance,  exclaimed,  *  Who  dares  subscribe  these 
treasonable  articles?*  —  *  We  dare,' replied  Melville;  and  ad« 
vancing  to  the  table,  took  the  pen  from  the  clerk  and  subscribed. 
The  other  commissioners  immediately  followed  his  example.  Pre- 
sumptuous and  daring  as  he  was,  Arran  felt  abashed  and  awed  for 
the  moment ;  Lennox  addressed  the  commissioners  in  a  mild  tone ; 
and  they  were  peaceably  dismissed.  Certain  Englishmen,  who 
happened  to  be  present,  expressed  their  astonishment  at  the  bol4 
carriage  of  the  ministers,  and  could  scarcely  be  persuaded  that 
tjiey  had  not  an  armed  force  at  hand  to  suppprt  them.  They  migkt 
be  surpri&ed;  for  more  than  fort^  years,  elapsed  after  that  peri<)dy 
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'Mote  any  of  tbeir  couBtrymen  were  able  to  meet  the  frown  t>C 
an  arbitrary  court  with  such  firmness  and  intrepidity  *.^-^  Vol.  i. 
pp.  272,  273. 

The  tyranny  of  Lennox  and  Arran  rendered  them  very 
obnoxious  to  the  nobility.  The  former  was  compelled  to 
leave  the  kingdom,  and  the  latter  was  confined  to  his  own 
house.  But  Arran  soon  regained  his  influence :  and  as  MeU 
rille,  from  his  station,  abiUties,  and  character,  was  more  the 
object  of  hatred  than  any  of  the  other  ministers,  it  was 
determined  that  he  should  be  the  first  victim.  He  was 
accordingly  summoned  before  the  privy  council,  to  answer 
for  seditious  and  treasonable  practices.  After  a  kind  of 
mock  trial,  and  receiving  sentence  to  be  confined  to  Black- 
ness Castle,  he  deemed  it  expedient  to  flee  to  England.  In 
a  short  time  after,  "  a  parliament  was  held,  by  which  presby- 
tery was  overthrown,  and  the  'liberties  of  the  church  and 
nation  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  king.'*  Many  noblemen  and 
ministers  fled,  and  others  were  imprisoned.  The  brutality  of 
Arran's  administration  effected  its  own  ruin.  The  nation, 
the  nobles,  and  even  James  himself,  felt  disgusted  at  his 
arrogance.  With  the  permission  of  Elizabeth,  the  exiles  en- 
tered Scotland  —  the  people  flocked  to  their  standard:  and 
having  marched  to  Stirling,  Arran  fled,  and  the  nobles  were 
admitted  to  favour  and  power.  Melville  accompanied  them 
from  London,  and  returned  to  Scotland  after  an  absence  o£ 
twenty  months. 

Having  consecrated  his  labours  to  the  defence  of  the 
church,  he  immediately  exerted  himself  to  recover  its  liber- 
ties. He  found,  however,  that  the  noblemen  with  whom 
he  had  returned  were  not  actuated  by  the  purest  motives. 
Provided  they  got  their  own  grievances  redressed,  they  were 
indifferent  as  to  the  interests  of  the  church ;  and  dissension 
prevailed  even  among  the  ministers  themselves.  They  had 
several  interviews  with  the  king,  in  the  course  of  which  some 
very  unpleasant  expressions  were  made  use  of  by  both  parties. 
At  last,  in  consequence  of  the  active,  and  it  must  oe  ad- 
mitted somewhat  vindictive  part,  which  Melville  took  in 
prosecuting  Archbishop  Adamson  to  excommunication  in  the 
general  assembly,  for  having  taken  upon  himself  the  office  of 
a  bishop,  and  used  its  usurped  authority  for  the  destruction 
of  presbyterianism,  he  was  ordered  to  remove  beyond  the 
river  Tay ;  but  he  was  soon  restored  to  favour,  in  a  way  not 

«  •  Bwik  of  the  Univ.  Kirk,  ff.  135—127.  Melville's  Diaiy,  p.  96. 
CiM.  M&*  vol.  iii.  pp.  123--9.    Petrie,  part  a,  p.  431/' 
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?ery  creditable  to  bis  majesty,  who^fot  the  renewal  of  a  lease 
by  the  imiversity  to  one  of  their  tenants,  a  friend  of  hi* 
master  of  the  hawks,  liberated  and  restored  to  them  their 
principal. 

In  1587,  Melville  was  again  chosen  Moderator  of  the  Gene-r 
ltd  Assembly;  and  as  the  report  of  a  Spanish  invasion  had 
excited  great  alarm  throughout  the  country,  he  called  an  exr 
traordinary  meeting  of  its  members,  to  concert  measures  to 
resist  the  Armada*  The  dissension  between  the  court  and 
the  church  began  to  subside,  and  in  process  of  time  the 
establishment  of  presbjrtery  was  ratified  by  parliament,  which . 
afforded  Melville  and  his  friends  the  most  sincere  pleasure. 
At  the  coronation  of  James's  Queen  he  recited  a  Latin  poem, 
called  Stq)hamskion,  which  was  printed  on  the  subsequent 
day.  For  some  years  nothing  very  particular  occurred  in  his 
history.  He  continued  to  discharge  his  duties  in  the  college 
with  his  usual  ability,  contributed  more  than  any  other  person 
to  its  prosperity,  and  upon  the  death  of  Principal  Wilkie,  W8|,$ 
elected  rector  of  the  university. 

The  history  of  Scotland  at  this  time  presents  a  melancholy 
picture  of  the  state  of  society  in  th^t  kingdom.  The  weak- 
ness and  unsteadiness  of  the  king,  the  turbiSence  of  the  nobles, 
and  the  dissensions  which  prevailed  in  regard  to  religion,  kept 
the  nation  in  a  perpetual  ferment.  The  popish  lords  made  a 
vigorous  effort  to  restore  popery,  and  had  entrusted  George 
Ker,  brother  of  Lord  Newbattle,  with  letters  to  Spain,  which 
contained  a  plan  for  the  invasion  of  Scotland  and  England  at 
the  same  time.  This,  however,  was  happily  frustrated,  the 
messenger  being  seized  when  on  the  eve  of  setting  saiL 
Through  the  timidity  or  bad  fkith  of  the  king,  only  one  of 
the  conspirators  was  executed,  and  he  the  most  innocent^ 
The  rest  either  escaped  from  prison,  or  suffered  the  slight 
punishment  of  being  discharged  from  appearing  in  some  of 
the  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom.  The  church,  however, 
was  not  to  be  intimidated  by  the  example  of  James.  The 
popish  lords  were  excommunicated,  but  the  attempt  to  bring 
them  to  a  trial  was  under  various  pretences  defeated.  It  was 
not  long  ere  they  broke  out  into  open  rebellion ; — by  act  of 

Earliament  their  estates  were  forfeited,  and  they  left  the 
ingdom,  but  speedily  returned ;  by  which  means  both  church 
and  state  were  thrown  into  confusion.  Dr.  M^Crie  gives  a 
minute  and  distinct  account  of  the  various  negotiations  which 
were  entered  into  upon  this  occasion,  and  in  the  course  of 
which  Melville  bore  so  distinguished  a  part.  [Vol.  ii.  from 
p.  61  top.  &7.]  * 
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The  "king   wid   the  '^tovtrt   seized  every  opporitimty  of 
thwarting  the  measures  of  the  clergy.    In  consequence  of  a 
tumult  which  had  taken  place  in  Edinburgh^  but  attended 
*with  no  serious  consequences^  James  was  exasperated  against 
them  to' a  very  high  degree;  and  this  was' made  the  pretext 
for  subverting  the  liberties  of  the  church.    Insidious  plans 
were  adopted  to  inveigle  the  ministers,  and  among  others  the 
king  proposed  fifty-five  questions/  and  called  a  general  as^ 
gembly  to  meet  at  Fertfa  to  consider  them,     MelviUe  was  not 
present  at  their  discussion,  being  detained  by«somie  businesi^ 
^  connected  with  his  duty,  as  rector  of  the  university.    The 
*  next  assembly  was  to  be  held  at  Dundee;  and  sensible  that 
his  absence  from  Perth  was  one  chief  cause  of  the  advantages 
which  had  been  obtained,  means  were  devised  to  prevent,  if 
j)0ssible,  his  attending  there.   For  this  purpose  a  royal  visita- 
tion of  the  University  of  "St.  Andrew's  was  projected.    A 
ri^id  scrutiny  was  instituted  mto  Melville's  conduct;  ,but 
when  they  could  fix  upon  nothing  censurable,  they  deprived 
him  of  his  rectorship.    Doctors  and  regents  of  philosophy 
were  discharged,  unaer  the  pain  of  deprivation  and  rebellion, 
from   sitting  in   sessions,  presbyteries,  synodiB,   or  general 
assemblies.      Several    other  restrictions  were  imposed,   all 
of  them  intended  to  prevent  Melville's  admission  into  the 
phurch  courts,  and  thus  to  get  rid  of  his  fonnidable  oppo-^ 
pition.  Wallace  a:nd  Black,  the  two  ministers  of  St.  Andrew's, 
were  removed;  and  when  every  necessary  preparation  was 
supposed  to  be  made,  prelacy  was  declared  to  be  the  third 
estate  of  the  kingdom,  and  ministers  were  allowed  a  vote  in 
parliament.    Previous,  however,  to  this  being  carried  into 
execution,  the  subject  was  debated  in  a  conference  ia  the 
presence  of  the  king;   when  Melville  plainljr  declared  his 
sentiments ;  but  upon  presenting  his  commission  to  the  ge- 
neral assembly  at  i)unaee,  the  king  would  not  permit  him  to 
speak,  and  commanded  him  to  leave  the  town.    Neither  was 
he  permitted  to  sit  as  a  member  in  the  subsequent,  assembly 
at  Montrose ;  but  being  allowed  to  remain  on  the  spot,  he 
was  of  great  use  to  his  brethren  in  giving  them  advice. 

Dr.  M^Crie  seizes  every  opportunity  to  illustrate  the  lite- 
rary and  civil  history  of  Scotland.  The  impression  which  his 
narrative  is  calculated  to  give  of  Eang  James,  is  not  very 
favourable  either  to  his  morals  or  to  his  talents,  which  cer.* 
tainly  have  been  greatly  overrated.  The  account  of  his 
wprks,  however,  in  the.  ninth  chapter,  particularly  of  "  The 
taw  of  free  Monarchies,"  and  of  "  The  J^asilicon  Doron,"  is 
interesting,  atiid  draWn  up  with  candour.    In  the  same  chapter 
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is  inserted  a  detail  of  the  circamstanees  of  the  appoifttment 
of  an  anniversary  to  be  observed  of  the  king's  deliverance 
from  Gowrie's  conspiracy,  of  a  proposal  for  a  new  translation 
of  the  Bible,  and  the  measures  which  were  taken  to  com- 
municate religious  instruction  to  the  Highlands  and  the  isles 
of  Scotland.  : 

The  king  and  his  advisers  deemed  it  expedient  to  spread  a 
report  that  another  Spanish   invasion  was  intended;    but 
Melville,  imagining  that  this  was  merely  designed  to  with- 
draw the  clergy  from  the  important  subjects  which  now  oc- 
cupied their  attention,  ridiculed  the  idea,  and,  in  a  discourse 
delivered  at  the  weekly  lecture  at  St.  Andrew's,  animadverted 
severely  on  the  unfaithfulness,  and  secular  spirit  which  h^d  ^ 
become  common  among  ministers.     His  conduct  was  re« 
ported  to  the  king,  who,  having  come  to  St.  Andrew's,  issued 
a  lettre  de  cachet,  without  consulting  the  privy  counpil,  con- 
fining him  within  the  precincts  of  his  college.     On  the  ac- 
cession of  James  to  the  throne  of  England,  he  was  allowed, 
however,  the  liberty  of  six  miles  round  St.  Andrew's.    The 
removal  of  Scotland's  pedant  king  to  a  more  powerful  throne 
and  a  superior  inheritance,  did  not  divert  him  from  executing 
his  intention  of  entirely  new-modelling  the  constitution  of  the 
church  of  his  native  countiy.     It  rather  gave  him  additional 
confidence;  and  enabled  him  to  accomplish  what  he  had  pro- 
jected in  a  more  undisguised  manner.    The  general  assembly, 
.  by  opposing  his  measures,  was  particularly  obnoxious  to  him ; 
he  had,  therefore,  resolved  to  prevent  its  meeting  in  future. 
Meanwhile  the  admirers  of  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of 
Scotland  were  determined  to  assert  their  rights,  and  they, 
accordingly,  held  an  assembly  at  Aberdeen,  which  so  irritated 
James,  that  the  ministers  were  imprisoned,  and  convicted  of 
high  treason.    Though  Melville  was  not  implicated  in  this 
transaction,  he  yet  beheld  with  regret  the  precipitate  and 
tyrannical  measures  which  the  king  had  adopted.     He  re^ 
paired  to  Perth,  and  protested  in  parliament  against  epis- 
copacy.    This  was  the  last  public  appearance^he^was  per-» 
mitted  to  make  in  his  native  country  j  for  in  the  end  of  May, 
he  and  seven  other  ministers  were  commanded  by  the  king 
to  be  in  London  before  the  15th  of  September; — a  requisition 
with  which  they  complied.    The  treatment  they  experienced 
there  was  at  once  the  most  foolish  and  tyrannical  that  can  be 
imagined.    They  appeared  before  the  privy  council ;  sermons 
were  preached  for  the  express  purpose  of  converting  them  to 
episcopacy;  and  spies  were  placed  about  them  to  watch  all 
their  motions.    Melville  had  been  long  in  the  practice  of 
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occasionally  amusing  himself  by  writing  Latin  epigrams ;  an4 
unfortunately  he  had  written  one  on  vie  royal  altar,  which, 
having  been  stolen  by  some  of  his  attendants,  was  shewn  tQ 
the  kmg.  He  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  his  associates 
were  also  put  in  confinement.  Here  he  was  treated  with  the 
utmost  rigour,  and  in  the  meantime  was  deprived  of  his 
office  of  principal.  By  the  interest,  however,  of  the  Duke 
de  Bouillon,  he  regained  his  liberty,  after  having  been  im- 
prisoned four  years.  He  then  repaired  to  Sedan,  in  France, 
and  in  this  place  he  spent  the  last  eleven  years  of  his  life, 
dying  in  the  course  of  the  year  1622,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
seventy-seven  years. 

The  character  of  Andrew  Melville  was  undoubtedly  one 
pf  the  most  remarkable  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  A 
pretty  tolerable  idea  may  be  formed  of  him  from  the  analysis 
we  have  given  of  Dr.  M'Crie's  interesting  and  instructive 
work.  He  possessed  every  opportunity  of  improvement  which 
the  most  celebrated  European  schools  could  afford.  By 
quickness  of  parts^  great  ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
and  indefatigable  industry,  his  attainments  were  of  the  first 
order.  His  talents  were  also  exceedingly  practical.  This 
gave  him  a  decided  superiority  over  his  literary  and  political 
antagonists,  and  inclined  those  of  his  own  party  to  concede 
to  him  the  post  of  honour  as  well  as  of  danger*  His  moral 
character  was  pure  and  unsullied ;  and  one  cannot  help  re- 
gretting that  a  man  of  so  very  varied  and  distinguished  ex- 
cellencies should  have  beeti  so  cruelly  treated  by  those  who 
ought  to  have  formed  a  better  estimate  of  his  real  value, 
We  heartily  agree  with  Dr.  M^Crie,  that  there  are  few  in-, 
dividuals  to  whom  Scotland  is  under  greater  obligations  thaa 
to  him. 

From  the  nature  of  the  work,  and  not  from  the  sense 
which  we  entertain  of  its  merits,  our  extracts  have  been  so 
few,  that  we  gladly  give  place  to  the  author's  candid  sum- 
mary of  the  chief  excellencies  and  defects  of  his  hero's 
pharacter. 

**  Melville  possessed  great  intrepidity,  invincible  fortitude,  and 
unextinguishable  ardour  of  mind.  His  spirit  was  independent, 
jiigh,  fiery,  and  incapable  of  being  tamed  by  threats  or  violence ; 
but  he  was  at  the  same  time  open,  candid,  generous,  affectionate, 
faithful.  The  whole  tenor  of  his  life  shews  that  his  mind  was 
deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  religion ;  and  that  he  felt  pas- 
sionately attached  to  civil  liberty.  The  spirit  of  his  piety  was 
strikingly  contrasted  with  that  compound  of  indifference  and  self- 
ishness which  is  so  often  lauded  under  the  names  of  moderation 
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aad  charity.  *  Thou  candt  not  bear  them  that  are  evil,  and  thoa. 
hast  tried  them  that  say  they  are  apostles  and  are  not,  and  hast 
found  them  liars/  was  the  commendation  whic^  he  ooreted,  and 
which  he  merited.  Possessing,  in  aiiigh  degree,  the  perfervidum 
ingenium  of  his  countrymen,  sudden  and  impetuous  in  his  feelings,, 
as  well  as  prompt  ana  vivacious  in  his  conceptions,  he  poured  out 
a  torrent  of  vigorous,  vehement,  regardless,  resistless  indignation, 
mingled  with  defiance  and  scorn,  on  those  who  incurred  his  dis- 
pleasure. But  his  anger,  even  when  it  rose  to  its  greatest  height, 
was  altogether  different  from  the  ebullitions  of  a  splenetic,  irri- 
table, or  rancorous  mind.  On  no  occasion  was  it  ever  displayed  in 
Consequence  of  any  personal  injury  or  provocation  which  he  had 
received.  It  was  called  forth  by  a  strong  feeling  of  the  impropriety 
of  the  conduct  which  he  resented,  and  of  its  tendency  to  injure 
those  public  interests  to  which  he  was  devoted.  And  there  was 
always  about  it  an  honesty,  an  elevation,  a  freedom  from  personal 
hate,  malice,  or  revenge,  which  made  it  respected  even  by  those 
who  censured  its  violence,  or  who  smarted  under  its  severity.  If 
his  religious  and  patriotic  zeal  was  sometimes  intemperate,  it  waa 
always  disinterested :  if,  by  giving  himself  up  to  its  influence,  he 
was  occasionally  carried  beyond  the  bounds  of  virtuous  moderation 
and  prudence,  it  is  also  true  that  he  was  borne  above  every  sordid 
and  mercenary  aim,  and  escaped  from  the  atmosphere  of  selfish- 
ness, in  which  so  many  who  have  set  out  well  in  a  public  career 
have  had  their  zeal  cooled  and  their  progress  arrested. 

**  Notwithstanding  the  heat  and  vehemence  displayed  in  his 
public  conduct,  he  was  an  agreeable  companion  in  private.  Pro- 
vided those  who  were  about  him  could  bear  with  his  *  wholesomd 
and  friendly  anger,'  and  allow  him  freely  to  censure  what  he 
thought  wrong  in  their  conduct,  he  assumed  no  arrogant  airs  of 
superiority,  exacted  no  humiliating  marks  of  submission,  but  lived 
with  them  as  a  brother  among  brethren.  His  heart  was  susceptive 
of  all  the  humane  and  social  affections.  Though  he  spent  tho 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  a  college,  he  was  no  ascetic  or  morose 
recluse ;  and  though  *  his  book  was  his  bride,  and  his  study  hia 
bride-chamber*,'  yet  be  felt  as  tender  a  sympathy  with  his  frienda 
in  all  their  domestic  concerns  as  if  he  had  been  himself  a  husband 
and  a  father.  The  gay,  good-humoured,  hearty  pleasantry  which 
appears  in  his  familiar  letters,  evinces  a  cheerfulness  and  kindlinesfl^ 
of  disposition  which  continued,  to  the  latest  period  of  his  life,  un- 
soured  by  the  harsh  treatment  which  he  met  with,  and  uninjured 
by  the  fretting  infirmities  of  old  age."    [Vol.  ii.  p.  462—464.] 

In  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  his  biographer  has  exe- 
cuted his  task,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion.  The  Life  of 
Melville  possesses  all  the  excellencies  of  the  Life  of  John, 
Knox,    The  same  uncommon  diligence  of  research -— the 

*f  *  An  expre9!aon  applied  to  Archbcshop  Grindal,  who  never  married.''  * 
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same  oandid,  but  independent  tone  of  thinking — pemtdea 
them  both.  The  accuracy  of  reference  to  authorities^  in  sup- 
port of  every  fact  which  is  brought  forward^  forms  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  careless  negligence  of  some  authors^  who  do. 
not  seem  to  consider  such  minuteness  of  research  as  at  all 
necessary  to  render  their  narratives  authentic.  Access  to 
public  records  was  most  readily  granted,  and  the  ample 
use  made  of  this  Uberty  will  be  admitted  by  every  one  whq 

Seruses  the  work.  Upon  the  whole,  the  Life  of  Andrew 
lelville  does  great  credit  to  Dr.  M'Crie's  industry,  talents,j 
and  character,  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel ;  and  we  entertain 
no  doubt  that  the  fruit  of  his  labours  will  meet  with  that  en- 
couragement from  the  public  to  which  his  meritorious  exer<f 
(ions  $o  w^ll  entitle  him, 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE  AND 
INTELLIGENCE, 

"  Why  strive  ye  together,  are  ye  nat  brethrenV^ 

The  short  text  prefixed  by  way  of  motto  to  this  article^ 
expresses  better  than  any  terms  which  we  can  employ,  the 
spirit  that  will  ever  chars^cterize  this  novel  apd  important 
department  of  our  work,  There  is,  we  fear,  but  too  much 
truth  in  the  complaint  which  we  are  about  to  quote  from  the 
writings  of  an  ingenious  American,  now  resident  in  London, 
with  one  of  whose  lucubrations  we  gladly  enrich  oilr  pages; 
not  only  on  account  of  its  great  literary  merit  \  of 'the  excel- 
lency of  its  sentiments  ;  their  coincidence  with  our  own ;  and 
the  important  advice  which  it  gives  alike  t<J  the  Englishman 
and  the  American ;  but  that  we  may  seize  the  very  earliest 
opportunity  of  strongly  recommending  the  entire  Work  to  the 
attentive  perusal  of  our  readers,  now  that  the  parts,  which 
were  put  into  our  hands  as  they  successively  aippeared  ii^ 
America,  have  b^en  published  by  their  author  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic. 

;  The  work  to  which  we  allude  is  "  The  Sketch  Book  of 
Geoffrey  Crayon,  gent.,"  the  nom  de  guerre^  pro  hac  vi(e,  of 
Mr.  Washington  Irvine,  a  writer  who  has  long  been  most 
deservedly  popular  in  his  native  country,  though  seldom,  if 
ever,  appearing  before  the  putilic  in  his  own  proper  name  mud 
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eharacter.  The  period  has;  however,  we  trust,  arrived,  when 
this  popularity  will  not  be  confined  to  the  new  world ;  but 
when  all  who  can  read  the  common 'language  of  America 
And  the  parent  country  whence  she  sprung,  will  gladly  pay 
that  tribute  to  his  talents,  which,  in  our  judgment,  few  writers 
in  the  lighter  style,*which  he  has  here  adopted,  have  more 
justly  earned,  since  the  days  of  Addison,  and  the  best  of  the 
essayists  who  trod  in  his  footsteps,  and  varied  and  improved 
upon  his  plan.  We  shall  rejoice,  therefore,  if  the  following 
extract,  selected  from  its  adaptation  to  the  work  of  concilia^ 
tion,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  kindliest  dispositions  between 
two  important  members  of  the  same  family — nations  of  the 
same  generous  race — scions  of  one  common  stock,  which  it  is 
our  determined  purpose  to  pursue,  shall  induce  any  of  our 
countrymen  to  make  themselves  better  acquainted  with  the 
productions  of  this  elegant  and  most  interesting  writer. 

"  It  is  with  feelings  of  deep  regret,"  says  our  author,  in 
one  of  his  sketches,  very  ably  written,  and  in  a  higher  style  of 
composition  than  that  which  he  has  usually  chosen  to  adopt 
for  the  expression  of  sentiments  in  which  we  most  cordially 
j>articipate,— 

*'  It  is  with  feelings  of  deep  regret  that  I  observe  the  lite-> 
rary  animesity  daily  growing  up  between  England  and  America. 
Great  curiosity  has  been  awakened  of  late  with  respect  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  London  press  has  teemed  with  volumes 
of  travels   through    the    republic;    but  they   seem  intended  to 
diffuse  error  rather  than  knowledge ;  and  so  successful  have  they 
been,  that,  notwithstanding  the  constant  intercourse  between  the 
liationS)'  there  is  no  people  concerning  whom  the  great  mass  of 
the  British  public  have  less  pure  information,  or  entertain  more 
numerous  prejudices.     English  travellers  are  the  best  and  the 
worst  in  the  world.     Where  no  motives  of  pride  or  interest  in- 
tervene, none  can  equal   them  for  profound  and  philosophical 
views  of  societv,  or  faithful  and  graphical  descriptions  of  external 
objects;  but  when  either  the  interest  or  reputation  of  their  own 
country  comes  in  collision  with  that  of  another,  they  go  to  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  forget  their  usual  probity  and  candoiu*,  in 
the  indulgence  of  spleen,  and  an  illiberal  spirit  of  ridicule.    Hence, 
their  travels  are  more  honest  and  accurate,  the  more  remote  the 
country  described.    I  would  place  implicit  confidence  in  an  Eng- 
lishman's description  of  the  regions  beyond  the  cataracts  of  the 
Nile;  of  unknown  islands  in  the  Yellow  Sea;  of  the  interior  of 
India;  or  of  any  other  tract  which  other  travellers  might  be  apt  to 
picture  out  with  the  illusions  of  their  fancies ;  but  I  would  cautiously 
receive  his  account  of  his  immediate  neighbours,  and  of  those  na-* 
tions  with  which  he  is  in  habits  of  most  frequent  intercourse.    How- 
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ever. I  might  be  disposed  to  trust  his  probity,  I  dara  not  trust  his 
prejudices. 

'*  It  has  also  been  the  peculiar  lot  of  our  country  to  be  visited  by 
the  worst  kind  of  English  travellers.     While  men  of  philosophical 
spirit  and  cultivated  minds  have  been  envoys  from  England  to  ran* 
»ack  the  poles,  to  penetrate  the  deserts,  and  to  study  the  manners 
and  customs  of  barbarous  nations,  with  which  she  can  have  no 
permanent  intercourse  of  profit  or  pleasure ;  it  has  been  left  to  the 
broken  down  tradesman,  the  scheming  adventurer,  the  wandering 
mechanic,  the  Manchester  and  Birmingham  agent^  to  be  her  oracles 
respecting  America.     From  such  sources  she  is  content  to  receive 
her  informatian  respecting  a  country  in  a  singular  state  of  moral 
and  physical  development :  a  country  in  which  one  of  the  greatest 
political  experiments  in  the  history  of  the  world  is  now  performing, 
and  which  presents  the  most  profound  and  momentous  studies  to 
the  statesman  and  the  philosopher.    That  such  men  should  give 
prejudiced  accoimts  of  America  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise.     The 
themes  it  offers  for  contemplation  are  too  vast  and  elevated  for 
their  capacities.    The  national  character  is  yet  in  a  state  of  fer^ 
mentation ;  it  may  have  its  frothiness  and  sediment,  but  its  ingi«- 
dients  are  sound  and  wholesome;  it  has  already  given  proofs  of 
powerful  and  generous  qualities ;  and  the  whole  pronaises  to  settle 
down  into  something  substantially  excellent.    But  the  causes  which 
are  operating  to  strengthen  and  ennoble  it,  and  its  daily  indications 
of  admirable  properties,  are  all  lost  upon  these  purblind  observers, 
who  are  only  affected  by  the  little  asperities  incident  to  its  present 
situation.    They  are  capable  of  judging  only  of  the  surface  of 
things ;  of  those  matters  which  come  in  contact  with  their  private- 
intei:ests  and  personal  gratifications.    They  miss  some  of  the  snug 
conveniences  and  petty  comforts  which  belong  to  an  old,  highly- 
finished,  and  over- populous  state  of  society;  where  the  ranks  of 
useful  labour  are  croy^ded,  and  many  earn,  a  painful  and  servile 
subsistence,  by  studying  the  very  caprices  of  appetite  and  self- 
indulgence.     These  minor  comforts,  however,  are  all  important  in 
the  estimation  of  narrow  minds ;  which  either  do  not  perceive,  or 
will  not  acknowledge,  that  they  are  more  than  counterbalanced 
among  us,  by  great  and  generally  diffused  blessings."  [pp.  97 — lOL] 
**  One  would  suppose  that  information  coming  from  such  sources, 
0iV8^  subject  where  the  truth  is  so  desirable,  would  be  received  with 
caution  by  the  censors  of  the  press.     That  the  motives  of  these 
men,  their  veracity,  their  opportunities  of  inquiry  and  observation, 
and   their  capacities  for  judging  correctly,  would  be  rigorously 
scrutinized,  before  their  evidence  was  admitted,  in  such  sweeping 
6]$ tent,  against  a  kindred  nation.     The  very  reverse,  however,  is 
the  case,  and  it  furnishes  a  striking  instance  of  human  inconsis* 
tency.     Nothing  can  surpass  the  vigilance  with  which  English 
critics  will  examine  the  credibility  of  the  traveller  who  publishes  an 
account  of  some  distant,  and  comparatively  unimportant,  country* 
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How  wai'ily  will  they  compare  the  measurements  of  a  pyramid,  or 
the  descriptions  of  a  ruin,  and  how  sternly  will  they  censure  any 
inaccuracy  in  these  contributions  of  merely  curious  knowledge; 
while  they  will  receive,  with  eagerness  and  unhesitating  faith,  the 
gross  misrepresentations  of  coarse  and  obscure  writers,  concerning 
a  country  with  which  their  own  is  placed  ia  the  most  important  and 
delicate  relations.  Nay,  they  will  even  make  these  apocryphal 
volumes  text-books,  on  which  to  enlarge,  with  a  zeal  and  an  ability 
worthy  of  a  more  generous  cause.  I  shall  not,  however,  dwell  oa 
this  irksome  and  hackneyed  topic ;  nor  should  I  have  adverted  to 
it,  -but  for  the  undue  interest  apparently  taken  in  it  by  my  country- 
men, and  certain  injurious  effects  which  I  apprehended  it  migkt 
produce  upon  the  national  feeling.  We .  attach  too  much  conse^ 
quence  to  these  attacks.  They  cannot  do  us  any  essential  injury. 
The  tissue  of  misrepresentations  attempted  to  be  woveu  round  us, 
are  like  cobwebs  woven  round  the  limbs  of  an  infant  giant.  Our 
country  continually  outgrows  them.  ,  One  falsehood  after  another 
falls  off  of  itself.  We  have  but  to  live  on,  and  every  day  we  live 
a  whole  volume  of  refutation.  All  the  writers  of  England  united, 
if  we  could  for  a  moment  suppose  their  great  minds  stooping  to  so 
unworthy  a  combination,  could  not  conceal  our  rapidly  growing 
importance  and  matchless  prosperity.  They  could  noj  conceal 
that  these  are  owing,  not  merely  to  physical  and  local,  but  also  to 
moral  causes.  To  the  political  liberty,  the  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  the  prevalence  of  sound  moral  and  religious  principles, 
which  give  force  and  sustained  energy  to  the  character  of  a  people ; 
and  in  fact,  have  been  the  acknowledged  and  wonderful  supporters 
of  their  own  national  power  and  glory, 

"  But  why  are  we  so  exquisitely  alive  to  the  aspersions  of  Eng- 
land ?  Why  do  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  so  affected  by  the  con- 
tumely she  has  endeavoured  to  cast  upon  us?  It  is  not  in  tlie 
opinion  of  England  alone  that  honour  lives,  and  reputation  has  its 
being.  The  world  at  large  is  the  arbiter  of  a.  nation's  fame :  with 
its  thousand  eyes  it  witnesses  a  nation  s  deeds,  and  from  their  col- 
lective testimony  is  national  glory  or  national  disgrace  established. 

*'  For  ourselves,  therefore,  it  is  comparatively  of  but  little  im-^ 
portance  whether  England  does  us  justice  or  not ;  it  is,  perhaps,  of 
far  more  importance  to  herself.  She  is  instilling  anger  and  resent- 
ment into  the  bosom  of  a  youthful  nation,  to  grow  with  its  growth, 
and  strengthen  with  its  strength.  If  in  America,  as  some  of  her 
writers  are  labouring  to  convince  her,  she  is  hereafter  to  find  an 
invidious  rival,  and  a  gigantic  foe,  she  may  thank  those  very 
Writers  for  having  provoked  rivalship,  and  irritated  hostility.  Every 
one  knows  the  all-pervading  influence  of  literature  at  the  present 
day»  and  how  much  tlie  opinions  and  passions  of  mankind  are 
under  its  control.  The  mere  contests  of  the  sword  are  temporary ; 
their  wounds  are  but  in  the  flesh,  and  it  is  the  pride  of  the  generous 
to  forgive  and  forget  them;  but  .the  slanders  of  the  pen  pierce  to 
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the  heart;  they  rankle  longest  in  the  noblest  spirits;  fliey  dWell 
ever  present  in  the  mind,  and  render  it  morbidly  sensitive  to  the 
most  trifling  collision.  It  is  but  seldom  that  any  one  overt  act 
produces  hostilities  between  two  nations ;  there  exists,  most  com- 
monly, a  previous  jealousy  and  ill  will ;  a  predisposition  to  take 
offence.  Trace  these  to  their  cause,  and  how  often  will  they  be 
found  to  originate  in  the  mischievous  effusions  of  mercenary 
writers,  ^ho,  secure  in  their  closets,  and  for  ignominious  bread, 
concoct  and  circulate  the  venom  tliat  is  to  inflame  the  generous 
and  the  brave. 

"  I  am  not  laying  too  much  stress  upon  this  point ;  for  it  applies 
most  emphatically  to  our  particular  case.  Over  np  nation  does  the 
press  hold  a  more  absolute  control  than  over  the  people  of  America ; 
for  the  universal  education  of  the  poorest  classes  makes  every 
individual  ti  reader.  There  is  nothing  published  in  England  on  the 
subject  of  our  country,  that  does  not  circulate  through  every  part 
of  it.  There  is  not  a  calumny  dropt  from  an  English  pen,  nor  an 
iinworthy  sarcasm  uttered  by  an  English  statesman,  that  does  not 
go  to  blight  good  will,  and  add  to  the  mass  of  latent  resentment. 
Possessing,  then,  as  England  does,  the  fountain  head  from  whence 
the  literature  of  the  language  flows,  how  completely  is  it  in  her 
power,  and  how  truly  is  it*  her  duty,  to  make  it  the  medium  of 
amiable  and  magnanimous  feeling —  a  stream  where  the  two  na- 
tions might  'meet  together,  and  drink  in  peace  and  kindness, 
[pp.  103—108.]  ' 

"  There  is  a  general  impression  in  England,  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  inimical  to  the  parent  countiy.  It  is  one  of 
the  errors  which  have  been  diligently  propagated  by  designing 
writers.  There  is,  doubtless,  considerable  political  hostility,  and 
a  general  soreness  at  the  illiberality  of  the  English  press ;  but, 
collectively  speaking,  the  prepossessions  of  the  people  are  strongly 
in  favour  of  England.  Indeed,  at  one  time  they  amounted,  in 
many  parts  of  the  union,  to  an  absurd  degree  of  bigotry.  The 
bare  name  of  Englishman  was  a  passport  to  the  confidence  and 
hospitality  of  every  family,  and  often  gave  a  transient  currency 
to  the  worthless  and  the  ungrateful.  Throughout  the  country  there 
was  something  of  enthusiasm  connected  with  the  idea  of  England.' 
We  looked  to  it  with  a  hallowed  feeling  of  tenderness  and  venera- 
tion, as  the  land  of  our  forefathers — the  august  repository  of  the 
xnonuments  and  antiquities  of  our  race  —  the  birth-place  and  mau- 
soleum of  the  sages  and  heroes  of  our  paternal  history. .  After  our 
own  country,  there  was  none  in  whose  glory  we  more  delighted : — 
none  whose  good  opinion  we  were  more  anxious  to  possess  —  nonef 
toward  which  our  hearts  yearned  with  such  throbbings  of  wamr 
consanguinity.  Even  during  the  late  war,  whenever  there  was  the 
least  opportunity  for  kind  feelings  to  spring  forth,  it  was  the 
delight  of  the  generous  spirits  of  our  country  to  shew  that,  in  the 
midst  of  hostilities,  they  still  kept  alive  the  sparks  of  future  fviendf- 
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ship.  Is  all  tills  to  be  at  an  end  ?  Is  this  golden  band  of  kindred 
sympathies,  so  rare  between  nations,  to  be  broken  for  ever?—* 
Perhaps  it  is  for  the  best  —  it  ma^  dispel  an  illusion  which  might 
have  kept  iis  in  mental  vassalage,  interfered  occasionally  with  our 
true  interests,  and  prevented  the  growth  of  proper  national  pride. 
But  it  is  hard  to  give  up  the  kindred  tie!  and  there  are  feelings 
,  dearer  than  interest  —  closer  to  the  heart  than  pride  —  that  will 
still  make  us  cast  back  a  look  of  regret,  as  we  wander  farther  and 
farther  from  the  paternal  roof,  and  lament  the  waywardness  of  the 
parent,  that  would  repel  the  affections  of  the  child. 

**  Short-sighted  and  injudicious,  however,  as  the  conduct  of 
England  may  be  in  this  system  of  aspersion,  recrimiAation  on  our 
part  would.be  equally  ill-judged.  I  speak  not  of  a  prompt  find 
spirited  vindication  of  our  country,  or  the  keenest  castigation  of 
her  slanderers  —  but  I  allude  to  a  disposition  to  retaliate  in  kind* 
to  retort  sarcasm  and  inspire  prejudice,  which  seems  to  be  spread- 
ing widely  among  our  writers.  Let  us  guard  particularly  against 
such  a  temper,  for  it  would  double  the  evil,  instead  of  redressing 
the  wrong.  Nothing  is  so  easy  and  inviting  as  the  retort  of  abuse 
and  sarcasm ;  but  it  is  a  paltry  and  unprofitable  contest.  It  is  the 
alternative  of  a  morbid  mind,  fretted  into  petulance,  rather  than 
warmed  into  indignation.  If  England  is  willing  to  permit  the 
mean  jealousies  of  trade,  or  the  rancorous  animosities  of  politics,  to 
deprave  the  integrity  of  her  press,  and  poison  the  fountain  of  public 
opinion,  let  us  beware  of  her  example.  Our  retorts  are  never  re- 
published in  England;  they  fall  short,  therefore,  of  their  aim;  but 
they  foster  a  querulous  and  peevish  temper  among  our  writers ; 
they  sour  the  sweet  flow  of  our  early  literature,  and  sow  thorns  and 
brambles  among  its  blossoms.  What  is  still  worse,  they  circulate 
through  our  own  country,  and,  as  far  as  they  have  effect,  excite 
virulent  national  prejudices.  This  last  is  the  evil  most  especially 
to  be  deprecated.  Governed,  as  we  are,  entirely  by  public  opinion, 
the  utmost  care  should  be  taken  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the 
public  mind.  Knowledge  is  power,  and  truth  is  knowledge  ;  who- 
ever, therefore,  knowingly  propagates  a  prejudice,  wilfully  saps  the 
foundation  of  his  country's  strength.  From  the  peculiar,  nature  of 
our  relations  with  England,  we  must  have  more  frequent  questions 
of  a  difficult  and  delicate  character  with  her,  than  with  any  other 
nation ;  questions  that  affect  .the  most  acute  and  excitable  feelings : 
and  as,  in  the  adjusting  of  these,  our  national  measures  must 
ultimately  be  determined  by  popular  sentiment,  we  cannot  be  too 
anxiously  attentive  to  purify  it  from  all  latent  passion  or  prepos- 
session. Opening  too,  as  we  do,  an  asylum  for  strangers  from 
every  portion  of  the  earth,  we  should  receive  all  with  impartiality. 
It  should  be  our  pride  to  exhibit  an  example  of  one  nation  at  least, 
destitute  of  national  antipathies,  and  exercising,  not  merely  the 
overt  acts  of  hospitality,  but  those  more  rare  and  noble  courtesies 
which  spring  from  liberality  of  opinion.  What  have  we  to  do  with 
VOL.  1. — NO.  I.  M 
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national  prejudibesT  They  are  thd  inveterate  diseases  of  old  coim^ 
tries,  contracted  in  rude  and  ignorant  ages,  when  nations  knew 
but  little  of  each  other,  and  looked  beyond  their  awn  boundaries^ 
with  distrust  and  hostility.  We,  on  the  contrary,  have  sprung  into 
national  existence  in  an  enlightened  and  philosophic  age,  when  the 
different  parts  of  the  habitable  world,  and  the  various  branches  of 
the  human  family,  have  been  indefatigably  studied  and  mad^ 
known  to  each  other ;  and  we  forego  the  advantages  of  our  birth, 
if  we  do  not  shake  off  the  national  prejudices,  as  we  would  the 
Jocal  superstitions  of  the  old  world.  But,  above  all,  let  us  not  be 
influenced  by  any  angry  feelings,  so  far  as  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
perception  of  what  is  really  excellent  and  amiable  in  the  English 
character.  We  are  a  young  people,  necessarily  an  imitative  one, 
and  must  take  our  examples  and  models,  in  a  great  degree,  froia 
jthe  existing  nations  of  Europe.  There  is  no  country  more  worthy 
pf  our  study  than  England,  The  spirit  of  her  constitution  is  most 
analogous  to  ours.  The  manners  of  her  people  —  their  intellectual 
activity  —  their  freedom  of  opinion  —  their  habits  of  thinking  on 
those  subjects  which  concern  the  dearest  interests  and  most  sacred 
pharities  of  private  life,  are  all  congenial  to  the  American  cha- 
racter; and,  in  fact,  are  all  intrinsically  excellent;  for  it  is  in  the 
moral  feeling  of  the  people  that  the  deep  foundations  of  British  ^ 
prosperity  are  laid :  and  hpwever  the  superstructure  may  be  timer 
worn,  or  overrun  by  abuse?,  there  must  be  something  solid  in  the 
Jbasis,  admirable  in  the  material^,  and  stable  in  the  structure  of  ai]i 
edifice,  that  so  long  h^^^  towered  unshaken  amidst  the  tempests  of 
the  world.  Let  it  be  the  pride  of  our  writers,  therefore,  discardiog 
^all  feelings  pf  irr|tation,  and  disdaining  to  retaliate  the  illiberality 
of  British  autlior$,  to  speak  of  the  £nglish  nation  without  pre-r 
judice,  and  with  determined  candour.  While  they  rebuke  the 
indiscrin^inating  bigotry  with  which  some  of  our  countrymen  admire 
and  imitate  every  thing  English^  merely  because  it  is  English,  let 
|;hem  frankly  point  out  what  is  really  worthy  of  approbation.  We 
may  thus  place  England  before  us  as  a  perpetual  volume  of  refer- 
ence, wherein  are  recorded  sound  deductions  from  ages  of  exr 
perience ;  and  while  we  avoid  the  errors  and  absurdities  which  may 
have  crept  into  the  page,  we  may  draw  thence  golden  maxims  of 
practical  wisdom,  wherewith  to  strengthen  and  to  embellish  oup  * 
national  character."    [pp.  109— 116.] 

Such  IS  the  judicious  admonition  given  by  Mr.  Irvine  to 
his  countrymen,  such  the  merited  reproof  administered  more 
in  kindness. than  in  wrath  to  ours.    Whilst  we  call  upon  th6 
liberal  and  unprejudiced  part  of  both  communities,  especially : 
of  our  own,  to  .strive  that  the  lesson  shall  not  be  read  in  vain 
for  the  uprooting  of  national  prejudices,  the  bane  of  national  - 
improvement,  we  ourselves,  would  gladly  set  them  aju  exampip  ' 
]by  oonimending  to  their  imitation  and  adoption  a  new  ao^  -• 
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country  whence  but  too  many  af  our  highly  favoured  coua-* 
trymen  are  apt,  in  the  spirit  of  real  or  fancied  pre-eminence, 
mentally  to  ask  themselves  if  any  good  thing  can  come? 
Ours,  hoiwrever,  v^^ill  be.  the  more  pleasing  and  more  useful" 
Employment  of  presenting,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  notice  and' 
emulation  of  our  countrymen,  those  schemes  for  the  amelio- 
ration of  the  condition  of  the  hujnan  race,  as  it  respects  alike 
their  present  interest  and  their  immortal  destiny,  which  are 
now  carrying  on  in  America,  on  a  scale  which  ought  to  excite 
us  to  renewed  exertions  in  the  only  rivalry  that  should  subsist 
between  us;  and  which  subsists,  perhaps,  amongst  the  in- 
habitants of  another  and  a  better  world,  of  who  best  shall 
promote  the  glory  of  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace 
and  good  will  to  men. 

In  this  view  it  is  with  sincere  pleasure  that  we  announce 
a  repnbhcation  in  this  country  of  the  major  part  of  an  ad- 
mirable Report,  presented  about  three  years  since,  at  a 
quarterly  prayer  meeting  of  the  "  Female  Miss^ionary  Society 
for  the  roor  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  its  Vicinity,"  by 
Ward  Stafford,  A.  M.  the  most  active  of  its  agents.  Nor 
do  we  feel  a  doubt  that  the  excellence  and  importance  of 
this  interesting  document  will  amply  apologize  to  our  readers 
for  our  giving  to  it  a  precedence  over  other  intelligence  of 
more  recent  date,  to  which  we  have  been  led  by  an  anxious 
desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  larger 
0ti^s,  towns,  and  sea-ports,  to  the  wide  field  of  useful  exer- 
tions which  it  opens  before  them.  We  proceed  then,  withoul* 
further  remark,  to  give  it  as  it  has  reached  our  hands  from  its 
benevolent  author,  without  furthey  abridgment  than  the  omis- 
sion of  some  minute  statements  of  a  more  local  nature. 

**  In  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  board  of  managers  and 
others^  I  have  drawn  up,  and  shall  now  lay  before  you,  an  account 
of  my  laboiirs,  accompanied  with  3ucb  observations  ms  the  nature 
and  the  importance  of  the  subject  seem  to  require. 

^*  It  is  about  nine  months  since  I  first  engaged  id  the  service  of 
the  Society.  Having  had  some  previous  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
the  ppor,  and  heiog  fully  persuaded^  that  hundreds  of  families  were 
destitute  of  the.  Bible,  as  well  as  of  all  other  means  of  reli^ous 
instruction,  I  determined  to  devote  a  considerable  part  of  my  time 
to  exploring  sections  of  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  fur- 
ther information  concerning  them,  Of  distributing  fiibles  and  Tracts, 
and  of  promoting  their  spiritual  welfare  in  other  ways.  By  this 
means,  i  have  had  opportunity  to  address,  on  the  most  important 
lubjects  of  religionj  thousands,  who  had  never  befoce  seen  a  mi'i 
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Ulster  within  their  dwellings,  and  many  of  whom  had  never  «een 
one  in  the  house  of  God.  As,  in  visiting  families  in  connexion,  it 
was  impossible  not  to  call  on  some  of  every  denomination,  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  address  them  exclusively  on  those  great 
truths  in  which  all  real  Christians  are  supposed  to  agree ;  such  a& 
the  necessity  of  a  change  of  heart,  of  repentance,  of  an  interest  ia 
(Dhrist ;  the  importance  of  observing  the  Sabbath,  of  setting  a  holy 
example  before  their  children,  and  of  traii^ing  them  up  in  the  fear 
of  God.  To  avoid  the  pain,  and  the  unhappy  influence  on  their 
minds,  of  inquiring  directly  whether  they  observed  the  Sabbath,  I 
have  usually  asked  them  what  church  they  attended  ?  If  it  ap- 
peared that  they  belonged  to  any  denomination,  I  have  invariably 
urged  upon  them  the  necessity  of  being  real  Christians,  of  having; 
their  hearts  right  in  the  sight  of  God ;  reminding  them,  at  the 
same-  time,  that  the  inquiry  at  the  day  of  judgment  would  not  be, 
whether  they  belonged  to  a  particular  sect,  but  whether  they  were 
members  of  the  '  household  of  faith.'  Such  has  been  my  situation, 
that  it  has  appeared  to  be  my  duty  scrupulously  to  avoid  speaking 
against  or  in  favour  of  any  denomination  of  Christians  whatever. 
Whenever  the  persons,  whom  I  have  visited,  have  ascertained  to 
what  denomination  I  belonged,  which  has  rarely  been  the  case, 
they  have  manifested  towards  me,  though  bearing  a  different  name, 
a  charity,  an  affection  which  has  been  as  gratifying  as  it  has  been 
singular  and  unexpected.  In  addition  to  distributing  Bibles,  I 
have  distributed  several  thousand  religious  tracts.  Particular 
pains  has  been  taken  to  select  such  as  were  free  from  sectarian 
views,  and  which  exhibited  the  great  principles  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ. 

"  It  was-  early  discovered,  that  to  prosecute  the  mission  >with 
success,  a  house  for  public  worship  would  be  indispensable.  The 
board  of  managers,  therefore,  determined  to  attempt  the  erettion 
of  a  house,  which  should  be  free  and  open  to  all  who  Were, 
disposed  to  attend.  While  a  committee  of  gentlemen  were  re? 
quested  to  select  a  suitable  place  for  the  building,  and  superintend 
the  erection  of  it,  the  business  of  raising  the  necessary  funds  was 
principally  entrusted  to  me.  A  subscription  was  opened  as  soon 
as  the  necessary  arrangements  could  be  made,  and  the  success  was 
much  greater  than  had,  on  the  whole,  been  expected.  After  some 
progress  had  been  made,  it  was  thought  advisable,  for  reasons 
which  I  will  not  occupy  your  time  to  mention,  to  postpone  further 
solicitation.  The  subject  has  recently  been  taken  up  again,  and 
we  are'  warranted  in  the  assertion,  that  the  Christian  public  will 
not  suffer  this  undertaking  to  fail  of  success. 
•  "  Since  I  have  been  in  the  service  of  the  Society,  I  have 
preached  as  much  as  the  state  of  my  health  would  permit.  During 
most  of  the  time  I  have  preached  once  on  the  Sabbath  td  a  col- 
lection of  from '400  to  600  children  belonging  to  the  Sabbath 
Schools.    They  haye  been  collected  fbr  this  purpose  at  the  i^iroe 
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Siphools,  No.  2,  in  Henry  Street ;  a  part  of  the  city  to^^hlch  my 
attention  has  been  more  particularly  directed.  Numbers  of  poot 
people,  who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  go  elsewhere  to  worship, 
have  usually  attended  at  this  place.  During  the  summer,  I  preached 
at  the  ship-yards  on  Manhattan  Island,  in  a  room  kindly  furnished 
by  the  Messrs.  Browns.  At  that  exercise,  it  is  believed,  there 
were  usually  about  300  present,  tt  was  impossible,  employed  as  I 
was,  not  to  observe  a  large  number  of  seamen.  By  associating 
with  them,  and  appointing  some  evening  lectures  in  the  neighbour^ 
hood  of  their  lodgings,  it  was  discovered  that  they  wei^e  deplorably 
destitute  of  religious  instruction,  and  that  it  would  be  easy  to  give 
them  that  instruction,  provided  proper  measures  were  adopted. 
This  determined  me  to  open  a  place  of  worship  for  them  as  soon  as 
circumstances  would  permit.  This  has  accordingly  been  done 
since  the  last  quarterly  meeting.  What  has  been  the  success  of 
this .  undertaking  will  be  made  known  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the 
report.  The  Sabbath  evening  lecture,  which  was  opened  some  time 
ago,,  I  have  recently  been  obliged  to  relinquish^  finding  it  impos- 
sible for  me  to  preach  three  times  on  the  Sabbath  withoi^t 
materially  injuring  my  health.  The  number  who  attended  that 
exercise  was  not  large,  but  evidently  owing  to  the  want  of  other 
labour  in  the  neighbourhood,  such  as  holding  evening  meetings, 
visiting,  and  preaching  from  house  to  house.  In  addition  to 
preaching  on  the  Sabbath,  I  have  usually  had  several  lectures 
during  the  week  at  private  houses  and  other  places.  These  have 
been  well  attended.  No  small  part  of  my  time  has  been  occupied 
in  visiting  the  sick  and  dying,  in  attending  funerals,  and  visiting 
Sabbath  schools.  When  I  have  attended  a  funeral,  I  have  usually 
appointed,  at  the  house  of  mourning,  an  evening  lecture,  as  sooa 
after  ^8  I  could  make  it  convenient. 

*'  My  labours  have  been  of  such  a  nature,  that  their  effects  will 
remain  in  a  great  measure  unknown  till  the  great  day  of  account. 
It  is  enough  for  us  that  we  obey  the  command  of  God.  The  event 
we  may  safely  leave  with  him.  He  is,  however,  pleased  to  grant 
us  some  tokens  of  his  special  favour.  We  are  assured  that  we 
have  not  laboured  altogether  in  vain.  As  an  individual  and  as  a 
society  we  have  had  trials.  You  and  I  have  felt  them.  Let  them, 
however,  be  remembered  only  to  excite  emotions  of  gratitude  to 
Him  who  has  supported  us  under  them,  and  caused  them,  as  we 
believe,  to  work  for  our  best  good.  Let  their  recollection  make  us 
feel  more  deeply  our  dependence  on  God,  and  our  need  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  direct  and  quicken  us  in  all  our  duty.  Though  one 
bres^ch  after  another  should  be  made,  though  one  difficulty  after 
another  should  rise — let  us  persevere  in  the  way  of  well-doing; 
knowing,  that  <  we  shall  reap  in  due  season,  if  we  faint  not.'  It 
will  be  gratifying  to  you  to  learn,  that,  although  nothing  has  beeii 
published,  the  obiect  of  your  society  has  attracted  the  notice  of 
Christians    m   other   places.      Since    its  establishment,   similar 
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societies  have  beeti  formed  in  Philadelphia,  Charleston,  S.  C.Boston, 
iaind  Charlestown,  Mass,  and  probably,  before  this,  in  one  or  tw6 
Other  sea-ports. 

"  Having  given  this  general  statement  respecting  my  labours, 
some  may  think  I  ought  to  be  silent.  But  as  a  considerable  part 
of  my  time  has  been  occupied  in  exploring  destitute  sections  of  the 
city,  as  a  new  missionary  field  has  opened  to  my  view,  I  shall  be 
excused  if  I  vary  from  the  ordinary  form  of  such  reports,  and 
attempt  to  shew  the  extent  and  situation  of  that  field;  to  point  out' 
some  of  the  ways  in  which  it  is  to  be  cultivated ;  and  to  state  some 
bf  the  reasons  why  great  and  persevering  efforts  should  be  made. 

"  When  we  consider,  that  our  large  cities  constitute  the  cfentre 
of  exertions  for  tlie  salvation  of  the  heathen ;  that  in  them  are 
thousands  of  Christians,  by  whose  means  Bibles  and  Missionaries 
are  conveyed  to  every  part  of  the  world,  it  will  be  thought  ahnost 
incredible,  that  in  the  midst  of  them  there  should  be  immense 
multitudes  who  are  entirely  destitute  of  religious  instruction,  and 
of  all  the  ordinary  means  of  grace.  That  such  is  the  state  of  many 
of  our  large  cities,  and  particularly  of  the  city  of  New  York,  the 
following  facts  most  clearly  shew. 

"  We  will  first  view  the  state  of  the  city  as  it  respects  a  preached 
Gospel.  If  we  allow  the  Jpopulation  to  have  increased  in 'the  same 
proportion  for  the  last  seven  years  as  it  did  for  the  ten  years 
preceding,  it  will  now  exceed  125,000.  Several  gentlemen  have 
given  it  as  their  opinion,  that  the  average  increase  has  been 
greater.  That  we  may,  however,  be  sure  of  being  within  bounds, 
we  will  estimate  the  present  population  at  120,000.'  So  far  as  I 
can  ascertain,  there  are  not  more  than  152  congregations  of  Chris- 
tians in  the  city  of  all  denominations.  There  may  be  some  small 
colle.ctions  of  persons,  who  worship  in  retired  places,  that  are  not 
included  in  this  estimate,  if  we  allow  one  minister  to  a  congre- 
gation, there  will  be  52  ministers  who  statedly  labour  in  the  city. 
As  some  of  the  congregations,  however,  have  more  than  one 
minister,  and  as  there  are  one  or  two  not  connected  with  any 
congregation,  we  will  suppose  the  number  of  ministers  to  be  60. 
lAliowing  that  one  minister  ought  not  to  have  the  immediate  charge 
bf  more  than  a  thousand  souls,  there  will  be  60,000  people  desti- 
tute of  the  stated  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  or  of  pnoper  religious 
instruction.  That  there  may  be  one  mmister  and  one  church  to  a 
thousand  people,  there  must  be  60  additional  ministers,  'and'  68 
new  churches.  It  is  the  opinion  of  several  clergymen  and  others, 
.who  may  be  supposed  qualified  to  judge  on  the  sul^ect,  that  the 
number  of  regular  worshippers  does,  not,  on' an  average,  exceed 
BOO  to  a  church.  It  will  be  recollected,  that  while  a  few  of  the 
churches  are  large  and  well  filled,  there  are  many  which  are  small, 
•and  some  of  them  but  partially  filled.  Allowing  600  to  a  church, 
jhe  number  who  regularly  attend  public  worship  ^ill  be  31,200, 
leaving  about  89,000  who  db  not  attend.    A  con^d^aWe  numbeir 
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Itfti^tbe  allowed  for  children,  invalids,  and  others,  necessarily  de- 
tained. Will  it  be  said,  that  our  churches  are  sufficiently  capadous 
to  hold  a  much  larger  number  than  •actually  attend?  This  w^ 
readily  admit  But  it  does  not  in  the  least  alter  the  case  as  it 
respects  those  who  are  destitute  of  seats.  The  seats  in  the  Pres- 
byterian, and  in  most  of  the  other  churches,  are  owned  oi;  hired  by 
private  persons.  One  pew  is  usually  allotted  to  one  family,  and 
must  therefore  be  at  the  disposal  of  that  family,  though  but  a 
small  part  of  it  should  be  occupied  at  one  time.  In  most  of  our 
churches  Acre  is  but  a  small  number  of  pews  which  are  free,  and 
but  a  small  number  of  the  others  which  do  not  rent  So  high  as 
effectually  to  exclude  the  poor.  To  the  class  who  do  not  attend 
public  worship,  we  must  add  almost  all  our  seamen,  of  whom  there 
are  in  the  city  several  thousands  every  Sabbath  in  the  year.  In 
1815,  the  port  of  New  York  owned  278,868  tons  of  shipping'. 
Allowing  the  same  number  of  men  to  a  100  tons  as  is  allowed  in 
England,  there  were  about  14,000  seamen  employed  by  this  port. 
Several  gentlemen  have  given  it  as  their  opinion,  that  there  are 
(X)nstantly  in  this  city  not  less  than  6  or  7000.  No  documents  are 
in  my  possession  by  which  to  determine  how  many  seamen  visit 
the  city  during  the  whole  year. 

"  Let  it  not  be  imagined,  that  New  York  is  more  destitute  of  the 
stated  ordinances  of  the  Gospel  than  other  cities,  or  that  Christians 
here  are  more  inattentive  to  this  subject  than  they  ariB  in  other 
parts  of  Christendom.  The  town  of  Boston  contains,  it  is  sup- 
posed, about  36,000  inhabitants,  and  only  23  churches;  and,-  at  s 
the  present  time,  a  less  number  of  established  ministers  of  the 
Gospel.  Allowing  one  house  of  worship  to  a  thousand  people,  and 
oiie  minister  to  a  house  of  worship,  there  will  remain  13,000 
destitute.  Allowing  800  to  a  congregation,  there  will  be  about 
18,000  destitute.  The  town  of  Boston  is  but  about  two-thirds  as 
well  -supplied  with  houses  of  public  worship  and  ministers,  as  the 
rest  of  the  State  of  Massachusets.  'New  Haven,  containing,  it  is 
supposed,  not  less  than  7,000  people,  has, only  four  congregations 
and  four  ministers,  independently  of  the  College,  leaving  3,000 
destitute.  In  the  State  of  Connecticut,  there  is  one  minister  to  a 
thousand  people :  in  New  Haven  there  is  one  minister  to  1,750. 
Hartford,  is  in  nearly  the  same  condition.  As  we  go  south  of 
New  York,  we  find  populous  places  in  no  better  condition.  In 
Philadelphia  and  its  suburbs  there  were,  in  1810,  35  diurches, 
and  92,000  people^  leaving  57,000  destitute.  At  the  present  time; 
the  population,  it  is  believed,  exceeds  120,000.  According  to 
information  recently  obtained,  there  are  42  churches.  If  we  allow 
one  minister  to  a  thousand  people,  there  are  nearly  80,000  desti- 
tute. Baltimore,  with  a  population  of  55  or  60,000,  has  23 
^hurches,  leaving  between  30  and  40,000  destitute.  WashingtiMi, 
in  1810,  contained  8,208  inhabitants,  and  four  churches,  leaving 
more. than. oae. half  unsapplied,  without  taking  into  the  account; 
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the  inxnrease  of  population .  during  the  session  of  Congress.  '  New-i 
bern^  with  a  population  of  2,467  in  1 800,  has  but  one  church  at 
the  present  time.  Richmond,  in  1810,  with  9,735  inhabitants, 
had  only  one  church.  Charleston,  S.  C,  had  in  1810,  15  churches 
and  24,71 1  inhabitants,  leaving  about  10,000  destitute.  The  moral 
state  of  Savannah  appears  to  be  somewhat  better  than  that  of  any 
of  the  places  mentioned  above-  In  1810,  it  contained  5,215  in- 
habitants,.  and  six  churches.  New  Orleans,  containing,  according 
to  Messrs.  Mills  and  Smith's  report,  30,000  inhabitants,  has  but  a 
single  Protestant  minister.  Most  other  populous  places,  it  will  be 
found  from  examination,  are  more  destitute  Uian  the  surrounding 
country. 

*\U  we  cross  the  Atlantic,  and  view  the  C/ities  in  Great  Britain, 
and  other  parts  of  Christendom,  we  shall  find  them  in  a  similar 
state,  as  it  respects  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  Even  in  London, 
from  which  so  many  thousand  Bibles  and  so  many  missionaries 
have  been  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world ;  where  are  men  who  have 
wept  and  prayed  over  the  heathen,  and  over  the  destitute  in  their 
own  land,  and  who  have  made  vigorous  and  successful  efforts  for 
their  salvation,  there  are  many  thousands  destitute  of  the  stated 
ministry  of  the  Gospel.  The  population  of  London,  in  1811,  was 
1,039,000,  and  at  the  present  time  is  not  less  than  1,150,000. 
The  number  of  houses  of  worship,  of  all  descriptions,  in  1811,  was 
407.  If  we  allow  one  minister  to  a  place  of  worship,  and  one 
place  of  worship  to  a  thousand  people,  there  were  in  London,  in 
1811;  632,000  people  destitute  of  proper  religious  instruction;  or 
it  required  632  additional  ministers,  and  the  same  number  of 
churches,  that  there  might  be  one  minister  and  one  church  to  a 
thousand  people  *•  When  we  consider  the  increase  of  population, 
and  the  fact  that  many  of  the  churches  are  very  small,  we  believe 
we  shall  not  exceed  the  truth,  when  we  say,  that  there  are  in 
London  between  700,000  and  800,000  souls  destitute  of  a  preached 
Gospel.  Liverpool  contains  in  the  winter  110,000,  and  in  the 
summer  130,000  souls,  and  not  over  35  churches,  leaving  during  a 
part  of  the  year  75,000,  and  during  the  other  part  95,000  destitute. 
It  will  be  found  from  examination,  that  most  other  cities  f  in  Great 
Britain  and  on  the  Continent  are  in  no  better,  while  many  of  then^ 
are  in  a  much  worse  condition. 

'*  *  It  has  been  ascertained,  by  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  hy 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  there  are  now  in  Loudon,  notwithstanding  the 
establishment  of  Sunday  and  other  schools,  between  80  and  90,U00  nu* 
educated  children.^' 

t  Our  author  has  here  fallen  into  a  trifling  error,  very  excusable  in  an 
American,  unaccustomed  to  consider  the  see  of  a  bishop  as  the  geneiul  line 
of  distinction  between  a  toWu  and  a  city.  Hence  the  largest  port  in  Great 
Britain,  after  the  metropolis,  is  naturally  termed  a  city;  though  in  fact  it  is 
but  a  town  more  than  a  hundred  times  as  large  as  many  places  on  which  tb« 
mitre  of  the  prelate  has  conferred  the  more  honourable  s^peUatiou. — Edit.. 
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^  **  Sttch  is  the  state  of  this  and  other  large  cities,  with  respect  tq 
a  preached  Gospel.  It  may  be  thought,  however,  that  as  those 
people  who  neglect  to  attend  public  worship  live  in  .the  midst  of 
Christians,  ministers,  and  churches,  they  are  in  a  condition  very 
different  from  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  remote  parts  oi*  the .. 
country,  where  they  are  necessarily  excluded  from  Christian  society 
and  all  the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel;  that  if.  they  do  not  hear  the 
Gosjpel  preached,  they  at  least  have  the  Bible  in  their  houses,  are 
enlightened  by  human  knowledge,  and  are  free  from  gross  immo-^ 
ralities.  This  comparatively  delightful  hope  we  are  not  permittee^ 
to  indulge.  The  simple  fact,  that  people  do  not  attend  public 
worship  when  circumstances  will  permit,  is  conclusive  evidence 
that  they  do  not  possess  the  Bible,  or  do  not  peruse  it  in  a  profit^ 
able  manner.  Of  the  truth. of  this  declaration,  those  who  have 
attended  our  quarterly  and  other  meetings  will  not  doubt.  Lest 
the  subject  should  be  forgotten,  however,  or  lest  there  should  be^ 
those  who  believe,  as  most  Christians  among  us  did  a  year  ago, 
that  there  are  no  families  in  this  city  destitute  of  the  Bible,  a  few 
facts  will  be  repeated  in  this  place. 

"  Within  a  few  months  I  have  distributed  from  600  to  700. 
Bibles.  Most  of  these  Bibles  have  been  given,  not  to-  destitute 
individuals,  but  families.  It  is.  presumed,  that  these  are  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  Bibles  which  have  been  distributed  in  the  city 
during  that  time.  The  Female  Bible  Society,  which  was  formed 
the  last  spring,  has  directed  its  attention  almost  exclusively  to  the 
destitute  in  this  city.  But  to  be  more  particular.  It  lias  been 
ascertained,  by  personal  examination,  that  in  one  section  of  the 
city,  out  of  20  families  adjoining  each  other,  16  were  destitute  of 
the  Bible;  in  another,  out  of  115  families,  adjoining  each  other,  70 
were  destitute;  in  another,  out  of  32,  21  were  destitute ;  in  an- 
other, out  of  30,  27  were  destitute.  Were  it  necessary,  we  might 
extend  this  enumeration  through  many  pages.  Taking  the  ac-> 
counts,  however,  of  the  different  sections  which  have  been  exa- 
mined, or  of  the  seventh  ward,  and  parts  of  the  fourth,  sixth,  and 
tenth  wards,  it  appears  that  not  less  than  one  third,  and  probably 
not  less  than  one  half,  of  the  families  are  now  destitute  of  the 
Bible,  notwithstanding  the  hundreds  which  have,  within  a  short 
time,  been  distributed.  Families  which  are  destitute  of  the  Bible 
cannot  be  supposed  to  possess  oCher  books  of  a  religious  nature, 
or  to  have  gained  much  religious  knowledge  from  any  other  source. 
Accordingly  we  have  found  the  people  deplorably  ignorant  as  it 
respects  the  subject  of  religion.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to 
enter  into  a  particular  description  of  their  character :  a  few  pro- 
minent facts  must  serve  as  a  general  index. 

"  Since  the  establishment  of  Sab|)ath  Schools,  there  have  been 
admitted  to  them  between  5  and  6000  adults  and  children,  most 
of  whom,  were  not  only  unable  to.  read,  but  ignorant  of  the  first 
principles  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,    A  short  time  since^  a 
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^1  15  ^ears  of  ttge,  'a  sative  ot  the  city,  came  to  one  oT'tlid 
.Sabbadi  Scb6ols,  who  had  never  bfeen  within  a  church,  had  never 
h^ard  of  a  Bible  or  a  Saviour,  knew  not  that  ehe  had  a  soul,  and 
supposed  that  when  she  died  it  would  be  the  end  of  her  existence. 
This  ^as  not  a  person  of  colour.  Happy  would  it  be  if  this  were  a 
soUtaty  instance  of  heathenism  in  a  Christian  couutry,  in  an  cki* 
lightened  and  highly  privileged  city !  But  there  are  not.  only 
nraltitudes  of  children  and  youth  in  a  similar  condition,  but  large 
immbers  of  people  who  have  arrived  to  middle,  and.  some  even  to 
old  age,  in  a  condition  but  little  better.  There,  came  to^  one  of  the 
schools  a  few  Sabbaths  ago  a  woman  of  30  years  of  age,  who  was 
ignorant  that  she  had  a  soul  I  Several  other  cases  of  a  similar 
itature  have  recently  been  found. 

"  The  people  of  colour,  it  is  known,  have  been  greatly  neglected^ 
and  generally  suffered  to  grow  up  in  the  most  absolute  ignorance 
of  religion.  Let  it  not*  be  supposed,  however,  that  all  who  are 
thus  ignorant  are  either  people  of  colour  or  foreigners :  no  small 
proportion  of  them  are  white  people,  who  were  bom  and  have  lived 
all  their  days  in  the  city.  It  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  best 
acquainted  with  the  moral  state  of  the  city,  that  not  one  fourth 
part  of  the  adults  and  children  who  need  to  be  instructed  in 
Sabbath  Schools  have  yet  been  collected.  Would  the  limits  of 
this  Report  permit,  a  multitude  of  facts  might  be  stated  of  the 
same  general  nature.  One  more,  however,  as  a  proof  of  the 
superstition,  as  well  as  ignorance  of  many  of  the  people,  must 
suffice.  Hundreds  of  families  attempt  to  ex<^lude,  it  is  presumed; 
jcvil  spirits  from  their  dwellings,  by  the  ridiculcms  m^an^  of  nailing 
hor^e-shoes  at  the  bottom  of  their  doors*.  Any  one  who  walks 
the  streets  in  certain  parts  of  the  city  may  notice  them,  though 
they  are  more  generally  concealed  from  public  view.  What  must 
be  the  state  of  a  people  Who  imagine  that  evil  spirits  may  be 
bribed  or  frightened  in  this  frivolous  manner?  What  the  state  of 
a  people,  where  persons  may  live  twenty,  or  thirty,  or  forty  years, 
without  being  conscious  that  they  have  souls  to  be  saved  or  lost; 
without  having  any  idea  of  a  Redeemer,  or  of  a  future  state? 
Surely  of  some  parts  of  the  city  it  may  with  truth  be  said,  *  Dark* 
ness  covers  the  earth,  and  gross  darkness  the  people.'  We  are 
not  permitted  to  stop  here :  the  same  reasons  which  impelled  to 
further  examination  impel  to  a  further  disclosure.  Ignorance  is 
not  the  mother  of  devotion :  we  have  passed  the  threshold,  and 
instead  of  finding  a  habitation  whose  neatness,  elegance,  and 
beauty  were  concealed,  we  have  found  it  a  *  whited  sepulchre  full 
of  dead  men's  bones,  and  all  uncleanness :'  instead  of  the  mist 
which  conceals  the  most  splendid  cities  from  the  view  of  the 
distant  beholder,  and  which  becomes  transparent  as  he  approaches, 

*  This  IS  a  popular  superstition,  far  from  being  extinct  as  a  bnd^  of 
fgncfance,  antongst  the  lower  classes  of  our  own  country. — Bbit.    ,  • 
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ihi  liate  found  the  obscurity  ^hich'  we  beheld  at  te  di^siXice,  the 
lildnd  that  is^sues  from  the  bottomless  "pit.  This  coteatmg  may  be 
thought  of  too  deep  a  hue :  let  us  pircreeed  to  the  exhibitioli  of 
facts,  which  will  speak  and  paint  f6r  themselves. 

"  A  great  proportion  of  the  peoplfe  are  crowded  togtethet,  froiii 
four  to  twelve  families  in  a  hous6,  often  two  or  three  iii  a  roWft^ 
and  those  of  all  colours ;  are  deplorably  ignorant,  and  tiestitiitb  of 
Idl  thfe  means  of  grace,  and  conseqUentiy  are  not  under  th6  t^- 
straining  inftaence  of  rel%ion.  Such  is  the  natural  cdmiption  df  thtt 
human  he&rt,  such  the  ease  with  which  the  tile  passions  are 
kindled  into  a  flame,  and  the  whc^e  course  of  nature  set  on  file  df 
hell,  that  the  simple  fact  that  people  live  together  in  the'madiier 
described,  and  without  the  restraints  of  religion,  is  strong  evidi^nee 
that  they  are  immoral.  But  we  have  other  evidence  of  this  painful^ 
this  humiliating  truth ;  a  mass  of  evidence,  but  a  small  portioii  of 
which  can  be  exhibited  in  this  place.  Among  the  vices  which  aire 
most  prevalent,  which  have  the  mOst  pernicious  influence^ on 
society,  and  which  are  most  effectual  in  destroying  the  sodls  of 
inen,  is  that  at  which  we  have  already  hinted,  the  iprofanatiok 
of  THE  Sabbath.  By  that  great  body  of  people  who  do  not 
attend  public  worship,  the  Sabbath  is  Wholly  dii^regarded,  or  rathfer 
it  Is  bbs6rved  as  a  day  of  recreation,  of  idleness,  and  drimkenne^ 
In -some  parts  of  the  city  it  is  impossible  fOr  Christians  to  go  §tom 
the  closet  and  the  family  altar  to  the  house  of  God,  without  bein^ 
discomposed  and  pained  by  the  sight  of  multitudesof  the  high  ana 
the  low,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  lounging  in  their  windows  •^  Or 
about  their  houses,  strolling  the  streets,  and  passing,  when  the 
season  will  permit,  into  the  adjacent  country -f.  But  we  must 
confine  our  attention  more  particularly  to  that  class  of  people 
whose  poverty  is  exceeded  only  by  iheir  vices.  Many  of  them 
during  the  week  are  scattered  throughout  the  city,  and  to  some 
eitent  are  etnployted  in  various  kinds  of  business.  On  the  Sabbath 
they  ate  at  boine,  and  have  nothing  to  do.  While  others  are 
assembling  for  public  worship,  it  is  no  uncoitnndn  thing  to  find 
diem  at  breakfast  or  in  bed.  On  the  Sabbath  they  calculate  to 
have  better  food  and  more  liquor  than  on  other  days ;  to  associate 
together,  and  to  make  of  this  blessed  day,  which  to  the  Christian 
i»  better  than  a  thousand,  a  day  of  mirth  and  rioting.  It  is  easier 
to  conceive  than  to  describe  the  scene,  which  people  of  such  a 
character,  and  in  such  circumstances^  must  exhibit.     Happy  would 

*  In  some  of  the  largest  towns  in  the  north  of  England,  to  the  disgrace  at 
jtmce  of  their  police  and  their  Christianity,  the  Sabbath  morning  lounge  of 
the  rich  is  their  news-rooms  and  public  libraries,  which  are  open  as  on 
other  da^ ;.  a  practice  which  is  not  suffered,  and  would  not  be  tolerated^  in 
the  metropolis. — Edit. 

''  t  It  is.estimated  bj  those  who  live  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  place, 
diat  2  or  3000  frequently  pass  on  the  Sabbisith  over  the  ferry  at  Corlaer*s 
Book,  to  Long  Island."      • 
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it  be -for  Bodety  were  this  iniquity  concealed  from  public  view. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  As  I  was  the  last  summer  going 
to  a  place  of  worship  on  Sabbath  morning,  I  observed  a  large 
number  of  tippling  and  fruit  shops  which  were  open ;  I  began  to 
coufit  them,  and  in  passing  a  short  distance  counted  twenty-six*. 
In  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  ardent  spirits  were  kept  for  salej  and  in 
many  of  them  persons  were  assembled.  This  is  a  specimen  of 
wha(  has  often  been  seen,  and  what  we  fear  will  often  be  seen 
agaijA.  Who  that  has  frequently  walked  the  streets  in  certain 
sections  of  the  city  on  the  Sabbath,  has  not  seen  persons  in- 
toxicated even  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  ?  Toward  the  close  of 
the  day,  thpse  houses  which  are  filled .  with  this  class  of  people 
become  too  narrow  to  contain  them.  In  certain  streets  hundreds 
have  often  been  seen  engaged  in  various  kinds  of  iniquity. 

*'  Intemperance  is  another  vice,  which  is  making  havoc  of  the 
best  interests  of  society,  and  of  the  present  and  eternal  welfare  of 
thousands.  Intemperance,  with  its  attendant  vices,  is  the  principal 
cause  of  that  suffering,  which  has  recently  called  forth  the  benevp-r 
lent  exertions  of  many  of  the  citizens.  We  are  perfectly  astonished 
at  the  immense  number  of  licensed  tippling  shops  in  this  city.  It 
appears  from  a  particular  examination  of  the  records,  that  there 
are  1,489  persons  licensed  to  sell  ardent  spirits  by  the  small  quan- 
tity. In  -the  seventh  ward,  where  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
people  are  poor  beyond  description,  there  are  between  2  and  300^ 
Though  there  are  a  few  respectable  and  some  pious  grocers,  it  is 
known  that  most  of  those  who  retail  ardent  spirits  are  of  the  lowest 
and. most  vicious  character.  We  are  no  longer  surprised  that 
whole  families  and  whole  neighbourhoods  are  reduced  to  beggary, 
wretchedness,  and  death." 

Such  is  a  part,  yet  not  the  blackest  part,  of  a  sketch  of  the 
state  of  religion  and  morality  in  America,  drawn  by  one  of 
its  native  ministers.  In  our  next  number  we  hope  to  com-«> 
plete  it,  and  to  accompany  the  faithful  though  disgusting 
detail  of  vice  and  wretchedness  by  some  of  the  remedies 
which  Christian  benevolence  has  suggested  and  applied — 
remedies  as  useful,  at  the  least,  in  Europe  as  beyond  the 
waves  of  the  Atlantic,  since  the  diseases  they  are  destined 
with  the  Divine  blessing  to  remove,  are  not  the  growth  of 
America  alone,  pervade  not,  taint  not,  contaminate  not,  the 
teeming  population  of  any  particular  country  of  the  globe, 
but  are  the  mdisputable  proof  of  that  universal  depravity  and 
corruption  which  the  fall  has  entailed  upon  the  whole  race  of 
man.    These,  and  not  any  ill-foundea  notions  of  national 

*  This  number  would  easily  be  equalled,  and  even  exceeded  in  London, 
or  any  other  of  our  large  cities  or  towns. — Edit.  -^ 
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Tirtae  or  partial  exceptions  to  a  rule  that  is  not  only  general 
but  universal,  must  be  the  foundation  of  any  effort  for  the 
mitigation  of  moral  evil,  or  the  spread  of  religious  truth ;  and 
such  views,  we  rejoice  to  know,  have  long  actuated,  and  are 
still  most  powerfully  actuating,  thousands  of  our  American 
brethren.  Since  we  commenced  our  labours,  one  who  took 
the  lead  in  these  honourable  exertions  has,  however,  ceased 
from  his  labours,  and  entered  on  his  rest.  From  Dr.  Kollock, 
of  Savannah,  we  were  expecting  important  assistance  in  a 
work  in  which  his  principles^  his  liberality,  his  attachment  to 
England,  his  ardent  wish  to  promote  a  good  understanding 
between  her  and  America,  would  have  led  him  most  cordially 
to  engage,  when  we  received  the  unwelcome  tidings  of  his 
death,  the  particulars  of  which  we  hope  to  communicate  in 
our  next  number,  together  with  some  account  of  the  life 
and  character  of  an  individual  who  to  be  loved  need  but  to  be 
known.  We  have  been  favoured  with  the  following  par-^ 
ticulars  of  this  event  from  a  highly  esteemed  friend  of  the 
deceased,  and  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  give  insertion 
to  so  valuable  a  tribute  to  his  merit. 

'*  His  health,  for  some  time  past,  was  sensibly  affected  by  the 
extensive  labours  peculiar  to  his  situation ;  and,  in  the  spring  of 
1817,  he  visited  England.  He  derived  so  much  benefit  from  the 
voyage,  that  sanguine  hopes  iivere  entertained  of  his  perfect  re- 
storation ;  but  it  was  soon  evident  that  a  relapse  had  taken  place, 
and  an  alarming  alteration  was  too  visible.  During  the  last  sum- 
mer great  mortality  prevailed  at  Savannah  among  emigrants  from 
Europe,  numbers  of  whom  arrived  there  at  that  fatal  season.  At 
such  a  time,  however,  he  was  more  than  commonly  diligent  in  his 
attention  to  the  sick;  nor  could  any  considerations  of  personal 
safety  deter  him  from  the  discharge  of  these  arduous  duties.  He 
pften  attended  either  funerals  or  the  sick  bed  every  horn-  of  the 
day,  nor  was  his  rest  scarcely  more  free  from  these  calls.  Those 
who  have  witnessed  his  visits  on  these  occasions  will  never  forget 
the  tenderness,  the  affection,  the  piety  with  which  his  whole  soul 
seemed  to  enter  into  the  feelings  of  those  around  him.  Notwith- 
standing this  great  degree  of  physical  and  mental  exertion  thus 
constantly  called  into  action  for  weeks  and  months  together,  he 
was  never  laid  wholly  aside  from  his  delightful  work.  By  this 
long  course  of  assiduous  and  affectionate  concern  for  the  temporal 
and  eternal  welfare  of  his  fellow-creatures,  he  had  gained  a  degree 
of  love  from  most,  and  esteem  and  reverence  seldom  equalled 
from  all. 

:  *'  His  ministry  was  remarkably  blessed,  and  many  hundreds 
were  added  through  his  instrumentaility  to  the  church.  He  was 
attended  aod  admired  by  all  ranks  and  characters;  so  that  the 
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place,  though  large,  had  long  been  found  insuffident  to  a^coio* 
Inodate  the  people.  A  large  one,  on  a  most  magnificent  scalo, 
was  therefore  built  for  him ;  and  a  year  has  not  elapsed  since  he 
opened  it.  On  this  solemn  and  interesting  occasion  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  then  on  a  visit  to  Savannah,  attended,  and 
expressed  himself  highly  pleased  with  the  eloquent  sermon  he 
heard.  Nothing  could  now  present  a  more  pleasing  prospect  than 
his  church  did,  but  its  great  Head  has  been  pleased  to  call  it  to 
pass  tiirough  the  cloud,  and  has  suddenly  turned  it  into  a  house  of 
mourning.  On  Sabbath  morning,  Dec.  56th,  after  delivering  a 
sermon  on  behalf  of  the  Orphan  Asylum,  which  produced  a  col- 
lection of  £120,  he  was  attacked  as  he  entered  his  own  door  by  a 
paralytic  stroke,  which  nearly  at  once  deprived  him  of  speech ;  and 
ivhich,  at  length,  extinguished  this  bright  luminary  of  the  western 
wodd,  on  the  evening  of  the  29th,  and  dismissed  his  happy  spirit 
from  its  labours  to  its  rest.  The  afflicting  event  was  announced 
in  all  the  papers,  which  were  put  in  mourning,  on  the  following 
day^  and  I  cannot  better  shew  their  feelings  than  in  their  own 
words :  ^  How  shall  we  suitably  describe  the  uirivers^l  scurro^ 
which  this  event  has  produced  among  our  inhabitants!  His  en- 
dearing and  affectionate  manners,  the  blameless  simplicity  of  his 
life,  and  his  exalted  character  as  a  divine,  in  which  extensive 
learning  and '  the  charms  of  literature  were  blended  with  the  mild 
graces  of  the  Christian,  constituted  a  character  whose  loss  is 
irreparable.  To  those  who  enjoyed  the-  happiness  of  his  familiar 
acquaintance,  we  resign  the  task  of  delineating  more  minutely  the 
virtues  of  this  interesting  man ;  but  we  cannot  omit  the  pleasing 
information,  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  remote  friends,  that  he  dis* 
played  in  the  closing  scenes  of  life  an  eminent  example  of^lie 
truth  of  those  precepts  which  he  so  powerfully  inculcated.'  The 
editor  of  another  paper  says :  '  In  amiouncing  the  decease  of  this 
eminent  Christian  and  divine,  we  cannot  restrain  the  tribute  of  a 
tear,  and  we  mingle  oi;r  sorrow  in  common  with  the  grief  of  every 
citizen.  It  is  not  alone  the  public  teacher  of  the  Christian  religion, 
the  coruscations  of  whose  luminous  mind  shed  light  on  the  sacred 
page  —  it  is  not  alone  the  public  orator,  whose  holy  and  fervid 
eloquence,  binding  like  a  charm  the  attention  of  his  hearers,  awak« 
ening  the  infidel  from  his  delusive  dream,  and  bringing- bade  the 
sinner  to  the  remembrance  of  his  God  —  it  is  not  alone  the  mim  (^ 
genius  or  of  learning  that  we  deplore^  but  him  who.  m  the  hour  of 
mortal  suffering  kindly  bent  over  the  couch  of  distress  and  pain ; 
and  in  the  hovel  of  the  poor,  or  the  prison  of  guilt,  poured  the 
balm  of  our  holy  religion  into  the  wounded  spirit,  and  taught  the 
sufferer,  afflicted  with  the  agonies  of  this  world,  where  to  look  for 
safety  and  happiness  in  another.  Many  are. the  tears  that  will 
water  his  path  to  the  tomb,  and  long,  long,  will  his  memory  be 
cherished  by  the  community,  who  yet  can  hardly  believe  or  appre- 
ciate their  loss.'    The  Mayor  also  issued  the  following  notice: — 
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•*  *  The  Rev.  Dr. THenry  Kollock  is  no  more!  He  died  last  night; 
find  in  the  final  departure  of  such  a  man  a  chasm  is  left  in  the 
community  of  whicl)  )te  has  long  beep  a  4istiu^shed  member 
which  will  not  be  easily  supplied.  It  is  due  to  his  exalted  cha<- 
racter,  that  no  evidence  of  respect  should  be  omitted ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  that  more  than  common  tokens  should  be  offered.  I, 
therefore^  request  that  the  shops  and  houses  may  be  closed,  and 
all  business  suspended,  that  the  cpilimuiiity  may  thus  ^vinee  how  . 
sincerely  they  mouri^  for  a  man  who  was  an.  Qmament  to  society » 
alike  distinguished  for  talents  and  for  goodness. 

*  T;  U.  P,  Chabltox,  Mayor.* 

"  On  the  31st,.  the  day  of  the  funeral,  all  chases  sincerely 
joined  in  the  publiq  tribute  of  respect.  The  ships  ii\  the  hatbour 
displayed  their  colours  half  masted,  The  inbabitAnts  generally 
were  invited  by  public  notice  to  attend  this  last^^cene  in  which 
thfcy  would  be  connected  with  him  whom  all  deplored.  An  eye- 
witness says,'  it  surpassed  any  thing  we  ever  witnessed,  r  The 
mourning  members  ol  his  family;  the  members  of  his  church;  the 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  public  officers;  the  Medical  Soqiety,  and 
every  society,  moral  or  religious;  the  judges  and  officers  of  courts; 
the  Jews,  as* a  distinct  body;  all  formed  a  part  of  the  procession 
to  the  church  and  the  grave,  where  his  ashes  will  sleep  till  raised 
and  fashioned  like  the  Redeemers  own  glorious  body.  'It  would 
be  easy  and  delightful  to  expatiate  on  the  many  excellencies  that 
distinguished  and  adorned  the  charsK^ter  of  this  holy  man.of  God, 
and  it  would , be  pleasing  to  observe  more  at  large  the  influence  of 
evangelical  principles  in  the  formation,  of  such  a  character  r— prin- 
ciples stigmatized  by  many,  but  to  which  alouQ  such  effects  can  be 
attributed.:  but  I  am  forbidden  by  the  short  limits  of  this  notice, 
and  tt  is  almost  unnecessary  after  the  detail  of  such  circumstances 
1  have  alceady  recited  —  such  a  public  testimony  says  more  than  a 
volume." 

Ere  we  <jlose  this  article,  we  have  to  perform  another 
melancholy  duty  in  announcing'  our  regret  to  learn,  by  a 
letter  from  New  York,  dated  March,  that  the  excellent  and 
laborious  Dr.  Mason  is  again  laid*  aside  fr^m  his  public 
ministry,  by  severe  indisposition;  We  sympathize  with  his 
affiicted  church,  and  the  religiouB  public  in  that  citv,  ki  the 
anxious  solicitude  which  the  decUning  state  of  his  health 
must  have  cceated;  and  With  liumble  submission,  to  iliat  wise, 
but  often  mysterious  Providence,  which  cannot  err,  would 
fondly  cherish  the  hope  that  the  health  and  usefulness  of 
that  eminent  servaint  of  God  may  T>e  speedily  restored,  and 
Jong  contmued.v 
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POETRY. 


Fragment  of  a  Fersion  of  the  Twenty-ucond  Psalm. 

BY   HENRY    KIRKE   WHITE. 

My  God,  my  God  —  Oh !  why  dost  thou  forsake  me? 

Why  art  thou  distant  in  the  hour  of  fear  ? 
To  thee,  my  wonted  help,  I  still  betake  me. 

To  thee  I  clamour,  but  thou  dost  not  heiEir. 

The  hour  of  morning  witnesses  my  sighing. 
The  lonely  night  hour  views  me  weep  in  vain  r 

Yet  thou  art  holy  —  and  on  thee  relying. 

Our  fathers  were  released  from  grief  and  pain : 

To  thee  they  cried,  and  thou  didst  hear  their  wailing ; 

On  thee  they  trusted,  and  their  trust  was  sure ; 
But  T,  poor,  wretched,  undone  son  of  failing, 

I,  without  hope,  must  scorn  and  hate  endure. 

Me  they  revile,  with  many  ills  molested, 

They  bid  me  seek  from  thee,  my  Lord,  redress ; 

On  God,  they  say,  his  hope  and  trust  he  rested, 
Let  Gt)d  relieve  him  in  his  deep  distress. 

To  me,  Almighty,  in  thy  mercy  shining, 

Life's  dark  and  dangerous  portals  thou  didst  ope ; 

And  softly  on  my  mother's  lap  reclining, 

Breath'd  through  my  breast  the  lively  soul  of  hope, 

£*en  from  the  womb,  thou  art  my  God,  my  father ; 

And  me,  now  trouble  weighs  me  to  the  ground. 
Me,  heavy  ills  have  worn ;  and  faint,' and  feeble. 

The  bulls  of  Bashan  have  beset  me  round. 

My  heart  is  melted,  and  my  soul  is  weary ; 

The  wicked  ones  have  pierced  my  hands  and  feet : 
Lord,  let  thy  influence  cheer  my  bosom  dreary ; 

My  help,  my  strength,  let  me  thy  presence  greet. 

Save  me,  oh !  save  me,  from  the  sword  dividing ; 

^  Give  me  my  darling  from  the  jaws  of  death ; 

Thee  will  I  praise,  and,  in  thy  name  confiding, 

Proclaim  thy  mercies  with  my  latest  breath. 
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STANZAS. 

Oh,  Father)  unto  thee  we  fly. 

When  earthly  raptures  lose  their  zest» 
When  Pleasure  shakes  her  wings  on  high. 

In  heaven  to  seek  her  native  nest; 

When  vanished  is  the  cherub  guest, 
And  earth  cannot  the  void  supply, 

In  thy  parental  arms  to  rest, 
Ob,  Father!  unto  thee  we  fly. 

When  young  affections  are  forgot, 

And  Love  itself  hath  ceased  to  be, 
Oh !  dark  indeed  would  be  their  lot. 

If  they  could  not  ascend  to  thee. 

From  grosser  love  our  spirits  flee. 
To  share  in  that  which  cannot  die ; 

From  beauty  —  earthly  beauty  —  free. 
Oh,  Father!  unto  thee  we  fly. 

When  friends  on  whom  the  heart  reposed, 

To  shed  around  a  guiding  ray. 
In  bitterness  their  souls  have  closed 

Upon  the  light  which  led  the  way ; 

When  false  alluring  meteors  play. 
The  downward  easy  paths  to  try, 

To  walk  in  thine  unclouded  day. 
Oh,  Father !  unto  thee  we  fly. 

The  mingled  cup  we  all  must  share. 

But  there  are  some  to  whom  the  bowl 
Is  doubly  drugged  —  yet  these  must  bear 

Their  lot,  and  deeply  drain  the  whole. 

How  freshly  heaven's  sweet  waters  roll. 
Their  bitter  draught  to  purify ; 

And  rests  —  how  calmly  rests  —  the  soul. 
Oh,  Ffither!  when  to  thee  they  fly. 

B.  B.  W. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  CHILD. 

Vi  fiM  R0»  prtknf^er  hi ;  che  mt<t  difenip 
Morendo,  etemu 

Oh,  yes !  she  was  dear  to  us  all,  and  in  dying 
Her  love  was  more  tenderly  twinied  in  the  bteast; 

For  she  looked  like  a  saint  from  this  cold  region  flyings 
To  wing  her  glad  way  to  the  walls  of  the  blest. 

VOL.  I.— NO.  !•  N 
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We  will  mourn  not  or  weep,  for  her  pathway  of  light 
Through  a  wearisome  world  was  uncloudedly  fair; 

To  her  heavenly  home  hath  she  taken  her  flight. 
And  no  shadow  can  sully  her  purity  there. 

Who  can  say,  had  the  will  of  Omnipotence  spared 

Her  young  years,  that  their  course  had  heen  spotlessly  trod ; 

E'en  the  angels  of  light,  when  they  foolishly  dared 
To  repose  on  themselves,  were  forsaken  of  God. 

Yes,  affection  and  friendship  shall  cease  to  repine 
At  the  loss  which  hath  left  them  benighted  and  dim ; 

For  she  dwells  in  the  soul-searching  light  of  his  shrine. 
Offering  up,  offering  up  grateful  incense  to  him. 

B.  B.  W. 


A  THEME  FOR  A  POET. 


8TAN2AS,   WRITTEN    IN    THB    TEAR    1814,    IN    CONTEMPtATlON 
OV   A    POEM,   WHICH    HAS    NEVER   BEEN    EXECUTED. 

<'  What  ikaU  I  do  to  be  for  ever  known  r* 

COWLBY.   , 

The  arrow,  that  shall  lay  me  low. 
Was  shot  from  Fate's  unerring  bow, 

The  hour  I  first  drew  breath; 
And  every  footstep  I  proceed, 
It  tracks  me  with  increasing  speed ; 

I  turn,  it  meets  me ;  Death 
Has  given  such  impulse  to  that  dart, 
It  points  for  ever  at  my  heart. 

And  soon  of  me  it  must  be  said, 
That  I  have  lived, — that  I  am  dead : 

Of  all  I  leave  behind 
A  few  may  weep  a  little  while. 
Then  bless  my  memory  with  a  smile : 

What  monument  of  mind 
Can  I  bequeath  to  deathless  fame, 
That  after  times  may  love  my  name  ? 

Let  Southey  sing  of  war's  alarms. 
The  pride  of  battle,  din  of  arms, 

The  glory  and  the  guilt 
Of  nations  treacherously  enslaved. 
Or  realms  by  patriot-martyrs  saved : 

Of  blood  msanely  spilth 
And  millioi^s  sacrificea  t9  fajbe^ 
To  make  one  little  mortal  greats 
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Let  Scott,  in  wilder  strainB^  delight 
To  chant  the  lady  and  the  knight. 

The  tournament,  the  chase, 
The  wizzard's  deed  without  a  name, 
Perils  by  ambush,  flood,  and  flame; 

Or  picturesquely  trace 
The  hills  that  form  a  world  on  high, 
The  lake  that  seems  a  downward  sky. 

Let  Wordsworth  weave,  in  mystic  rhyme. 
Feelings  ineffably  sublime. 

And  sympathies  unknown ; 
Yet  so  our  yielding  breasts  enthrall. 
His  soul  shall  transmigrate  through  all, 

His  thoughts  become  our  own ; 
And  strangely  pleased,  we  smile  to  find 
Such  hidden  treasures  in  our  mind. 

Let  Catnpbeirs  sweeter  numbers  flow 
Through  every  change  of  joy  or  woe, 

Hope's  morning  dreams  display, 
The  Pennsylvanian  cottage  wild, 
The  frenzy  of  O'Connor's  child, 

Or  Linden's  dreadful  day ; 
And  still  in  each  new  theme  appear. 
To  every  Muse  and  Grace  more  dear. 

Let  Byron,  with  untrembling  hand, 
Impetuous  foot,  and  fiery  brand 

Lit  at  the  flames  of  hell. 
Go  down,  and  search  the  human  heart. 
Till  fiends  from  every  comer  start. 

Their  crimes  and  plagues  to  tell ; 
Then,  let  him  fling  his  torch  away. 
And  sun  his  soul  in  heaven's  pure  day. 

Transcendent  Masters  of  the  Lyre  f 
Not  to  your  honours  I  aspire. 

Humbler  yet  higher  views 
Have  touch'd  my  spirit  into  flame ; 
The  pomp  of  Fiction  I  disclaim ; 

Fair  Tbuth  !* be  thou  my  Muse; 
Reveal  in  splendour  deeds  obscures 
Abase  the  proud,  eixalt  the  poor. 

I  sin^  the  men,  who  left  their  home, 
Amidst  barbarian  clans  to  roam ; 

Who  land  and  ocean  crossed. 
Led  by  a  star,  discerned  on  high 
By  Faith's  unseen,  all-seeing  eye, 

To  seek  and  save  the  lost; 
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Where'er  the  curse  on  Adam  spread, 
To  call  his  children  from  the  dead. 

Strong  in  the  great  Redeemer's  name, 
They  bore  the  cross,  despised  the  sham6 ; 

And,  like  their  Master  here, 
Wrestled  with  danger,  pain,  distress, 
Hunger,  and  cold,  and  nakedness, 

Arid  every  form  of  fear ; 
To  taste  his  love  theii-  only  joy. 
To  tell  that  love  their  best  employ. 

O  Tnou,  of  old  in  Bethlehem  born, 
A  Man  of  sorrows,  and  of  scorn, 

Jesus,  the  Sinner's  Friend ! 
O  Thou,  enthroned,  in  filial  right. 
Above  all  creature  power  and  height; 

Whose  kingdom  ^hall  extend. 
Till  earth,  like  heaven,  thy  name  shall  fill, 
And  men,  like  amgels,  do  thy  will : 

Thou,  whom  I  love,  but  cannot  see ;  ^ 

My  Lord !  my  God !  look  down  on  me. 

My  low  affections  raise ; 
Thy  Spirit  of  life  and  light  impart. 
Enlarge,  inspire,  inflame  my  heart ; 

And  while  I  spread  thy  praise. 
Shine  on  my  path,  in  mercy  sjjine. 
Prosper  my  work,  and  make  it  thine. 

Sheffield.  J.  M. 


PHILOSOPHICAL  AND  LITERARY 
INTELLIGENCE. 


Alleged  Important  Invention  in  Hydraulics,' — A  prospectus  has  lately  been 
circulated  in  Fans,of  a  new  machine,  which,  if  we  may  believe  its  inventors, 
will  entirely  overturn  the  present  system  of  hydraulics.  They  engage  to 
supply  a  small  portable  steam-engine,  which  will  raise  water  to  the  height 
of  60  feet,  at  the  rate  of  15  quarts  per  minute.  The  machine  will,  it  is  said, 
consume  but  a  pennyworth  of  coals  in  an  hour,  in  which  time  it  will  raise 
900  quarts  to  the  specified  height.  It  is  to  cost  600  francs  (c£25),  and  to 
last  more  than  a  hundred  yeors.  No  payment  is  required  untU  the  engine 
has  been  tried  and  given  satisfaction;  until  it  is  fixed  and  raises  the  water 
from  the  well  to  the  roof  of  the  bouse,  which  will  thus  be  secured  against 
die  destructive  ravages  of  fire.  The  proprietors  likewise  oflfer,  at  a  pro- 
gressive advance,  machinies  which  will  raist  double,  trifde,  and  decuple 
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qaantities  of  ^vater,  to  double,  triple,  or  decuple  heights,  (i.  e.  to  190, 180, 
or  600  feet,)  and  ihus  in  infinite  progression.  They  at  first  concealed  their 
names,  and  this  mysterious  conduct  excited  suspicion;  they  have  since^ 
however,  made  themselves  known,  and  prove  to  be  the  Messrs.  Croisson, 
brothers,  both  of  them  pupils  in  the  Polytechnic  school,  and  one  of  them  a 
commandant  of  artillery,  whose  talents  are  said,  in  the  Parisian  circles,  to 
inspire  the  greatest  confidence.  They  keep  their  discovery  a  secret,  and 
will  not  divulge  it  till  they  have  raised  ^bscriptions  for  twenty  thousand 
inches  of  water,  according  to  their  mode  of  calculating. 

Military  Rockets. — Baron  de  Zuch  announces  that  Capt.  Schumaker, 
brother  to  the  Astronomer  Royal  at  Copenhagen,  has  invented  a  rocket 
superior  to  Congreve's  both  in  force  and  in  the  predsion'^with  which  they 
are  thmwn'.  A  new  corps  has  been  formed  to  use  these  missiles.  They 
ascend  to  an  immense  height,  and  then  exhibit  a  globe  of  fire,  which  may  he 
seen  at  a  distance  of  seventy  miles.  Thus  has  the  misdirected  ingenuity  of 
man  invented  another  patent  engine  for  the  destruction  of  his  species^ 
These  are  the  boasted  researches  of  human  reason! 

Saleable  Hot  Water. — Portable  reservoirs  of  hot  water  for  sale  have  been 
contrived  and  brought  into  use  at  Paris.  The  inventor  of  this  singular  con- 
trivance, M.  A'alette,  has  reduced  the  consumption  of  fuel  to  tlie  least  pos- 
sible quantity  required  to  produce  a  certain  effect.  For  this  purpose  he 
kindles  a  fire  in  a  stove,  surrounded  by  a  great  mass  of  water,  and  by  dex- 
terous management  raises  this  mass  to  90  degrees  of  heat  in  a  few  minutes 
and  at  a  trifling  expense.  This  machine  being  placed  on  wheels,  the  pro- 
prietor loses  no  time ;  the  water  boiling  as  he  travels,  is  soon  in  a  state  of 
ebullition.  He  offers  to  contract  on  the  lowest  terms  with  all  persons 
wanting  hot  water  either  for  scrubbing  houses,  washiogof  linen,  cooking, 
brewing,  or  personal  clttmliness.  As  bathing  is  much  used  in  Paris, 
M.  Valette  carries  with  him  what  he  calls  a  iMgnihre,  made  of  varnished 
leather,  supported  by  slight  iron  bars.  His  patent  has,  it  is  said,  been  ex- 
tended to  England,  where  our  female  readers  will  be  better  able  to  judge 
of  its  utility  than  we  possibly  can  be,  however  much  we  may  marvel  at  the 
ingenuity  of  its  speculative  inventor. 

Voyage  to  Africa  in  a  Stenm  Boat.-^A  royal  brig,  called  Le  Voyageur,  was 
lately  fitted  out  at  UOrient,  for  a  VQyage  to  Senegal,  as  a  steam  packet,  it 
being  the  first  vessel  of  this  construction  that  has  quitted  a  French  port  for 
a  distant  expedition.  Intelligence  has  been  received  of  her  safe  arrival  at 
the  place  of  her  dei!itination,  having  performed  the  passage  in  16  days. 

Electric  Light. — Professor  Memackle,  of  Halle,  has  just  sucoeeded  in 
producing  a  brilliant  illumination  by  means  of  electric  light,  with  the  aid  of 
artificial  air  enclosed  in  glass  tubes.  As  the  electric  sparks  propagate  them- 
selves to  infinity,  the  Professor  thinks  it  will  be  possible  to  light  up  a  whole 
city  with  a  single  electrifying  machine,  and  at  a  very  trifling  expense,  by  the 
adoption  and  probable  improvements  of  the  apparatus  which  he  has  already 
invented. 

The  JsaTage  of  Java. — ^It  is  stated,  in  a  letter  from  a  traveler  in  Batavia, 
that  a  savage  has  been  found  in  the  woods  of  the  island,  who  must,  it  is 
thought,  have  lost  himself  there  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  youth.  He  now. 
seems  to  be  about  30  years  of  age,  yet  speaks  no  articulate  language,  but 
bellows  like  a  brute;  or  rather  barks,  as  his  voice  is  like  that  of  a 
dog.  He  runs  on  all^fours,  and  as  soon  as  he  perceives  any  hirnian  being, 
he  climbs  up  a  tree  like  a  monkey  and  springs  from  one  branch  to  another. 
When  he  sees  either  a  bird  or  game,  he  catches  at  it,  and  very  Seldonv 
misses  his  prey.  As  yet,  he  has  not  been  able  to  accustom  himself  to  th.% 
uyual  mode  of  living' and  food  of  the  human  species* 
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$r^$m^  of  F(S«tcvit».-'-On  the  3^th  of  Janiiarj,  the  Crawn  Piince  of 
D^^mark  ascended  Mount  Vesuvius,  to  take  a  near  ohserration  of  the 
eniptioa  of  this  volcano,  which  has  now  continued  for  some  months. 
£[e  was  accompanied  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  and  Mr.  Montruelii,  Se- 
cretary to  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Some  experiments  made  by  the 
former  gentleman,  shew  that  the  lava  issuing  from  the  volcano  contains 
bO  coal,  and  that  the  ashes  when  thrown  into  water  inflame  and  form 
fi  liujie  volcano.  This  and  several  other  experiments  give  reason  to  hope 
that  we  may  at  last  disc9Ter  something  relative  to  the  cause  of  these 
voleaoos,  over  which  Nature  has  hitherto  thrown  an  impenetrable  veil. 

Discovify  of  the  Oriental  Emerald  Mifie«.— *It  is  very  interesting  to  lean 
vvidi  accuracy  the  situation  of  the  oriental  mines  of  me  emerald,  that  we 
ipay  foe  able  to  explain  where  the  Greeks  and  Romans  found  that  mineral, 
aa  tbe)r  could  not  be  acquainted  with  Peru,  the  only  place  in  which  they  are 
ifound  in  oar  days.  We  are  pleased,  therefore,  to  learn  from  recent  accounts 
from  that  part  of  the  woild,  that  M.  Calioc,  who  was  sent  by  the  Pacha  of 
£gypt'  to  look  for  the  ancient  emerald  mines,  has  been  so  fortunate 
«»  to  discover  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  pretty 
neady  agrees  with  the  account  of  the  site  of  these  treasures  as  given 
by  ancient  authors. 

A  new  Ht  qf  Rocks  in  Iceland, — ^Menge,  a  German  mineralo^t,  has  dis^ 
covered  in  Icdaad  an  extensive  formation  of  rocks,  resembling  basaJt  on  the 
one  hand,  and  cava  on  the  other,  and  which  he  proves  to  have  been  formed 
by  ^e  Hgency  of  hot  springs. 

ifew  Impraoement  in  Piano-fortes. — An  invention  has  recently  been 
perfected  for  turning  over  the  leaves  of  music  by  the  foot  instead  of  the  hand. 
The  machine  used  for  this  purpose  consists  of  five  distinct  movements^ 
The  first  of  them  turns  the  leaf;  the  seeond  tUrmb  it  back  when  a  da  cape 
\$  required ;  the  third  secures  the  second  leaf  while  the  first  is  turned ;  the 
fimrth  shifts  the  second  leaf  into  the  place  of  the  first;  and  the  fifth  action 
is  itft  return  of  itself  to  take  the  second  leaf  over.  The  whole  apparatus  is 
^lund  within  the  piano-forte,  and  is  only  seen  when  it  is  used. 

Monument  to  the  Memory  of  Burns* — On  Tuesday,  Jan.  St4,  being 
the  anniversary  of  the  natal  day  of  Robert  BurtiSy  the  poet,  the  foundation 
was  laid  of  a  monument  to  his  memory,  at  which  several  lodges  of  Free^ 
siASQns  attended.  The  following  is  said  to  be  the  plan  of  the  intended 
'  monument.  The  ^bstructure  or  base  is  to  be  of  a  triangular  form,  having 
allusion  to  the  three  districts  of  Ayrshire,  and  to  be  constructed  in  such  a 
ntatoer  as  to  admit  of  a  circular  apartment  of  17  feet  in  diameter, 
and  to  rise  to  the  height  of  20  feet.  The  superstructure  is  to  be  a  circular 
temptbe  of  nine  Corinthian  columns  SO.feet  in  height,  supporting  an  entablature 
and  cupola,  surmounted  by  a  tripod,  one  of  the  distinguishing  emblems 
of  A|)Ollo.  In  a  niche  in  one  of  the  three  sides  of  the  basement  it  is 
proposed  to  place  either  a  statue  of  the  poet,  or  an  impropriate  subject 
from  his  works;  and  tablets  with  suitable  inscriptions  are  to  occupy  the 
Other  sides.  The  whole  edifice  will  be  upwards  of  60  feet  high.  The 
Mtnation  is  in  the  south-west  comer  of  Alloa-croft,  on  the  t^  of 
the  bank,  fronting,  and  about  equidistant  from  the  two  bridges  of  Docm 
and  AUoa-kirk,  and  about  a  furlong  from  the  cottage  where  Bums 
was  bom.  The  expense  of  the  monument  and  its  appurtenances  is  esti^ 
mated  at  ^1800;  nearly  the  whole  of  which,  we  believe,  has  been  sub- 
seribed.  The  architect,  who  spontaneously  and  gratuitously  tendered  his 
services,  is  Mr.  T.Hamilton,  jun.  of  Edinburgh ;  and  the  builder,  Mr.  Conne!, 
is  the  superintendent  of  the  county  buildings.  ^ 

Prize  Question  of  the  Dijon  Academy, — ^The  following  is  proposed  by 
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the  Acaiemj  of  Sciences^  ArJto»  and  Bettes  Lettns  at  Duoo^.as.ils  foiam 
question  for  the  present  year : — *'  What  may  be  the  most  effectual  meaaa  >of 
extirpating  from  the  hearts  of  Frenchmen  that  moral  disease,  a  remnant 
of  the  b^barism  of  the  middle  ages;  that  false  point  of  honour  which 
leads  them  to  shed  blood  in  duels,  in  defiance  of  tne  precepts  of  rriigion 
and  the  laws  of  the  state  ?*' 

Herculanean  Manuscripts, — ^Sir  Humphry  Davy  has  met  with  bis  usual 
euccessy  in  unrolling  these  MSS.  the  contents  of  which  will  in  a  short 
time  be  made  known,  though  it  is  currently  reported  that  they  are  in  general 
so  much  injured  by  time  and  so  often  illegible,  as  to  be  of  very  little 
value  in  cotnparison  with  the  expectations  which  have  been  formed  of  them. 

The  Lost  Works  of  Cicero. — ^The  following  letter,  addressed  to  the  Pope^ 
contains  information  of  great  importance  to  classical  scholars :  — 

^^,Mo6t  blessed  Father,  first  kissing  your  sacred  foot,  I  have  the  honour 
and  satisfaction  to  inform  your  Beatitude,  that  my  studies  in  the  Vatican 
library,  in  which  I  preside  through  your  sovereign  clemency,  have  been 
encouraged  by  signal  success.  In  two  re-written  Codices  of  the  Vaiioam 
I  have  lately  found  some  lost  works  of  the  first  Latin  classics.  In  the 
first  of  these  MSS.  I  have  discovered  the  lost  books  *'  de  Iiq>ubUea'*  of 
Cicero,  written  in  excellent  letters  of  the  best  time,  in  SOO  pages,  each 
in  two  columns,  and  all  fortunately  legible.  The  titles  of  the  above  .noble 
subject,  and  of  the  books,  appear  in  the  margin;  and  the  name  4if 
Cicero,  as  author  of  the  work,  is  distinctly  legible.  A  composition  of 
the  middle  ages  having  been  aeain  written  upon  this  MS.  the  original 
pages  have  been  misplaced,  and  even  mutilated;  notwithstanding  this, 
a  great  part  remains.  The  moral  and  political  philosopher,  the  legislator, 
the  historian,  the  antiquary,  and  the  lover  of  pure  Latmity,  will  naturally 
expect,  with  impatience,  tne  publication  of  this  in^rtant  woik  of  Cicero, 
so  long  lamented  as  lost.  I  shall  lose  no  time  in  prejMiring  it  for  the 
firess,  and  in  submitting  it  to  your  Hdiness's  inspection.  The  other 
re^written  Codex  presents  various  and  almost  equally  precious  works.  It 
is  singular  that  tnis  MS.  contains  some  of  the  same  works  V^hich  I  dis>> 
covered  and  published  at  Milan,  and  I  have  here  found  what  was  there 
wanting.  I  perceived  this  at  first  sight,  not  only  from  comparipg  the 
subjects,  but  also  firom  the  hand-writing,  which  is  precisely  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Milan  MS.  The  contents  are,— 1.  The  correnondence 
between  Fronto  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  before  and  afler  he  was  Kmperor. 
This  is  an  instructive,  affectionate,  and  very  interesting  collection:  the 
first  and  second  books,  containing  episdes  to  M.  Aurelius,  were  published 
from  the  Milan  MS.;  that  now  found  in  the  Vatican  contains  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fif^h  books,  as  well  as  the  supplement  to  the  second,  and 
some  other  works  by  Fronto  in  Latin  and  Greek.  S.  The  fine  conomentaFy 
pf  the  ancient  inedited  scholiast  on  Cioevo,  begun  to  be  published  by 
me  at  Milan,  and>  now  to  be  increased  by  five  other  orations,  vrith  the 
•applements  to  those  already  printed  at  Milan,  d.  A  fragment  of  an 
oration,  by  Q.  Aurelius  Symmachus,  with  the  supplements  of  two,  by 
the  same  author,  alreadjr  published  by  me.  4.  The  supplements  to  the 
homily,  or  Oothico-Ulphilan  commentary,  a  uortion  of^  which  was  also 
found  at  Milan,  together  with  an  essay  of  Ulphilas.  These  valuable  works, 
mixed  into  two  volumes,  which  were  taken  for  writing  parchment  in 
the  middle  ages,  were  sent  partly  to  Rome  and  pardy  to  Milan,  from 
die  convent  of  St.  Columbanus  at  Bobbio.  They  will  now  be  a^aia 
naited  in  a  Roman  edition  of  them,  which  I  shall  lose  no  time  in  publishing, 
I  will  not  now  request  your  attention,  most  blessed  Father,  to  some 
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odMT  firagments  of  these  same  Codices,  though  they  are  worthy  of  pub* 
licatioo.  'May  I  be  pennitted  to  express  my  joy,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

(Signed)  Anoblo  Mai, 

First  Librarian  of  the  Vntican  .^ 

JBe/xofit.-^£very  friend  of  science,  and  especiaUy  every  lover  of  au- 
ti(|oarian  pursaits,  will  rejoice  to  learn  that  the  enterprising  traveller 
Signer  Beizoni,  whose  death,  in  Egypt,  was  so  currently  reported,  and 
so  generally  believed,  is  now  alive  and  vrall  in  London.  He  has  been 
absent  ten  years,  five  of  which  he  has  employed  in  arduous  researches 
after  the  curious  remains  of  antiqni^  in  Kgypt  and  Nubia.  The  iamous 
sarcophagus  of  alabaster,  discovered  by  him  in  Thebes,  is  safely  deposited 
in  the  hands  of  the  British  Consul  in  Alexandria,  waiting  its  embarkation 
for  England,  along  with  the  obelisk,  39  feet  long,  taken  by  Mr.  fielzoni, 
from  Philte,  above  the  first  cataract  of  the  Nile.  The  Journal  of  his 
discoveries  in  Egypt  and  Nubia,  and  of  his  journey  on  the  coast  of 
■the  Red  Sea  and  the  Oasis,  will  be  published  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
model  of  the  beautiful  tomb  discovered  by  him  in  Thebes  will  be  erected 
as  soon  as  a  convenient  place  shall  be  found  for  its  reception. 

Death  cf  Ritchie  the  African  Traveller.-'^We  regret  to  state  that  in 
this  gentleman,  another  of  our  countiymen  is  to  be  added  to  the  melancholy 
list  of  those  who  have  fallen  victims  to  their  zeal  in  prosecuting  discoveries 
into  the  interior  of  Africa,  under  the  auspices  of  our  African  association. 
After  such  repeated  admonitions  of  the  folly  of  the  attempt,  we  hope 
that  the  directors  of  this  useful  society  will  abandon  the  pro- 
secution of  their  researches  in  a  quarter  which  has  already  proved .  so 
iatal  to  European  adventurers,  and  seek  to  employ  such  as  are  still  willing 
to  engage  in  these  desperate  though  highly  meritorious  undertakings  in 
aome  other  part  of  Africa,  where  the  climate  is  less  fatal  and  the  chance 
of  success  greater. 

Ancient  Copy  of  Homer. ^^A  manoscript  copy  of  the  Iliad  of  Homer 
of  the  fourth  century,  with  60  pictures  equally  ancient,  has  lately  been 
discovered  in  the  Ambrosian  library,  at  Milan.  The  characters  are  square 
capitals,  a\:cording  to  the  usage  of  the  last  ages,  without  distinction  of 
words,  without  accents,  or  the  aspirates;  that  is  to  say,  in  short,  without 
any  sign  of  the  modern  Greek  orthography.  The  pictures  are  upon 
vellum,  and  represent  the  principal  circumstances  mentioned  in  the  Iliad. 
M.  Angelo  Maio,  professor  in  tbe  Ambrosian  College,  has  caused  the 
^S.  to  be  printed  in  one  volume,  with  engravings  from  the  pictures, 
and  thie  numerous  scholia  attached  to  the  manuscripts.  These  new  scholia 
fill  more  than  36  pages  of  large  folio,  are  all  of  a  very  ancient  date, 
and  the  greater  part  of  them  by  authors  anterior  to  the  Christian  sera 
and  to  the  schooP  of  Alexandria.  The  authors  quoted  are  one  hundred 
and  fifty  in  number.  The  manuscript,  however,  does  not  contain  the 
Iliad  entire,  but  only  the  fragments  which  relate  to  the  pictures. 

Imitations  cf  Cameos^  Agates,  ifc. — There  is  something  very  curious  in  the 
conception,  and  very  turtunate  if  the  success  of  it  be  at  all  equal 
to  what  is  reported,  of  an  attempt  to  imitate  cameos  of  different  colours, 
as  they  appear  in  certain  antique  gems.  This  subject  has  long  occupied 
the  attention  of  M.  Duroersau  of  Paris,  and  his  endeavours  are  said 
at  length  to  have  completely  succeeded.  This  amateur  has  long  been 
conversant  with  different  branches  of  antiquities,  particularly  with  medals 
and  engraved  stones,  his  mode  of  imitating  certain  classes  of  which  is 
aaid  to  be  as  follows.  After  having  taken  impressions,  by  means  of 
moulds,  from  the  original  cameos,  he  gives  them,  the  various  colours,  of 
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•gates,  «nd  sardonyxes,  by  a  faithful  imitation  of  the  layers  of  colouring 
matter  interposed,  or  even  superposed  with  their  clouds  and  othef  accidents. 
Under  a  glass  these  copies  represent  their  originals  so  perfectly  as  to 
deceive  the  eye.  Connoisseurs,  therefore,  instead  of  resting  contented, 
as  they  were  obliged  to  do  before,  with  simple  impressions,  may  now  indulge 
themselves  with  ^ac-«im/c*  of  these  antiojuities.  The  inventor  has  already 
formed  an  extensive  collection  of  his  ingenious  imitations,  and  sold  selections 
from  it,  more  or  less  numerous,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  purchaser. 

Conversion  of  Rags  inlo  Sugar, — Dr.  Vogel,  Member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences,  has  submitted  to  a  careful  examination  in  the 
laboratoiy  of  the  Academy  of  Munich  the  surprising  discovery  of  Mr« 
Braconnot,  of  Nancy,  of  the  effects  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  on  wood 
■and  linen.  He  has  not  only  fully  confirmed  this  discovery,  so  as  to  lay 
before  the  Academy  an  essay  on  the  subject,  and  shew  the  products  resulting 
from  the  original  experiments,  but  has  also  extended  his  own  experiments, 
with  equal  success,  to  other  similar  vegetable  substances,  such  as  old  paper, 
both  printed  and  written  upon,  and  cut  straw.  By  diluting  the  sulphuric 
acid  with  a  due  addition  of  water,  saw-dust,  cut  linen,  paper,  &c.  were 
converted  into  gum  and  saccharine  matter.  It  must  excite  great  interest  in 
all  reflecting  minds,  to  see  an  indissoluble,  tasteless  substance,  like  the 
filaments  of  wood,  converted,  by  chemical  reaction,  into  two  new  bodies ; 
and  chemistry  thus  exercise  a  power,  which,  but  lately,  appeared  to  belong 
to  nature  alone,  and  in  particular  to  vegetation ;  for  this  artificial  forma- 
tion of  sugar  and  gum,  now  discovered,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
extraction  of  these  two  substances  from  bodies  in  which  they  already 
existed,  a  process  which  has  been  known  from  time  immemorial.  What 
has  now  been  discovered  is  a  transformation^  a  metamorphosiSf  of  which 
the  most  ingenious  chemist  had  previously  no  idea ;  and  it  affords  a  new 
proof  of  the  boundless  extent  of  the  domain  of  practical  chemistry.  A 
paper  upon  Dr.  Vogel's  repetition  and  investigation  of  Mr.  Braconnot's 
experiments,  aud  those  added  by  himself,  is  promised  in  one  of  the  next 
numbers  of  the  Journal  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  published  by  the 
Bavarian  Polytechnic  Society. 

Printed  Maps. — ^The  celebrated  Firmin  Didot  is  now  employed  in 
engraving  the  dies  for  moveable  types  for  printing  maps,  which  will,  it  is 
affirmed,  equal  those  engraved  on  copper.  Many  attempts  have  already 
been  made  tor  the  attainment  of  this  object,  amongst  which  the  specimens 
of  Messrs.  Haas,  of  Basil,  and  Periaux,  of  Rouen,  (who  sent  to  the  Ex- 
hibition of  Arts,  at  Paris;  last  year,  a  beautiful  map  of  the  Lower  Seine), 
are  particularly  distinguished.  None  of  them,  however,  satisfy  the  ex- 
pectation of  connoisseurs;  Itut  it  is  hoped  that  M.  Didot,  by  his  well- 
known  talents  and  zeal,  will  succeed  in  conquering  the  difficulties  which 
have  hitherto  opposed  the  complete  success  of  this  important  branch  of 
typography,  which,'^  originally  a  German  invention,  has  oeen  practised  at 
intervals,  chiefly  by  natives  of  that  country,  down  to  the  present  period. 
Brectkopff  earned  it  perhaps  nearer  to  a  finished  style  of  execution  about 
the  year  177 f,  giving  to  it  the  name  of  typometry;  an  art  which  he  cultivated 
with  assiduity,  and  constantly  endeavoured  to  improve.  Much,  however, 
has  he  left  to  be  done.  Inveniis  facile  est  addere:  it  is,  therefore,  to  be 
hoped,  that  M .  Didot*s  great  practical  knowledge  will  enable  him  to  facilitate 
the  very  troublesome  process  of  his  predecessors,  and  to  add  greatly  to  its 
effects. 

Self-acting  Hflrp.— Under  this  name,  Messrs.  Clementi  and.  Co.  of 
London,  have  invented  a  new  instrument,  which  is  likely  to  prove  at  once 
pleasing  and  useful.    It  works  by  barrels,  like  a  barrel  organ ;  but  the  action 
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takes  place  ou  strings,  in  the  manner  of  a  piano-forte^  to  whose  tone  it 
assimilates.  It  is  provided  with  flutes  and  a  triangle,  forming  a  complete 
band;  but,  instead  of  requiring  to  be  turned  by  a  handle,  Uie  action  is 
mechanically  produced,  and  it  only  requires  to  be  wound  up  occasionally. 

La  Lande^B  Journey  to  India.-^'M.,  De  La  Lande,  associate  naturalist  to 
the  lung's  garden  at  Paris,  has  just  set  out  on  his  travels  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  where  he  will  pursue  his  researches  in  botany,  zoology,  and 
the  various  departments  of  natural  history.  He  will  proceed  thence  to 
India,  to  promote  there  the  ulterior  object  of  his  mission  in  the  Indian 
Seas. 

Turnip  Fly. — From  experiments  made  by  Lord  Thanet  and  Mr.  Grey,  it 
has  been  ascertained,  that  lime  sown  by  hand,  or  distributed  by  a  machine, 
is  an  infallible  protection  to  turnips  against  the  ravages  of  this  destructive 
insect.  It  should  be  applied  as  soon  as  the  turnips  come  up,  and  in  the 
same  daily  rotation  in  wnich  they  were  sown.  The  lime  should  be  slacked 
immediately  before  it  is  used,  if  the  air  be  not  sufficiently  moist  to  render 
that  operation  imnecessary. 

NevD  Mode  of  Grafting  Trees* — ^The  common  method  of  grafting,  by 
making  a  transverse  section  in  the  bark  of  the  stock,  and  a  perpeudicular 
slit  below  it,  is  frequently  unsuccessful.  It  is,  therefore,  recommended  in 
a  late  number  of  the  Annales  de  CktmiCf  to  reverse  the  operation,  by  making 
the  vertical  slits  above  the  transverse  section,  and  piishing  the  bud  upwards 
into  its  position. 

Mode  of  preserving  fruit  from  the  Effects  of  Frost, — M.  Bienenberg,  of 
Leynitz,  in  Siberia,  has  contrived  a  sort  of  rope  made  of  straw,  or  hemp, 
with  which  he  envelopes  fruit  trees,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  them 
against  the  frost ;  the  ends  of  the  rope  being,  for  this  purpose,  put  into,  and 
reaching  to  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  filled  with  spring  water.  A  single  vessel 
will  suffice  for  several  trees,  by  winding  the  same  rope,  or  many  united 
ropes,  round  all  of  them,  and  placing  the  two  ends  in  the  vessel^  which 
should  be  four  or  five  yards  distant  from  the  trees,  care  being  taken  that  the 
branches  do  not  touch  the  ice  upon  the  surface  of  the  water.  From  the  use 
of  this  remedy  its  inventor  has  for  several  years  derived  great  advantagio^^. 
Jt  has  also  been  proved  in  many  parts  of  Prussia  and  Poknd,  and  always 
been  successful.  Its  adoption  will  be  particularly  useful  for  apricots,  whicJ} 
blossoming  early,  are  more  exposed  to  the  destructive  effects  of  late  firosts 
than  most  other  trees. 

New  Mode  of  Fattening  Pigs^^A  pig,  belonging  to  Mr.  Fisher,  of  Seresby 
Inn,  lately  gained,  by  feeding  on  Indian  corn,  in  the  course  of  six  week^ 
and  three  days,  the  enormous  weight  of  15  stone.  This  mode  of  feeding 
has  long  been  known  to  the  Neapolitans,  whose  pig^  are  so  fat  as  hardly  tf> 
be  able  to  move. 

Dry  Rot^ — ^It  is  asserted  in  several  respectable  journals,  that  this  most 
destructive  enemy  of  buildings^  which  generally  commences  its  ravages  in 
the  cellars,  may  be  prevented,  or  its  progress  checked,  by  whitewashing 
them  yearly,  mixing  with  the  wash  as  much  copperas  as  will  give  them  a 
clear  yellow  hue. 

Royal  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres  at  Paris. — This 
academy  has  proposed  the  .following  subject  for  the  prize  to  be  awarded 
in  1821: — '^  To  compare  die  monuments  which  remain  of  the  ancien( 
empire  of  Persia  ana  Chaldea,  either  edifices,  basso  relievos,  statues, 
or  mscriptions,  amulets,  engraved  stones,  coins,  cylinders,  &c.  with  th^ 
religious  doctrifies  and  allegories  contained  in  the  Zend  AvestOy  and  with 
the  indications  and  data  which  have  been  preserved  to  us  by  Hebrew, 
Grreekp  Latin,  and  Oriental  writers,  on  the  opinions  and  customs  of  the  Persians 
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nod  Cfaaldeans;  and  to  illustrate  and  exf^ain  them,  as  much  as  possiUe,  by 
each  other."  TTie  prize  is  a  gold  medal  of  1,500  francs  value.  The  essays 
are  to  be  written  in  Latin  or  French,  and  sent  before  the  1st  of  April^  1821. 
The  prize  will  be  adjudged  in  July  following. 

Xtafy. — ^The  search  of  the  Tiber  for  remains  of  antiquity  has  commenced 
at  Rome,  though  it  is  said  with  little  success.  The  excavations  at  Pompeii, 
however,  are  carried  on  very  successfully ;  and  several  new  edifices  are  said 
to  have  been  discovered  in  the  street  which  leads  to  the  Temple  of  Iris,  to 
that  of  Hercules,  and  to  the  Theatre.  Some  surgical  instruments  of  good 
workmanship  are  said  also  to  have  been  found  amongst  the  ruins. 

Andre  Mustoridi,  well  known  as  a  respectable  historiographer,  especially 
by  the  publication  of  the  fragments  of  several  Greek  unpublished  authors, 
has  fixed  his  residence  in  Venice.  He  had  formerly  been  for  some  time  at 
Vienna,  to  consult  the  rich  cabinet  of  medals  in  that  capital,  previous  to  the 
completion  of  the  third  jvolume  of  his  great  work,  entitled  Illustrazioni 
Corcyrese,  the  first  volume  of  which  was  published  in  1811,  at  Milan,  where 
it  was  followed  by  a  second  in  1817.  The  third  is  appropriated  to  the 
moneys  of  Corcyra,  now  Corfu,  the  birth-place  of  the  autnor,  who  had  been 
appointed,  by  the  public  authorities  of  his  country,  historiographer  of  the 
Ionian  Isles. 

Oriental  MSS. — A  collection  of  nearly  500  Persian,  Arabic,  and  Turkish 
MSS.  has  lately  been  added  at  once  to  the  treasures  already  possessed  by 
the  Asiatic  Museum  of  St.  Petersburgh  Academy.-  They  were  collected  in 
Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Persia,  by  M.  Rousseau,  formerly  the  consul- 
general  of  France  at  Alq)po,  and  afi^rwards  at  Bagdad,  a  gentleman  well 
versed  in  the  different  languages  of  the  East.  On  their  arrival  in  France 
they  were  purchased  by  the  Russian  agents,  before  any  comperition  could 
arrive  from  other  countries.  The  Asiatic  Museum,  which  was  previously 
distinguished  by  its  fine  collection  of  Chinese,  Japanese,  Maritchon,  Mingol, 
Thai  muck,  and  Tungusian  writings,  has,  by  this  sudden  and  important 
addition  of  Mussulman  MSS.,  gained  as  much  in  utility  as  it  has  acquired  in 
rank  and  reputation  among  similar  collections  in  foreign  countries. 

New  Astronomical  Society, — An  Astronomical  Society,  on  an  extensive 
scale,  and  very  liberal  plan,  was  established  in  London  on  the  8th  of 
February  last.  Its  first  meeting  was  held  on  the  10th  of  March,  at  the  house 
of  the  Uecdogical  Sodety,  in  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden,  and  was  very 
DumerousW  attended.  A  paper  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pearson  was  read  on  the 
subject  01  a  new  micrometer,  which  he  has  invented  for  measuring  small, 
distances  in  the  field  of  a  telescope.  It  is  founded  on  the  doubly  renacting 
property  of  rock-crystal,  and  promises  to  be  a  great  acquisition  to  astrono- 
■uoeQ  instruments.  Several  valuable  works  on  the  subject  of  astronomy 
were  presented  to  the  society,  as  the  foundation  of  a  li|^rary,  and  many  new 
ttiembers  were  proposed. 

Singular  Publication. — ^A  letter  from  Berlin  states,  that  the  police  have 
seized,  in  all  the  booksellers*  shops  in  that  city,  the  work  of  M.  Brenneck, 
advertised  some  time  since  in  several  journals,  under  the  title  of  **  A  Proof 
irom  the  Bible,  that  Christ  after  his  Crucifixion  remained  Twenty-seven 
Years  ^yion  £aTth,  and  promoted  in  silence  the  good  of  Humanity.'^  It  is 
difficult  to  say  which  oujf^t  to  create  the  greater  surprise,  the  writing  of  such 
a  book  as  this,  or  the  means  resorted  to  for  its  suppression. 

Beauties  of  tke  AntijacMn. — ^We  are  tempted  by  its  singular  absurditir  to 
extract  the  following  initiatory  sentences  of  the  "  Religious  Retrospect '  of 
the  last  Antijacobin  Review : — **  By  the  time  this  number  will  issue  horn 
the  press,  the  election  in  England  at  least  will  be  neariy  concluded.  In 
some  cases  the  result  has  been  gratifying.    Public  indignation  has  driven  Sir 
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Godfrey  Webster  from  the  repr^ntation  of  the  county  of  Sussex ;  and  the 
city  of  London,  by  rejecting  Waithman,  has  shewn  that  vulgarity  and  igno- 
rance n>ay  succeed  for  a  time  only ;  but  that  the  principles  of  the  constitution 
are  better  understood  than  WRithnaan  supposes,  and  more  dearly  cherished 
than  to  be  committed  to  his  care/'  These  are  the  knotty  points  of  fkith 
discussed  —  these  the  important  proceedings  in  these  extraordinary  days  of 
relig*)us  exertions  recorded  in  the  pages  of  a  journal  which  professes  to  be 
the  oracle  of  the  high  church  ana  king  party  —  the  very  quintessence  of 
<)rthodoxy  in  faith  and  in  politics,  and  a  main  pillar  of  the  established  order 
of  things. 


ANECDOTES 

OF  THE  LATE  GEORGE  III. 


[Of  our  late  lamented  Sovereign  we  purpose  from  time  to  time  to  give  a  selection 
cif  the  best  and  most  authentio  anecdotes  that  have  been  published,  purposing 
Jn  so  doing  to  record  and  to  preserve  what  is  valuable,  rather  than  aiming  to 
give  what  is  new  in  illustration  of  his  character.] 


Lord  Mansfield,  on  making  a  report  to  the  King  of  the  conviction  of 
Mr.  Malowny,  a  Catholic  priest,  who  was  found  guilty,  in  the  county  of 
Surrey,  of  celebrating  mass,  was  induced,  by  a  sense  of  reason  and  hurna* 
nity,  to  represent  to  his  Majesty  the  excessive  severity  of  the  penalty  which 
the  law  imposed  for  the  otFence.  The  King,  in  a  toue  of  the  most  heartfelt 
benignity,  immediately  answered,  "  God  forbid,  my  lord,  that  religious 
difference  in  opinion  should  sanction  persecution,  or  admit  of  one  man 
within  my  realms  suffering  unjustly;  issue  a  pardon  immediately  for  Mr* 
Malowny,  and  see  thut  he  is  set  at  hberty/' 

The  same  tolerant  and  liberal  principles  —  the  same  truly  Christian  spirit, 
characterized  him  in  private  as  in  public,  two  or  three  pleasing  instances  of 
which  are  upon  record.  At  the  York  Assizes,  in  1803,  the  clerk  of  a 
mercantile  house  in  I^cds  was  tried  on  a  charge  of  forgery,  found  guilty, 
and  cmidemned  to  death.  His  family,  at  Halifax,  was  very  respectable; 
and  his  father,  in  particular,  bore  an  excellent  character.  Immediately 
after  the  sentence  was  passed  on  the  unfortunate  young  man,  a  dissenting 
minister  of  the  Baptist  persuasion,  who  had  long  been  intimate'  with  the 
father,  ventured  to  address  his  Majesty  in  a  petition,  soliciting  the  pardon 
of  tlie  son  of  his  friend.  Fully  aware  that  it  had  been  almost  an  invariable 
rule  with  the  government  to  grant  no  pardon  in  cases  of  forgery,  he  had 
little  hope  of  success ;  but,  contrary  to  his  expectation,  his  petition  pre- 
vailed, and  the  reprieve  was  granted.  Xhat  the  solicitation  of  a  private 
individual  should  have  succeeded,  when  similar  applications,  urged  by 
numbers,  and  supported  by  great  interest,  had  uniformly  failed,  may  excite 
surprise,  and  deserves  particular  observation. — The  following  circumstances, 
however,  the  veracity  of  which  may  be  relied  upon,  will  fully  explain  tlie 
singularity  of  the  fact.  In  the  year  1803,  a  dignified  divine,  preaching 
before  the  Royal  Family,  happened  to  quote  a  passage  illustrating  his  subject 
from  a  living  writer,  whose  name  he  did  not  at  the  time  mention.  The 
King,  who  was  always  remarkably  attentive,  was  struck  with  the  quotation, 
and  immediately  noted  the  passage  for  inquiry.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
service,  he  asked  the  preacher  from  whom  his  extract  had  been  takfu?  and 
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,betng  informed  that  the  author  was  a  dissentiiig  minister  in  Yorkslure,  he 
expressed  a  wish  to  have  a  cop^  of  the  original  discourse.  The  royal 
inchnation  wbs  accordingly  im|mrted  to  the  author,  who  lost  no  time  in 
complying  with  it,  accompanying  the  work  with  a  very  modest  letter,  ex- 
pressive of  the  high  sense  which  the  writer  entertained  of  the  honour 
conferred  upon  him.  His  Majesty  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  production^ 
as  to  signify  his  readiness  to  serve  the  author.  The  case  of  the  above  y^ung 
man  shortly  after  afforded  this  amiable  and  disinterested  minister  an  op- 
portunity of  supplicating,  at  the  hands  of  the  Monarch,  the  exercise  of  his 
royal  prerogative.  The  dissenting  minister  here  alluded  to  was  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Fawcett,  and  the  discourse  was  his  celebrated  '^  Essay  on 
Anger,'^  which  has  since  that  period  been  often  reprinted.  The  life  of  this 
excellent  man  has  been  lately  published  by  his  son,  who,  with  peculiar 
diffidence,  only  makes  a  distant  allusion  to  this  anecdote.  liis  motives  for 
not  emblazoning,  whilst  his  late  Majesty  lived,  the  successful  iuterfcrence  of 
his  relation,  will  be  appreciated  by  every  lover  of  decorum  and  propriety. 

It  is  said  to  have  been  the  King  who  tirst  suggested  to  Mr.  West  the 
professional  study  of  the  Scripture  histoiyj  in  which  that  venerable  artist  has 
feince  so  eminently  excelled,  and  that  he  desired  him  to  bring  his  drawings ' 
to  the  palace  for  his  inspection.  Mr.  West  did  so;  and  came  at  a  time 
when  the  Sovereign  had  with  him  some  dignified  clei-gymeu  of  the  higher 
order.  The  company  were  all  gratified  with  the  sketches,  and  particularly 
their  accordance  with  the  sacred  text,  affordint;  proof  oF  the  painter's  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Scriptures.  '*  And  do  you  know  how  that  was?''  said 
his  Majesty  to  the  prelate  who  made  the  remark.  "  Not  exactly,  your 
Majesty." — "  Why,  my  lord,  I'll  tell  you,  Mr.  West's  parents  were 
Quakers,  and  they  teach  their  children  to  read  the  Bibl.e  very  young — I  wish 
that  was  more  the  case  with  us,  my  lord." 

The  King  was  one  day  passing  in  his  carriage  through  a  place  near  one  of 
the  royal  palaces,  when  tne  rabble  were  gathered  together  to  interrupt  the 
worship  ot  the  dissenters :  his  Majesty  stopped  to  know  the  cause  of  the 
hubbub,  and  being  answered  it  was  only  some  affair  between  the  town's 
peofJe  and  the  methodists,  he  replied,  loud  enough  to  he  heard  by  many, 
"  The  methodists  are  a  quiet  good  kind  of  people,  and  will  disturb  nobody : 
and  if  I  can  learn  that  any  persons  in  my  employ  disturb  them,  they  shall 
be  immediately  dismissed."  The  King's  most  gracious  speech  was  speedily 
recapitulated  through  the  whole  town,  and  persecution  has  not  dareu  to  lilt 
its  hand  there  since  that  period. 

Notwithstanding  this,  however,  intolerance  crept  into  one  of  the  royal 
palaces  —  we  believe  Kensington.  The  King  seeing  a  female  domestic  in 
tears,  catechised  her  On  the  cause ;  and  finding  that  her  grief  arose  from 
being  prohibited  by  her  superior  from  going  to  a  dissienting  meeting  in  the 
neighbourhood,  his  Majesty  called  that  superior,  and  reproved  her  sharply, 
declaring  that  he  would  suffer  no  persecution  during  his  reign. 

The  ardour  with  which  his  Majesty  engaged  in  the  services  of  the  church 
could  not  but  be  remarked  by  all  his  fellow-worshippers.  Bishop  Watson, 
however,  says,  ''  The  late  Dr.  Heberden  told  me,  that  the  clergyman  at 
Windsor,  on  a  day  when  the  Athanasian  Creed  was  to  be  read,  began  with. 
Whosoever  will  bi  saved,  &c.  The  King,  who  usually  responded  with  a 
loud  voice,  was  silent.  The  minister  repeated,  in  a  higher  tone,  his  WhO' 
soever,  &c.  The  King  continued  silent.  At  length  the  Apostles^  Creed 
was  repeated  by  the  minister,  and  the  King  followed  him  throughout  with  a 
distinct  and  audible  voice.'*  This  we  do  not  consider  as  an  indication  of 
the  King's  hesitation  as  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  but  to  the  uncharitable 
clauses  too  intimately  connected  with  it,  in  this  part  of  the  litui^  of  our 
established  church. 
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is.  Monthly  r^mbers,  at  Qs.  6d*  each. 

Portraits  of  British  Poets,  from  Chaucer  to  Cowper,  No.  L  8vo.  l^s* 
4to.  24s. 

Views  in  Paris  and  its  Environs,  from  Drawings  made  by  Mr.  Frederick 
Nash;  the  Literary  Department  by  Mr.  John  Scott.  Nos.' I.  and  iL  con-* 
taining  Six  Views  each.    .Royal  4to.     16s.    To  be  (completed  in  10  Nos. 

Views  taken  in  the  French  Capital  and  its  Vicinity.  By  Captain  Battey. 
Imj)erial  8vo.     Part  I.     12s. 

Six  Views  of  the  City  of  Bath,- in  Colours.    11. 10s. 

Battey*s  Italian  Scenery,  No.  XII.  and  last.     lt)s«  6d. 

Fac-Similes  of  Dmwiugs  by  the  Dutch  Masters ;  by  Tlools  Van  Amstel. 
Part  U,  21.  2s. 

A  Progressive  Drawing  Book,  in  Water  Colours,  of  Select  Uural  Scenery. 
By  J.  Hassell.     No.  I.    5s.  each  number. 

GEOOnAfHY. 

The  Western  Gazetteer;  or.  Emigrant's T)irectory.  By  Samuel  R.  Brown. 
8vo.     10s. 

Oliver's  Geographical  Synopsis  of  the  Wotld,  and  Topographical  View  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Sheets,  7s.  cdoored,  10s.  6a,  on  a  roller,  14s. 

A  System  of  British  Geography,  for  the  Use  of  Schools*  Illustrated  with 
30  Engravings.    By  H.  J.  Blease,  Private  Teacher.    5s. 

Thomson's  Cabinet  Atlas.    Imperial  4to.    21.  2s. 

A  Gazetteer  of  tlie  Colonies  of  Great  Britain.    No.  T.    8vo.    2s. 

Part  I.  of  a  New  and  Compendious  System  of  Modem  Geography.  By 
Thomas  Myers,  A.M.  of  the  R.  M.  Academy,  Woolwich.  7s.  To  be  com- 
pleted in  24  monthly  parts,  forming  two  quarto  volumes. 

HISTORY    AND  CaKONOLOOY. 

A  History  of  the  United  States  t)efore  the  Revolution^  viith  some  Account 
vf'tbe  Aborigines.    By  Ezekiel  Sanford.     8vo.    :14s. 

An  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Progress  of  Kaowledge  in  England,  from  the 
Conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  Uie  End  of  the  Rngn  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
By  J.  G.  ;Barkoe.    4to.  IL  Is.  large  ptp»9  BL  2s. 

The  Exile,  an  Historical  Memoir,    t&io.    4s.  6d. 

A  Compendious  History  of  the  Chupeh  of  God.  By  the  Rev.  Cornelias 
Ives,  M*  A.  Rector  of  Bradden,  Nortbmstonshiw.    ISme.    Ss.  i6d. 

Vindicise  Hibernics :  an  Attempt  to  cUvelope  and  expose  a  few  «f  the 
multifarious  Errors  and  Falsehoods  respecting  Ireland^  m  the  Histories  of 
May,  Temple,  Whitelook,  Lelaiid,  Warner,  MBcauley,  Hvune^  tod  otben. 
By  M.  Carey.    8vo.    las. 
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A  Sjrnopsis  of  the  History  of  England.  By  Thomas  Kitchanu  Ss.  6d. 
plain,  ds.  6d.  coloured. 

A  Chronological  Chart,  shewing  in  one  View  the  Contemporary  Sove- 
reigns of  Europe,  from  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England  to  the  Present 
Time,  on\i  sheet  of  atlas  drawing  paper,  5s.  plain,  7s.  finely  coloured. 

The  Chronology  of  the  last  Fifty  Years.  Royd  18mo.  12s.  or  13s.  in 
red. 

•   Le  Neuvi^me  livre  des  M^moires  Historiques  de  Napoleon,  ^crit  par  iui- 
m^me.    8vo.     12s.    Translated  by  Mr.  0*Meara.     10s.  6d. 

The  History  of  Spain,  from  the  Earliest  Ages  to  the  Return  of  Ferdinand 
VII.  in  1814.    ByF.  Thunle.     12mo.    8s.  6d. 

Memoirs  of  the  Early  Campaigns  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  Portugal 
and  Spain.    By  an  Officer  employed  in  his  Army.    8vo.     3s.  6d. 

An  Historical  Account  of  the  'Rise  and  Progress  >of  the  Secession.  By 
Mr.  John  Brown,  late  of  Haddington.     12mo.     Is.  6d. 

The  History  of  the  Crusades.    By  Charles  Mills,  Esq.    2  vols.  8vo.  H.  48. 

An  Historical  and  Statistical  Account  of  the  Principalities  of  Wallachia 
and  Moldavia.  By  William  Wilkinson,  Esq.  late  his  Britannic  Majesty's 
Consul  to  the  above-mentioned  Principalities.     8vo.    9s. 

George  the  Third,  his  Court  and  Family.     2  vols.  8vo.     ll.  Is. 

The  Bruce  and  Wallace,  published  from  Two  Ancient  Manuscripts  pre- 
served in  the  Libi-ary  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates;  with  Notes,  Biographical 
Sketches,  and  a  Glossary.  By  John  Jamieson,  D.  D.  4to.  61.  6s.  boards, 
(only  250  copies  printed*) 

Coxe's  Lite  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  2d  edition.  6  vols,  8vo.  and 
a  4to.  atlas.    51.  58. 

The  First  Volume  of  a  New  and  Improved  History  of  Ireland.    By  M. 
M'Dermot.    8vo.  12s. 
'  The  Edinbuiigh  Annual  Register  for  1816.    8vo.  11.  Is. 

LAW. 

Report  of  the  Action,  Wright  v.  Clement,  for  certain  Libels  pabiished  in 
Cobbett's  Political  Register. 

An  Historical  Account  of  the  British  Army,  and  the  Law  Military,  as 
declared  by  the  Ancient  and  Modem  Statutes,  and  Articles  of  War,  for  its 
Government,  &c.  By  the  late  E.  Samuel,  President  of  his  Majesty's  Court 
*at  Berbice.     8vo.     11.  • 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Dilapidations,  Reinstatements, 
Wastes,  &c.     By  James  Elmes,  Architect.    4s. 

.    'Report  of  the  Trial,  Curling  v.  Buck,  for  Breach  of  Promise  of  Marriage, 
with  Notes.    By  John  Buck.     8vo. 

Holt's  Law  of  Shipping.     2  vols,    royal  8vo.    2l.  2s. 

Reports  of  Trials  in  the  Courts  of  Canada,  relative  to  the  Destruction  of 
the  Earl  of  Selkirk's  Settlement  on  the  Red  River,  with  Observations*.  By 
A.  Amos,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law.    8vo.    7s.  6d. 

The  Student's  Guide  to  the  Inner  Temple.  Published  by  Order  of  the 
Treasurer  and  Masters  of  the  Bench.     Is. 

Howell's  State  Trials.    Volume  XX VIL    ll.lls.6d. 

A  Compendious  Practical  Assistant  in  Proceeding  in  the  Ring's  Bench. 
8vo.    10s.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  the  Prerogative  of  the  Crown,  and  the  relative 
Duties  and  Rights  of  the  Subject,  &c.    By  Joseph  Chitty.    Royal  Bvo. 
.  11.  Is. 
-     Commercial  Law.    By  J.  Chitty.     11.  lis.  6d. 

Statutes  ofthe  United  Kingdom,  59  Geo.  III.    8vo.     11.  4s.  6d. 

Repofti  of  Cases  of  Controverted  Elections  in  the  Sixth  ParHament  of  the 
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United  Kingdom.  By  Uvedale,  Corbett,  and  R.  Daniell,  Esqrs.  Barristers 
at  Law.     8vo.  9s. 

Impey's  Forms.    8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
relative  to  the  Author  of  the  Trifling  Mistake.  Edited  by  J.  C.  Hobhouse, 
Esq.  F.R.S.  8vo.  5s. 

An  authentic  Report  of  the  Trial  of  the  Action  of  Cullen  v,  Morris.    3s. 

Letter  addressed  to  the  Master  of  the  King's  Bench,  on  the  Practice  of  the 
Office  of  Pleas  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  aj  Paul  Dickenson.  Letter  the 
First,  on  Subpoena  and  Declaration.     Ss.  6d. 

Observations  -on  the  Plan  for  the  more  frequent  Delivery  of  Gaols.  By 
Robert  Fellowes,  Esq.     8vo.  Is,  6d. 

A  Letter  to  Sir  Robert  Gifford,  knight,  His  Majesty's  Attorney  General. 
2s.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  Sir  John  Newport,  on  the  Commission  appointed  to  inquiio 
into  the  Duties,  Salaries,  &c.  of  Officers  of  the  Courts  of  Justice  in  England ; 
with  Observations  on  the  Office  of  Master  in  Chancery.  By  E.  P.  Stratford, 
Esq.  3s.  6d. 

MATHEMATICS. 

George  Bidder's  Mental  Arithmetic.     Is.  6d. 

An  Introduction  to  Solid  Geometry,  and  to  the  Study  of  Chrystallography. 
By  N.  S.  Barker.     With  plates.     8vo.  12s. 

MECHANICS.  ' 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Mechanics.  By  W.  Whewell,  M.  A.  Vol.  L 
containing  Statics,  and  part  of  Dynamics.     Bvo.  15s. 

An  Analytical  Essay  on  the  Construction  of  Machines,  an  Elementary 
Work.     With  13  Lithographic  plates.    4to.     18s. 

An  Essay  on  Magnetic  Attraction,  particularly  as  respects  the  Deviation 
of  the  Compass  on  Ship-board,  occasioned  by  the  local  Influence  of  the 
Guns,  &c.     By  Peter  Barlow,  of  the  Royal  Militaiy  Academy. 

MEDICINE. 

A  General  Analytical  Indel  to  the  London  Medical  and  Physical 
Journal.     Vol.  I.  to  XL.  inclusive.     8vo.     21s. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Adulterations  of  Food,  and  Culinary  Poisons,  and 
the  Methods  of  Detecting  them.     By  Frederick  Accum.  12mo. 

Observations  on  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  Cancer,  and  on  the  too  frequent 
XJse  of  Mercury.     Bj  Charles  Aldis,  Esq.  Surgeon.    4s.  6d. 

General  Indications  which  relate  to  the  Laws  of  Organic  Life.  By 
Daniel  Pring,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London.  8vo.  128. 

Surgical  Essays.  Second  Part.  By  Astley  Cooper,  F!  R.  S.  and  B.  Tra- 
vers,  F.R.S.     10s.  6d. 

An  Account  of  the' Varioloid  Epidemic  which  has  lately  prevailed  in 
Edinburgh  and  other  Parts  of  Scotland ;  with  Observations  on  the  Identity 
of  Chicken-Poi  with  modified  Small-Pox.  By  John  Thomson,  M.  D. 
F.  R.  S.  E.  &c.  &c.    10s.  6d. 

Medico-Chirui^ical  Transactions.    Vol.  X.  Part  II.    7s.  6d. 

An  Account  of  the  various  Modes  of  Shoeing  Horses.  With  Observa- 
tions on  the  Diseases  of  the  Feet  connected  with  Shoeing.  By  Joseph 
Godwin,  Veterinary  Surgeon  to  his  Majesty.  In  8vo.  illustrated  by  plates. 
12s. 

Tic  Douloureux :  a  Treatise  on  this  excruciating  and  painful  Disease  of 
the  Face;  with  Practical  Observations  and  Illustrations,  tending  to  promote 
a  Plan  of  Prevention  and  Radical  Core.     By  an  Army  Saigeon.  7s.  6d. 
'   The  Mother's  Medical  Assistant.    By  Sir  A.  Clarke.  13mo.  4s.  6d. 
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Practical  Observations  on  the  Means  of  Preserving  the  Health  of  Soldiers 
in  Camp  and  Quaiters.    By  Edward  Thomhill  Lascombe,  M.  D. .  8vo.  6s, 

Medical  Notes  on  Climate,  Diseases,  Hospitals,  and  Medical  Schools, 
in  France,  Italy,  and  Switzerland.    By  James  Clark,. M.D.    8vo.    7s. 

A  Histoiy  of  the  Epidemic  Fever  which  prevailed  in  Bristol  during  the' 
▼ears  1817, 1818,  and  1819.  By  James  C.  Prichard,  M.D.  Physician  to  the 
Hospital  and  Infirmary.    8vo.  5s. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Economy  of  Man.   By  Whitlock  Nichollj  M.D.  8yo.  10s. 

A  Treatise  of  Uterine  Haemorrhage.  By  Duncan  Stewart,  Physician  to 
the  Westminster  Dispensary.    8vo.  6s. 

Practical  Remarks  on  tbe  Yellow  Fever.  By  George  Bemie^  Surgeon, 
R.N.    88.6d. 

Illustrations  of  the  Efficacy  of  Compression  and  Percussion,  in  the  Cure  of 
Rheumatism,  Sprains,  and  Debility  of  the  Euremities.  By  William  Balfour, 
M.D,   2s. 

A.  Series  of  Engravings,  representing  the  Bones  of  the  Human  Skeleton; 
with  the  Skeletons  of  some  of  the  Lower  Animals.  By  E.  Mitchell.  Second 
Part.   Imperial  4to.  21s.    Royal  4to.  16s. 

A  Catechism  of  Chemistry,  adapted  to  those  who  are  commencing  the 
study  of  that  science.     18mo.    2s.  6d. 

The  Pharmacologia.    By  T.  Paris.    8vo.   10s. 

MILITARY   AND   NAVAL    AFFAIRS. 

Remarks  on  the  Promotion  of  the  Officers  of  the  Corps  of  Artillery  b  the 
British  Service,  and  on  the  Application  of  that  Arm  in  the  Field.    8vo.  78. 

A  Register  of  Ships  employed  in  the  Service  of  the  Hon.  the  United  East 
India  Company,  from  the  year  1760  to  1819.  By  Horatio  C.A.  Hardy.  8vo. 
16s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  Perpetual  Key  to  the  Almanacks.    By  James  Baanatyne*   2s.  6d. 

Novels  and  Tales  of"  the  Author  of  Waverley."  In  12  vols.  8vo.  with 
engraved  title-pages  and  vignettes.    71.  4s. 

The  Spirit  of  Pascal    32mo.   Is. 

The  Percy  Anecdotes.  By  Sholto  and  Reuben  Percy,  Brothers  of  the 
Benedictine  Monastery,  Mount  Benger.  Parts  I.  to  V.  18mo.  .  2s.  6d. 
each.    To  be  continued  monthly. 

Chefs  d'CEuvre  of  French  Literature.    In  2  vols.  Vol.  I.  prose.  8vo.  12s. 

Four  Letters  to  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Fox,  occasioned  by  his  Sermon  on  the 
Duties  of  Christians  towards  Deists.    By  an  Inquirer.     Is.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  the  Society  of  Schoolmasters,  containing  Outlines  of  a  Plan 
for  Raising  the  Respectability  of  the  Profession.    By  a  Schoolmaster.    6d. 

The  Art  of  Instructing  the  Infant  De^  and  Dumb.  By  J.  P.  Arrowsmith. 
8vo.     10s.  6d. 

An  Historical  Account  of  Inventions  and  Discoveries.  By  J.  F.  Lak6 
Williams.     2  vols.     11. 4s. 

A  Letter  to  the  Author  of  a  Tract  entitled  the  Stage,  published  by  the 
Religious  Tract  Society.    By  James  Plumptre,  B.D.   4d. 

Miscellanies.    By  the  Rev.  Richard  Warner.    2  vols.     12mo.    lOs. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  J.  C*  Villiers,  on  the'  Education  of  the 
Natives  of  India.     By  William  Ward,  of  Serampore.     8vo.    Is. 

Reports  of  M.  le  Compte  de  Capo,  Dl'stria,  and  M.  Rengger,  upon  the 
School  Establishment  of  M.  de  Fellenberg,  at  Hofwyl,  in  Switzerland.  5s. 

Specimens  in  Eccentric  Circular  Turnings,  with  Practical  Instructions  for 
producing  correspouding  Pieces  in  that  Art.    By  J.  H.  Ibbetson.  8vo,  ll.  Is. 

The  Instructive  Pocket  Companion.    By  Joseph  l*aylor.    12mo.    48. 
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Memorabilia ;  or  RecoUectioDs,  Historical,  Biograpbicaly  and  Antiquarian. 
By  James  Savage.    To  be  completed  in  13  Monthly  Numbers.    No.  I.  la. 

The  Sportsman's  llepositoiy,  comprising  a  complete  Series  of  highly- 
finished  £ngravings,  representing  the. Horse  and  Dog  in  all  their  varieties. 
By  John  Scolt.  With  comprehensive  Descriptions.  By  the  Author  of 
British  Field  Sports.    4to.   10s.  6d.  each  Part,  to  be  completed  in  six  Parts.. 

Geraldine>  or  Modes  of  Faith  and  Practice ;  a  Tale.  By  a  Lady.  3  vols. 
12mo.     91s. 

A  Treatise  on  Trolling.    By  T.  F.  Salter,  Author  of  the  Angler's  Guide. 

Lectures,  chiefly  on  the  Drs^matic  Literature  of  the  Age  of  Elizabeth, 
delivered  at  the  Surry  Institution.     By  William  Hazlitt.'    8vo.     12s. 

Character  Essential  to  Success  in  Life :  addressed  to  those  who  are  ap- 
proaching Manhood.     By  Isaac  Taylor,  of  Ongar.    Foolscap  8vo.    58. 

A  Defence  of  the  Scriptural  Doctrines  of  Life,  as  applicable  to  Phy&iology 
and  Medicine.    By  John  G.  Mausford,  Surgeon  at  Bath.     Is.  6d. 

A  Mother's  Journal  dnring  her  Daughter's  last  Illness,  with  a  Preface. 
By  Miss  Jane  Taylor.     12mo.    3s.  6d. 

Bibliotheca  Britannica.-- By  Robert  Watt,  M.D.    Part  III.    4to.     21s* 

The  Gloiy  of  Regality,  an  Historical  Treatise  of  the  Anointing  and 
Crowning  of  the  Kings  and  Queens  of  England.  By  Arthur  Taylor,  F.S.A. 
8vo.  14s.     A  few  copies  on  large  paper,  li.  4s. 

The  Oxford  University  Calendar,  1820,  corrected  to  December  31,  I^IQ. 

Lessons  of  Thrifb,  published  for  general  benefit.  By  a  Member  of  the 
Save-all  Club.    8vq.     ll.  Is. 

AFaithful  Account  of  the  Ceremonies  and  Processions  observed  in  the 
Coronation  of  the  Kiu^s  and  Queens  of  England.  By  Richard  Thomson. 
5s.  6d.  sewed. 

Campagno  della  Mia.    7s. 

Post  Roads  of  Europe.     Qs. 

Sporting  Anecdotes,  Original  and  Selected.    By  Pierce  Egan.    12mo*   9s. 

General  Rules  for  Repairing  Roads,  with  a  plate.    8vo.     2s. 

The  Master's  Gift  to  his  Apprentice  on  his  First  Set  out.    3s. 

A  Translation  of  Girachino  Greco's  celebrated  Treatise  on  Chess.  By  W. 
Lewis.    8s. 

A  Manuscript  found  in  the  Port  Folio  of  Las  Casas,  containing  Maxims 
aud  Observations  of  Napoleon.     8vo.    4s.  6d. 

A  Guide  to  Young  Brewers,  for  Famihes.  By  a  practical  Brewer.  8vo.  12s . 

Proceedings  at  a  Public  Dinner  given  at  Edinburgh  to  Lord  Erskine.  Also 
a  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Ei-skine.  By  Mr.  Jeffery.  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

Edward  on  the  Pursuit  of  Uuppiness.    Foolscap  8vo.    6s.  Cd. 

A  Continuation  of  the  Compendium  of  Faculty  Decisions,  from  Nov. 
1817,  to  Nov.  1818.     By  Peter  Halkerston,  A.M. 

An  Oration  on  the  Private  Virtues  and  Public  Acts  of  his  late  Majesty, 
George  III.     By  W.  Gardiner.     8vo.  Is. 

Relics  of  Royalty.     3s. 

The  Monastery;  a  Romance.     By  the  Author  of  Waverly.  3  vols.  11. 4s. 

NATURAL   HrSTORY. 

Dialogues  on  Entomology.  With  25  plates.  12mo.  12s;  plain,  18s. 
coloured. 

On  the  Mammoth,  or  Fossil  Elephant,  found  in  the  Joe  at  the  Month  of 
the  River  Lena,  in  Siberia,  with  a  Lithographic  Plate.    2s.  6(1. 

A  General  View  of  the  Stratification  and  Mineralogy  of  Derbyshire.  By 
John  Farey,  Senior.    8vo.   11.  Is. 

Instructions  for  the  Management  of  the  Blow-pipe,  Chemical  Tests,  &c. 
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&c.  intended  to  accompany  Familiar  Lessons  on  Mineralogy.     By  J.  Mawe. 
12mo.     2s.  6d. 

PHILANTHROPY, 

Considerations  on  the  System  of  Parochial  Schools  in  Scotland;  and  on 
the  Advantage  of  establishing  them  in  large  Towns.  By  Thomas  Chalmers, 
D.D.  Glasgow.    Is. 

Rules  proposed  for  the  Government  of  Gaols,  Houses  of  Correction,  and  . 
Penitentiaries ;  to  which  are  added,  Plaiis  of  Prisons  on  improved  Principles, 
and  a  Description,  with  Plates,  of  a  Corn  Mill  and  Water  Mill,  adapted  for 
the  Emplojrment  of  Prisoners.    By  the  Society  for  the  Improvement  of 
Prison  Discipline.    8vo.  9s. 

POETRY. 

A  Subject's  Tribute'  to  the  Memory  of  George  the  Third.  A  Poem ; 
with  copious  Notes,  illustrative  of  his  late  Majesty's  Public  and  Private  Cha- 
racter.  By  James  Everett. 

Patronage,  a  Poem.    By  J.  Brown,  Esq.  Author  of  The  Stage. 

St.  BarSiolomew's  Eve,  a  Tale  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  In  Two 
Cantos.    By  an  under  Graduate  of  the  University  of  Oxford.    3s.  6d. 

Pope's  Essay  on  Man  and  Messiah,  translated  into  Portuguese  Verse,  by 
his  Excellency  the  Viscount  de  Sao  Lourenco.  With  voluminous  An- 
notations in  Eight  Languages,  and  splendid  Enfbellishments.  3  vols.  4to. 
61.  6s. 

Cathluna,  a  Tale,  in  Five  Parts.    Foolscap  8vo.    5s. 

A  Sicilian  Story,  widi  Diego  de  Montilla,  and  other  Poems.  By  Bany 
Cornwall.     ISmo.    7s. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Waiter  Scott,  Esq.  12  vols.  Foolscap  8vo. 
31.12s. 

Orient  Harpings.  By  John  Lawson,  Missionary  at  Calcutta.  Foolscap  Svo. 

I/egitimacy,  a  Tale  for  the  Times.    By  J.  Brown. 

The  Emigrant's  Return,  and  other  Poems.    By  J.  M.  Bartlett.  5s.  6d. 

The  Poetical  Travels  of  Eugenius  and  Antonia.  Translated  from  th« 
French  of  Madame  de  Genlis.    By  Harriet  Jones.     ISmo.    7s. 

A  Translation  of  the  Works  of  Virgil,  partly  original,  and  partly  altered 
from  Dryden  and  Pitt.    By  John  Ring.     2  vols.    8vo.     21.  2s. 

The  Leonora  of  Burger,  the  Feast  of  Eleusis,  of  Schiller.  Translated  into 
Italian  Verse,  with  other  Compositions.     By  W.  Ei.  Frye.     12mo.     4s.  fid. 

Imagination,  in  Two  Parts,  with  Illustrative  Notes.    8vo.     6s. 

Poems,  never  before  printed.  Written  by  John  Gay.  With  a  Sketch  of  his 
life,  from  the  Manuscripts  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Bailer,  his  Nephew.  8vo.  5s. 

Valdi,  or  the  Libertine's  Son,  a  Poem.     By  James  Kenney.    8va." 

The  Comforter.    3s.  6d. 

Beauties  of  the  Modern  Poets.    By  D.  Carey.     12mo.    9s. 

The  First  Two  Cantos  of  Richardetto,  freely  Translated  from  the  Original 
Burlesque  Poem  of  Nicolo  Forliguerra.     8vo.  5s.  6d; 

Messiah,  in  24  Books.     By  Joseph  Cottle.     Part  II.    ]2mo.    6s. 

Tottenham,  a  Poem,  descriptive  of  the  Antiquities  and  Localities  thereof, 
as  associated  with  the  Name  of  Bruce.    By  J.  A.  Heraud.    3s.  6d. 

The  Sceptic,  a  Poem.    By  Mrs.  Hemans.    8vo.  3s. 

Elegies  tor  his  late  Majesty  and  the  Duke  of  Kent.  By  the  R«v.  T. 
Beck.    . 

The  Tears  of  a  Grateful  Nation,  a  Hebrew  Dirge  or  Hymn.  By  Hyman 
Hurwitz,  of  Highgate.  Chanted  in  the  Great  Synagogue,  St.  James's  Place, 
Aldgate,  on  the  Day  of  the  Funeral  of  his  late  Majesty. 

Washington,  or  Liberty  Restored,  a  Poem,  in  Ten  Books.  By  Thomas 
Korthmore,  Esq.    7s.  6a. 
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A  Monody  on  the  Demilse  of  his  Majesty  and  the  t)uke  of  Kent.  Bj 
Mrs.  M'MuUan.    Is.  6d. 

''  Peace  to  his  Manes/'  an  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Kent, 
adapted  to  the  Portuguese  Hymn,  ^'  Adeste  Fideles.''  By  D.  A.  O'Meara, 
Esq.     Is. 

Vocal  Melodies  of  Scotland.     By  Nathaniel  Govt.     Part  II.    8s. 

British  Bards>  or  Choice  Selections  from  the  Works  of  the  Principal 
JPoets  of  England)  from  Spenser  to  Cowper.  With  short  Biographical 
Sketches.    7s.  6d.  ... 

Poems  for  Youth.    By  a  Family  Circle.     12mo.    3s.  6d. 

Early  English  Poets.  No.  VI.  containing  TheaJma  and  Clearchus.  By 
Isaac  Walton  (the  Angler),  under  the  feigned  Name  of  John  Chalkhill.     7s. 

Dunne.    By  Harriott  Ewing.    8vo.     7s. 

Life  and  Aaventures  of  Robin  Hood,  with  other  Ancient  Poems.    ISmo. 

Vol.  I.  of  the  British  Poets,  from  the  best  Editions;  containing  the 
Works  of  Thomas  Sackville,  Lord  Buckhurst,  and  Earl  of  Dorset.  Foolscap 
8vo.     5s.  6d. 

Hedin,  or  the  Spectre  of  the  Tomb,  a  Tale,  from  the  Danish.  By  the 
Hon.  William  Herbert.    8vo.    3s.  6d. 

Sacred  Lyrics.    By  James  Edmestone. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  James  Montgomery,  Esq.  3  vols.  Foolscap 
8to.     11.  lis.  6d. 

Stray  Fancies,  or  Miscellaneous  Poems.  By  James  Fitzmaurice.  ISmb.  6sl 

Britannia's  Tears  :  an  Elegy  on  the  Duke  of  Kent.'    2s. 

A  Geological  Primer  in  Verse ;  with  a  Poetical  Geognosy,  or  Feasting 
and  Fighting,  and  sundry  right  pleasant  Poems.  To  which  is  added,  a  Criti- 
cal Dissertation  of  King  Coal's  Levee.   8vo.  4s. 

Sermoni  Propriora,  or  Essays  in  Verse.     By  Wm.  Ilett,  A.M.  5s. 

Miscellaneous  Poems ;  containing  the  Bridal  of  Triemain,  Harold  the 
Dauntless,  &c.     By  Walter  Scott,  Esq.    8vo.  14s. 

The  Works  of  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Byron;  containing  Beppo  and 
Mazeppa.    Vol.  VIIL  roolscap  8vo.    7s. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  the  Rev.  Geo.  Crabbe.  5  vols.  8vo.  2l.  18s.  6d. ; 
on  fine  paper,  5  vols,  royal  8vo.  4l.  12s. ;  7  vols,  small  8vo.  21. 2s. 

Doctor  Syntax  in  Paris.    Nos.  1  and  2.    2s.  6d.  each. 

The  AUbid  ;  an  Eastern  Tale.    By  James  Atkinson,  Esq.     8vo.  Ss. 

The  Patriarch's  Grave;  a  Poem  to  the  Memory  of  his  late  Majesty.  By 
B.  Read.    8vo.  Is. 

Retrospection.    By  Thomas  Whitby.  5s. 
.    Mazeppa  Travestie.    2s.  6d. 

Iron  Coffins,  Dead  Wives,  and  Disasters  after  Death.  A  Poem.  8vo. 
2s.  6d. 

Mercator,  or  the  Voyage  of  life ;  and  several  smaller  Poems.  By  Charles- 
worth  Gray.    5s. 

An  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  his  late  Majesty.     By  Mrs.  Cockle,   la. 

POLITICS   AND    POLITICAL    ECONOMY. 

Extracts  from  a  Supplementary  Letter  from  the  Illinois.  By  Maurice 
Birkbeck.    8vo.     Is.  6d. 

Letters  from  Lexington  and  the  Illinois.    By  Richard  Flower.    8vo.  Is. 

Thoughts  to  my  Country.     By  Ahala.     2s. 

The  New  Views  of  Mr.  Owen,  of  Lanark,  impartially  Examined.  By 
Henry  Grey  Macnab,  M.  D.     8vo.    7s. 

The  whole  Proceedings  of  the  Coroner's  Inquest  on  the  Body  of  John 
Lees.    Taken  in  Short-hand  by  Joseph  A.  Dowling,  Esq.    8vo.     10s.  6d. 
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A  Sopplement  to  th*  Bemadu  on  the  Nattti»  and  Operskion  .of  Money, 
£cp.  with  Proposals  for  the  Adoption  of  a  completely  new  System  of  Money. 
By  John  Rooke,  Esq.    8va,    3s.  6d. 

Remarks  on  an  Article  io  the  Edbtmr^  Reviswy  entitled  '^Necessity 
of  Parliamentary  Inquiry."  By  the  Rev.  U.  Philpots,  M.  A.  Prebendaiy  of 
Durham.    8vo.    Is. 

A  Letter  to  the  Gentlemen,  of  England,  upon  the  present  en tical  Con- 
juncture of  Af&irs.    8vo.    Ss. 

A  Letter  to  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  Causes  of,  and  the  proper 
Remedies  for,  the  jM^sent  Difficnlties  and  IKscontents  of  the  British 
Empire.    By  Godfrey  Hisgins,  Esq.    3s.  6d. 

dermany  and  its  Revolution.  By  Professor  Goerres,  late  Editor  of  the 
Rhenish  Mercury.    Translated  from  the  German  by  John  Black.    8vo. 

The  Speech  of  Iiord  John  Russell  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Moving 
Resolutions  relative  to  corrupt  Boroughs.     Is. 

•  Substance  of  the  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Grenville,  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  on  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown*s  Motion  to  inquire  into  the  State 
of  the  Country.     8vo.    2s.  6d. 

Substance  of  the  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  George  Canning,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  Amendment  proposed  to  the  Address,  upon  the 
Opening  of  the  Session  of  Parliament.     8vo.     2s.  6d. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Manufacturing.  System  of  Great 
Britain.    2s.  6d. 

Substance  of  the  Speech  of  the  Bight  Hon.  W.  C.  Plunkett,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  Tuesday,  N^v.  23, 1819.    Is. 

A  Review  of  Mr.  Burgess's  Letter  to  the  Freeholders  of  Norfolk.  By  a 
Norfolk  Freeholder.    3s. 

A  View  of  the  Principles  on  which  the  Well-being  of  the  labouring  Class 
depends.    By  S.  W.  Nicol.     Is. 

Refert  Genlis,  a  short  Tract.     6d. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Viscount  Castlereagh,  on  the  Coin 
and  Cash  Payment  Bills.    By  Charles  Lyne,  Esq.    2s.  66. 
,  Thoughts  on  a  Radical  Remedy  for  the  present  Distresses  of  the 
Country.    By  the  Author. 

Letter  to  the  Hon.  Charles  B.  Bathurst,  M.P.,  on  the  Subject  of  the  Poor 
Laws.    By  Richard  Blackmore,  Esq.     8vo.     Is.  6d. 

The  Whole  of  the  Debates  and  Proceedings  of  the  late  Pariiament,  from 
its  Meeting,  Nov.  23,  to  its  Adjournment,  Dec.  30,  1819.     8vo.     7s* 

The  Papers  presented  to  Parliament  relative  to  the  Internal  State  of  the 
Country,  with  Notes  and  Commentaries  on.  various  of  the  Documents; 
8vo.     63. 

A  Vindication  of  Mr.  Owen's  Plan  for  the  Relief  of  the  Distressed 
Working  Classes,  in  Reply  to  the  Misconceptions  of  a  Writer  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review. 

An  English  Letter  of  Truth  to  Honest  Men  on  the  present  Crisis  of 

♦  *  ♦  against  the  Liberties  of  the  Country.    2s.  6d,  - 

The  Absentee,  or  a  brief  Examination  into  the  Habits  and  Conditions  of 
the  People  of  Irtland,  and  the  Causes  of  the  Discontent  and  the  Dis- 
pi^anized  State  of  the  Lower  Classes.  By  an  Ofiicer  of  the  Customs  of 
Ireland.    8vo.     Is.  6d. 

On  the  Causes  of  the  present  Discontents,  with  Strictures  on  the  Politics 
pf  the  last  Edinburgh  Review.     Is.  6d. 

Rebellion  againt  Gulliver,  or  R-dTCrl-sm  in  Lilliput,. a  Poetical  Fragment; 
Translated  from  a  Lilliputian  Manuscript.    8vo.     Is. 

J^anchester  Represented  and  Misv^Nreaented.  .Is. 
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My  Opinioni' since  the  Peace.    By  Sir  Rowknd  Qldacre,  Bart,    Is.  6d. 

A  Pl>in  for  the  Dimiuation  of  Poor  Rates  in  Country  Parishes,  by  Clas* 
sification  and  Distribution  of  labour.    By  Rowland  Stephenson.    8vo.    2s. 

The  State  of  the  Poor  and  Working  Classes  considered.  By  W.  Davis 
Bayley,  of  the  Inner  Temple.    4s.  6d. 

An  Arithmetical  Statement  of  the  Imperfect  Representation  of  the 
People,  of  Great  Britain,  the  Causes,  and  Remedies.     Is.  6d. 

Ileport  of  the  Proceedings  at  the  Anniversary  Dinner  to  celebrate  the 
Brrth-Day  of  ^e  Right  Hon.  Charles  James  Fox,  held  at  Norwich,  Jan. 
20,  XQ'40.    With  a  Efface  on  the  State  of  the  Country. 

Report  from  the  Select  Committee  to  whom  the  several  Petitions  from 
the  Royal.  Bai|;hs  of  Scotland  were  referred.    8vo.     J5s. 

An  Essay  on  the  Bjuploymeat  of  the  Poor.  By  R.  A.  Slaney,  £sq. 
barrister  at  Law.    28. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Grenville,  Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Oxford,  on  the  Metallic  Standard.     By  Edward  Tatham,  D.D.    Is.  6d. 

A  Treat  for  every  One,  or  the  Political  Dessert ;  a  Satire.     2s.  6d. 

An  Essay  on  the  External  Corn  Trade.     By  R.  Torrens..  12s. 

A  Letter  to  Lord  Harrowby,  on  the  late  Conspiracy. 
>  Motives  for  an  Inquiry  into  the  present  Distresses ;  shewing  that  the  arti- 
ficial high  price  of  corn  occasions  a  much  greater  pressure  than  the  whole 
amount  of  the  taxes,    fis. 

Hints  on  Foreign  and  Domestic  Policy.     By  a  Merchant.    2s.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Robert  Peel,  M.P.  on  the  comparative  Opera- 
tion of  the  Corn  Laws  and  of  Public  Taxation,  as  Causes  of  the  Depression 
of  Trade,  &c.    By  a  Briton.    2s.  6d. 

A  Reply  to  an  Article  in  the  last  Number  of  the  Edinburgh  Revie^^i 
entitled  Parliamentary  Incfuiry.    By  John  Davison,  B.D.  &c.   Ss.  6d. 

A  Fragment  of  the  History  of  John  Bull;  with  the  Birth,  Parentage, 
Education,  and  Humours  of  Jack  Radical,  &c.  By  Horace  Hombei^h, 
Esq.  8vo. 

The  Radical  Triumvirate ;  or,  Infidel  Paine,  Lord  Byron,  and  Surgeon 
Lawrence,  coUeaguing  with  the  Patriotic  Radicals  to  emancipate  Mankind 
from  all  Laws  Human  and  Divine.    8vo. 

Address  to  those  who  may  be  moving  to  the  United  States.  By  G, 
Constauld. 

Letters  on  the  present  State  of  the  Country.  By  an  Essex  Freeholder. 
8vo.  2b.  » 

Dolby's  Parliamentary  Register;  containing  the  whole  of  the  Debates  and 
Proceeding!  of.the  late  Parliament,  from  its  first  Meeting,  Jan.  14, 1B19,  to 
its  Dissolution,  Feb.  28, 1820.    8vo.  3  vols.     11.  6s. 

A  Letter  on  the  Aspect  of  the  Times.    By  a  Friend  to  Order.     8vo.    Is. 

The, Political  Constitution  of  the  Spanish  Monarchy,  as  proclaimed  by  the 
Cortes  at  Cadiz,  19th  March,  1812.    8vo.    8s.  6d. 

Letters  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  on  the  Distress  of  ths  Mercantile,  Ship- 
ping, Agricultural,  and  Manufacturing  Interests ;  with  the  several  Remedies 
proposed.    By  Joseph  Pinsent.    8vo.    Is;  6d. 

Petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Bxetor  School  ;•  with  an  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Explanations.  By  J. 
Lampriere,  DtD.   4s. 

THEOLOGY. 

Sermons  on  Practical  Subjects.  By  W.  Barlass,  Minister  of  the  Gospel. 
With  the  Correspondence  between  the  Author  and  the  Rev.  John  Kewton, 
and  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Author  prefixed.  By  Peter  Wilson,  LL.D. 
and  Professor  of  Langu^get  in  Colvml^a  College^  New  York*    8vdf     149. 
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Discourses  on  several  Subjects.  By  Samuel  Seabury,  D.  D.  3  voU. 
8vo.     16s. 

A  Catechism  of  the  Truth  of  Chiistiani^,  and  the  Divine  Inspiration  of 
the  New  Testament,  designed  more  particularly  for  Young  Persons.    3s. 

The  State  of  the  Country,  a  Sermon.  By  J.  W.  Cunningham,  M.A., 
Vicar  of  Harrow.     Is.  6d. 

The  First  Principles  of  Religion.  By  Joseph  Gibb,  Minister  of  the 
Gospel  in  Banff.     13mo.     2s.  6d. 

Novum  Testamentum  Graecum  Domini  Nostri  Jesu  Christi,  cum  Scholiis 
Theologicis  et  Philologicis,  in  qoibus  loca  varia  N.  T.  tam  ex  celeberrimis 
Veterum  Interpretum  Commentariis,  quam  ex  uberrimis  Eruditorum  hujus 
et  superioris  Saeculi  Lucubrationibus  illustrantur,  Phrftsiologia  explicatur, 
et.Sensus  Genuinus  eruitur.  Opus  in  Gratiam  Juniorum  fideliter  ex- 
cerptum,  et  quibus  desunt  largiora  voiumina  in  Epitomen  redactum,  Samuel 
Hardy,  A.  B.     2  vol.     8vo.     2l.  2s. 

Observations  on  the  Scriptures,  suited  to  the  present  Juncture ;  a  Sermoo 
preached  at  St.  Mary's  Chapel,  Penzance.     By  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Lyte. 

Inquiry  into  the  Duty  of  Christians  with  respect  to  War,  including  an 
Examination  of  Peace  Societies.     By  John  Sheppard.    8vo.    6s. 

Discourses  and  Essays  on  Subjects  of  Public  Interest.  By  Stephenson 
M'Gill,  D.  D.  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  12mo. 
68.  6d. 

True  Christian  Religion,  or  the  Universal  Theology  of  the  New  Church. 
Translated  from  the  Latin  of  the  Hon.  E.  Swedenborg.  2  vols,  royal  Bvo. 
11.  lis.  Demy,  11.  Is. 

.A  Letter  trom  a  Father  to  his  Son,  on  the  Principles  of  the  Christian 
Faith,  and  the  Evidences  in  Favour  of  its  Divine  Origin.  By  a  Layman.  2s. 

What  is  the  Use  of  the  Prayer-Book  ?    By  J.  Rogers,  M.A.  Rector  of 
'  Mawnam.     9d. 

The  Friend  of  God,  a  plain  Sermon  for  1820.     Is. 

Arraigned  Doctrine  its  own  Advocate,  a  Sermon  preached  in  the  Church 
of  St.  James's,  Colchester.  By  the  Rev.  T.  G.  Acland,  M.  A.  Rector  of 
St.  Mildred's,  Bread  Street,  &c.  &c.     Is.  6d. 

Christianity  no  Fiction.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Durham,  A.  B.  Curate  and 
Lecturer  of  Northfleet,  Kent. 

Three  Sermons  on  Infidelity.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Butler,  D.D.  F.S.A.  8vo. 
2s.  6d.  or  on  common  paper.  Is.  6d. 

Sermons  on  the  unerring  Doctrine  of  the  Established  Church,  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  God  and  Lord,  and  on  the  Intermediate  State  of  the  Soul  after 
Death.    By  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  £.  J.  Tumour,  A.  M.     3  vols.   8vo.   11.  7s. 

A  Lay  Elder's  Obser\'ations  X)n  the  History  and  Doctrine  of  Christianity. 
Vol.  L     12mo.   7s. 

An  Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Purity  of  the  Primitive  Church  of  the  British 
Isles,  and  its  Independence  upon  the  Church  of  Rome.  By  the  Rev. 
William  Hales,  D.'  D.  Rector  of  Killesandra,  &c.     8vo.     16s: 

A  Discourse  addressed  to  Unbelievers,  or  an  Astronomical  View  of  the 
Existence  of  the  Deity.    By  Richard  Walond,  A.  M.  Rector  of  Weston- 
'undei^Pen^rd,  &c.    Is. 

Revelation  Vindicated,  in  Two  Sermons,  preached  in  the  Parish  Church 
of  Ash,  Kent.    By  the  Rev.  Charles  James  Barton,  M.  A.    8vo.     Is.  6d. 

Lectures  upon  some  Important  Passages  in  the  Book  of  Genesis.  By 
the  Rev.  Henry  Thomas  Austen,  A.M.     8vo.    6s. 

An  Attempt  to  shew  that  the  Education  of  the  Jews  will  prove  beneficial 
to  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  be  the  leading  Means  of  their 
iUstoration.    By  J.  Nichobon,  A.  M.    8vo.     Is.  6d. 
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A  Selection  of  Family  Prayers.  By  J.  D.  Coleridge,  Curate  of  St.  Sid- 
irell'sy  Exeter.     12mo.     9d. 

The  Divine  Origin  and  Authority  of  the  Christian  Religion  Vindicated. 
By  the  Rev.  H.  C.  O'Donnoghue,  A.  M.    5s.  6d.  " 

The  Archdeacon  of  Lincoln's  Sermon  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  St.  James's, 
on  Sunday,  Dec.  26, 1810,  with  Notes.     2s. 

The  History  of  Honest  Roger,  founded  on  Fact.  By  the  Rev.  William 
Morgan,  Minister  of  Chri^  Church,  Bradford.     Sd. 

Lectures  on  Scripture  Duties.  Bj  W.  B.  CoUyer,  D.  D.,  F.  A.  S.  8vo. 
14s. 

Thoughts  on  the  Divinity  and  Sonship  of  Jesus  Christ.     By  S.  Brunskill. 

A  Letter  from  a  Pious  and  Reverend  Divine  to  his  Niece,  written  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  Century,  and  now  revised,  corrected,  and  abridged; 

An  Ethiopian  Version,  recently  discovered,  of  the  First,  usually  called 
the  Fourth,  or  Second  Apocryphal  Book  of  Ezra,  Translated  into  Latin  and 
English,  with  Remarks,     By  R.  Lawrence,  LL.  D.     Bvo.     12s. 

The  Necessity  and  Advantages  of  an  habitual  Litercourse  with  the 
Deity :   a  Sermon.    By  George  H.  Law,  Bishop  of  Chester.     8vo.     Is.  6d. 

Three  Sermons  on  St.  Paul's  Doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith,  Original 
Sin,  and  Predestination :  with  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Young,  A.  M. 
Rector  of  Gilling,  &c.    8vo.    9s. 

Village  Sermons.  Vol.  VIII.  and  last,  including  Collects  and  Prayers 
for  Families  and  Schools.    By  the  Rev.  George  Burden    ]2mo.  2s.  8vo.  3s. 

Christian  Loyalty,  a  Sermon,  addressed  to  the  Episcopal  Congregation  of 
St.  Paul's  Chapel,  Carubber's  Close,  Edinburgh.  By  the  Rev.  Edward 
Craig,  A.  M.  Minister.    8vo.     Is.  6d. 

A  Sermon  on  Regular  Attendance  on  Divine  Worship,  in  connection 
with  the  Spirit  of  the  Times.  By  the  Rev.  John  Richmond,  Southdean. 
8vo.     Is. 

Sermons  on  the  Seven  Epistles  in  the  Apocalypse.  By  John  Hyatt.  8vo. 
10s.  6d.  boards,  extra  paper  and  hot-pressed,  12s. 

Messiah's  Kingdom,  or  a  brief  Inquiry  concerning  what  is  revealed  in 
Scripture  relative  to  the  Fact,  the  Time,  the  Signs,  and  the  Circumstances, 
of  tne  Second  Advent  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  By  John  Bay  ford,  Esq. 
F.8.A.     8s. 

The  Duties  of  Christians  towards  Civil  Rukrs,  a  Sermon  preached  at 
the  Old  Meeting,  Norwich,  on  the  Accession.     By  William  Hull.     Is.  6d. 

Christian  Consolation,  a  Father's  Funeral  Discourse  on  the  Death  of  a 
beloved  Daughter. 

Selections  from  the  Works  of  Bishop  Hall.     18mo.    4s.  6d. 

Prayer  for  the  King  die  Duty  and  Interest  of  the  People,  a  Sermon  de- 
livered (in  substance)  at  Trinity  Chapel,  Cambridge,  Jan.  20,  1820.  By 
the  Rev.  C.  Simeon. 

The  first  Six  of  the  Eleven  Volumes  of  Horse  Homaletiticae,  or  Discourses 
(in  the  Form  of  Skeletons)  upon  the  whole  Scriptures.  By  the  same 
Author. 

Cramp's  Defence  of  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures. 

Tables  for  the  Daily  Reading  of  the  Scriptures.    4d. 

The  Influence  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Anticipieition  of  Death,  a  Sermon 
preached  before  the  Association  of  Ministers  and  Churches  at  Salters' 
Hall,  Jan.  6, 1820.  To  which  is  added,  a  brief  Memoir  of  the  Succession 
of  Ministers  in  the  Salters'  Hall  Congregation,  firom  its  Origin  to  the 
present  Time.    By  Robert  Winter,  D.  D.     2s. 

Prudence  and  Piety  recommended  to  Young  Persons,  at  their  Eatrenc* 
on  the  Active  Duties  of  Life.    By  J.  P.  Smith,  D.D.  Is. 
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A  Sermon  preached  at  St.  John's  Church,  Blackhum,  in  Aid  of  a  Sab- 
scription  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor.  By  J.  D.  Whitaker,  LL.D.  F.R.S. 
F.S.A,     l».6d. 

Sacred  Biography.   By  J.  W.  Morris.    With  18  etchings.  2  vols.  8vo.  11. 

Letters  to  a  Friend^  containing  Strictures  on  a  recent  Publication,  by  Mr. 
JohnWalker,  on  Primitive  Christianity.  By  John  Haldane,  Esq.  12mo.  ls.6d. 

An  Examination  of  the  Charges  made  against  Unitarians  aud  the  Im- 
proved Version,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Magee,  Bishop  of  Raphoe.  With 
some  Strictures  on  the  Statements  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  Dr.  Hales, 
Dean  Graves,  Dr.  Nares,  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  and  Mr.  Renuel.  By  Lant  Car- 
penter, LL.D.    8vo.     J4s. 

Socinians  not  Unitarians,  or  the  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Name  of 
Christ.    2d. 

Manual,  or  Exercise  in  Defence  of  the  Bible,  &c.     12mo.    4s. 

Four  Discourses  on  the  Incompatability  of  the  Love  of  i^leasure  with  the 
Love  of  God,  selected  from  Discourses  by  the  late  Rev.  Newcome  Cappe. 

The  Authenticity  and,  consequently,  the  Genuineness  of  the  Baptismal 
Commission  (Matt,  xxviii.  19.)  Questioned  upon  the  Evidence  of  Apostolic 
Writings.     Is.  •» 

Strictures  on  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  with  Suggestions  as  to  the 
Propriety  of  applying  to  Parliament  for  their  Repeal;  submitted  to  the 
Consideration  of  the  Protestant  Society.  By  a  Protestant  Dissenting  Mi- 
nister.   2s. 

A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  W.  Roby,  in  Repl^  to  his  late  Pamphlet,  addressed 
to  the  Author,  entitled  "  Anti-Swedenborgianism."  By  the  Rev.  J.  Clowes, 
M.  A.  Rector  of  St.  John's,  Manchester.     Is.  fid. 

Popery  incapable  of  Union  with  the  Protestant  Church,  and  not  a 
Remedy  for  Schism,  in  Reply  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Wix,  A.  M.  By  the 
Bishop  of  St.  David's.  > 

Italian  Bible  and  Testament.  ISy  Piodati.  A  new  edition,  revised  and 
corrected  by  Giam.  Rolando, 

On  the  Work  of  the  Jjloly  Spirit,  being  the  Substance  of  Two  Discourses 
at  Gideon  Chapel,  Bristol.  By  Thomas  ConuUy  Cowan,  a  thankful  Seceder 
from  the  National  Religious  Establishment.     8vo. 

The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  with  Notes,  Explanatory,  Practical,  and 
Historical,  from  approved  Writers  of  the  Church  of  England,  selected  and 
arranged  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Mant,  D,D,  11.  16s.  on  mediuiil,  and  31.  12&. 
on  royal  paper. 

Only  Fair  Play  for  the  Scriptures.     Is. 

Brief  Hints. to  Scriptural  Christians.     2s.  6d,  per  dozen. 

Sermons.    &y  Johnson  Atkinson  Busfield,  D.D.     Vol.  IL    8vo,  12s. 

Lectures  on  some  Important  Branches  of  l^acticul  Religion.  By  Thomas 
Ruffles,  A.M.     12mo.    7s. 

Affliction,  or  the  Blessings  of  God  manifested.     By  Philathores.    8vo. 

A  Greek  and  English  Manual  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament,  with 
Examples  of  all  the  Irregular  and  more  Difficult  Inflections.  By  J.-  H. 
Bass.     4s. 

Christianity  requiring  the  Patronage  of  the  Civil  Power,  but  disclaiming 
the  Support  of  Penal  Laws.    In  Three  $ermons.    By  Thomas  Belsham.  Ss. 

The  Bible  Class  Book.    6s. 

The  Fulfilment  of  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  from  the  commencem^t 
of  the  Prophecy,  A,  D.  96,  to  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  A.  D.  1815.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  J.  Holmes,  M.  A.    8vo.     12s. 

A  Sabbath  amons  the  f  uscarora  Indians.     6d. 

*'  God  save  the  King."  A  Sermon,  at  Ringwpod,  on  the  Accession  qf 
George  IV.    By  Alfred  Bishop. 
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ilemarks  on  the  Order  in  Council,  enjoining  a  Fptin  of  Prayer  to  be  used 
by  the  Ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

A  Reply  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jodd's  Vindication  of  our  authorized  Translation 
and  Translators  of  the  Bible.    By  Sir  James  Bland  Burgess,  Bart.    ll.  Is. 

An  Inquiry,  chiefly  on  Principles  of  Religion,  into  the  Nature  and  Dis- 
cif^ine  of  Human  Motives.    By  the  Rev.  John  Penrose,  A.M. 

The  Enthusiasm  of  Methodists  and  Papists  considered.  By  Bishop  Laving- 
ton.    With  Notes  and  an  Introduction,  bj^  the  Rev.  R.  Pol  whole.  8vo.  15s. 

Daily  Bread,  or  Meditations  for  every  Day  in  the  Year.  Thick  12mo. 
Ss.  6d. 

A  Sermon  on  the  Nature  and  £xtent  of  Christian  Duty.  By  John  Sted- 
tnan,  A.M. 

The  Domestic  Minister's  Assistant.  A  Course  of  Morning  and  Evening 
Prayers,  (for  five  weeks)  for  the  Use  of  Families ;  with  Prayers  for  particular 
Occasions.    By  the  Rev.  Wm.  Jay.    8vo.    9s. 

An  Illustration  and  Vindication  of  the  Doctrines  of  Particular  Redemption, 
selected  from  the  Writings  of  Dr.  Owen  and  President  Edwards.  By  the 
Rev,  S.  M*Millan,  Aberdeen.     Is. 

The  Researches  of  Physiology,  illustrative  of  the  Christian  Doctrine  of  the 
Resurrection.  A  Discourse  delivered  at  Laum  Chapel,  Bath.  %  E.  VV. 
Grenfield,  A.M.     Is.  6d. 

Grounds  of  Contentment,  possessed  by  us  las  Christians  and  Britons.  A 
Sermon,  by  the  Rev.  James  Btaver,  B.D.  Rector  of  Childrey,  Berks.  2s. 

A  Key  to  the  Chronology  of  the  Hindus.     S  vols.  8vo.  18s. 

Radical  Reformation.  A  Sermon,  at  Woodbridge  Church.  By  the  Rev. 
AVilliam  Strong,  A.M.  Is.  * 

Arguments  and  Exhortations  for  the  Observance  of  the  Sabbath.  A 
Sermon,  at  St.  Matthew,  Friday  Street,  London.  By  George  Avery  Hatch, 
A.M.     8vo.    Is. 

Religion  the  Basis  of  Loyalty.  A  Seroion,  at  Sandwich.  By  the  Rev. 
William  Wodsworth,  A.M.     8vo.  Is.  6d. 

Thoughts  on  residing  in  Villages ;  with  an  Appendix.  By  John  Brewster, 
A.M.  R^tor  of  Egglescii£fe,  Durham.     8vo.    Is.  6d. 

Documents  relative  to  the  Deposition  of  the  Rev.  C.  Malan  from  his 
Office  in  the  College  of  Geneva.    8vo.   2s.  6d. 

Universal  Beneficence.  A  Setmon.  By  the  Rev.  C.  E.  De  Coetlogon, 
A.M.  Rector  of  Godstone.  With  Preliminary  Remarks,  adapted  to  the 
present  National  Crisis. 

Four  Discourses  preparatory  to  the  Sacrament.  By  the  Rev.  R.  P.  Beach- 
croft,  A.M.  Rector  of  Blunham.     In  a  pocket  volume.      ^ 

The  Discipline,  Morals,  and  Faith  of  the  Church  of  England ;  or,  Paro- 
chial Union,  Renunciation  of  the  Worid,  and  Baptismal  Regeneration,  as 
connected  with  Calvinism ;  in  a  Letter  to  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Burrowes.  By  a 
Friend  to  Truth.     Part  I.    8vo.  4s.  6d. 

Divine  Interposition  recognised.  A  Sermon  on  the  late  Conspiracy.  ^ 
the  Rev.  W.  Knight,  A.M.,  Rector  of  St.  Michael's,  Bristol. 

The  Foundations  of  a  Kingdom  endangered  by  Iniquity,  &c.  A  Disr 
course  at  Dudley.    By  the  Rev.  Luke  Booker,  LXD.  Vicar. 

The  Truth,  Nature,  and  Universality  of  the  GospeL  A  Sermon,  at  Stir- 
Kng.    By  Ralph  Wardlaw,  D.D.   8vo.  Is.  6d. 

Remarks  on  Walker's  Primitive  Christiaility.  By  George  Payne.  12itio. 
Is.  3d. 

Modern  Infidelity  portrayed.  A  Sermon,  at  Artillery  Street.  By  T.  S. 
Brittan.     Is.  6d. 

The  best  Provision  for  the  PoOr.  A  'Sermon,  at  the  Opening  of  St* 
Matthew's  Chapel,  Manchester.    By  the  Rev.  R.  Bradley.    8d. 
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Dorcas  portrayed.  A  Sermon^  at  Frome,  on  the  Death  of  Mrs.  Bann. 
By  John  ShepparcJ.     Is.  6d. 

The  Mysterjr  of  Godliness  Vindicated.  An  Association  Sermon^  at  Char- 
mouth.     By  Richard  Keynes.     Is.  6d. 

The  Age  of  Christian  Reason;  being  a  complete  Refutation  of  the  Theo- 
logical and  Political  Principles  of  Paine,  Volney,  and  the  whole  Class  of 
Political  Atheists.    By  Thomas  Broughton,  Esq.     8vo.  7s. 

Discourses  delivered  at  the  Ordination  of  the  Rev.  John  Addison  Coombs, 
*as  Pastor  over  the  Congregational  Church  of  Christ,  assembling  in  Chapel 
Street,  Salford ;  viz.  Introductory  Discourse  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Fletcher, 
A.M.  of  Blackburn;  Charge  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Winter,  D.D.  of  London; 
and  Sermon  to  the  People,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  RaflSes,  A.M.  of  Liverpool. 
2s.  6d. 

Sermons  on  the  Death  of  the  late  King  and  the  Duke  of  Kent. — By  the 
Rev.  Thos.  C.  S.  Hawtrey,  A.M.  Minister  of  the  Episcopal  Jews'  Chapel. 
The  Rev.  G.  Atkinson,  Margate.  Is.  W.  B.  Collyer,  D.D.  F.A.S.  2s.  Joseph 
Hughes,  A.M.  Battersea.  Is.  6d.  A.  Reid,  ^lew  Road,  St.  George's.  Is. 
R.  Tough,  Ayton  Church.  Is.  6d. 

On  the  Death  of  the  late  King.— By  the  Rev.  T.  G.  Ackland,  AM,  St. 
Mildred's,  Bread  Street.  Is.  James  Beresford,  Rector  of  Kibworth.  Is. 
Gilbert  Beresford,  A.M.  Rector  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holbom.  T.  T.  Biddulph, 
A.M.  Minister  of  St.  James's,  Bristol.  R.  P.  Buddicom,  Minister  of  St. 
George's,  Everton.  T.  Cotteril,  Perpetual  Curate  of  St.  Paul's,  Sheffield. 
2s.  Samuel  Crowther,  A.M.  Vicar  of  C.  C.  Newgate  Street.  Is.  J.  W. 
Cunningham,  A.M.  Vicar  of  Harrow.  Is.  6d.  W.  N.  Darnell,  B.D.  Vicar  of 
Stockton  on  Tees.  W.  Dealtry,  B.D.  Vicar  of  Clapham.  Is.  6d.  Edward 
Ems,  A.B.  St.  Mary's  Chapel,  Fulham.  Is.  6d.  George  Feachem,  A.M. 
Vicar  of  Dorking.  Is.  6d.  J.  G.  Foyster,  A.M.  Minister  of  Trinity  Chapel, 
Knightsbridge.  Is.  6d.  J.  Gardiner,  D.D.  at  the  Octagon  Chapel,  Bath.  ls.6d. 
N.  Gilbert,  A.M.  at  St.  Stephen's, Salford.  Is.  H.  Godfrey,  A.M.  Edmuud 
Grindrod,  at  the  Orphan  House,  Newcastle  on  Tyue.  R.  Gray,  D.D.  Rector 
of  Bishop  Wearmouth.  Robert  Heath,  A.M.  Perpetual  Curate  of  Clithero. 
Is.  6d.  J.  Hewlett,  B.D.  at  the  Foundling  Hospital.  2s.  C.  J.  Hoare, 
Vicar  of  Blandford.  Is.  6d.  John  Hodgson,  B.A.  Sittingboume.  Is.  6d. 
Rev.  J.  Kaye,  D.D.  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  Cambridge,  before  the 
University.  Is.  6d.  H.  J.  Knapp,  A.M.  Curate  of  St.  Andrew's,  Undershaft. 
Is.  6d.  Robert  Lampen,  A.M.  at  St.  Andrew's,' Plymouth.  ls.'6d.  W. 
Mandell,  B.D.  Vice  President  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge.  Is.  T.  Le 
Mesurier,  D.D.  Rector  of  Haughton  le  Skreen.  2s.  H.  Bro(»ce  Mountaine, 
Vicar  of  Hemel  Hempstead.  Is.  6d.  Edward  Peacock,  A.M.  at  Fifehead 
Magdalen.  Is.  C.  Simeon,  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  W. 
Strong,  A.M.  at  Woodbridge.  H .  G.  Watkins,  A.M.  Rector  of  St.  S within's, 
London  Stone.  Is.  T.  D.  Whitaker,  LL.D.  Vicar  of  Blackburn.  Is.  6d. 
W.Carus  Wilson,  Vicar  of  TunstalL  Is.  common  6d.  The  Rev.  W.  Bacon, 
Bury  St.  Edmund's.  George  Burden  Is.  W.  Chaplin,  Bishop's  Stortford.  Is. 
W.  Chapman,  A.M.  Greenwich.  Is.  6d.  W.  Churchill,  Thames  Ditton. 
Is.  6d.  T.  Craig,  Barking.  Is.  J.  M.  Cramp,  Dean  Street,  Southwark.  Is. 
Robert  Cuthbertson,  Leith.  Is.  James  Davies,  Brixton.  Is.  J.  Edwards, 
Wild  Street.  Is.  John  Evans,  LL.D.  Is.  6d.  T.  Gilbert,  Dublm.  Is.  8d. 
Joseph  Hughes,  A.M.  Battersea.  Is.  6d.  W.  Hull,  Norwich.  Charles 
Hyatt,  on  board  the  Floating  Chapel.  Is.  Joseph  Ivimey,  Sagje  Street. 
Is.  6d.  J.  Jarrom,  Wisbeach.  Is.  Joseph  JLirby,  Lewes.  Is.  T.  Lewis, 
Islingten.  Is.  6d.  David  M*Nicoll,  Sunderland.  Is.  T.  Madge,  Norwich. 
T.  Morell,  St.  Neot's.  Is.  6d.  John  Morrison,  Brompton.  Is.  6d.  Joseph 
Morrison,  Stebbing.  Is.  Richard  Newman,  Feversham.  2s.'  T.  Pinchback. 
If.   G.  Prichard,  Keppel  Street.    A,  Redford^  Windsor.  Is.  6d.    J.  Reynolds, 
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Romsey.  Is.  6d.  J.  Rippon,  D.D.  Jacob  Stanley,  Stourport.  Is.  Robert 
Winter,  D.D.  Is.  6d.  Samuel  Woolmer,  Hull.  Is.  George  Young  Whitby.  Is. 
On  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Kent. — By  the  Rev.  G.  Atkinson,  Margate. 
Is.  James  Churchill,  Thames  Ditton.  Is.  6d.  T.  Gilbert,  Dublin.  Is.  6d. 
Joseph  Ivimey,  Eagle  Street.  Is.  6d. 

VOYAGES   AND   TRAVELS. 

The  Tour  of  Europe  and  Asia ;  an  Abridgment  of  the  most  Popular 
Modem  Voyages  and  Travels.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Clark.  2  vols.  12mo.  8s. 
each. 

Travels  in  the  North  of  Germany,  particularly  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Hanover.     By  Thomas  Hodgskin,  Esq.     2  vols.    8vo.     ll.  7s. 

•  Walks  through  Bath.  By  P.  Egan.  With  21  plates  engraved  by  Storer. 
Foolscap,  12s.  demy  8vo.  16s. 

Travels  in  Italy,  Greece,  and  the  Ionian  Islands.  By  H.  W.  Williams, 
Esq.     With  20  engravings.     2  vols.     8vo.     21.  2s. 

Travels  in  Nubia,  and  in  the  Interior  of  North  Eastern  Africa.  By  T.  L. 
Burchbardt.    With   a  Life  of  the  Author,  and  a  Portrait.    4to.    21.  8s. 

The  Flowers  of  Modern  Voyages  and  Travels.  By  W.  Adams,  A.M. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.     Royal  8vo.     7s.  6d.  each. 

A  Voyage  to  South  America,  performed  by  order  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment.   By  H.  M.  Macken2ie.     2  vols.  8vo.  ll.  4s..  .     . 

Travels  through  Holland,  Germany,  and  Parts  of  France,  in  1819  ;  with 
reference  to  their  Statistics,  Agriculture,  &c.     By  W.  Jacob.    4to. 

•  The  Diary  of  an  Invalid  in  pursuit  of  Health;  being  a  Journal  of  a  Tour 
in  Portugal,  Italy,  Switzeriand,  and  France,  in  the  yeai*s  1817,  1818,  ond 
1819.     By  Henry  Matthews,  A.M.  8vo.  16s. 

'    Travels  on  the  Continent.   8vo.  ll.  5s. 

The  Emigrant's  Guide  to  Upper  Canada.  By  C.  Stuart,  Esq.  one  of  his 
Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  Upper  Canada.    12mo.  8s. 

An  Account  of  the  Arctic  Regions,  with  a  Histo^  and  Description  of  the 
Northern  Whale  Fishery.  By  W,  Scoresby,  Jun.  F.R.S.E.  With  twenty- 
four  Engravings.     2  vols.  8vo.  21.  2s. 

Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Africa,  to  the  Sources  of  the  Senegal  and  Gambia, 
undertaken  by  order  of  the  French  Government,  in  1818.  By  M.  G.  Mol- 
line.    Edited  by  T.  E.  Bowditch,  Esq.    4to.   2l.  2s. 

A  Journey  in  Camiola  and  Italy,  in  the  years  1817,  1818.  By  W.  A. 
Cadell,  Esq.  F.R.S.    With  engravings.    In  two  volumes,  8 vo.  11.  16s. 

A  Narrative  of  a  Journey  into  Persia,  and  Residence  at  Takesan.  From 
the  French  of  M.  Frapcoigne.    With  a  Map,  &c.  8vo.  12s. 

A  Voyage  to  India.  By  the  Rev.  James  Cordner,  A  JM.  Author  of  a  De- 
'•scription  of  Ceylon.  8vo.   78. 

HEW   FOREIGN    WOEKS. 

CEuvres  Complettes  de  Madame  de  Stael.  Tom.  V.  VI.  VII.  VIII.  IX. 
8vo.  21.  58. 

Correspondance  in^dit^  Officielle  et  Confidentielle  de  Bonaparte.  8vo. 
lOs. 

De  Liagno,  Repertoire  portatif  de  THistoire  et  de  la  Litt^rature  des  Na- 
tions Espagnole  et  Portugaise.    Tom.  I.    8vo.     Berlin.    4s.*  6d. 

M^moires  et  Correspondance  de  I'lmp^ratrice  Josephine.    8vo.     8s. 

Des^uiron  de  St.  Agnan,  Solyme  Conquise,  ou  la  Dispersion  des  Juifs, 
Poeme,  avec  gravures,  et  un  plan  de  Jerusalem.    2  torn.    8vo.     11.  4s. 

6ottilly,.les.  Jeunes  Femmes.     2  tom.     12mo.    fig.     16s. 

Madame  Barth^lemy-Hadot,  Arabelle  et  Matilde,  ou  les  Normands  en 
Italie.    4tom.     13mo.     16s. 
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Millin.  Description  (fune  Mosatque  Antique  du  Mus^e  Pio-Clementin  k 
Home,  repr^sentant  des  Scenes  des  Tragedies.  Folio,  avec  38  planches. 
II.  4s. 

Annuaire  G^n^alogique  et  Historique  pour  1890.     ISmo.     12s. 
Esquisse  Historique  sur  les  Cent  Jours,  &c.     8?o.     4s. 
Rejnier,  de  rEconomie  rurale  et  publique  des  Perses  et  des  Ph^niciens. 
Sro.     13s. 

Dictionnaire  de  IVincien  lUgime  et  dos  Abas  F^odaux  das  Neuf  Demiers 
Slides  de  la  Monarchie  Fran9oise.     8vo.     13s. 

Boi^nis,  Traits  complet  de  M^chanique.  Partie  VI.  Des  Madiioes  em* 
ploy^es  k  di verses  Fabrications.    4to.    fig.     11. 14s. 

Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  M^iicales.  Tom.  XXXVIIL  et  XXXIX. 
8vo.    11. 

Victoires,  Conqufetes,  &c.  des  Franpois. .  Tom.  XVI.     8vo.     lis. 

Cuvier  et  Lasteyrie,  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Mauuif^res.  livraisoa  XI. 
Folio.    6  fig.  color.     11.  Is. 

Nouveau  Dictionnaire  d'Histoire  Naturelle.  Tom..  XXXIV,  XXXV. 
XXXVI.  8vo«  31.  8s.  The  work  is  now  complete  in  36  to1»i  price 
281.  16s. 

Revue  Medicale  Historique  et  Philosophique.  Par  MM.  Bellaoger, 
B^rard,  &c.  &c.  No.  I.  and  subscription  for  Nos.  II.  IIF.  IV.  8vo.  31. 
This  new  Review  will  be  published  Quarterly. 

Roquefort,  Supplement  au  Glossaire  de  hi  Langue  Romaine,  contenant 
TEtymologie  et  la  Signification  des  Mots  usit^  dans  rAncienne  Langue  des 
Franpois.    8vo.     13s. 

Gallais,  Histoire  de  France,  depuis  la  Mort  de  Louis  XVI.  jusqu'au  Tradt^ 
de  Paix  du  30  Novembre,  1815,  avec  utie  Table  G^n^rale  des  Mnti^res 
contenues  dans  TUistoire  de  France.    Par  Anqu^til.    3  vols.    Bvo.    11. 10s. 

Supplement  au  Dictionnaire  Historique  de  TAbb^  Feller.  Tom.  IV.  8vo. 
13s.    The  woric  complete  ki  13  volumes,  71.  4s. 

M^moire  pour  servir  ^  une  uouvelle  Histoire  de  Louis  XII,  le  Pbre  da 
Peuple.    8vo.     10s. 

Maximes  et  Pens^es  du  Prisonnier  de  Sainte-Heien6,  Maniiscrit  trouv^ 
dans  les  Papiers  de  Las  Casas.    8vo.    4s. 

Memoires  pour  servir  a  THistoire  de  France  en  1815,  avec  le  Plan  de.Hi 
Bat&ille  de  Mont  Saint  Jean.    Par  Napoleon.     8vo.     10s.  6d. 

Le  Royaume  de  Westphalie,  Jerome  Bonaparte,  sa  Cour,  ses  Favoris,  '0t 
ses  Ministres.    Par  un  T^moin  Oculaire.    8vo.     9t. 

Aug.  Lafontaine,  Choix  de  Contes  et  NouveUes,  d^di^s  aox  Dftmet. 
3  vols.     13mo.    fig.    8s. 

Principes  de  Litt^rature,  de  Philosophie,  de  Politique,  et  de  Moralo. 
Tom.  IV.  8vo.  7s. 

K^ratry,  Annuaire  de  TEcole  Franpaise  de  Peinture,  ou  Lettres  sur  le 
Salon  de  1819.  13mo.  avec  5  %.  9s. 

Expose  des  Fnits  qui  ont  precede  et  suivi  la  Cession  de  Pargt;  Ouvrttge 
ecrit  originairement  en  Grec,  par  un  Paigariote,  et  tradait  en  Franpais  par 
un  de  ses  Compatriotes..  Bvo.  4s. 

Ptoiem^e,  Table  Chronologiqiie  deS  R^gnes,  avec  des  Recherches  His- 
toriques,  Discours  Preliminaires,  &c.  &c.    Par  TAbbe  Halma.  4to.  SI.  10s. 

Londres  en  1819,  ou  Recueil  de  Lettres  sur  la  Politique,  la  litteraturfe,  et 
les  Mceurs.    Par  I'Auteur  d'une  Ann^e  k  Londres.  8vo.  10s. 

Corr^spondance  entre  un  Anglais  et  un  Fran^ais,  relative  k  I'Etat  tKtuel 
d^leurs  Nations,  et  a;ux  differens  Parties  qui  les  divtsent,  &c.  8vo.  8s. 

JViemoires  pour  servir  k  THistoire  de  la  Maison  de  Cond^.  3  torn.  8vo; 
avec  portraits  et  fac-simile.   11.  IQs. 
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Mollien,  Voyaj^  daus  llnt^rieur  de  I'Afrique.  9  v{A».  dvp,  /ig«  11. 

Un  Tour  en  Espagiie  de  1807  k  1809,  ou  M^moires  d'un  Soldat  fait  Pri- 
connier  JL  la  Bataille  de  Bayldn.  S  toni.  12mo.   Bs. 

CEuvres  de  Lord  Byron,  tmduites  de  TAnglais.  6  torn.  13ino.  11.  48. 

Des  Soci^t^s  Secretes  en  Allemagne  et  en  d'autres  Contr^es,  &c.  Bvo.  Bs. 
;  Annuaire  Medico-Chirurgicale  des  Hospitaux  et  Hospices  Civils  de  Paris. 
4to.-  avec  un  atlas,  folio.  31.  3s. 

Gall  et  Spuwheinj,  Anatomie  et  Physiologie  du  Syst^me  Nerveux  en 
g^n^ral,  et  du  Cervaux  en  particulier.  Tom.  IV.  Seconde  Partie.  4to.  avec 
un  atlas,  folio,  4l.  4s.  The  work  is  now  complete  in  4  vols.  4to.  with  100 
plates,  in  folio,  161. 16s. 

Autommarchi  Prodomo  dolla  grande  Anatomia  Seconda  Opera  postuma  di 
Paolo  Mascagni,  posta  in  ordine  e  publicata  a  spese  di  una  Societa  innomi* 
Data,  folio.  Firenze,  1819,  with  20  plates,  81. 

Atti  deir  Academia  della  Crusca.  Tom.  I.  4to.  Firenze,  1P19.  11.  7b, 

Monti,  Proposta  di  alcune  Correzioni  ed  Aggiunte  al  Vocabularia  delin 
Crusca.  3  Mrt,  Bvo.    Milano,  1817 — 19.  IBs. 

.    Ticozzi,  Dizionario  del  Pittori  dal  Rinovamento  delle  Belle  Arti,  tino 
a1  1800.   3  torn.  Bvo.     Milauo,  1818.    14s. 


LIST  OF  WORKS  IN  THE  PRESS. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  BURAL  ECONOMY. 

A  work  by  Mr.  Donraster,  illustrative  of  the  superior  advantages  of  his 
new  System  of  Hydro-Afrriculture  and  Mechanical  Spade  Cultivation ; 
together  with  the  Proposition  and  Solution  of  his  newly  discovered  Agri* 
cultural  Paradox ;  and  also  on  the  propriety  of  parcelling  out  the  Glebe 
X^einds  of  the  Coantry  into  convenient  sized  Cottage  Farms  for  the  Employ- 
ment of  the  Poor  in  Spade  Cultivation  thereon,  as  well  as  for  the  advautage 
of  small  Capitalists. 

ANTIQUITIES  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Kensington  and  its  Environs,  interspersed 
witli  Biographical  Anecdotes  of  royal  and  distinguished  Persons.  By  Mr. 
Thomas  Fanlkener,  Bookseller,  of  Chelsea. 

The  Ninth  Part  of  Lyson's  Magna  Britannica,  containing  Devonshire. 

A  History  of  the  Tower  of  London,  with  Biographical  Anecdotes  of  royal 
and  distingvished  Persons,  deduced  from  Records,  State  Papers,  Manu- 
scripts, and  o|her  original  and  authentic  sources.    By  Mr.  Bayley. 

Kenilworth  Illustrated,  or  the  History  of  tlie  Castle,  Priory,  and  Church 
of  Kenilworth ;  comprehending  Sir  William  Dugdale's  Account  of  those 
Edifices,  with  Additions,  and  a  Description  of  their  present  State:  to  which 
will  be  added,  some  unpublished  Masques  of  great  literary  merit,  performed 
before  Queen  Elizabeth.  To  be  embellished  with  from  15  to  HO  Plates  from 
original  Drawings  by  Westall,  Jan. 

Heraldic  Visitation  of  the  County  of  Durham.  By  William  Flower,  Esq. 
in  1575.^  Edited  by  N.  J.  Philipson,  Esq. 

The-Life  and  Death  of  the  Merry  Deuill  of  Edmonton,  being  a  reprint  of 
a  scarce  find  curious  Tract  in  the  black  leltci,  16S\.  Intended  as  a  Sup- 
ylement  to  tlie  History  of  Edmonton  lately  published. 

The  Third  Part  of  a  General  History  of  the  Connty  of  York.  By  Thomas 
Panham  Wbitaker,  LL.D.  F,S.A.  F.K.S.    To  contain  KicltmondMhire. 

A  Second  and  Concluding  Volnme  of  the  History  of  Renfrewshire.  By 
tlie  Rev.  W.  M.  Wade.  The  Work  will  be  published  by  Subscription  in  a 
•ito.  vol.  of  400  pages,  with  2>  Plates,  drawn  and  engraved  by  W.  H.  Lizars. 
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Demy  4to.  ll.  Us,  fid.    Royal,  Si.  ISs.  6d.    With  Prooft  onlndk  P«t>4>r, 
31.  Ids.  6d. 

TheTopo^O^phy  of  Athens,  with  some  Remarks  on  its  Antiqnities.  By 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Leake. 

ARCHITECTURE.  ■ 

A  reprint  of  the  Two  Supplementary  Volomet  of  Vitrnvias  Britannicns. 
By  Wod  and  Gauden. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The  Private  Correspondence  of  David  Hume,  the  Historian,  with  the 
Countess  de  BoiifHeurs,  the  Marchioness  de  Barbantane,  J.  J.  Kous»eaii,  and 
other  distinguished  Persons ;  accompanied  by  some  Biographical  Particulars 
of  the  Writers. 

Biographical  Illustrations  of  Worcestershire,  including  the  Lives  of  the 
Bishops  and  Deans,  &o.  and  all  the  literary  Charactei-s  who  have  flourished 
in  that  County.    By  John  Chambers,  Esq.    ^ 

A  work  alleged  to  be  of  *'  undoubted  authenticity,"  the  MS.  of  which  is 
said  lately  to  have  reached  this  country,  has  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  translator,  and  will  soon  be  published  both  in  English  and  in  the 
original  French,  intituled,  **  Documents  Histoiiques  et.  Reflexions  sur  le 
Gouvernement  de  la  Hollande.  Par  Louis  Bonaparte,  £x-Roi  de  la 
HoUande."  This  Work  is  reported  to  contain  every  event  relating,  to  the 
political  or  financial  situation  of  Holland,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Keign  of  Louis  until  the  close  of  his  Government;  Sketches  of  the 
Invasion  of  Italy,  and  the  Expedition  in  Egypt;  Relations  of  the  most 
important  Events  in  Spain,  and  Louis's  refusal  of  the  Crown  of  that  King- 
dom; Copies  of  the  Letters  of  Charles  and  Ferdinand,  relating  to  the 
Conspiracy  of  the  latter  against  his  Father;  the  hitherto  secret  motives  of 
tiie  Marriage  of  the  Author  with  the  daughter  of  the  Empress  Josephine, 
and  their  subsequent  agreement  to  a  Separation ;  the  Events  which  occurred 
on  the  Separation  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  the  Empress  Josephine ; 
the  various  Princesses  afterwards  proposed  to  Napoleon,  and  the  reason  of 
his  soliciting  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria ;  numerous  character- 
istic Letters  from  Napoleon  to  the  Author,  exposing  his  views,  situation, 
and  purposes;  an  indisputable  Genealogical  History  of  the  Family  of 
Bonaparte,  extracted  from  various  Histories  of  Italy,  and  other  Public 
Documents.  The  Work  will  also  contain  an  important  Letter  from  the 
Due  de  Cadore,  explaining  the  intentions  of  the  Emperor  relative  to 
Holland ;  the  various  united  propositions  of  France  and  Russia  to  accom- 
modate matters  with  England ;  and  a  variety  of  Anecdotes  of  the  Author,  of 
Napoleon,  and  several  branches  of  his  Family.  If  this  Work  performs  half 
what  it  promises  with  fidelity,  it  will  form  one  of  the  most  interesting 
secret  Histories  of  modern  times. 

Memoirs  of  M.  Obelin,  Lutheran  Pastor  of  Walshback.  By  the  Rev. 
Mark  Wilks. 

Abstracts,  &c.  of  Smythe's  Life  of  the  Berkeleys;    to  which  will  be 

Srefixed,  a  History  of  the  Town  and  Castle  of  Berkeley.  By  the  Rev. 
liomas  Dudley  Fosbrooke,  M.  A. 

A  Work  giving  an  Account  of  between  two  and  three  thousand  Public 
Men,  of  all  Countries,  living  in  18s;o. 

Memoirs  of  Dr.  Walton,  Bishop  of  Chester,  and  Editor  of  the  London 
Polyglott  Bible,  with  important  notices  of  his  Colleagues  in  that  celebrated 
Work.    By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Todd. 

Memoirs  of  the  late  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth,  Esq.,  partly  written  by 
himself,  and  continued  by  bis  Daughter,  Miss  Edgeworth.    !t  vols.    8vo. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Louis  de  Camoens,  Esq.  By  John 
Adamson,  Esq.    In  2  vols,  witli  9  Engravings. 

A  New  Life  of  Whitfield,  the  materiab  for  which  have  been  collected 
from  various  British  and  American  sources.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Philips 
of  Liverpool. 

A  Life  of  John  Wesley.    By  Robert  Sontfacy. 
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A  BiogtspiMCid  Memoir  of  the  late  Veirerable  Principal  Hill. 

A  Biographical  Work  on  the  Life  and  Achievements  of  Marshal  Ney  is 
said  to  be  preparing  in  France,  from  a  vast  foody  Of  materials  by  his  Brother- 
in-law,  M.  CpiaiQOt.  It  will  be  illustrated  by  carious  Original  Letters  and 
State  Papers. 

The  Duke  of  Orafton,  who  was  Prime  Minister  to  the  late  King  when  he 
came  to  the  Throne,  and  who  makes  such  a  distinguished  figure  in  the 
Letters-  of  Junius,  after  retiring  from  Oliice,  is  said  to  have  employed 
himself  in  writing  -the  Memoirs  of  his  own  Life,  which,  when  compiled,  he 
careftttly  sealed  up,  and  by  an  injunction  in  his  will  strictly  prohibited  his 
iieirs  from  opening  upon  any  aecount  the  envelope;  daring  the  reign  of  the 
then  K.ing,  bat  after  that  Monarch's  demise  to  make  the  Memoir  known  to 
the  world.  It  is  supposed  to  contain  a  full  development  of  all  the  great 
Political  Events  and  Private  History  of  the  Court  at  that  interesting  period, 
and  in  ail  probability  will  for  the  first  time  divulge  to  the  Public  the  real 
name  of  Junius,  which,  it  is  understood,  had  been  made  known  to  his  Grace, 
under  a  pledge  of  honour  not  to  communicate  the  secret  to  any  Person 
living,  in  the  life-time  of  King  George  the  Third. 

A  Memoir  of  His  late  Majesty  and  the  Duke  of  Kent.  By  Mr.  T. 
Williams. 

The  Personal  History  of  King  George  III.  undertaken  with  the  assistance' 
of  Persons  officially  connected  with  the  late  King,  and  dedicated,  by  per- 
mission, to  His  present  Majesty.  By  Edward  Hawke  Locke,  Esq.  F.K.S. 
4to. 

Memoirs  of  his  late  Majesty  George  the  Third.  By  John  Brown,  Author 
of  **  The  Northern  Courts." 

The  Life  of  the  Right  Honourable  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan.  By 
Thomas  Moore,  Esq. 

COMMERCE. 

The  New  Practical  Gauger  on  the  easiest  Principles,  and  Tables  for  the 
latest  Duties.    By  Matthew  Iley. 

EDUCATION.  ^ 

The  Good  Children,  or  Portraits  of  my  Son  and  Daughter.  By  Madame 
Renneviile,  Author  of  the  Pleasures  of  Education. 

A  German  Grammar  on  an  entirely  new  Plan,  calculated  to  remove  the 
Difficulties  which  an  English  Student  has  to  encounter  in  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  that  Language.  '  By  G.  A.  F.  Gebring,  a  Native  of  Germany. 

A  New  Set  of  Exercises,  by  M.  Santagnello,  designed  as  a  Sequel  to  his 
*<  Italian  Exercises." 

The  Elementary  Part  of  Pestolozzi's  Mother's  Book,  illustrated  with 
Engravings.    By  P.  K.  PuUen,  Head  Master  of  the  Philological  School. 

An  Italian  and  English  Grammar,  from  VagonVs  Italian  and  French 
Grammar.  In  Twenty  Lessons,  with  Exercises.  A  New  Edition,  corrected 
and  improved  by  M.  Peraulsi.  Also  a  Key  adapted  to  the  French  and 
Italian,  as  well  as  to  the  English  and  Italian  Edition  of  the  Work. 

An  improved  Edition  of  Hamoniere's  French  and  English  Dictionary. 
By  Mr.  C.  P.  Whitaker.    In  a  portable  Volume. 

FINE  ARTS. 

A  History  of  the  several  Italian  Schools  of  Painting,  with  Observations 
on  the  present  State  of  tlie  Arts.  By  J.  T.  James,  A.  M.,  Author  of  Travels 
in  Germany. 

An  Engraving,  by  Warren,  of  Mr.  Allan's  Picture  from  Burns's  Jolly 
Be({gars. 

A  MS.  of  the  late  Henry  Reveley,  Esq.  on  the  Drawings  and  Sketches  of 
the  Great  Masters,  is  editing  by  his  son  Mr.  Reveley,  of  Bryn-y-Gwin  in 
MotmiOHthshire,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Green,  of  Ipswich. 

Brief  Thoughts  on  the  early  Obstacles  to  the  Progress  of  the  Fine  Arts  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland^  containing  a  Refutation  of  the  Anti-cotempora* 
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niao  and  AntfoBiitlsh  Argamentt  and  Prejndicea  against  Modern  Arts.  By 
Mr.  William  Carey. 

A  Series  of  .Subjects  descriptive  of  the  Character  of  the  River  Meuse.  The 
First  Part  will  be  comprised  in  Eight  Numbers,  containinfit  each  Six  Plates, 
in  tlie  size  and  manner  of  the  Liber  Veritatis,  They  will  be  engraved  by 
J.  H.  Reynolds,  from  Drawings  made  on  the  spot  by  G.  Arnold,  A.R.  A. 

Picturesque  Illustrations  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Monte  Video,  consisting  of 
t4  new  and  faithful  Representations  of  the  Costume,  Manners,  &c.  of  those 
Cities  and  their  Environs,  taken  on  the  spot  by  £•  C.  Yidal,  Esq.,  and 
accompanied  with  descriptive  Letter-Press.  To  be  published  in  Six 
Monthly  Parts;  Part  I.  to  appear  on  the  1st  of  May. 

A  Series  of  Characteristic  Portraits  of  the  Cossacks  attached  to  the 
{Russian  Army  which  occupied  Paris  in  1815-16,  with  ample  Details  of  the 
History,  Manners,  and  Customs  of  the  different  Tribes  to  which  they 
belonged.    Printing  in  1  vol.  imperial  8vo.  at  the  Litliographic  Press. 

A  Series  of  Portraits  of  the  most  distinguished  Foreign  Composers.  The 
First  Number  will  contain  a  Portrait  of  Beethoven. 

A  Series  of  Portraits  of  celebrated  Political  and  Literary  Characters, 
Impostors,  and  Enthusiasts,  alluded  to  by  Butler  in  his  Hudibras,  and 
adapted  to  the  iUnstration  of  any  8vo.  or  4to.  edition  of  that  Work.  To  be 
completed  in  10  Parts,  each  Part  containing  6  Portraits. 

The  Second  Volume  of  J.  P.  Neale's  Book  of  Nobiemen^s  and  Gentlemen's 
Seats  in  Uie  United  Kingdom. 

An  Oratorio  of  Judah,  selected  from  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
connected  with  Sacred  Compositions  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven, 
which  have  never  yet  appeared.  By  Mr.  W.  Gardiner,  of  Leicester,  Author 
of  the  Sacred  Melodies. 

A  *^  Splendid  and  Unique  Illustration  of  Pennant's  London,"  from  the 
Chiswick  Press.  The  Work,  we  are  informed,  when  bound,  will  form 
Twenty-four  Volumes  in  Atlas  Folio ;  but  as  the  whole  is  in  loose  sheets, 
and  classed  in  appropriate  portions,  the  Possessor  may  please  himself  in 
making  any  arrangement  which  he  may  choose.  Although  the  Illustrations  are 
ao  numerous)  amounting  to  more  than  Three  Thousand  Prints  and  Drawings, 
the  Work  is  susceptible  of  great  additions.  Hen<;^  the  Purchaser  will  have 
the  option  of  binding  the  Work  in  its  present  very  copious  state,  orof  ang« 
meuting  its  Embellishments  almost  to  any  extent. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

A  very  extensive  Maritime  Survey  of  the  Shores  of  the  Adriatic  has  been 
completed  by  Captain  Smith,  of  the  Aid  Frigate.  Several  Officers  belong- 
ing to  the  Austrian  Government  were  employed  at  the  same  time,  who  have 
proceeded  to  Vienna  with  the  results  of  their  labours.  It  is  expected  that 
the  Public  will  ere  long  be  partakers  in  the  benefit  derived  from  the  friendly 
vnion  of  these  scientific  researches. 

A  Geographical,  Statistical,  and  Historical  Description  of  Hindostan,  and 
the  adjacent  Country.    By  Walter  Hamilton,  Esq.    2  vols.  4to.  with  Maps. 

HISTORY  AND  CHR0N0X,06Y. 

A  Series  of  Chronological  Tables  of  History,  Literature,  and  the  Fine 
Arts,  from  the  German  of  Professor  Bredow.  By  Major  Bell.  In  royal 
folio. 

The  History  of  St.  Domingo.  By  General  La  Croix.  Translated  from 
the  French,  with  Notes  and  Illustrations. 

An  Historical  Research  concerning  the  most  Ancient  Congregational 
Church  in  England,  shewing  the  Claim  of  the  Church  worshipping  in  Union 
Street,  in  the  Borough  of  Southwark,  to  that  Distinction.  By  Mr. 
B.  Hanbury. 

.  A  Translation  from  the  German  of  the  History  of  Spanish  Literature,  by 
Profetisor  Bouterweck,  of  Gottingen.  By  Mr.  Alexander  Lush  Ross,  of 
Aberdeen. 

The  Seventh  and  Eighth  Volumes  of  Dr.  Ranken'a  History  of  France, 
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The  History  of  Parga;  containing  an  Acconnt  of  the  Viclssitndci  of  that 
part  of  Greece  during  the  French  Revolution :  supported  by  aathentic 
Pocnments.    Translated  from  the  Italian  MS.  of  Hugo  Foscolo.    8¥0. 

A  History  of  Ireland,  under  the  title  of  the  Chronicles  of  Ullad ;  com- 
mencing from  the  earliest  point  of  time  which  is  recorded  by  the  Invention 
of  Letters,  vrith  a  Traditionary  Portion,  which  was  the  Work  of  Eolns^ 
Prince  of  the  Gaels  of  Sirxt  of  Ib-er,  who  ruled  in  Gael-og,  1400  years  B.  G. 
It  is  asserted  in  the  Prospectus  that  these  Chronicles  have  been  compiled 
by  every  Ard-Uam  of  Ullad,  and  publicly  submitted  to  the  Kings,  Princes, 
.  Nobles,  and  chief  of  the  Uam  or  Heads  of  the  People,  assembled  on  the 
Mount  of  Ullad  every  third  year,  to  transact  the  business  of  the  Kingdonr* 
In  them,  it  is  therefore  said,  the  authentic  History  of  Ireland  from  the  year 
1006  before  the  Christian  era  to  the  birth  of  Christ  is  alone  to  be  found. 
The  Editor  is  the  celebrated  Roger  O'Connor,  who  expresses  the  firmest 
reliance  on  the  genuineness  of  his  Materials,  The  Work  will  be  illustrate^ 
with  Maps  and  other  Engravings. 

An  Account  of  the  Introduction  of  Christianity  into  this  Island,  and  thf 
Welsh  Non-conformist  Memorial ;  with  a  Brief  Account  of  the  Origimd 
State  of  the  Sacred  Writings.    By  the  late  Rev.  W.  Richards,  LL.D. 

A  New  Edition  of  Dr.  Bisset's  History  of  the  Reign  of  George  the  Thirdp 
continued  to  his  Death. 

The  Second  Edition  of  Dr.  Aikin's  Annals  of  the  Reign  of  George  the 
Third,  brought  down  to  the  time  of  his  Death. 

A  Fourth  Volume  of  Mr.  Nichols's  Illustrations  of  the  Literary  History  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century. 

The  final  Volume  of  Mr.  MorelPs  Studies  in  History,  being  the  Second  of 
England,  commencing  with  the  Reign  of  James  I.  and  continued  to  the 
Death  of  George  III. 

The  Antiquities  of  the  Jews  and  their  Customs,  illustrated  from  Modern 
Travels.    By  the  Rev.  W.  Brown,  D.D.  of  Eskdalemuir.  In  two  vols.  Bvo.. 

A  General  and  Historical  View  of  Christianity;  comprehending  its 
Origin  and  Progress,  the  leading  Doctrines  and  Forms  of  Ecclesiastical 
Policy  that  have  been  founded  on  it,  and  the  effect  which  it  has  produced 
upon  the  Moral  and  Political  State  of  Europe.  By  Dr.  Cook,  of  Lanrenc€ 
Kirk.    3  vols.    8vo. 

A  History  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  Accession  of  George  the  Third  to 
the  present  Time.  By  the  Rev.  Alexander  Stewart,  Author  of  the  Lives  of 
Dr.  Blair,  Dr.  Robertson,  &c. 

The  History  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  By  John  Crawford,  Esq.  F.jR.S* 
late  British  Resident  at  the  Conrt  of  the  Sultan  of  Java.  3  vols,  8vo.  With 
illustrative  Maps  and  Engravings. 

The  Count  de  las  Casas  has  been  for  some  time  occupied  in  preparing  a 
New  Edition  of  the  Atlas  Historique,  Gen^alogique,  Chronologi<]ue,  &c. 
known  in  this  Country  by  the  name  of  La  Saye's  Atlas.  It  is  now  in  a 
coarse  of  pitbiication  in  Paris. 

An  Historical  Work  on  the  Persecutions  in  France.  By  the  Rev.  Mark 
Wilks. 

The  Third  Volnme  of  Mr.  Grant's  History  of  the  English  Chnrch  and 
Sects,  bringing  down  the  Narrative  to  the  year  1800. 

Two  other  Books  of  the  Historical  Memoirs  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  by 
himself,  are  in  Europe,  and  one  of  them  may  be  expected  to  appear  soon. 
The  publication  of  the  otlier  is  said  to  be  retarded  by  the  cupidity  of  the 
person  who  undertook  to  convey  it  to  Europe,  who  demanded  as  a  personal 
douceur  for  the  copyright  no  less  than  four  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

An  Acconnt  of  the  Abisiones,  an  Equestrian  People  of  South  America. 
Translated  from  the  original  Latin  of  Martin  Dobrishoffer,  one  of  the  Ex- 
JesuiU,  Twenty-five  years  a  Missionary  in  Paraguay.    2  vols.  8vo. 

The  History  of  the  Rebellion  in  1745  and  1746,  containing  the  Causes  of 
the  Pretender's  Defeat  at  CuIJoden,  and  a  variety  of  interesting  Anecdotes 
of  that  Period,  hitherto  unknown.    By  Chevalier  Johnstone,  Aid-de-Camp 
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to  PriiKe  Edward  Charles  Stnart,  and  Lord  George  Murray.  With  an 
Accoant  of  his  subseqaent  Adventares  in  Scotland,  England,  Holland, 
France,  Russia,  and  America.  The  Mannscript  of  Chevalier  Johnstone  was 
oriffinally  deposited  in  the  Scots'  College  at  Paris. 

A  Narrative  of  the  late  Political  and  Military  Events  in  British  India, 
nnder  the  brilliant  and  liberal  Administration  of  the  Marquess  of  Hastings ; 
with  Maps,  Plans,  and  Views.    By  Henry  T.  Prinsep,  Esq. 

A  History  of  the  late  War  in  Spain.    By  Robert  Sootiiey,  Esq. 

MATHEMATICS. 

An  Introduction  to  Solid  Geometry,  and  to  the  Study  of  Crystallography. 
By  N.  J.  M.  Larkin,  Teacher  of  Crystallography  and  Mathematics. 

MEDICAL. 

A  Translation  of  M.  Laennec's  Work  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Thoracic 
Viscera,  and  on  Auscultation.  By  Charles  Thomas  Haden,  Surgeon  to  the 
Brompton  Dispensary,  &c. 

.  A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Urethra ;  being  a  New  Edition  and 
Collection  of  the  Observations  and  Cases  by  Mr.  Charles  Bell.  By  John 
Sbiaw,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  the  School  of  Great  Windmill  Street 

Lectures  on  General  and  Medical  Botany.  By  Anthony  Todd  Tliomson, 
F.L.S. 

An  Inquiry  into  certain  Errors  respecting  Insanity.    By  Dr.  Burrows. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Medical  Treatment  of  those  Diseases 
which  are  connected  with  a  Deranged  Action  of  the  Urinary  Organs,  espe- 
cially Gravel  and  Calculus.    By  Dr.  Prout. 

Hippiatrics,  or  a  Dissertation  on  the  Form  and  Paces  of  the  Horse; 
shewing  every  Action  which  that  beautiful  Animal  is  capable  of  performing; 
combining  also  the  Positions  of  the  Rider  properly  adapted  to  each  Action. 
Illustrated  by  numerous  Plates.  By  Richard  Lawrence,  late  of  the  Staff 
Corps  Cavalry.    To  be  published  by  Subscription.    Price  Two  Guineas. 

Illustrations,  by  Dr.  Baron,  of  some  parts  of  his  Inquiry  respecting  the 
Origin  of  Tubercles  and  Tumours.  The  Work  will  be  printed  in  4to.  and 
contain  Engravings,  several  of  which  will  be  accurately  coloured,  shewing 
in  a  particular  manner  the  progress  of  Tubercles  in  the  Lungs,  the  Loins, 
and  the  Serous  Membrane. 

A  Second  Volume  of  Dr.  Cooke's  Treatise  on  Nervous  Diseases,  containing 
Palsy  and  Epilepsy.    This  will  complete  the  Work. 

Cases  of  a  serious  Morbid  Affection,  principally  incident  to  Females  after 
Delivery,  Abortion,  &c.  and  arising  from  Uterine  Haemorrhage,  nudne 
Venesection,  or  other  Causes  of  Exhaustion  and  Irritation.  By  Marshall 
Hall,M.D.  F.R.S.E. 

An  Elssay  on  the  Croup,  which  has  for  its  object  tlie  Illustration  of  a  new 
and  successful  Mode  of  treating  that  Disease.  By  Mr.  Asbury,  Surgeon,  of 
Enfield. 

A  Treatise  on  Inflammation  of  the  Mucous  Membrane  of  the  Lnngs.  By 
Dr.  Charles  Hastings. 

MILITARY   AND  NAVAL  AFFAIRS. 

The  Application  of  the  Theory  of  Transversals,  or  the  Method  of  dispens- 
ing with  Trigonometry  in  all  Field  Operations,  particularly  deigned  for  the 
use  of  Officers  of  Engineers  and  Artillery.    In  a  small  8vo.  vol. 

Memoirs  of  the  Early  Campaigns  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  Portugal 
and  Spain.    By  an  Officer  employed  in  his  Army.    8vo. 

Royal  Military  Calendar,  Army  Service  Book,  and  Military  History  of 
the  last  Century.    By  Sir  J.  Philipart. 

MISCELLANIES. 

The  Marquis  of  Worcester's  Century  of  Inventions,  printing  in  8vo.  from 
the  original  MSS.,  with  Notes,  a  Biographical  Memoir,  and  a  Portrait. 

The  Iliad  of  Homer,  translated  into  English  Prose  as  literally  as  the 
Idioms  of  the  Greek  and  English  Languages  will  allow.  By  a  Graduate  of 
the  University  of  Oxford.    In  two  Svo.  vols. 
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A  New  Edition  of  the  Lift  an<l  Adventares  of  Robinson  Crusoe;  with  a 
Biographical  and  Critical  Preface.  Embellished  with  20  EngrayingSy  by 
Mr.  C.  Heath,  from  a  Series  of  Designs  by  Stothard. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Fands,  entitled,  *'  Every  Man  his  own  Stock- 
1|>roker.*'    By  Mr.  G.  G.  Carey. 

Giovanoo  Seogarra»  a  Venetian  Tale.    2  vols.    iSmo. 

A  Tale  of  Paraguay.    By  Robert  Southey,  Esq. 

The  Abbot,  a  Romance.    By  the  Author  of"  Waverley,"  &c.    In  S  vols. 

The  Second  %nd  last  Volnime  of  Chef  d'CEuvres  of  French  Literature. 

An  Essay  on  the  Evils  of  Popular  Ignorance.  By  the  Rev.  Mr.  Foster, 
Author  of  Essays  on  Decision  of  Character.    In  1  vol.  8vo. 

The  History  of  the  Zadeans,  a  fiotitions  Novel,  designed  to  illustrate  the 
natural  Origin  of  Public  Institutions.  By  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clarke,  Author  of 
the  Wandering  Jew. 

Sketches  from  St.  George's  Fields.  By  Giovanni  di  Castel  Chiuso.  A 
Satirical  Work,  in  foolscap  8vo.  illustrated  by  $0  Vignettes  from  the 
Author's  Designs. 

The  Edinburgh  Annual  Renter,  for  the  Year  1816. 
.   A  New^  and  Complete  Edition  of  the  Works  of  Cicero.    By  Dr.  Carey, 
Editor  of  the  Regent's  Classics. 

Original  Miscellanies  in  Prose  and  Verse.  By  John  Lawrence  BicknelL 
Esq.  F.A.S, 

Also,  by  the  same  Author,  a  small  Volume  of  the  Writings  of  his  late 
Father,  Mr.  Bicknell,  the  Barrister,  the  Aotlior  of  the  beautiful  Poem  of  the 
Dying  Negro,  which  was  only  corrected  by  Mr.  Day. 

A  New  Periodical  Work,  by  Dr.  John  Walker,  cntiUed,  <<  The  True 
Monthly  Magazine."  *' 

Lacon ;  or.  Many  Things  in  a  Few  Words.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Cotton,  late 
Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge. 

Royal  Virtue,  in  a  Tour  to  Kensington,  Windsor,  and  Claremont. 

The  Poetical  Decameron ;  or.  Conversations  on  English  Poets  and  Poetry, 
particularly  x>f  the  Reigns  of  Elizabetli  and  James  I.  By  James  Payne 
CoUyer,  of  the  Middle  Temple.    2  vob.  post  8vo. 

.    Winter  Nights.    By  Nathan  Drake,  M.D.  Author  of  Literary  Honrs,  &c, 
&c,    2  vols,  post  8vo. 

A  Guide  to  Authors ;  shewing  how  to  Correct  the  Press  according  to  the 
Mode  adopted  by  Printers. 

Marmor  Norfilcieuse,  a  very  curious  and  scarce  Tract.  By  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson,  under  the  assumed  Name  of  Probns  Britannicus.  It  has  never 
appearecl  in  any  Edition  of  the  Works  of  that  celebrated  Writer,  though  its 
authenticity  is  fully  established. 

The  Works  of  the  late  Right  Honourable  R.  B.  Sheridan,  now  first  coU 
lected  and  edited  by  Thomas  Moore,  Esq. 

A  New  Quarterly  Journal,  to  be  entitled  '<  Annab  of  Oriental  Literature," 
The  First  Number  to  appear  on  the  1st  of  May. 

The  First  Volume  of  the  Comedies  of  Aristophanes,  translated  from  the 
Greek,  with  numerous  Illustrative  Notes.  By  Thomas  Mitchell,  A.M.  lata 
Fellow  of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge. 

Transactions  of  the  Literary  Society  of  Bombay,  voh  ii.    4to. 

A  Work,  entitled,  <*  Coronolaia."  By  Mr.  Scott,  Author  of  the  English 
Translation  of  <<  Frontinns,"  the  "  Digest  of  Military  Law,**  &c.  It  is  to 
give  an  Historical  Account  of  Crowns  and  Coronations,  from  their  origin 
downwards,  and  will  be  arranged  under  four  General  Heads — viz.  Crowns  of 
Pleasure,  of  Talents,  of  Virtue,  of  Power.  The  notions  of  the  First  are 
drawn  from  the  Ancient  Historians  in  all  Languages ;  the  Second  from  the 
Middle  Ages;  and  the  Third  from  more  Modem  Times.  The  Fourth,  which 
Snchides  all,  furnishes  the  Ceremonies  of  crowning  Monarchs  in  every  part 
of  the  World;  with  explanatory  Details  of  those  in  England  in  particular, 
front  Sources  not  commonly  accessible. 
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NATURAIi  MIlTOnT. 

Tosldermy,  or  a  Complete  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  in-eserving  every 
Object  of  Natural  History  for  Masennis,  with  Lists  of  those  that  are  rare&t 
or  most  wanted  in  Enropean  Collections.    In  a  small  8vo.  Tolnme. 

A  Work  on  the  Marine  Polvpi  found  in.great  abundance  In  the  Calcareous 
formation  of  JLiOwer  Normandy,  inclnding  a  Plate  and  Description  of  the 
Fossile  Crocodile  discovered  near  Caen.  By  M.  Lamonrouse,  Professor  of 
Natural  History  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Caen. 

An  Account  of  the  Fishes  found  in  the  River  Ganges  and  its  Branches, 
wttfa  Engravings  executed  in  the  best  manner  from  original  Drawings.  By 
Fj-ancis  Hamilton.  M.D.  F.R.S.  L.  &  K.    In  4to. 

A  Mineralogicai  Dictionary,  to  be  illustrated  by  numerous  Plates,  many 
of  them  rdatingto  the  Theory  of  Crystallography ;  being  entirely  Original 
The  whole  to  be  engraved  by  Mr.  and  Miss  Lioury. 

PHILANTHROPY. 

Sunday  School  Sketches;  a  Memoir  descriptive  of  the  beiiign  Operation 
.  of  those  Institutions. 

A  Third  Volume  o^the  Rev.  John  Owen's  History  of  the  Bible  Society, 
which  will  bring  down  its  Transactions  to  th^  close  of  its  Fifteenth  Year, 

A  Volume  of  Anecdotes^  illustrative  of  the  Importance  and  Utility  of  Tract 
Societies.    By  Rev.  R.  Meek,  of  South  Molton. 

PHILOLOGY. 

A  I^rospectos  lias  been  issued  at  Paris,  of  a6  entirely  new  Piiilologicat 
Publication,  to  appear  periodically,  nnder  the  title  of  **  Herme  Ciassiqne." 
Its  ob^ets  are  to  define  Greek,  Latin,  and  French  Words,  to  discuss 
doubtful  Phrase!),  and  to  interpret  difficult  Passages  in  Ancient  Authors. 

A  New  English  Dictionary,  nnder  the  title  of  an  Analytical  Dictionary 
of  the  English  Language.  By  Mr.  David  Booth,  Author  of  the  "  Introduc- 
tion to  an  Analytical  Dictionary,"  and  other  Works,  it  is  proposed  to  be 
published  by  Subscription,  in  4  Partis,  forming  9  Volumes  4to.  A  Part  to 
be  published  every  S  Months.    Price  1  guinea  in  boards. 

Proposals  have  been  issued  for  publishing,  by  Subscription,  a  New  Syriae 
Lexiccm,  containing  all  the  words  in  the  Syriae  Version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  principally  designed  for  the  use  of  Beginners  in  that  Language. 
This  Work  wa«  originally  projected  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  and  intended  to. 
accompany  his  Edition  of  the  New  Testament.  The  first  tliree  Sheets  were 
printed  diKiug  his  Lifetime ;  and  it  is  the  wish  of  the  present  Editon^ 
professor  Lee,  of  Cambridge,  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Jowatt,  Rector  of  Silk 
Willoughby,  Ltucolnshirej  as  well  as  of  the  Executors  of  Dr.  Buchanau, 
that  the  Work  should  be  completed  on  the  Principles  adopted  by  him,  and 
that  the  Profits  ultimately  arising  from  the  Sale  of  it  sliould  foe  appropriated 
to  the  use  of  his  Children.  It  is  intended  to  embody  in  this  Dictionary  the 
most  valuablcf  matter  to  be  found  in  former  Lexicons,  particularly  in  that 
ofSchaaf,  printed  at  Leyden  in  1709  and  1717;  witli  such  Additions  and 
Improvements  as  the  experience  of  the  Editors  may  enable  them  to  make. 
It  is  expected  tliat  ttie  whole  will  not  exceed  500  pages  in  8vo. 

Forcellini  Lexicon  totius  Latinitatis,  cora  Facciolatl.    8vo. 

POETRY. 

Religion,  a  Poem ;  a  Satire  on  the  ill-use  and  abuse  of  Religion. 

A  New  and  Improved  Edition  of  the  Poetical  Works  of  William  Drum- 
mond,  of  Hawthornden ;  to  which  will  be  prefixed  an  Account  of  his  .Life 
aud  Writings,  with  a  Critical  Essay  on  Contemporary  English  Poetry. 

Specimens  of  the  Living  British  Poets,  with  Biographical  Notices  and 
Oitical  Remarks.    By  the  Rev.  George  Croly. 

Amyntas,  a  Tale  of  the  Woods,  from  the  Italian  of  Tasso;  with  a  brief 
Notice  of  the  Author,  and  an  Essay  on  the  Pastoral  Poetry  of  Italy.  By 
Leigh  Hunt. 

A  New  and  Improved  Edition  of  Burns's  Works,  edited  by  his  Brother, 
^r.  Gilbert  Burns ^  to  which  will  be  now  first  added,  some  further  Parti- 
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cnlftrs  of  tiie  Antlior^  life,  mmm  new  Notes,  MlvatntiTC  of  hU  Pdemrand 

Letters,  and  many  other  improvements. 

The  Fudge  Family  in  Italy.  By  the  Aethor  of  **  The  Fudge  Family  in 
Paris." 

Elglva,  an  Historical  Poem,  in  6  Cantos;  with  other  Poems.  By  John 
Gordon,  Surgeon  in  Keith,  who  was  drowned  while  bathing  in  the  River 
Isla,  in  the  Summer  of  1819.  To  be  published,  by  Subscription,  in  I'voK 
8vo.    10s.  6d. 

All  Kxpostolatory  Epistle  to  Lord  Byron.    By  Mr.  Cottle. 

The  Kiver  Dnddon,  a  Series  of  Sonnets ;  with  other  Poems.  By  William 
Wordsworth. 

Lord  Byron  has  finished  two  more  Cantos  of  Don  Juan.  Sincerdy^ 
however,  do  we  hope,  that  if  their  morality  is  like  the  last,  he  will  not  find 
a  Publisher  for  tliem,  though  there  is  little  doubt  but  he  will,  and  we  hear  a 
most  respectable  one. 

Poems,  by  Bernard  Barton,  some  of  which  have  been  before  published 
anonymously  under  the  title  of  "  Poems,  by  an  Amateur." 

A  Monody  on  the  Death  of  his  late  Majesty,  with  Emblematical  Vignettes. 
By  James  Bisset,  Esq.  Author  of  the  Patriotic  Clarion,  &c. 

'An  Historical  Poem,  with  copious  Notes,  occasioned  by  Cardinal  Fon- 
tana's  Letter,  and  Dr.  Oliver  Kelly's  Address  to  tlie  Roman  Catholic  Clergy 
and  Laity  of  the  Diocese  of  Tuaro. 

Heath  Flowers,  or  Mountain  Melodies,  consisting  of  Poems  and  Lyrical 
Pieces.  By  George  Scott.  To  be  published,  By  Subscription,  in  i  vol. 
12mo.    3s.  6d. 

Le  Guesta  d' Enrico  rV,  in  Italian  Verse.  By  M.  Gnazzaroni,  Author  of 
the  Italian  Grammar. 

Julia  Alpimila,  and  other  Poems.  By  Jeremiah  Holmes  Weffcn,  Author 
of  "  Aonian  Hours." 

The  Castle  and  the  Tojnb  of  the  Monarch  of  Britain ;  or,  a  Visit  to 
Windsor  on  Occasion  of  the  Funeral  of  George  the  Third:  a  Poetical  Nar- 
rative. 

A  Translation  into  Engliah  Verse  of  Grillparger's  famous  Tragedy  of 
Sappho. 

The  Fall  of  Jerusalem ;  a  Dramatic  Poem.  By  H.  H.  Milman,  M.  A^ 
Author  of  Fasio. 

Porson's  Euripides  complete,  wiHi  an  Index,  in  one  8vo.  volume. 

The  Poems  of  Alexander  Montgomerie,  Author  of  the  Cherrie  and  the 
Sloe.  To  be  correctly  printed  from  a  MS.  presented  by  Drummond,  of 
Hawthornden,  to  the  Library  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

POLlTiCS  AND  POLITICAL   ECONOMY. 

A  History  of  the  Six  Acts,  consisting  of  a  Review  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  first  Five  Weeks  of  a  Session  of  Parliament,  commencing  Nov.  22,  1819. 
ByMr.Tfaelwall. 

Elements  of  the  History  of  Civil  Government;  being  a  View  of  the  Rise 
and  Progress  of  the  various  Political  Institution's  that  have  subsisted 
throughout  the  World,  and  an  Account  of  the  Present  State  and  Distin* 
guishing  Features  of  the  Governments  now  in  existence.  By  James 
Tyson,  Esq. 

The  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  considered  with  a  View  to  their 
Practical  Application.    By  T.  R.  Malthus.    8vo. 

The  Conspiracy  traced  to  its  Source;  or  a  full  and  free  Development  of 
those  Springs  which  in  their  Combination  have  marked  the  Comnieucement 
of  the  Reign  of  George  the  Fourth  by  an  Event  unparalleled  is  the  English 
History.    By  John  Watkins,  LL.D. 

THEOLOGY. 

The  Institutes  of 'N«tnnil  Theology,  tlie  Christian  Religicm,  and  Moral 
Philosophy.    By  the  Rev.  Cornelius  Griffin. 
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Baraham'ft  Piout  Memortal*.  A  New  Edition,  with  Additions;  By  the 
Reirs^G.  Border. 

A  Cfttechisn  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  to  he  used  as  a  Se^nel  to 
the  Catechism  of  the  Church  of  England.    By  Richard  Yates,  D.D. 

Remarks  on  the  Church  and  the  Clergy;  exhibiting  the  Obligations  of 
Society,  Literature,  and  the  Arts,  to  the  Ecclesiastic^  Orders.  By  Mr. 
O.  E.  Shuttleworth. 

To  be  published,  by  Subscription,  The  Christian  Family  Assistant,  in  four 
Parts,  containing,  1st.  A  Discourse  on  Prayer,  with  Anecdotes  and  Obser- 
irations  from  various  Authors,  ltd.  Suitable  Forms  of  Prayer  for  Domestic 
Worship,  original,  and  selected  from  the  Works  of  the  most  eminent 
Divines.  3d.  A  Hundred  Hymns  peculiarly  adapted  to  Family  Devotion. 
4th.  An  arranged  List  of  suitable  Portions  of  Scripture,  for  Morning  and 
Evening  M'orship  of  every  Day  in  the  Year,  With  an  Appendix,  containing 
a  Series  of  Essays  on  Domestic  Duties,  Sec,  By  H.  L.  Popplewell.  To 
which  will  be  prefixed,  an  Historical  Essay  on  Prayer.  By  Ingram 
Cobbin,  A.M. 

The  Third  and  Fourth  Volumes  of  Scripture  Portraits.  By  the  Rev. 
Robert  Stevenson,  of  Castle  Hedingham. 

A  Series  of  Connected  Lectures  on  the  Holy  Bible,  illustrative  and 
confirmatory  of  its  Character  as  an  Economy  of  Religion  instituted  and 
revealed  by  God  for  Man.    By  the  Rev.  J.  Gilbart,  of  Dublin. 

The  Theological  Lectures  of  the  late  Principal  Hill,  of  St.  Andrew's. 

A  Summary  of  Christian  Faith  and  Practice,  confirmed  by  references  to 
the  Text  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  compared  with  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  illustrated  by  Extracts  from  those  Works  which  have 
received  the  sanction  of  public  authority  from  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion to  the  final  Revision  of  the  Established  Formularies.  By  the  Rev. 
£.  J.  Burrow,  D.D.  F.R.  and  L.8.    2  vols.    l«mo. 

Critical  Observations  on  Select  Passages  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
the  Style  and  Structure  of  which  are  examined  and  illustrated  according  to 
the  Principles  of  Poetical  and  Sententious  Parallelism  established  in  the 
Prelections  of  Bishop  Louth.    By  the  Rev.  John  Jebb. 

Sermons  on  Infidelity.  By  the  Rev.  Andrew  Thomson,  Minister  of  St. 
George's  Church,  Edinburgh. 

A  Serious  and  Admonitory  Letter  to  a  Young  Man,  on  his  renouncing  the 
Christian  Religion,  and  becoming  a  Deist.    By  the  Rev.  J.  Platts. 

Two  Volumes  of  Sermons,  Plain  and  Practical,  explanatory  of  the  Gospel, 
for  every  Sunday  in  the  Year,  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Waltham- 
stow,  Essex.    By  the  Rev.  George  Hughes. 

The  Eighth  and  last  Volume  of  the  Works  of  the  Rev.  John  Howf. 

A  Refutation  of  the  Objections  to  the  New  Translation  of  the  Bible. 
By  J.  Bellamy. 

A  Fifth  Part  of  Bishop  Marsh's  Divinity  Lectures. 

A  Second  Volume  of  Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  J.Bradley,  of  High  Wycombe. 

Thoughts  on  the  Essential  Requisites  for  Church  Communion,  in  which 
the  Sentiments  of  the  Rev.  S.  Greathead,  F.A.S.  will  he  considered. 
With  an  Appendix  of  Miscellaneous  Essays,  chiefiy  Theological.  By  the 
Rev.  W.  Moorhouse,  of  West  Milton,  near  Rotherham. 

Discourses  delivered  at  the  Ordination  of  the  Rev.  John  A.  Coombs  over 
the  Independent  Church  at  Satford,  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Fletcher,  A.M., 
the  Rev.  Robert  Winter,  D.D.,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Raffles,  A.M. 

A  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Mrs.  Parsons,  preached  in  her  Husband's 
Chapel  at  Leeds.    By  the  Rev.  Tbomas  Raffles,  A.M. 

A  New  Edition  of  the  Works  of  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor,  in  Fourteen  8vo. 
Volumes;  with  a  Life,  by  the  Rev.  Reginald  Heber,  A.M. 

Sermons  by  Ministers  of  the  General  Associate  (Mitchingher)  Synod.  In 
$  vols.  l^mo. 

Seasonable  Advice  to  Youth  on  the  Study  of  the  Scripturet.  By  the 
Rev.  F.  A.  Cox,  A.M. 
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•  A  CbriBtian  Library,  consisting  of  Extracts  f«dm  aitd  Abridgments  of 
the  Choicest  Pieces  of  Practical  Divinity  which  have  been  pnhlished  in  the 
English  Tongue.  By  the  late  Rev.  John  Wesley,  A.M.  First  pnbli>he(l  hy 
bim  abont  tlie  year  1751,  in  Fifty  Volumes  Ignio.;  now  reprinting  tVom  a 
Copy  in  Mr.  Wesley's  own  Library,  containing  numerous  Corrections  in  his 
hand-writing,  evidently  intended  to  be  used  wiienever  a  wew  edition  might 
be  called  for.  The  Edition  now  printing  is  in  8vo.  and  is  intended  to  be 
comprised  in  30  volumes,  or  less.    Price,  in  boards,  8s.  each. 

A  History  of  the  Modes  of  Belief  usually  termed  the  Superstitions  of  the 
Middle  Ages;  with  some  curious  Plates. 

A  New  Periodical  Work,  called,  The  Christian  Champion. 

VOYAGES   AND   TRAVKLS. 

'  The  Canadian  Settler ;  being  a  Series  of  Letters  from  Lower  and  Upper 
Canada,  in  the  Summer  of  1819.     By  Mr.  T.  Carr. 

The  Voyage  of  the  Younger  Kotzcbue  round  the  World,  in  the  Years 
1816, 17,  and  18.     1vol.    4to. 

A  Third  Volume  of  the  Rev.  T.  Clarke's  Abridgment  of  Popular 
Voyages  and  Travels,  forming  the  Tour  of  Africa  and  America. 

The  Travels  of  Cosmo  the  Third,  Grand  Diike  of  Tuscany,  through  a 
large  part  of  England  in  1669;  translated  from  the  original  Manuscript  in 
Florence.    In  1  volume  4to.  embellished  with  numerous  Engravings. 

Travels  in  various  Countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  particularly 
in  Albania;  with  an  Account  of  the  Life  and  Wars  of  AH  Pacha. 

The  concluding  Volume  of  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels  throngh  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Lapland,  Finland,  Norway,  and  Russia;  with  a  Description  of  the 
City  of  St.  Petersburgh  during  the  Tyranny  of  the  Kmperor  Paul. 

The  Second  Volume  of  Travels  in  various  Countries  of  the  East,  more 
particularly  Persia.  By  Sir  William  Onseley,  LL.D.  Private  Secretary  to 
Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  Bart. 

A  Journal  of  a  Tour  tlirongh  part  of  the  Snowy  Range  of  the  Himala 
Mountains,  and  to  the  Source  of  the  River  Jamma  and  Ganges;  with  Notes 
on  the  Hills  at  the  foot  of  the  Himala  Range  between  the  Rivers  Suttey 
and  Alackmunda,  in  the  course  and  towards  the  close  of  the  Gourka  War 
in  1815:  with  a- Map  of  those  Regions.    By  James  Baillie  Frazer,  Esq. 

At  the  same  time  will  also  be  published.  Twenty  Views  in  the  Himala 
Mountains.  In  elephant  folio,  uniform  with  Daniels's  Oriental  Scenery, 
and  Salt's  Views  in  Abyssinia.  Engraved  from  the  Original  Drawings 
made  on  the  spot  by  Air.  Frazer. 

Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Greece,  Egypt,  and  the  Holy  Land,  with  Excursions 
to  the  River  Jordan,  and  along  the  Banks  of  the  Red  Sea  to  Mount  Sinai. 
By  William  Turner,  Foreign  Office.    3  vols.    8vo. 

Travels  in  various  Countries  of  the  East ;  being  a  Continuation  of  Memoirs 
relating  to  European  asul  Asiatic  Turkey.  By  Mr.  Robert  Walpole.  In 
1  volume,  4to.  with  Engravings. 

A  Picturesque  Tour  from  Geneva  over  Mount  Semplon  to  Milan.  In 
1  vol.  imperial  8vo.  illustrated  by  36  coloured  Engravings  of  the  most  inte- 
resting Scenery  in  that  romantic  Tract,  and  especially  the  most  striking 
Points  of  View  in  the  new  Road  over  the  Semplon. 

An  Acconnt  of  Timbuctoo  and  Housa.  By  £1  Hage  Abed  Salam  Sliabeenie, 
a  Native  of  Morocco,  who  resided  as  a  Merchant  in  those  Countries.  With 
Notes, Critical  and  Explanatory.  To  which  will  be  added.  Letters  descriptive 
of  varioos  Journeys  throngh  West  and  South  Barbary,  and  across  the 
Mountains  of  Atlas.  By  Jaiiies  Grey  Jackson,  Esq.  Professor  of  Arabic,  &c. 

A  Visit  to  the  Provuicc  of  Upper  Canada  in  1819.  By  James  Strachan, 
Bookseller,  of  Aberdeen.  This  Work  will  contain  every  kind  of  Information 
which  an  Emigrant  can  desire  to  obtain,  derived  from  the  most  authentic 
Sources. 

A  Journal  of  Two  successive  Tours  upon  the  Continent,  performed  in  the 
years  1816,  17,  and  18 ;  containing  an  Account  of  tlie  Principal  Places  in 
tbe  Sonth  of  France,  of  the  great  Road  over  the  Aip^,  and  of  the  x^hic? 
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Cities  and  liiost  interesting  Parts  of  Italy,  accompanied  with  dccasicdnl 
Remarks,  Historical  and  Critical.    By  Mr.  James  Wilson. 

Letters  from  North  Wales.  To  which  are  added,  Memoranda  of  a  Visit 
to  Merionetlisfaire  in  1819;  together  with  several  Anecdotes  and  Sketches 
illnstrative  of  Welsh  History  and  Manners. 

Voyages  dans  la  Grande  Bretagne,  entrepris  relatiTciiient  anx  Services 
Publics  de  la  Gnerre,  de  la  Marine,  et  des  Ponts  et  Chanss^es,  en  1816, 1817, 
1818,  et  1819.  Par  Charles  Dupin,  Membre  de  Tlnstitnt  de  France,  &c« 
6  torn.  4to.  avec  3  atlas. 

A  Tonr  tbrongh  Normandy,  to  be  illnstrated  by  nnmerons  Etchings  of 
Antiquities,  and  other  interesting  Subjects.  By  Dawsou  Turn^,  Ksq.  of 
Yarmouth. 

Travels  in  Sicily,  Greece,  and  Albania.  By  the  Kev.  T.  S.  Hnghes, 
Fellow  of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge.  In  two  4to.  volumes,  witU 
numerous  Engiavings. 

Travels  in  1816  and  1817  through  Nubia,  Palestine,  and  Syria,  in  a  Series 
of  Familiar  Letters  to  his  Uelatives ;.  written  on  the  Spot.  By  Captain 
Mangles,  R.N. 

Journab  of  Two  Expeditions  behind  the  Bine  Mountains,  and  into  the' 
Interior  of  New  South  Wales,  undertaken  by  Order  of  the  British  Govern* 
ment,  in  the  years  1817-1818.  By  John  Oxiey.  Esq.  Surveyor  General. 
With  Maps  and  Views  of  the  newly  discovered  Country. 
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BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  DEATHS,  &c. 

Births.^Jan,  At  Paris,  the  Dnchess  of  Orleans ;  a  priuce.—At  Qaebec,  the  lady  of  Jaincii 
Kerr,  Esq.  Judge  of  the  Coart  of  King's  Bench ;  a  son.— 2.  At  her  mother's  house,  io  New 
Cavendish  Street,  the  lady  of  the  Rev.  C.  G.  Chamber ;  a  daughter. — 3.  At  St.  Michael, 
department  de  la  Mense,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Charles  Gordon;  a  daughter. — In  George  Street^ 
Hanover  Square,  the  lady  of  the  Solicitor-General ;  a  daughter. — '^5.  At  Paris,  the  lady  of 
Urbanns  Sartoris,  Esq.;  a  son. — In  Maastield  Street,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Hope;  a  son. — 87.  la 
Berkley  Square,  the  Hun.  Mrs.  Wharton ;  a  daughter.— In  Great  Camberland  Street,  the  lady 
of  the  Rev.  J.  Jones ;  a  son.— The  Marchioness  of  Sligo ;  a  son  and  heir.-^l.  ^^scountesa 
Duncan;  a  son. — Feb.  In  Baker  Street,  Portman  Square,  the  lady  of  Sir  Gregory  O.  Pafft 
Turner ;  a  daughter. — In  Hill  Street,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Lawrence  Snllivan ;  a  daughter. — In 
Hertford  Street,  the  lady  of  the  Hon.  George  Powlett ;  a  daughter. — 1.  At  Buckingham 
House,  Pall  Mall,  Countess  Temple ;  a  daughter.—^.  In  Portman  Square,  the  lady  of  General 
Collins;  a  son.— 7.  In  Wimpole  Street,  the  lady  of  the  Hon.  J.  T.  Leslie  Melville;  a  daughter. 
r-6.  In  Guorge  Street,  Hanover  Square,  the  Countess  Cowper;  a  daughter. — 9.  In  Hill  Street, 
Berkley  Square,  the  lady  of  the  Hon.  T.  Knox,  M.  P.;  a  daughter.— 12.  The  lady  of  H.  A. 
Merrywether,  Esq.  barrister  at  law ;  a  son. — 14.  At  Blemell  House.  Brompton,  the  lady  of  R. 
B.  Pollard,  A.  B. ;  a  son.— 16.  At  Boulogne  sur  Mer,  the  lady  of  Sir  Thomas  Strange,  lata 
Chief  Justice  of  Madras;  a  daughter. — 19.  The  wife  ofGeorge.Cook,  a  journeyman  out  of  era* 
ploy  ment,  residing  at  40,  Clerkenwcll  Close,  of  three  female  children,  who,  together  with  the 
mother,  are  likely  to  do  well.  This  addition  makes  up  a  family  of  seven  children  under  ten 
years  of  age. — 21.  In  Euston  Square,  the  lady  of  Edward  Dubois,  Esq.  barrister  at  law;  a 
son. — 27.  In  York  Place,  Baker  Street,  the  lady  of  Colonel  Colville ;  a  son. — March,  In  St. 
James's  Park,  Lady  Gardner;  a  son.— In  Marchmont  Street,  the  lady  of  H.  W.  Woolrych, 
Esq.  of  Crosby  House,  Hants;  a  daughter. — 3.  In  Bedford  Row,  the  lady  of  Frederic  Pollock, 
E.sq.  barrister  at  law;  a  daughter.— 4.  In  Dover  Street,  Lady  &hone;  a  daughter. — 5.  In 
Gloucester  Place,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Charles  Morland;  a  daughter. >-7'  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Leigh;  a 
daughter. — 10.  A  poor  woman,  the  wife  of  a  journeyman  baker  of  Jtbe  name  of  Baxter,  re- 
siding at  No.  6,  Monkwell  Street,  of  three  children,  (a  girl  and  two  boys)  who,  with  the 
mother,  are  all  likely  to  do  well.  The  paients  are  e.vtremely  poor,  and  have  two  children 
besides.— In  Montague  Place,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Pell,  the  lady  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Pell ;  a  son.— 14. 
In  Great  George  Street,  Hanover  Square,  the  lady  of  David  D.  Davis,  M  D.;  a  son.— 16.  In 
Lower  Grosvenor  Street,  Lady  Catharine  Whyte  Melville ;  a  daughter.- In  Upper  Grosvenor 
Street,  the  lady  of  the  Hon.  Capt.  Knox,  R.N .;  a  son.— 17.  I'he  Countess  of  Buckinghamshire, 
a  daughter  still-born. — ^18.  The  Hon.  Mrs.  .Johnston;  a  daughter.— 19.  In  Hyde  Park,  the  lady 
of  Wilkios  Terry,  Esq.  1st  life  Guards;  twin  sons. 

ilf««^MP^€*.— Robert  Espinasse,  Esq.  of  the  Inner  Temple,  to  Miw  Emily  Espipaise. — 
The  Rev.  C.  A.  Sage,  to  Miss  Caroline  Quilier,  of  Il«dley.-r-At  St.  P&ncras  Church,  Count 
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Htntfry  dc  la  Bdlnayc,  yoanfeit  ton  of  th«  Manpib  <!•  la  Balinaya,  to  MarU  Jotephlne* 
daughter  of  the  late  Joseph  Aider,  Esq. — C.  O.  Buhnan,  Esq.  to  Anna,  danghter  of  B. 
Hart,  Eaq.  barrister  at  law.— The  Right  Hoc.  Visoonut  Kingsland,  to  Julia*  daoghter  of  John 
Willes,  Esq.  of  Walcot  Terrace,  Lambeth.— William  Flomer,  Esq.  soo  of  the  late  Sir  William 
Plomer,  to  Miss  Catherine  Wilhelmina  Pagan,  of  Ediubargh.— The  Rev.  John  Sheppard,  to 
Misi  Marianne  Mano,  both  of  Blackheath.— William  Choice,  Esq.  of  Ashley  Hail,  Middlesex, 
to  Miss  Emily  Brown,  of  Kentish  Town.— W.  P.  Smith,  Esq.  M.  P.  to  Elisa,  daughter  of  the 
late  Peter  Brelow,  Eaq.-^an.  4.  At  St.  George's,  Bloomsbnry,  Robert  Bill,  Esq.  Barrister  at 
Law,  eldest  son  of  John  Bill,  Esq.  of  Farley  Hail,  Staffordshire,  to  Louisa,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  late  Philip  Daancey,  Esq.  King's  Counsel. -r- 19.  At  Fnlham,  William  Wilberforce,  Esq. 
eldest  son  of  William  Wilberforce,  Esq.  to  Mary  Frances,  second  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John 
Dvv^n,  Rector  of  Paglesham.— ^.  Sir  Edwin  Francis  SUnhope,  Bart.  R.  N.  of  Stanwell,  to 
Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  jjyiajor  Domett. — 26.  The  Rev.  Henry  Parish,  A.  M.  of  Epsom,  to 
Sarah,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Thomas  Stowers,  Esq.  of  Charterhouse  Square* — 27.  Alexander 
Texeira  Sampayo,  Esq.  of  St.  Helen's  Place,  youngest  brother  of  the  Baron  Teixeira,  of 
Lisbon,  to  Harriet,  youngest  daughter  of  John  Church,  Esq.  of  Bedford  square. — Feb.  At  St. 
George's,  Hanover  Square,  Sir  J.  S.  Leller,  to  Miss  Louba  Sutherland.— 3.  The  Rev.  Richard 
Bandllands,  Jun.  of  Putney,  to  Miss  Debrett,  of  Sioane  Street.— 8.  The  Earl  of  Uxbridge, 
eHest  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea,  to  Eieanora,  second  daughter  of  John-  Campbell, 
Esq.  of  Shawfield. — 12.  At  St.  Anne's,  Westminster,  T.  Davis,  Esq.  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
barrister  at  law,  to  Jane  Aysert,  daughter  of  J.  Houseman,  Esq.  of  Soho  Square. — 17.  At  St. 
George's,  Bloomsbnry,  O.  J.  Parry,  Esq.  of  lincoln's  Inn,  to  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Lieut. 
Col.  W.  Brooks,  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  service.— John  Lock,  j^.  to  Rabina 
Maria,  daoghter  of  Archibald  Callen,  Esq.  King's  counsel.— £3.  At  St.  Pancras,  the  Rev.  F. 
Pollman,  uf  Milton,  Kent,  to  Amelia,  and  W.  T.  Heath,  Esq.  to  Matilda,  daughters  of  J.  Heath, 
Eaq.  of  Rasaell  Place.— S4,  At  Guernsey,  the  Rev.  N.  Carey,  of  the  Chapel  Royal, St.  James's, 
to  Martha,  daughter  of  J.  La  Serre,  Esq,  of  that  island. — 27.  Richard  Smith,  Esq.  ofPortmaa 
Square,  to  Hester,  third  daoghter  of  Lient.-Col.  Green,  of  Maidstone. — March  1.  Lient.-Col* 
Colqnhoun  Grant,  of  Forres,  N.B.  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  J.  Brodie,  Esq. — ^At  St.  James't, 
Westminater,  CapL  J.  N.  Burton,  to  Martha,  second  daughter  of  R.  Baker,  Esq.  of  Barbara^ 
Herts.— John  F.  Cole,  Esq.  of  Devonshire  Place,  to  Harriet,  third  daughter  of  the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  Jones,  of  Baker  Street. — 9*  J«  Oldham  Oldham,  Esq.  of  Montague  Place,  Russell  Square, 
to  Mrs.  Quintin  Cranfnrd,  of  Bellevue  Place,  Cheltenham. — 11.  Charles  Augustus  Fitsroy,  Esq. 
eldest  son  of  Lient..Gen.  Lord  Charles  Fitcroy,  to  Lady  Mary  Lennox,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  Duke  of  Richmond.— 12.  R.  C.  Thwaits,  Esq.  of  Berkley  Square,  to  Mary,  relict  of  the 
late  Lleut.-Col.  Jones,  of  Hornhouse. — By  special  license,  in  Portman  Sqaare,  the  Hon.  W. 
Pean  Cnrson,  now  Viscount  Curzon,  to  Lady  Harriet  Georgiana  Brudenell.  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Cardigan. — 27*  George  Norton,  Esq.  of  the  Inner  Temple,  barrister  at  law,  and  fellow 
of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  to  Mtts  Rose,  eldest  daughter  of  .iohii  Rose,  Esq.  of  Gray's  Inn, 
and  uf  Kentish  Toyrn,-~ApriL  The  Rev.  Edward  Bankes,  son  of  Henry  Bankes,  Esq.  M.P. 
to  tlie  Hon.  Frances  Jane  Scott,  youngest  daughter  of  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

Deaths.-~JaH,  In  Hill  Street,  the  Hon.  Charles  Finch,  uncle  to  the  Earl  of  Aylesfiord.— 
On  the  Pavement,  MoorOelds,  aged  37f  Sylvanus  Bevan,  a  highly  respected  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  active,  like  many  of  his  brethren,  in  every  work  of  benevolence.— James 
Cerry,  M.D.F.  A.S.  <^  Grafton  Street,  senior  Physician  to  Guy's  Hospital,  and  Lecturer  tliere 
en  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Me^eine.— 5.  In  Cecil  Street,  William  Winchester,  Esq.  72* 
For  a  long  course  of  years  he  had  been  a  most  consistent,  usefol,  and  devoted  Christian; 
shewing  forth  to  the  world  the  evidence  of  his  faith,  by  the  works  which  an  ample  fortune, 
the  fruits  of  a  successful  applieation  to  business,  enabled  hira  to  perform  for  the  promotion  of 
the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  his  fellow-creatures.  His  iast  end  was  peace ;  for  surrounded 
Ky  BIS  mimerons  descendants,  whom  he  a<lmonished  with  patriarchal  affection  and  Bdelity 
from  the  bed  of  death,  without  a  sigh  or  groan,  he  fell  asleep  to  wake  bot  in  the  heavenly 
world.  His  funeral  sermon  was  delivered  on  the  morning  of  Sunday  the  l6th  of  January,  by 
Mr.  lacey,  of  Salters*  Hall,  from  Gen.  xlviii.  81,  at  the  Adelphi  Chapel,  of  which  place  the 
'  -^   ^  •  -    '       '     "  V.  Joh     *••• 


eased  had  long  been  an  active  manager.— r.  At  Naples,  the  Rev.  John  Ashbridge,  A.  M, 
fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.— 8.  In  Bedford  Street,  Iient.-Col.  Edward  Handfleld, 
81. — ^16.  Mrs.  Brenton,  widow  of  the  late  Admiral  Brenton.— 9.  At  Charlestown.  N.  A.  Mrs. 
Starr  Barrett,  a  native  of  one  of  the  States  of  Barbary,  after  fully  completing  120  years  of 
active  and  chequered  life. — 17.  Lieot.-Gen.  James  Campbell,  aged  7U' — At  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
Cheney  Hamilton,  Esq.  late  receiver-general  and  pnbhc  treasurer  of  the  island. — S3.  Prince 
Cliarles,  of  Sconditch  Earlath,  in  the  36th  year  of  his  age. — 24.  Cvdlnal  Caracciolo,  Bishop  of 
Palestine,  the  first  person  advanced  to  that  dignity  by  the  present  Pope,  whu  gave  him  the  hat 
as  a  reward  for  his  tried  attachment  to  Pope  Pius  VI.,  whom  Carracciolu  followad  into 
France,  and  attended  to  the  period  of  his  death  in  Valencia. — 30.  John  IHgges  Latouch,  Esq. 
M.V,-^Feb,  Mrs.  Mills,  wife  of  G.  Mills,  Esq.  M.P.— The  Hon.  Marianne  Cnrxon,  only 
daughter  of  Baroness  Howe.— At  St.  James's  Palace,  Mrs.  Hall,  relict  of  the  late  General 
Hall.— 3.  The  Hon.  Captain  Hart,  of  the  Artillery.- 3.  At  Kentish  Town,  the  Rev.  W.  Laeas» 
late  of  Doctors'  Commons. — 6.  In  Backingham  Street,  Fitsroy  Sqnare,  Anne,  the  wife  of 
John  Flaxman,  Esq.  R.  A.  She  was  an  excellent  Greek  scholar,  and  her  taste  in  the  Fine 
,  Arts  was  of  a  superior  description.  To  her  knowledge  of  eompo^tion  her  husband  was  oft«« 
indebted  for  much  of  the  admired  classic  beauty  of  his  gronpes.— 8.  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs,  late 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas.  This  able  lawyer  was  educated  at  Eton,  whence  he  was 
elected  into  King's  College,  Cambridge;  which  Vniversitv  he  represented  in  the  partiameac  of 
I807.  As  a  lawyer*  he  will  ever  be  held  In  great  estimation  by  the  members  of  his  profession, 
in  which  he  rose  to  a  high  rank  and  extensive  practice  by  his  own  merits  and  diligence.  He 
ftrst  cane  into  public  notice  as  an  advocate  on  the  trial  of  Horne  Tooke  and  his  associates,  in 
179*t  on  which  oecMloD  he  was  om  of  their  cowiscl,  and  obtaiatd  very  greal  popularity  bj 
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ibe  veiy  abl«  and  intitpid  maniwr  in  ivhich  h«  diiebarsed  that  anlooiii  and  impertaBt  daty. 
He  -was  appointed  a  King's  Connsel  in  the  Mnie  year.  Solicitor  General  to  the  -Prince  of 
WaJes,  ami  Recorder  of  Bristol,  1795 ;  Solicitor  General  in  1905,  -which  office  he  resigned  om 
the  change  of  administration  in  tlw  following  year  {  Attorney  General  in  1807 ;  one  of  the 
'ndges  of  the  Coart  of  Common  Fleas  in  181S ;  Chief  Baron  of  the  Excheqaer  in  1813 ;  Chief 
nstice  of  the  Common  Pleas  In  1814,  with  the  promise,  it  is  nndcrstood,  of  succeeding  to  the 
Chief  Justiceship  of  England  in  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  King^  Bench.  However,  long  before 
that  vacancy  happened,  his  own  bad  health  compelled  him  to  resign  his  jadicial  sitnation,  and 
to  retire  altogether  from  a  profesuon  of  which  he  was  for  many  years  a  very  principal  orna- 
ment, and  by  whose  members  his  loss  as  a  Jndge  was  deeply  regretted ;  as  it  also  was,  with 
good  reason,  by  the  pablic  at  large,  whose  sentiments,  on  this  occasion  at  least,  did  justice  to 
his  extraordinary  merits. — 10.  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Anne  Blicabeth  Loais#  of 
Prassia,  relict  of  his  late  Royal  Highness  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Pnissia,  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy. — 
15.  In  Vinoent  Street,  Westminster,  the  Rev.  Matthew  Haynes,  aged  86.— 1 6.  At  her  house, 
Curzon  Street,  May  Fair,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Mary  HenrietU  Erskine,  sister  to  the  Earl 
of  Rosslyn. — 18.  At  Chelsea  College,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  David  Don. 
das,  K.  C.  B.  Governor  of  the  Royal  Military  Hospital,  Chelsea,  formerly  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Forces.->Hon.  Marianne  Curzon,  only  daughter  of  Baroness  Howe.-^ig.  In  Horde 
Street,  Manchester  Square,  Sir  Thomas  Philip  Hampson,  Bart.^Sl.  At  Hampslead,  the  Hon. 
John  Dimsdale,  Baron  of  the  Russian  Empire,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age.  The  baron  received 
his  title  and  made  his  fortune  by  iiitrodoclng  inoculation  for  the  smalUpox  into  Russia. — S3.  M. 
Greffhtb,  a  peer  of  France,  who  had  received  at  a  ball  in  his  house  the  unfortunate  Duke  de 
Berri,  on  the  very  evening  of  his  assassination.  That  dreadful  event  had  such  an  effect  upon 
him,  that  his  death  was  occasioned  by  the  shock  which  the  first  intelligence  of  it  gave  to  his 
frame.  His  widow  is  also  in  a  state  of  very  alarming  indisposition,  occasioned  by  the  sudden 
Joss  which  she  has  sustained,  under  such  singular  circumstances. — 84.  At  his  chambers  in  Uuf 
coin's  Inn,  aged  64,  James  Read,  Esq.  barrister  at  law.— 87.  In  Lower  Brook  Street,  the  Rev; 
John  Toke,  Vicar  of  Brocksbournc,  and  Rector  of  Hartledown,  Kent.— S8.  In  George  Street, 
Fortman  Square,  the  widow  of  the  late  Sir  Augustus  Floyer,  aged  49.— 'In  his  76lfa  year.  Gen. 
Hartrop,  of  the  Royal  Engineers.— Sy.  In  Cork  Street,  the  Rev.  G.  Chatfield.— Suddenly,  in 
an  apopleptic  fit,  whilst  finishing  a  portrait  of  Prince  Leopold,  Mr.  Percy,  the  artist,  well 
known  for  his  exquisite  models  in  roiniatore  size. — March  3.  Mrs.  Ellen  Devis,  authoress  of 
an  ingeniooB  Grammar  for  Young  Ladies. — At  the  great  age  of  98,  the  Right  Hon.  Asheton 
Visconnt  Curzon. — 5.  At  his  house  in  Gloucester  Place,  Mrs.  Lnxmore,  wife  of  the  Bishop  of 
St.  Asaph. — At  Paris,  Count  Shee,  a  peer  of  France. — 7.  At  Brussels,  aged  69  years,  his  High- 
nest  the  Duke  of  Areanberg,  who  lost  his  sight  at  the  age  of  24,  bat  was  remarkable  for  th« 
intelligence  with  which  he  repaired  this  loss  by  the  aid  of  his  other  senses. — In  Quebec  Street, 
in  her  83d  year,  Mrs.  Augusta  Manners,  second  and  only  sorviviog  daughter  of  the  late  Right 
Hon.  Lord  William  Manners. — 11.  Richard  Warren,  Esq.  formerly  Lieotenant-Colonel  in  the 
3d  regiment  of  Guards. — ^At  his  house  in  Newman  Street,  in  the  88d  year  of  his  age,  Benjamin 
West,  Esq.  the  venerable  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  who  expired  without  a  straggle. 
Mr.  West  was  a  native  of  America,  having  been  born  at  Springfield,  In  Chester  County,  Penn. 
syivania,  whither  his  ancestors,  who  were  Quakers,  emigrated  with  the  celebrated  Penn.  By 
his  father's  side  he  was  lineally  descended  from  the  Lord  Delamere  who  distinguished  himself 
in  the  wars  of  Edward  III.,  and  at  Cressy  under  the  Black  Prince.  Colonel  James  West,  the 
fHend  and  companion  in  arms  of  the  celebrated  Hampden,  was  the  first  of  the  family  who 
embraced  the  tenets  of  Quakerism ;  of  which,  however,  they  were  so  distinguished  supportecs, 
that  the  maternal  grandfather  of  our  artist  was  the  confidential  friend  of  their  great  leglslator; 
There  is  something  romantic  in  the  development  and  early  cultivation  of  his  talents,  as  a 
painter,  to  which  art  he  evinced  the  strong  bias  of  his  genius  so  early  as  his  seventh  year.  At 
that  period  he  was  one  day  left  to  watch  a  sleeping  infant  in  the  absence  of  its  mother,  when 
the  child  happening  to  smile  in  its  sleep,  he  was  so  forcibly  struck  by  its  beanty,  that  he  seised 
pens,  ink,  and  paper,  which  happened  to  lie  by  him,  and  endeavoured  to  delineate  its  features, 
though  he  had  then  seen  neither  an  engraving  nor  a  picture.  In  the  coarse  of  the  summer  of 
the  following  year,  a  party  of  Indians  paid  their  annual  visit  to  Springfield,  and  being  amused 
with  the  birds  and  flowers  which  the  young  artist  shewed  them,  as  the  production  of  his 
holiday  hours  from  school,  but  still  drawn  in  ink,  taught  him  to  prepare  the  red  and  yellow- 
colours  with  which  they  painted  their  rude  ornaments.  To  these  a  present  of  a  piece  of 
Indigo  from  his  mother  added  bloe ;  and  thus,  in  a  manner  which  borders  closely  on  poetical 
fiction,  was  he  put  in  possession  of  the  three  primary  colours.  Forming  for  himself  soch  com- 
binations of  their  tints  as  he  required,  his  drawings  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  his  neigh- 
bours, from  some  of  whom  he  first  heard  of  camels'-hair  pencils ;  and  inquiring  how  they  were 
nade,  he  substituted  for  them  some  brushes  formed  of  the  hairs  which  he  slily  cat  off  the  ealfs 
tail.  The  frequency,  however,  of  his  depredations  at  length  attracted  his  father's  attention  to 
the  altered  appearance  of  his  favourite  puss ;  and  a  discovery  ensued,  which  gained  to  the  dis- 
poser of  the  hairs  of  h^r  tail  the  merited  praise  of  ingenuity.  In  the  following  year,  Mr. 
Pennington,  a  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  visiting  the  family,  on  his  return  home  sent  yoang 
West  a  box  of  paints  and  pencils,  several  pieces  of  canvas,  and  six  engravings  by  Grevling. 
Enraptored  with  a  present  so  congenial  to  his  taste,  the  young  painter  ruse  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
bore  away  bis  newly  acquired  treasures  into  a  garret,  prepared  a  palette,  and  began  to  imitate 
the  figures  of  the  engravings;  and  so  enchanted  w;\9  he  with  his  new  pursuit,  that  for  several 
successive  day  she  played  truant  from  his  school;  nor  was  his  occupation  known  to  the  family, 
until,  on  the  master's  sending  to  know  the  reason  for  his  absence,  his  mother  recollecting  that 
she  had  seen  Benjamin  going  up  stairs  every  morning,  and  suspecting  that  it  was  the  box  of 
paints  which  had  occasioned  his  fault,  immediately  repaired  to  the  garret,  and  found  the  lad  at 
Lis  work.  The  anger  which  she  had  at  first  felt  at  his  delinquency  was  soon  changed  into  a- 
very  AiferAnt  fecl&g  at  tha  sight  of  his  parformancc;  and  kisaiag  him  with  tnnspods.of 
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affection,  iht  usnrtd  him  that  iht  would  Interfere  With  hte  maiter  to  prevent  hb  bein^ 
punished  for  his  tmancy.  So  great,  indeed,  was  her  admiration  of  bis  performance,  that  she 
wonld  not  allow  him  to  complete  the  picture,  leat  he  should  spoil  the  half  he  had  already 
done.  Sixty-seven  years  after  its  execution,  It  was  sent  over  to  him  by  his  mother ;  and  the 
venerable  president  shewed  it  to  every  stranger  admitted  to  the  painting-room,  declaring  that, 
with  all  his  subsequent  knowledee  and  experience,  he  could  not  vary  the  situation  at  one 
colour  for  the  better.  It  was  with  peculiar  delight,  also,  that  upon  these  and  other  occasions 
he  would  emphatically  declare,  that  it  was  the  kiss  with  which  his  mother  rewarded  this  early 
effort  of  his  genius  that  made  him  a  painter.  A  fehort  time  afterwards  he  went  to  Phila- 
delphia with  his  fdend,  Mr.  Pennington,  where  he  was  introduced  to  a  painter,  who  lent  him 
the  works  of  Drs.  Fresnoy  and  Richardson,  which  he  studied  attentively,  and  to  much  ad-* 
vantage.  On  his  return  home  he  amused  himself  by  painting  on  the  detached  pieces  of  broken 
farnitnre  which  lay  scattered  over  a  cabinet-maker's  shop  near  his  father's  bouse ;  and  the 
rude  sketches  which  he  there  executed  have  since  been  sought  for  with  much  avidity  by  his 
countrymen,  and  purchased  at  enormous  prices.  About  twelve  months  after  his  return,  young 
West  became  acquainted  with  William  Henry,  an  extraordinary  mechanic,  who  had  acquired 
a  fortune  by  his  abilities;  and  it  was  he  who  Brst  induced  him  to  direct  his  attention  to  his- 
torical painting,  giving  him  for  the  first  subject  of  his  pencil  the  death  of  Socrates,  which  he 
took  much  pains  in  explaining  to  his  pupil  from  Plutarch.  By  Mr.  Henry's  interest,  also,  the 
young  artist  was  sent  to  Philadelphia,  to  receive  the  benefits  of  a  classical  education  from 
Provost  Smith,  as  he  did  until  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age ;  when  a  general  consultation  of  the 
members  of  the  S9ciety  of  Friends  taking  place,  to  determine  his  future  destiny,  it  was  agreed, 
after  much  debate,  that  he  ahouid  follow  the  profession  of  his  choice.  In  1760,  he  left  Phiia. 
delphia  for  Italy,  where  he  pursued  his  studies  with  such  intense  ardour,  as  conuderably  to 
injure  his  health.  Having  completed  the  tour  of  Italy,  he  came  to  London  by  way  of  France, 
and  after  visiting  several  of  our  chief  towns,  was  about  to  return  to  America,  when  the  dis- 
interested advice  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Wilson,  the  two  greatest  painters  of  their  day, 
happily  induced  him  to  alter  his  resolution,  and  to  settle  in  this  country,  where  the  patronage 
of  the  late  King,  and  his  own  great  merit,  soon  opened  to  him  the  road  to  fame  and  fortune ; 
having  deservedly  attained,  by  productions  of  his  pencil,  too  well  known  and  too  generally 
admired  to  need  particular  mention  here,  the  very  first  rank  in  his  profession,  at  whose  head* 
he  was  placed  in  the  year  1791,  by  his  election  to  the  Presidentship  of  the  Royal  Academy,  in 
the  formation  of  wliich  he  was  verv  actively  engaged.  It  is  a  singular  fact  in  the  history  of 
Mr.  West's  professional  life,  and  it  is  the  only  one  to  which  our  limits  will  permit  us  to  refer, 
tiiat  the  largest,  and  incomparably  the  best  of  his  numerous  worlcs,  were  produced  after  he 
had  completed  his  70th  year.  He  has  left  two  sons  by  bis  wife,  formerly  a  Miss  Shewell,  of 
Philadelphia,  to  whom  he  had  formed  an  attachment  before  he  quitted  America,  which  was  ■ 
cemented  by  a  marriage,  on  her  arrival  in  England,  with  the  father  of  her  lover,  when  she 
found  that  he  had  determined  to  settle  there.  She  died  in  18 16.  These  sons  will  inherit  the 
chief  of  his  property,  which  principally  consists  of  numerous  works  flrom  his  own  pencil,  and 
some  choice  specimens  of  the  old  masters,  particukirly  of  Titian ;  the  whole  being  valued  al 
upwards  of  an  hundred  thousand  pounds.  On  the  sgih,  his  remains  were  interred,  with 
great  funeral  pomp,  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  having  previously  laid  in  state  in  the  council-room 
of  the  Royal  Academy.— 14.  At  KnighUbridge,  aged  84,  Dr.  Michael  Underwood,  many 
years  Physician  to  the  British  Lying-in  Hospital,  and  author  of  several  approved  works  on 
the  diseases  of  children. — 18.  In  Cleveland  Row,  St.  James's,  Major-Gen.  Digby  Hamilton, 
Colonel  of  the  Royal  Waggon  Train.— IQ.  In  Park  Lane,  Ed.  Cooke,  Esq.  late  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  his  Majesty's  OflSce  for  Foreign  Affairs.— IS.  At  his  house  in  Arlington  Street, 
Lord  Pnndas,  late  Lord  lieutenant  and  Vice-Admiral  of  Orkney  and  Shetland.  He  is  suc- 
ceeded in  his  title  and  estates  by  his  eldest  son,  the  Hon.  Lawrence  Dundas,  M.P.  for  the  city 
of  York. — April  1.  At  the  house  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  Kensington  Gore,  the  Very  Rev.  Isaac 
Milner,  D.D.  F.R.S.  Dean  of  Carlisle,  President  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Lncian 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  that  University ;  well  known  to  the  religiojns  world  by  his  warm 
support  of  the  Bible  Society,  and  to  the  literary  circles  by  his  various  publications. — S.  At 
Brompton,  in  the  4Sd  year  of  his  age.  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
the  University  of  Edinbnrgb,  author  of  two  or  three  volumes  of  poems  of  considerable  merit, 
and  of  other  works. — 3.  At  Harewood  House,  Hanover  Square,  London,  in  the  83d  year  of 
ills  age,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Harewood.  Hb  Lordship  is  succeeded  in  his  titles  and 
estates  by  his  only  son.  Lord  Lascelles. — At  Hampton  Court  Palace,  Colonel  Thomas,  Master 
of  the  Robes,  and  Groom  of  the  Bedchamber  to  his  Ma^wty, 

BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Death.—Jau.  At  Lawrence  End,  Herts,  the  Rev.  John  Hawkins,  M.A.  Rector  of  Barton- 
le<Jlay,   aged  80. 

Eaelesiasticai  PromotUm.—Jan.  A  dispensation  has  passed  the  Great  Seal,  to  enable  the 
Rev.  Wm.  Collins  Cnmmlngs  to  hold  the  rectory  of  St.  Mary's,  Bedford,  with  the  vicarage  of 
JEaton  Bray,  in  the  same  county. 

PhUantkropie  Jiu^tfttffon.  —  Since  the  first  institution  of  the  Bedfordshire  Bank  for 
Savings,  in  1814,  we  rejoice  to  learn,  that  the  sums  deposited  by  699  individuals  amount  to 
£15,440.  8#.  6<f .    The  sums  drawn  oat  during  the  same  period  do  not  exceed  £s,273.  Sis.  Qd. 

MiseeUaneaus  Intelligence. — In  the  beginning  of  February,  the  waters  about  Bedford  rose 
so  high  as  completely  to  inundate  several  parts  of  the  town ;  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
obliged  to  sit  op  stairs  the  greater  part  of  the  day.    Considerable  damage  ensued. 

BERKSHIRE.  «^ 

Birtk.-^an,  S8.  At  Pern  Hill,  the  lady  of  G.  A.  Fnllerton,  Esq.  a  son. 

JlMfAw^^/toiSr  At  Abingdon,  8.  Selwood,  Esq.  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
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UkeeiiammmB  liUeillgeMCB^A  petitfon  to  Um  How*  of  CoBimont,  prayllig  thtt  Ao 
flepreswd  tute  of  ihc  asriealtore  of  the  conntry  may  ke  taken  into  eonnderadon,  and  sach 
reUer  granted  a«  an  impartial  investigation  of  tlie  case  may  warrant,  has  heen  prepared  for 
the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Waiiingford.  It  has  been  signed  by  all  the  aldermen  of  the 
Boroogh,  with  a  considerable  number  of  the  other  members  of  the  Corporation ;  and  it  is  said 
that  scarcely  a  tradesman  in  the  town  has  refused  his  name. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Marrhiges.-^an,  The  Rev.   Henry  Fardell,  M.A.  Prebendary  of  Ely,  to  Mbs  Elln 
Sparkes,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Bishop  of  'Ely,— Feb,  At  Cambridge,  the  Rot.  J.  MUner,  B. A. 
of  Catherine  Uall,  to  Miss  Crompton,  niece  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Milner,  of  Qoeen's  College. 
.  Deaih,^Jmn.  J.  H.  Legard,  Esq.  student  of  Trinity  College. 

UnivtrsUw  InteUigence.—The  late  Rev.  John  Unise,  of  £1  worth  Hall,  Cheshire,  formerly 
of  St.  John's  College,  among  other  bequests  to  his  aima  mater,  for  the  promotion  of  religion 
and  learning,  instituted  a  lectureship  in  divinity  in  Cambridge,  to  which  he  annexed  a  con« 
siderabie  salary,  payable  out  of  estates  in  Middlewlch,  Sandbach,  and  Olive.  The  duty  of  the 
lecturer  is  to  preach  and  pnblish  twenty  sermons,  chiefly  on  the  truth  and  excellence  of 
revelation.  The  Rev.  Christopher  Benson,  of  Trinity  College,  has  been  chosen  the  first  iee* 
tnrer,  and  is  to  discharge  the  duties  uf  the  office  during  the  present  year.— The  Halsean  Friae 
for  the  present  year  has  been  adjudged  to  Mr.  Edward  White,  Bart,  of  Corpus  Christi  College 
and  of  Colchester,  for  the  best  essay  on  "  The  fitness  of  the  time  when  Christ  came  into  the 
vorld.^'-On  the  3d  of  February,  a  grace  passed  the  Senate,  for  granting  to  the  University  of 
Cephalonia,  of  which  the  Earl  of  Guildford  is  Chancellor,  a  copy  of  all  the  books  now  in  th« 
University  press,  or  which  have  been  printed  there  at  the  University  expense. 

CHESHIRE. 

Btrth.^Jan,  At  Marberry  Hall,  the  lady  of  John  Smith  Barry,  Esq.  High  SheriiT  of 
the  eonnly;  a  son. 

Mmrrlages.-^The  Rev.  Edward  Royds,  Rector  of  Brereton,  to  Mary,  the  second  daoghter 
of  Thomas  Molyneux,  Esq.  of  Marsham  House,  Lancashite. — The  Rev.  It.  Carr,  of  Chester, 
to  Miss  Armstrong,  of  Market  Drayton.— fe».  The  Rev.  E.  Midnwering,  of  Feevor,  to 
Elisabeth,  youngest  daughter  of  J.  Fenton,  Esq.  of  Doncaster. 

Deatka.-^an,  In  the  56ih  year  of  his  age,  Edward  Downes,  Esq.  of  Shriglcy ;  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Oxford,  one  of  the  magistrates  for  this  county,  and  the  last  male  branch  of 
one  of  iu  most  ancient  famllles.—At  Bolesworih  Castle,  Thomas  Sntlon,  Esq.  aged  OT'—At 
Chesrer,  Edward  Mainwaring,  Esq.  suddenly.— f'e6.  At  Thornton,  aged  a3,  Mr.  J.  Vrtiliam. 
•on,  father  of  twenty-nine  children,  and  clerk  of  that  parish  for  half  a  century. 

PMlaMhrojite  /nl«<M£enc€.— Broughton  ILill,  near  Chester,  is  about  to  be  divided  into 
i«nU  lots,  and  to  be  let  at  trifling  rents  to  the  poor  of  that  city,  for  the  purpose  of  their  cniti- 
▼atlng  it  with  potatoes.  There  are  few  cities  or  large  towns  in  the  kingdom,  wliich  do  not 
sdford  the  opportunity  of  imitating  so  good  an  example. 

iMW  J/UeMgenee,~-At  the  Epiphany  Quarter  Sessions  for  this  county,  held  in  the  city  of 
Chester,  before  TraflTord  Trafl'ord,  Esq.  chairman,  and  a  very  respectable  bench  of  magistrates, 
Joseph  Swann  was  Indicted  for  publishing  at  Macclesfield  two  blasphemoos  and  two  seditions 
libels.  The  former  were  contained  in  Carlile's  Repabllcan,  the  latter  in  Sherwin's  Folitical 
Register.  Having  convicted  him  on  one  of  each,  the  eonnsel  for  the  prosecution  (Mr.  YHl- 
liams)  declined  olTerlng  any  evidence  upon  the  others,  and  by  his  consent  a  verdict  of  not 
guilty  was  taken.  Swann  was  then  again  Indicted,  with  Robert  Swindells,  Joseph  Bnrtenshaw, 
John  Stubbs,  John  Richards,  and  Joseph  Sutton,  for  having  conspired  together  Co  excite 
sedition  at  Macclesfield,  on  the  31st  of  July  last ;  when  they  were  all  of  them  speakers  at  n 
public  meeting  held  there,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  for  a  Farllamentary 
Reform.  The  language  whieh  they  used  was  most  violent,  and  hid  it  been  followed  bj 
actions,  would  have  ck'^rly  amounted  to  an  overt  act  of  treason.  They  were  all  found  gniltyy 
and  Were  sentenced — the  five  first  to  two  years'  tmprisonment  each,  and  J.  Sotton  to  one. 
Swann  was  further  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment  for  the  first  libel,  and  six  months'  for 
the  second;  making  on  the  whole  an  incarceration  of  four  years  and  a  half.  This  he  most 
probably  considers  a  martyrdom  to  his  political  and  Deistlcal  firmness,  as  we  never  recollect 
to  have  seen  a  more  determined  radical.  When  asked  whether  he  had  any  objection  to  thn 
Jary,  he  said — "  No,  I  snppose  you  mean  (o  hang  me,  and  the  sooner  yon  do  it  the  better; 
a  few  minutes'  hanging  will  do  me  no  harm."  The  blasphemy  which  he  was  proved  to  have 
vended  was  of  the  grossest  description ;  but  after  his  conviction  for  its  publication,  he  very 
coolly  said,  that  he  should  most  likely  do  the  same  again,  as  he  saw  no  harm  in  itr  Hn 
seemed,  however,  on  the  whole,  to  be  an  obstinate  stupid  fellow ;  but  some  of  his  «o- 
cunspirators  were  shrewd  sensible  men,  and  possessed  a  degree  of  intelligence  rather  ab<^« 
the  very  low  stations  of  life  in  which  they  moved.  One  of  them^  (Bortenshaw  if  we  recollect 
right),  had  evidently  a  slight  smattering  of  law,  as  applicable  to  his  case;  for  when  some  little 
doubt  was  expressed  at  the  bar,  whether  the  right  of  challenging  Jurors  was  the  more  fnllj 
stated  in  the  third  or  the  fourth  volume  of  Blackstone's  Comnieotaries,  he  verv  deliber^elj 
and  very  correctly  informed  the  counsel  for  the  Crown,  that  it  was  in  the  fourth.  After  sen* 
t'ence  had  been  passed  upon  Swann,  he  held  up  his  white  hat  ornamented  with  a  crape  band, 
the  badge  of  a  thorough  radical,  and  very  impudently  asked  the  magistrate — '*  H«ve  yon 
donef  Is  that  all?  Why  I  thought  yon  would  have  got  a  l)it  of  hemp  for  me,  and  would 
Inve  hung  me."---The  Spring  Assises  for  this  county  presented  a  very  heavy  calendar,  Md 
an  nnnwial  quantity  of  civil  business.  On  Saturday,  April  the  8th,  Jacob  Magennis  and 
James  George  Bruce  were  tried ;  the  former  for  having  shot  at  Birch,  the  Stockport  constable, 
who  had  Harrison  in  his  custody  after  the  Sniithfield  meeting,  with  , intent  to  kill  him;  ifad 
the  latter  ^th  aiding  and  abetting  in  this  ffkat :  when,  after  a  trial  of  louift  len^^  they  wmm 
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botk  found  gailty.  On  Monday  sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon  them,  when  Mafenidti 
wlu>  immediately  after  his  conviction  had  very  coolly  declared  that  he  was  the  man  that  fired 
the  pistol,  bnt  that  neither  Bruce  nor  any  one  else  knew  any  thing  of  his  intention,  conducted 
himself  in  the  most  indecorous  manner,  observing,  as  he  was  taken  down  fi-om  the  dock,  that 
hanging  was  a  good  specific  for  a  spen  (a  swimming)  in  the  head,  and  manifesting  the  lAost 
shocking  indifference  to  his  awful  situation ;  after  having  been  solemnly  assured  by  the  chief 
justice  (Warren),  in  passing  sentence  upon  him,  thxt  the  noon  of  the  following  Saturday  was 
the  latest  hour  that  he  had  to  live.  To  Bruce,  also,  no  hopes  of  pardon  or  reprieve  were  held 
out ;  and  his  behaviour  partook  bnt  too  much  of  the  spirit  of  his  associate ;  thou|^  during  th« 
trial  his  countenance  evidently  betrayed  an  anxiety  as  to  its  issue,  wliich  was  vainly  son^t  la 
that  of  his  companion.  In  a  short  time,  however,  a  marvellous  change  was  wrought  in  thdr 
demeanour.  Magennis,  Vho  had  hitherto  avowed  himself  a  Deist,  or  worse  than  a  Deis^ 
(for  he  denied  the  existence  of  a  God,  or  asserted  that  if  there  was  one  he  had  incited  him  to 
the  commission  of  the  deed  for  which  he  was  about  to  suffer;  for,  maintaining  that  he  had  a 
right  to  kill  any  one  who  offended  him,  he  would  not  call  it  a  crime ;)  soon  began  to  shew 
|igns  of  penitency ;  whilst  Bruce,  who  had  all  but  trembled  at  the  bar,  in  the  retirement  of  his 
cell  evinced  a  hanlihood  and  callousness  of  heart  which  nmhing  could  penetrate  or  remove. 
The  extraordinary  change  in  Magennis  is,  under  God,  to  be  attributed  to  the  humane  exertions 
of  Mr.  Keeling,  one  of  the  pages  of  his  late  Majesty,  who  devotes  mnch  of  hit  time  to 
visiting  those  who  are  appointed  to  die,  and  who  has  in  several  instances  met  with  the  most 
encouraging  success.  The  impression  which  his  continued  visits  and  exhortations,  fjrom  tho 
moment  of  his  conviction,  produced,  lasted,  we  are  happy  to  say,  to  that  of  his  execution ;  and 
the  deluded  victim  to  the  offended  laws  of  his  country  passed  from  his  cell  to  the  scaffbld  with 
a  bible  in  his  hand,  intent  but  upon  reading,  with  the  deepest  attention,  the  histor}'  of  the  thief 
apon  the  cross,  which  his  kind  fiiend  had  folded  down  for  his  perusal,  in  a  new  bible  which 
he  had  provided  for  this  melancholy  occiuion.  He  spoke  not  at  the  place  of  execution,  either 
in  justification  or  extenuation  of  his  crime ;  but  on  the  falling  of  the  drop,  was,  with  scarce  a 
straggle,  launched  into  eternity,  and  introduced  to  the  presence  of  a  Judge  who  cannot  err, 
and  who  knoweth  the  raodt  secret  intentions  of  the  heart  of  man.  Bruce  has  been  reprieved^ 
and  we  wish  we  could  add,  that  either  his  reprieve  or  the  jeopardy  in  which  he  has  been  placed 
had  produced  any  alteration  in  his  conduct  or  demeanour. — On  the  Monday  following  their 
trial.  Sir  Charles  Wolsely  and  Joseph  Harrison,  commonly  called  Parson  Harrison,  were  in^ 
dieted  for  a  conspiracy  to  excite  sedition,  at  a  public  meeting  which  they  attended  in  July  last, 
at  Stockport.  The  former  was  most  ably  and  most  eloquently  defended  by  Mr.  Pearson,  a 
barrister  brought  specinlly  for  the  occasion  Arom  the  Oxford  circuit.  The  latter  defended,  or 
rather  attempted  to  defend  himself.  But  they  were  both  convicted,  and  will  be  called  up  to 
receive  judgment  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in  the  course  of  the  present  term. 

CORNWALL. 

Birth.'^an,  At  Ivy  Chnrch  House,  the  lady  of  Wm.  Kawlingsj  Esq.  of  Monkeley  *  a  son. 

Deaths.— Jan,  At  Tywardreath,  the  Rev.  William  Raymond  Cory,  Vicar  of  Landrake  and 
Ty wardreath.^At  Penzance,  Theodosia  Mary,  wife  of  Samuel  Crawley,  Esq.  of  Storkwood 
Beds,  M.P.  for  Honiton. — Feb.  Harriet  Frances,  youngest  daughter  of  Lady  Theodosia  Vyner. 
— At  his  seat  at  Trelowarren,  Sir  Vyall  Vyvyan,  Bart.  He  is  succeeded  in  his  title  by  his  ion, 
who  is  now  a  minor. — Jane  Lucas,  aged  104. 

Ecclesiastical  Presentations.— Jan,  On  the  presentation  ef  the  Re^^.  Mr.  Preston  Britta!n« 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Fisher,  M.A.  to  the  rectory  of  Roche,  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
Richard  Postlethwaite. — On  the  presentation  of  the  major  part  of  the  trustees  of  the  late  John 

Thornton,  Esq.  the  Rev. Ley,  A.M.  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Mount  Edgecnmbe,  to  th« 

living  of  Landrake. 

CUMBERLAND* 

Deaths,— Jan,  At  Whitehaven,  Sarah  Scott,  aged  100.  About  two  years  since,  her  hdsband 
died  at  the  age  of  105.— The  Rev.  J.  Fisher,  M.D.  Rector  of  Drax  and  Perpetual  Curate  of 
Carleton  in  Yorkshire,  a  graduate  in  fnedicine  of  the  University  of  Leyden,  and  Honorary 
Fellow  of  the  Physical  Society  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  author  of  the  '*  Review  of  Dr.  Priest- 
ley's Doctrine  of  Philosophical  Necessity,"  and  of  **  The  Practice  of  Medicine  made  easy."— At 
Brampton,  aged  Z2,  Mr.  Dobson,  an  occasional  preacher  in  the  Independent  congregation  la 
that  town. 

Miscellaneous  Intelligence.— The  4th  of  February  was  the  era  of  three  remarkable  events 
at  Carlisle ;  namely,  the  proclamation  of  the  King,  the  first  essay  at  lighting  the  city  with  gas, 
aad  the  commencement  of  cutting  the  canal  from  Carlisle  to  the  Solway  Frith. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

Death.— Jan,  At  Calke  Abbey,  Henrietta  Charlotte,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  J.  Hw 
Cruse,  Bart. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

Births.— Jan.  At  Rockbeare  Court,  near  Exeter,  the  lady  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Herbert,  of 
a  daughter. — «7-  At  Exeter,  the  lady  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Leigh,  A.  M.  a  son  :—Feb,  2,  The 
lady  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Dixon ;  a  daughter. 

Marriages,— Jan.  At  the  Hague,  Lieut.-Col.  Sir  James  Ronpell  Colleton,  Bart,  to  Septima 
Sexta  Colleton,  daughter  of  Rear-Admiral  Richard  Graves,  of  Timbury  Fort.  — The  Rev. 
JSamuel  Kilpin,  Baptist  minister  of  Exeter,  to  Miss  Hodge,  of  Axminster. — Feb.  At  Tedbury. 
St.  Mary,  the  Rev.  C.  Barne,  to  Elizabeth,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  JohnTethili.  Rector 
of  Hettialeigh.  ' 

Ihaths,-r-JaH.  At  Exeter,  in  her  77th  year,  Mary,  Countess  Dowagsr  of  Rothes,  daughter 

of  Mary,  Countess  of  Haddington,  by  her  first  husband, Lloyd,  Esq.  and  relict  af  th« 
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late  Barret  Laiigton,  Esq.  of  Langton,  in  IJncolushire.— Capt.  Jaines  Hndaon,  of  theRoy^l 
Invalids,  formerly  of  Newmarket,  coanty  of  Cork,  Ireland,  lie  was  for  S3  years  a  commls- 
siooed  officer,  and  served  in  many  engagements  in  the  fonr  quarters  of  tiie  globe;  amongst 
others  at  Beileisle,  in  1761;  Martinico,  176S;  New  York,  1770,  where  he  was  severely 
wounded ;  and  at  Banker's  Hill,  1773. — ^At  the  parsonage  house,  Lympstone,  of  apoplexy,  the 
Rev.  John  Prettwood  Gidoin,  Rector. — At  Tiverton,  Kelwam  Gomarins,  aged  lOS :  he  reaped 
several  sheaves  of  corn  when  in  his  hundredth  year. — Feb.  At  Manley,  near  Tiverton,  aged  68, 
Mary,  widow  of  the  late  Henry  Mauley,  Esq.  whom  she  survived  but  two  months.    The  day 

Srevions  to  her  decease,  John  and  Thomas,  the  sons  of  Thomas  Mauley,  Esq.  and  grandsons  of 
Irs.  Manley,  died  at  Whitehaven.— At  Sidmonth,  Mrs.  Hobson,  relict  of  the  late  Right  Hoii. 
John  Armstrong.  * 

I^gal  JnteUigence,— At  the  Epiphany  Quarter  Sessions  for  the  city  of  Exeter,  held  before 
the  Mayor,  William  Court^nay,  Esq.  M.  P.  Recorder,  and  a  respectable  bench  of  magistrates, 
James  Tucker,  a  bookseller  of  that  city,  was  tried  and  convicted  for  retailing  the  Parodies,  for 
the  publication  of  which  Hone  had  been  indicted,  but  acquitted,  in  London,  and  for  selling 
Carlile's  Republican.  He  defended  himself  with  some  ingenuity,  but  without  success.  His 
sentence  upon  the  two  indictments  was,  to  be  imprisoned  for  15  months  in  the  city  gaol,  16 
find  sureties  for  his  good  behavioitr  for  three  years  ft-om'the  expiration  of  his  imprisonment, 
himself  in  £lM,  and  two  other  sureties  in  £25  each,  and  to  be  farther  imprisoned  until  thai 
floe  be  paid,  and  thoee  sareties  given. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Birth,— Feb»  U  At  Weymouth,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  King;  twins. 

Marriage.—  Feb.  John  Hussey,  Esq.  of  Nash  Court,  to  Christina,  eldest  daughter  of 
J.  R.  Arundell,  Esq.  of  Fieldgate,  Warwickshire. 

Death.— ^an.  At  Sterisford,  Rev.  W.  Floyer,  Vicar. 

Ecclesiastical  Promotion.— Rev,  Thomas  Dade,  M.  A.  one  of  the  senior  Fellows  of  Oo«- 
vilie  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  to  the  rectory  of  Bincomb  with  Broadway,  on  the 
presentation  of  the  Master  and  Fellows  of  that  Society. 

Philanthropic  InstUtitions,— At  a  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Directors  of  the  Dorchester 
Bank  for  Savings,  held  on  the  8th  of  January,  it  appeared  that  the  deposits  amounted  to 
£9376.  ISs.  6d.  whilst  the  various  sums  withdrawn  did  n^  exceed  £1384.  8s.  8d.— We  ara 
glad  also  to  learn,  that  a  society  for  the  suppression  of  meodicitv,  by  affording  relief  to  the 
distressed,  and  the  detection  and  reformation  of  idle  vagrants  and  impostors,  has  recently  been 
established  at  the  same  place.  Most  heartily  do  we  wish  that  these  useful  institutions  may  sooa 
become  general. — ^The  amount  of  deposits  in  the  Savings'  Bank  at  Blandford  exceeds  £10,400* 
though  it  has  not  been  established  two  years. 

PURHAM. 

Marriages.—Jan,  The  Rev.  James  Baker,  of  Durham,  to  Miss  A.  Allen,  of  the  same  place. 
•^Feb.  The  Rev.  John  Topham,  of  Broomsgreen,  to  Miss  Bowes,  daughter  of  the  late  Thomas 
Bowes,  of  Darlington,  Esq. 

Deaths.— Jan,  At  Sunderland.  Mrs.  Catherine  Clarke,  107.  She  was  spinning  on  the  pre- 
ceding day,  an  amusement  to  which  she  was  very  partiaL~-At  Hylton  Ferry,  Mrs.  Talbot,  104. 
—At  Walls.End.  Mrs.  Mary  KenUsh,  105. 

Phiianthropic  Intelligence. — ^An  excellent  system  of  employment  for  the  persons  confined 
in  the  gaol  for  this  cqpnty,  has  lately  been  introduced  in  the  manufacture  of  cordage,  door^ 
mats,  girthing,  and  mops.    Other  manufactories,  for  the  consumption  of  flax,  are  to  follow. 

ESSEX. 

Birfh.—Feb.  At  Thornden  Hall,  Lady  Petre,  of  a  son. 

Marriage.— Jan.  The  Rev.  C.  J.  Blomfield,  Rector  of  Chesterford,  to  Dorothy,  widow  of 
the  late  Thomas  Kent,  Esq. 

Deaths.— ^an.  7.  At  Forest  Lodge,  Eleanor  Bosanqnet,  relict  of  the  late  Samuel  Bosanquet, 
Esq.  of  Forest  House. — Feb.  At  Purfleet,  aged  103,  Mrs.  Cheswick.  She  enjoyed  the  use  of 
her  fisculties  to  the  last,  having  worked  at  her  needle  but  the  day  before  her  death.^At  Blake 
Hall,  near  Ongar,  Capel  Cure,  Esq.  brother-in-law  to  William  Smith,  Esq.  M.  P.— At  Trigate- 
stone,  the  Rev.  Harry  Wells,  A.M. 

Ecclesiastical  Promotion.—  Rev.  John  Dolphin,  Prebendary  of  York,  to  the  rectory  of 
Wake's  Colne,  on  the  presentation  of  the  Earl  of  Verulam. 

Miscellaneous  Intelligence.— Feb.  At  a  respectable  meeting  of  merchants,  tradesmen,  and 
other  inhabitants  of  Colchester,  a  petition  to  Parliament  was  agreed  npon,  praying  for  a  more 
ample  protection  of  the  agricultural  interests. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Births.— Jan.  At  Prinkcmsh  Park,  near  Gloucester,  the  lady  of  Thomas  Jones  Howell, 
Esq.  a  son. — Feb,  At  Flaxley  Abbey,  the  lady  of  Crawley  Bowey,  Esq.  a  son.~-At  Tibberton 
Court,  the  lady  of  Charles  Bernard,  Esq.  a  son. 

Marriages.— Jan.  The  Rev.  T.  Coles,  of  Hornbnry,  to  Sarah,  only  child  of  Robert  Young, 
Esq.  of  Devonshire  Place,  near  Bath.— At  Bebury,  the  Rev.  John  Elliott,  of  Randwich,  to 
Martha,  third  daughter  of  the  late  Richard  Wells,  Esq.  of  Ascott  Priory,  Oxfordshire.— Fe6. 
At  Painawick,  Rev.  Thomas  Browning,  Missionary  to  Candy,  in  Ceylon,  to  Miss  Stephens, 
of  Bradbrook,  near  Stroud. 

Deaths.— Jan.  At  Stanley  Hall,  Sarah,  wife  of  Thomas  Garlick,  Esq.— At  Edgewovth,  the 
Rev.  Anthony  Fnston,  Rector  of  Edgeworth,  Perpetual  Curate  of  Keedham,  Norfolk,  and 
Rnral  Dean  of  the  Deanery  of  Stonehouse,  Gloucestershire.— At  Uley,  the  Rev.  Robert  Ivey, ' 
Pastor  of  the  IndependMit  Church  la  that  viUaga*— AC  Chalford,  agsd  79,  the  Rev.  8.  3vtm, 
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who  had  for  38  yean  been  the  mioiater  of  the  Independent  chapel  of  that  place.^i%6.  At 
Oloocester,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Harley.— At  Kromilade,  aged  100,  Mrs.  C.  UUlmaji.>-AKed  67>  the 
Rev.  H.  Dixon,  Vicar  of  Wadworth,  and  Rector  of  Oddington.— At  Gionce9ier,  Bernard 
Spr^,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  F.  L.  S.  &c.  58.— At  Cheltenham,  at  an  advanced  age,  Mr.  Lovelock, 
foruierJy  pf  Devizes,  a  gentleman  eminent  for  his  mechanical  as  well  as  astronomical  know- 
ledge.—At  Clifton,  Elizabeth  Gibbes,  wife  of  the  Hon.  John  Foster  Alley ne,  Fresitlent  of  his 
Majesty's  council  in  the  island  of  Barbadoes. 

Ecclesiastical  Promotion,—  Ihe  Rev.  £.  Mansell,  B.  A.  Vicar  of  Sandhurst,  to  the  ad- 
joining Vicarage  of  Ashelworth,  in  the  presentation  of  the  Bishop  of  Bristol. 

HAMPSHIRE. 
Births^-^Feb.  At  Hipeley,  near  Portsmouth,  the  lady  of  Capt.  Bnshford,  of  three  children, 
two  sons  and  a  daughter,  all  of  whom  are  likely  to  do  well. 

Marriages.— Jan,  Sir  James  Stewart,  Bart,  to  Miss  Woodcock,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Woodcock,  of  Mitchelmash,  near  Romsey.— JPc^fr.  Henry  Eye,  Esq.  of  Botleigh  Grange,  to 
the  Hon.  J.  Devereux. 

Deaths,— Jan,  The  Rev.  James  Martin,  Rector  of  Stephentown,  and  Vicar  of  Sherbourne 
St.  John,  in  Hampshire,  Vicar  of  Cubbington,  and  perpetual  Curate  of  Honninghara  Warwic, 
and  retired  Chaplain  to  the  86th  regiment  of  foot,  54. — ^At  Andover,  Mr.  Robert  Goddcn,  in 
the  81st  year  of  his  age.  He  had  been  clerk  of  that  parish  S%  years,  during  which  period  he 
had  served  under  5  archdeacons,  17  vicars,  and  12  curates.  His  father  and  three  sons  served 
this  office  nearly  a  century. — Feb.  At  Portsea,  aged  94,  Mr.  Cannon.  This  extraordinary  man 
was  never  known  to  eat  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl,  or  to  drink  any  thing  stronger  than  water,  excepting 
tea  in  an  afternoon. 

Ecclesiastical  Pro0to£io».— Rev.  E.  Graves  Meyruk,  D.  D.  Vicar  of  Wamsbury,  Wilts,  to 
the  rectory  of  Worechfield. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 
Ecclesiastical  Promotion.— The  Rev.  Henry  Morgan,  to  the  vicarage  of  Brinsop,  near 
Hereford,  on  the  presentation  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 

Miscellaneous  Intelligence,— Feb.  A  meeting  of  the  Herefordshire  Agricultural  Society 
was  lately  held  at  Shrewsbury,  at  which  the  county  members,  and  several  other  gentlemen  of 
large  landed  property,  were  present ;  who  unanimously  agreed  that  wheat  could  not  be  sold  at 
a  less  price  than  ten  shillings  the  Winchester  bushel.  A  committee  was  appointed,  and 
Instructed  to  prepare  a  petition  to  Parliament,  in  the  spirit  of  these  and  other  resolutions  theo 
agreed  upon,  for  the  purpose,  as  it  was  alleged,  or  giving  to  the  grower  of  corn  as  fair  a  profit 
as  the  manufacturer  and  tradesman. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 
Births. — Jan.  At  Henley  parsonage,  Mrs.  "Newcome,  a  daughter. — The  lady  of  Adolphus 
AJietkerke,  Esq.  of  Julians,  a  son  and  heir. — Feb.  At  Ashweli,  the  lady  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
Morice,  a  daughter. — At  Albury  vicarage,  the  lady  of  the  Rev.  John  Hammond,  a  son. 

Marriages. — ^Thomas  Robert  Dimsdale,  Esq.  of  Hertford,  to  Lucinda,  eldest  daughter  of 
Henry  Manning,  Esq.  of  Sidmouth,  Devon. — Feb.  11.  J.  Hambnri;h,  Esq.  of  March  Wood 
House,  to  Sophia,  youngest  daughter  of  G.  Townsend,  Esq.  of  I^lomrington  Hall,  Warwick. 

Deaths. — Jan.  At  liatford,  Mrs.  Dimsdale,  relict  of  the  late  John  Dimsdale,  Esq.  71. — At 
Royston,  aged  76,  Mr.  Harry  Andrews,  editor  of  Moore's  Almanack,  and  calculator  to  the 
Stationers'  Company.  By  his  own  industry,  with  but  a  limited  education,  he  made  great  pro> 
gress  iu  the  mathematical  sciences ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  have  been  justly  esteemed  one  of 
the  best  astronomical  calculators  of  the  age.  He  was  for  many  years  engaged  as  computer  to 
the  Nautical  Ephemeris,  and  on  retiring  from  that  situation  received  the  thanks  of  the  Board  of 
Longitude,  accompanied  by  a  handsome  present,  as  an  acknowledgment  for  his  long  and 
arduous  services.  Notwithstanding  his  mathematical  attainments,  which  were  confessedly 
considerable,  and  the  profound  knowledge  which  he  possessed  of  astronomy,  he  was  a  very 
modest  man ;  too'mnch  so,  in  fact,  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  aflforded  for  his  own 
advancement  in  the  world.  He  is  said  to  have  exhibited  great  resignation  during  a  long 
illness,  but  we  cannot  think  that  his  passage  to  the  grave  would  be  smoothed  by  the  recol« 
lections  of  the  cheats  which  he  had  contributed  to  practise  upon  the  public,  in  the  shape  of 
astrological  predictions,  in  which  he  himself  is  alleged,  and  we  doubt  not  truly,  to  have  put  no 
f£th.  Under  his  management  the  sale  of  Moore's  Almanack  increased  from  one  to  four 
hundred  thousand.  We  should  rejoice  to  learn  that  he  was  the  last  of  its  astrologers. — Feb, 
At  Totteridge,  Gen.  the  Hon.  Sir  Alexander  Maitland,  Bart.  Colonel  of  the  49th  regiment  of 
foot,  in  the  96th  year  of  his  age. 

Ecclesiastical  Promotion,— Jan,  Rev.  W.  J.  Niblock,  Curate  of  Hitchin,  to  the  mastership 
of  the  grammar  school  of  that  town. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

Marriage,— Jan,  At  Kimbolton,  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Ridley,  to  Maria,  daughter  of  Robert 
Tidswell,  Esq.  formerly  of  Oporto. 

Death.— ^an.  At  the  age  of  105,  John  Edwards,  a  pauper  in  the  work-honie  of  St.  Ives. 

Miscellaneous  Intelligence,— Feb,  In  consequence  of  a  requirition  to  the  high  sheriff,  v 
meeting  of  the  land  owners  and  farmers  of  the  county  lately  took  place  at  Huntingdon ;  and  a 
petition  to  Parliament  was  resolved  upon,  praying  both  houses  to  take  into  consideration  the 
distresaed  state  of  the  agricoltnral  population,  and  the  iojnriei  resulting  firom  it  to  all  classes  of 
lOdety. 

KENT. 

jBiir$ke0'^an.  At  Canterbiiry,  the  lady  of  Lient.-Coi.  Stevens^  a  90B.— -At  Archdiff  Fort, 
Porer,  tb«  lady  of  Col.  Ford,  a  daughter, 
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MarriageSr-'Jan.  ^,  At  Canterbury,  Thomas  D'Oy lev,  Esq.  Serjeao^at4aw,  CoMlMSUn- 
mons.— The  Rev.  Thomas  Stephen  Hodges,  to  J  alia,  third  daughter  of  the  late  WUliam  Solder, 
£sq.  of  Eastrey. 

Deaths.— Jan,  At  Tunbridge  Wells,  Charlotte  Catherine,  wife  of  Capt.  James  Walker,  R.K. 
and  daughter  of  the  late  Gen.  Sir  John  Irving,  K.  B.— At  Canterbury,  the  Rev.  John  Radcliff, 
Vicar'of  Littlebourne,  and  one  of  the  minor  canons  of  that  cathedral. 

Ecclesiastical  Promotions. — Rev.  CM.  Alfree,  to  be  a  minor  canon  of  Rochester  cathedrsl. 
~>'J'he  Rev.  T.  B.  Cole,  to  be  master  of  the  grammar  Si'bool  at  Maidstone. 

Philanthropic  Intelligence,— Ai  the  fourth  annual  meeting  of  subscribers  to  the  ChathaBi 
Bank  for  Savings,  it  appeared  that  since  its  establishment  the  sum  of  £81,728.  3s.  3d.  had 
been  paid  in  by  1150  depositors,  of  which  £6352.  2s.  3d.  had  been  withdrawn;  and  that  th« 
present  stock  of  the  society  invested  in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners  for  the  rmlactiott  of 
the  national  debt,  amounts  to  £l7,43S.  128.  6d. 

Miscellaneous  Intelligence.— ihere  are  now  living  in  the  parish  orChevening  15  healthy 
persons,  whose  united  ages  amount  to  1067  jrears,  giving  on  the  average  between  7|  and  72 
years  to  each  individual.— ie6.  Ibe  agi  icultifrists  of  West  Kent  lately  met  at  Maidstone,  mod 
in  direct  terms  agreed  to  petition  Parliament  to  impose  a  dnty  upon  foreign  corn. 

LANCASHIRE. 

Blrtfis.—Jan.  At  Wilton  House,  the  lady  of  Joseph  Fielding,  Esq.  a  daughter.— J'eft.  At 
Westwood  House,  the  lady  of  Charles  Walmesley,  Esq.  a  daughter. 

Marriage.— Feb.  At  Liverpool,  Joseph  H.  Adams,  Esq.  Deputy  Conmissary  General,  to 
Eethcr,  eldest  daughter  of  Ottiwell  Wood,  Esq. 

Deaths.— Jan,  At  Lower  Darweii,  near  Blackburn,  at  the  patriarchal  age  of  102  yean, 
Mrs.  Barbara  Pomfret.  She  was  grandmother  and  great-grandmother  (o  nearly  300  children.— 
At  Moffield,  the  Rev.  J.  Maiklaud,  M.  A.  sg.—Fttt.  At  Liverpool,  the  Rev.  Henry  Walker' 
Crookendeii,  Minister  of  St.  Clement's  Church. — At  Parbold  Hall,  near  Wigan,  the  Rev.  John 
Wadsworth,  56. 

Miscellaneous  Information. — Every  friend  to  humanity,  and  to  the  best  interests  of  hi* 
country,  must  peruse  with  pain  the  following  document,  which  gives  the  number  ef  offenders 
tried  in  the  last  26  years,  at  the  Quarter  Sessions,  of  but  one  out  of  the  four  huadreds  of  that 
county,  through  whose  whole  extent  this  number  must  have  been  more  than  doubled,  so  aa  to 
form  on  the 'whole  an  aggregate  of  at  least  twenty  thdusand. 

A  C&rrect  Statement  of  the  Number  of  Prisoners  tried  and  convicted  at  the  New  BaUef 
Court-house^  Saiford,  in  the  following  Years, 


Years. 

Male 
Felons. 

Convicted. 

Female 
Felons. 

Convicted. 

Misdemeanors. ;  Convicted.' 

1                  1 

Total  Tried. 

"1794 

92 

62 

41 

17 

17 

12 

150 

1795 

57 

41 

43 

33 

20 

8 

120 

1796 

92 

60 

48 

26 

37 

13 

177 

1797 

91 

54 

62 

38 

54 

7 

fi07 

1798 

117 

74 

55 

36 

83 

30 

S55 

1799 

102 

64 

58 

34 

172 

43 

332 

1800 

164 

97 

93 

64 

184 

44 

441 

1801 

190 

131 

12 

55 

190 

63 

452 

1802 

128 

85 

m 

52 

86 

83 

280 

1803 

133 

98 

67 

51 

111 

45 

311 

a804 

97 

63 

55 

33 

92 

36 

244 

1805 

80 

60 

63 

42 

109 

36 

25S 

I8O6 

80 

58 

37 

29 

137 

55 

254 

1807 

76 

58 

^ 

43 

175 

55 

308 

1808 

105 

67 

69 

M 

67 

54 

241 

1809 

123 

92 

P 

52 

48 

43 

241 

1810 

114 

92 

ft* 

54 

55 

48 

233 

1811 

145 

121 

67 

56 

64 

63 

«r6 

181S 

160 

114 

97 

62 

45 

41 

302 

1813 

194 

147 

106 

88 

65 

60 

365 

1814 

208 

157 

112 

85 

93 

75 

413 

1815 

254 

194 

110 

101 

133 

126 

497 

I8I6 

322 

266 

94 

84 

136 

129 

S2 

1817 

581 

482 

149 

185 

128 

121 

858 

1818 

553 

503 

150 

138 

111 

101 

814 

I8I9 

5*5 

498 

167 

160 

126 

116 

838 

Total..  94I3 

Transported,  {JF;„ 

es. •••.••.••••  781 7 

855 

■lales.... 741 

Tota 

1  committ 

ed  from  22d  Jannarv.  1704.  to  the  7th  Jannarv.  11 

920  ••...•.'•••••  84,A2S 

Ecclesiastical  Promoiians,—The  Rev.  R.  W.  Hay,  Rector  of  Ackworth,  in  TorkahlK,  «iid 
•tipendiary  Chairman  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  for  the  hundred  of  Saiford,  in  tbit  county,  to ' 
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the  ▼alaable  vicarage  4>r  Rochdale,  worth  at  least  £(7000.  per  annoro.  This  liviDg  is  in  (he  eift 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbnry,  and,  by  some  arrangement  between  his  grace  and  the  mi- 
nistr^,  has  been  avowedly  conferred  npon  its  present  possessor  as  a  reward  for  his  active 
exertions  as  a  magistrate  of  the  connty  of  Lancaster,  especially  during  the  late  disturbances  in 
Manthester  and  its  neighbourhood.  We  wish  that  his  clerical  and  pastoral  qualifications  may 
be  found  to  equal  his  legal  and  magisterial  ones. 

Ordinations. —Jan.  26.  The  Rev.  John  Coombs,  over  the  Independent  church  and  congre- 
gation assembling  in  Chnpel  Street,  Saiford.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Fletcher,  A.  M.  tutor  of  the 
Independent  Academy  at  Blackbnrn,  delivered  the  introductory  discourse ;  the  Rev.  Robert 
^^inter,  D.  D.  of  London,  the  charge,  from  "  Occupy  till  I  come;'*  and  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Raffles,  A.  M.  of  Liverpool,  the  sermon  to  the  people,  from  1  Thess.  v.  12,  23.  "  Know  them 
who  labour  among  yon,  and  are  over  you  in  the  Lord,  and  admonish  you  ;  and  esteem  them 
very  highly  in  love  for  their  work's  sake:  and  be  at  peace  among  yourselves."  The  Rev. 
Messrs.  Bradley,  Roby,  Allott,  and  Priddie,  of  Manchester ;  Steill,  of  Wigan ;  Slate,  of  Stand  ; 
and  Fox,  of  Bolton,  engaged  in  the  other  parts  of  the  service. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Birth,— Jan.  At  Barkiey  Hall,  the  laOy  of  George  Pochier,  Epq.  a  daughter. 

Marriage^^Feb,  The  Rev.  C«  Rogers,  of  Horsforth,  to  Miss  Ilewton.  of  Wakefield. 

Deaths. — At  Calthorpe  rectory,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Purefoy  Harper,  Rector  of  that  place. — 
The  Rev.  W-  Babington,  Rector  of  Cossington.— J'efr. 4.  At  Ashby  de  Ja  Zouch,  the  Rev.  John 
I>redge,  Jin  acceptable  preacher  in  the  Wesleyan  connexion. — Sunday,  Feb.  13.  Of  a  paralytic 
stroke,  the  Rev.'  W.  Hariison,  pastor  of  the  Independent  church  at  Great  Wigstone,  near 
Leicester. 

Ecclesiastical  Promotion.— The  Rev.  Jemson  Davies,  B.  A.  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  to 
the  living  of  Evington,  vacated  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Ml*.  AUnnson,  on  the  collation  of  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Birth. — At  Aton  House,  the  lady  of  Capt.  Dixie,  R.N.  of  a  son  and  heir. 

Marriages.— Jan.  At  Syston  Park,  the  seat  of  Sir  John  H.  Thorold,  Bart.  Sir  John  Letch- 
ford,  Bart,  of  Boothby  Pagnell,  to  Louisa  Elizabeth,  youngest  sister  of  Sir  Charles  Egleton 
Short,  Bart,  of  Little  Ponton  House. — Feb.  At  Sonlh  CoHingham,  Mr.  Gieorge  Andrews, 
aged  65,  to  Miss  Ann  Taylor,  aged  18,  young  enough  to  have  been  his  grandchild.  Proh 
jHtdor! 

Deaths.— Jan.  At  his  seat,  Harmston,  near  lincoln,  aged  upwards  of  70,  Samuel  Thorold, 
Esq.  His  death  was  in  consequence  of  injuries  received  the  preceding  day,  by  being  over- 
turned in  his  carriage. — At  Loath,  in  the  38ih  year  of  his  age,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Henry  Cave 
Orme,  only  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Onne,  Vicar  ot  Sonth  Sarle,  Notts. 

Ecclesiastical  Promotion.— Jan.  'i'he  Rev.  George  Moore,  late  of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, to  the  Perpetual  Curacies  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Peter,  Lincoln,  on  the  nomination  of 
Mrs.  Stretton  Newton. 

MIDDLESEX. 

Ecclesiastical  Promotions.— The  Ppv.  B.  Va'e,  LL.D.  to  be  Lecturer  of  St.  Lnke's, 
Middlesex. — The  Rev.  Dr.  Rudge,of  Limehouse,  to  the  Friday  Evening  Endowed  Lectureship 
of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  Guildhall. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
Marriage.— Feb.    At  Lanishaw,  John  DIgby  Njewbolt,  Esq.  eldest,  son  of  Sir  John  New- 
bolt,  Chief  Justice  of  Madras,  to  Blanch,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  John  Knight,  Esq.  of 
Llanblethion« 

NORFOLK. 

Birihs.-'Jan.  At  Hillington  Hall,  the  lady  of  William  Browne  Folkes,  Esq.  a  son,— Feb. 
Ac  Mitton  parsonage,  the  lady  of  the  Rev.  Philip  Hudson;  a  pon.     . 

Marriage.— Jan.  The  Rev.  Richard  Fairbrother,  to  Miss  Tritrej. 

Deaths— Jan.  At  St.  Catharine's  Hill,  Norwich,  in  ihc  C6ih  y»'ar  of  his  age,  Randall 
Proctor  Burronghes,  Esq.  A.M.  Fellow  of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and  only  son  of  the 
late  Richard  Burrouulies,  E<»q.  of  Borford  Hall.— JPefr.  At  Noiwir.h,  ageil  81,  the  Rev.  Charles 
Monlanttt,  Rector  of  Little  Massingham,  and  uncle  to  Sir  C.  Mordannt,  B  irt.  M.P.— At  Diss, 
agedTS,  Thomas  Jenkinson  Woodwanl,  Esq.  one  of  Ilia  M»jesiy's  justices  of  the  peace  for 
this  county,  and  for  many  years  an  acting  magistrate  for  Suffolk. 

Ecclesiastical  Promotions.— Jan.  The  Rev.  James  Burronghs,  to  the  Rectory  of  Burling. 
ham  St.  Andrew,  with  Burlingham  St.  Edraunde.— Rev.  Robert  Bathlers,  M. A.  to  the  Rectory 
of  Tapcroft  and  Vicarage  of  Docking.— Rev.  William  Hennel  Black,  M.A.  to  the  Perpetual 
Curacy  of  Wormcgay.— fcfr.  The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Armine  Wodehonse,  A.M.  to  the  Rectory 
of  West  Lexharo,  vacant  by  the  dca  h  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Mordannt,  on  the  presentation  of 
Li>rd  Wodehouse. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Birth,— Jan.  At  Rushton  Hall,  the  lady  of  Thomas  R.  MannseH,  Esq.  of  a  son. 

Marriage.— Jan.  At  Desborongh,  Mr.  Fxlward  Dainty,  of  Kettering,  to  Ann,  only  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  William  Brotherhood,  of  Desborongh. 

Deaths.— Jan,  At  Gellatoft,  aged  84,  Dorothy,  widow  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Strange, 
many  years  a  dissenting  minister  at  J'helsby.— At  Brighton,  Charlotte,  youngest  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  Charles  Proby,  Rector  of  Stanwix.— Mr.  Edward  Blaby,  architect.  He  was  the  sole 
condoctor,  in  all  its  parts,  of  the  bniiding  of  Banbury  Church,  from  iu  foundation  to  its  com. 
pletioo. 
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NORTHUMBERLAND. 

BIrfA.— >'eft.  At  Newcastle,  the  lady  of  the  Rev.  RobeitGrecn,of  a  ton. 

Deaths, — Jan.  At  (Newcastle,  aged  h6,  Mr.  Thomas  Ay  re,  many  years  keeper  of  the  Castl« 
there.  He  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Qnebec,  and  was  one  of  the  men  at  the  gan  from  which 
the  celebrated  General  Montgomery  received  his  death  wonnd. — At  Little  Syon  Honse,  the 
seat  of  the  Duchess  Dowager  of  Northumberland,  Lady  Elizabeth  Percy. — ^The  Rev.  G.  Met- 
calfe, nearly  forty  years  Cerate  of  Hart. — At  GHteshead,  Mr.  John  Anderson,  aged  103. 

lAterary  Intelligence. — The  medical  officers  of  the  Newcastle  Infirmary  have  lately  com- 
menced the  formation  of  a  surgical  library  in  that  excellent  institution.  It  is  to  be  supported 
by  subscriptions  and  donations,  and  to  be  open  to  the  public  on  the  same  terms  as  to  the 
founders  themselves.  Mr.  Charnley,  a  respectable  bookseller  of  the  town,  has  very  liberally 
presented  the  infant  institution  with  a  valuable  donation  of  1 .10  volumes.  A  theological  library 
has  also  been  instituted  at  the  same  place,  one  of  whose  rules  excludes  all  books  which  "  ad- 
vocate Unitarianism." 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Birth,-^an,  At  Taxford,  the  lady  of  the  Hev.  John  Mason ;   a  daughter. 

Marriage*— Jan.  The  Rev.  J.  Shaw,  of  CUtheroe,  to  Mrs.  Andrews,  of  Mansfield. 

Deaths.'— Feb.  At  Nottingham,  Francis  Wakefield,  Gent,  a  well-known  philanthropist, 
and  brother  to  the  late  Gilbert  Wakefield.— In  the  workhouse  at  Bingham,  Elizabeth  Morley, 
aged  86.  She  was  a  native  of  Derby,  and  when  the  Pretender  was  in  that  town,  lived  in  the 
honse  in  which  he  took  up  his  residence.  Though  then  only  twelve  years  of  age,  she  could 
recollect  many  interesting  particulars  of  that  extraordinary  pvriod.— Mrs.  Margaret  Foster,  of 
Lnnd,  at  the  extraordinary  age  of  110. 

Ecclesiastical  Promotion,— Thi  Rev.  Robert  Wood,  D.D.  to  be  head  master  of  Nottiiif- 
htm  Grammar  School. 

Miscellaneous  Intelligence.— Thert  are  now  living  in  the  small  paiish  of  Scnrrington,  near 
Bingham,  containing  in  the  whole  a  population  of  but  170  souls,  five  persons  whose  united  agca 
amoant  to  431  years.  The  eldest  of  these  is  a  native  of  Bingham,  who  appears,  from  the  paridi 
register,  to  have  been  baptized  Aug.  48, 172d. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

Marriages -^an.  At  Worton,  the  Rev.  John  Davis,  A.M.  Rector  of  St.  Clemenfi, 
Worcester,  to  Selina,  second  daughter  of  William  Wilson,  Esq.  of  Worton  Honse.— Lient-Col. 
Marsack,  of  the  Grenadier  Guards,  eldest  son  of  Charles  Marsack,  Esq.  of  Caversham  Park,  to 
Jane,  widow  of  Richard  Lnteward,  Esq.  of  Ealing  Grove.— The  Rev.  W.  Thompson,  of 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  to  Miss  Emily  Pentland,  of  York. 

Ecclesiastical  Promotion,— ^he  Rev.  T.  G.  Tyndale,  M.  A.  Vicar  of  Woobnrn,  Back*, 
to  the  Rectory  of  Holton,  on  the  presentation  of  E.  Briscoe,  Esq.  of  Holton  Park. 

University  Intelligence, — A  dreadful  fire  broke  out  in  Magdalen  Hail,  about  three  o'clock 
In  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  January,  which  totally  consnmeil  the  whole  range  of  buiidingr, 
consisting  of  about  eighteien  sets  of  rooms,  in  three  hours.  Twenty^onr  chambers,  three 
stair-cases,  with  the  valuable  pictures  and  plate  of  the  Society,  were  destroyed.  The  accident 
it  supposed  to  have  originated  flrom  the  indiscretion  of  a  young  man,  who,  though  it  was 
vacation,  happened  to  be  in  residence,  and  who  went  to  bed  wlthop.t  extinguishing  his  candle ; 
which,  by  some  means  or  other,  caught  the  fbroiture  of  his  room,  and  occasioned  the  confla- 
gration.   He,  however,  was  awoke  from  his  perilous  situation,  and  no  UVes  were  lost. 

Legal  Intelligence. — At  the  Epiphany  Sessions  for  the  city  of  Oxford,  two  men  of  the 
same  of  Vines,  father  and  son,  were  convicted  of  selling  seditious  libels.  The  son  was  sen* 
tenced  to  six,  and  the  fath^  to  two  months'  imprisonment ;  the  Jury  having  recommended 
the  latter  to.the  mercy  of  the  Court. 

Miscellaneous  Intelligence.— Tkomnt  Foster,  clerk  of  St.  Mary's  parish  Ih  Oxford,  when 
he  had  officiated  in  that  situation  twelve  months,  rung  the  knell  for  George  the  Second;  and 
although  he  is  now  82  years  of  age,  he  rung  St.  Mary's  tenor  bell,  which  is  above  SO  cwt.  oo 
the  death  of  his  late  Majesty.  During  this  length  of  time,  he  has  regularly  discharged  the 
duties  of  his  office  without  intermission,  and  frequently  rings  one  of  the  bells  in  peal. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

Marriages.— Jan,  R.  H.  Gwyn,  Esq.  of  Broseley,  to  Marianna,  only  daughter  of  the  latv 
T.  Vaughan,  Esq.  of  the  Versons,  Herefordshire. — Feb,  The  Rev.  Joseph  Amfriiiett,  Bf-A. 
Curate  of  Broseley,  to  Miss  Martha  Green,  of  King's  Heath.— At  Shrewsbury,  Mr.  Dmry, 
Surgeon,  to  Sarah,  youngest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Mayer,  Vicar. 

,  Deaths, — Jan.  At  Wellington,  Mr.  Thomas  Reynolds,  but  too  distinguished  a  character  in 
the  history  of  the  Irish  rebellion,  aged  58. — ^Thomas  Fryce  Lyster,  Esq.  R.N.  youngest  son  of 
the  late  Richard  Lyster,  Esq.  of  Rowton  Castle.— At  Eaton  Vicarage,  the  Rev.  R.  Fleming, 
many  years  the  pastor  of  that  and  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Easthope; — Feb,  In  Ludlow,  thtf 
Riev.  Samuel  Sneade,  for  several  years  Rector  of  Bedstone. — ^At  Glanyrafon  Hall,  near 
Oswestry,  Lawton  Parry,  Esq.  one  of  His  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace.— At  Adderley,  thn 
Rev.  William  Hodgson,  Rector,  and  one  of  His  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace. 

Ecclesiastical  Promotion, — Feb,  The  Rev.  Charles  Leicester,  to  the  second  portion  of 
Westbniy,  vacamt  by  the  resignation  of  the  Rav.  Laoranoe  Gardner,  D.D. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Births— Jan,  The  lady  of  G.  T.  GoUop,  Esq.  of  Hindford  House,  near  Yeovil ;  a  daughter. 

Marriages, -^an,  Edward  England  Browne,  Esq.  of  Highbrook  Hall,  to  Miss  Ann  Vigor, 
of  Long  Satton«— The  Rev.  W.  Sharpe,  M.A.  Chaplain  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  to' 
Lucy  Ann,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Hev.  Edmund  Capper,  M.A.  Rector  of  Keinton, 
Mandsfldd.-— G.  Hoalton,  Esq.  of  Orittleton  House,  to  Miss  A.  £.  Crnikshank,  «f  Bath.— 
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The  Uev.  J.  J.  Coict,  of  Thornbury,  to  Miss  S.  Tonng,  of  Devonshire  Place,  Bath. — The  Rev. 
H..  Davies,  of  Taanton,  to  Miu  £.  P.  Edwards,  of  Exeter.— The  Rev.  Edward  Lovell,  lo 
Fanny,  yoangest  daaghter  of  J.  Kerie,  Esq.  of  Laara  Place. 

'  Deaths*— Jan.  The  Rev.  James  Drought,  D.D.  aged  82. — ^Vice-admiral  Fayerman,  aged  €S» 
—At  her  honse.  Queen's  Parade,  Bath,  Mrs.  Holroyd,  only  sarviving  sister  of  the  Earl  of 
Sheffield.— The  Rev.  William  Minton,  Rector  of  Preston  and  Dankerton,  near  Bath.— At 
Bristol,  Mrs.  Day,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Day,  Rector  of  St.  Philip's.— At  the  Hot  Wfells, 
Robert  Loundes,  Esq.  formerly  of  Lea  Hall,  Cheshire,  and  of  Chesterfield,  Derbyshire,  bat 
late  of  Bath.— Pe^.  1.  In  Beaafort  Baildings,  near  Bath,  the  Kev.  Thomas  Haweis,  M.D.  LL.B. 
&c.  aged  88.  He  was  born  at  Tniro,  in  Cornwall,  educated  at  Oxford,  and  ordained  by  Bishop 
Seeker  in  1758.  His  first  cnracy  was  in  the  city  of  Oxford,  where,  on  account  of  his  decided 
attachment  to  the  principles  of  evangelical  religion,  he  was  exposed  to  much  persecution;  and 
though  very  much  followed  as  a  preacher,  was  deprived  of  his  core.  He  afterwards  became 
asristant  to  the  Kev.  Mr.  Madan,  of  the  Lock,  where  he  remained  till  he  went  to  Aldwinkle, 
which  rectory  he  held  for  nearly  56  years.  He  was  one  of  Lady  Huntingdon's  chaplains,  and 
in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  frequently  preached  in  his  house  to  several  of  the  nobility,  and 
other  persons  of  elevated  rank  in  society.  At  her  death  he  was  one  of  her  devisees  and 
trustees,  and  continued  to  preach  at  the  chapels  in  her  connexion  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  particularly  in  that  at  Bath.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  warmest  friends  of  the 
Xrondon  Missionary  Society ;  and  may  be  considered  as  the  chief  instrument,  in  the  hand  of 
Ood,  in  opening  and  keeping  open  the  extensive  field  of  usefulness,  in  which,  of  all  others,  its 
labours  have  been  most  successful.  To  the  mission  in  Otaheite  he  was  a  most  liberal  con- 
tribntor,  and  persevered  in  supporting  it,  and  in  persuading  his  brother  directors  to  support  it* 
through  evil  report  and  good  report,  until  he  had  the  happiness  to  see  his  most  sanguine  wishes 
accomplished,  in  the  universal  abolition  of  idolatry  in  the  dominions  of  Pomare,  the  king  of 
the  island,  and  had  lived  to  receive  a  Christian  letter  in  the  hand-writing  of  that  converted 
heathen.  He  had  preached  the  first  sermon  before  the  Missionary  Society,  on  its  establishment 
in  1795 ;  and  twenty  years  afterwards  visited  Its  anniversary  meeting,  in  the  83d  year  of  hit 
age.  He  was  the  auuor  of  a  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  of  many  other  popular 
works,  too  well  known  in  the  religious  world  to  need  enumeration.  Though  arrived  at  so 
advanced  an  age,  he  enjoyed  a  good  state  of  health  till  within  about  a  week  of  his  decease,  and 
was  able  to  attend  for  about  six  or  eight  hours  a  day  to  his  nsnal  studies. — On  Sunday, 
Feb*  13,  the  Rev.  James  Sibree,  for  thirty  years  the  useful  and  highly  respected  pastor  of  the 
Independent  church  in  Frome.  He  has  left  two  sons,  now  students  in  Hoxton  Academy,  to 
nil  up  the  chasm  which  his  death  has  occasioned  in  the  Christian  ministry;  and  fur  whom  we 
cannot  express  a  better  wish,  than  that  they  may  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  their  lamented 
father. — At  Bath,  the  Rev.  John  Amyatt  Charnedy,  of  Charlyrich.  He  was  buried  in  the 
Abbey  Church,  at  the  unusual  hour  of  11  o'clock  at  night.— At  the  Hot  Wells,  Bristol,  the 
Dowager  Countess  of  Granard,  sister  of  the  late  Earl  of  Berkeley. — At  Hallatrun,  aged  63, 
P.  M.  Subell,  M.D. 

Ecclesiastical  Promotions.-^The  Rev.  Mr.  Clarke,  Fellow  of  Winchester  College,  to  the 
vicarage  of  Rndslow. — ^The  Rev.  J.  P.  Mutes,  of  liton,  to  the^ricarage  of  Isle  Abbots,  void  by 
the  death  of  the  Rev.  John  Fewtrill,  on  the  presentation  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Bristol. 
•—I}eb.  The  Rev.  John  Harbin,  LL.B.  Rector  of  North  Barrow,  to  the  Rectory  of  ComptOQ 
Fauncefort,  on  the  presentation  of  J.  H.  Hunt,  Esq. 

Consecration  of  Churches,  Opening  0/ Chapels,  Sgc, — On  the  llth  of  February,  the  church 
of  St.  Mary,  at  Bathwick,  was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  at  the  request  of  the 
venerable  bishop  of  the  diocese,  who  from  indisposition  could  not  personally  attend.  It  is  a 
spacious  and  el^nt  specimen  of  modern  Gothic  architecture.  ^  ' 

Miscellaneous* — ^Two  children  proceeding,  on  the  6th  of  January, 'from  Langport  to 
Bristol,  in  a  baggage  waggon,  on  its  arrival  at  an  inn  on  the  road,  were  found  to  be  ftx>zen  to 
death. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Deaths.—Feb*  At  Biithfieid,in  the  77th  year  of  her  age,  the  Right  Hon.  Louisa  Lady  Bagot, 
relict  of  the  late  and  mother  of  the  present  Lord  Bagot.  She  was  the  only  surviving  daqghter 
of  John  Viscount  St.  John,  of  Lydeard  Tregoze,  brother  to  the  celebrated  Henry,  first 
Yiscoont  Bolingbroke. 

PhUanthropic  InteUigence,^The  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Stafford,  an  extensive  and  commo- 
dious building,  has  been  open  for  (he  admission  of  patients  above  a  year :  and  from  a  Report 
Jost  published  by  the  visiting  committee,  has  been  attended  with  a  success  rarely  equalled  in  the 
history  of  any  similar  institution.  It  was  opened  with  the  avowed  intention  of  acting  up<H| 
the  humane  system  of  dispensing,  as  far  as  possible,  with  every  species  of  coercion,  under 
liie  decided  conviction,  not  merely  of  its  inefficiency,  but  of  its  absolute  injury  to  the  recovery 
of  the  patient.  Tliis  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  the  fact  of  nearly  all  of  the  patients  having, 
recovered  in  whose  cases  any  hopes  were  entertained  by  the  medical  attendants  themselves. 
By  affording  to  the  unfortunate  sufferers  every  amusement,  exercise,  and  employment,  com- 
patible with  their  respective  cases  (in  which  particular  department,  devotion  and  the  regular 
attendance  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church  form  a  part)  the  visitors  appear  to  have-, 
materially  mitigated  the  severity  of  this  dreadful  calamity,  and  the  affliction  necessarily  con- 
sequent on  a  separation  from  home  and  family.  The  situation  of  the  Asylum  is  beautiful  as 
well  as  healthy ;  and  the  extensive  walks,  airing-grounds,  &c.  are  laid  out  with  much  taste  and 
Judgment,  the  whole  premises  consisting  of  upwards  of  twelve  acres. 

SUFFOLK. 
Bhths,'—Jan,  At  Naples,  the  lady  of  Thomas  Burch  Western,  Esq.  of  Juddingston  Plaee;* 
a  daughter.— At  Worlingwoth,  the  lady  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Barber ;  a  son. 
Jforrl«jr€.-^Edward  France,  Esq.  to  Mary,  the  second  daughter  of  the  Rev.  J.  Gibbs. 
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.  Death9.-^At  Mftlden  Hall,  Emily  Georgiann,  eldest  daaghter  of  Sir  Henry  Buoimry,  Barl^ 
— ^t  hit  lordihip*B  seat,  Emily,  wife  of  the  RiKht  Honourable  Lord  Henniker. 

EcdesUuticai  Promotiotu.^-Jun.  The  Rev.  John  Williams  Butt,  M.A.  to  the  Ticarage  cf 
lakenheath.^Tbe  Rev.  Henry  Blont,  B.A.  to  the  vicarage  of  Clare.— The  Rev.  Henry  Free- 
land,  M.A.  to  the  rectory  of  Hasketsoii.— i^£6.  The  Rev.  Henry  Harrison  Packard,  A.M.  to 
the  rectory  of  Fardiey,  with  the  vicarage  of  Westieton  annexed,  on  the  prcientaiion  of  David 
EUsha  Davy,  Esq.  of  the  Grove,  Yoxford,  and  Henry  Jermyn,  Esq.  of  Sibion. — ^The  Rev. 
Henry  William  Rons  Birch,  A.M.  to  the  vicarage  of  Reydon  and  perpetaai  curacy  of 
Soathwold,  on  the  presentation  and  nomination  of  iBrd  Rous. 

SURREY. 

Births.— ^an.  At  Thames  Ditton,  the  Ikdy  of  Sir  C.  Sullivan ;  a  daughter.— At  Wimbledon, 
the  lady  of  the  Rev.  James  Ruddock ;  a  daughter. 

Marriage,— ^an.  The  Rev.  C.  T.  Heathcote,  D.D.  of  Mitchatn,  to  Maria,  youngest 
daughter  df  the  late  T.'tfrower,  Esq.  of  Clapton. 

SUSSEX. 

^rth.—Jan.  12.  At  Brighton,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Capt.  Sotheby ;  a  daughter. 

Deaths.-— Jan.  At  Frettleworth  Parsonage,  the  wife  of  the  He  v.  J.  Ashbridge. — Saraael 
Jeffries,  Esq.  of  Bixton  House,  East  Griostead.— At  Chichester,  Thomas  Snrridge,  Esq.  Vice- 
Admiral  of  the  Red.— At  East  Grinstead,  the  Hon.  Catharine  Neville,  late  of  Queen  Street, 
May  Fair,  daughter  of  William,  fourteenth  Lord  Abergavenny,  and  aunt  to  the  present  earl. 
Mie  was  one  6f  the  maids  of  honour  to  the  late  King's  mother,  and  though  she  lived  to  the 
advanced  age  of  9$,  retained  her  faculties  to  the  last.— Jan.  31.  At  Camberwell,  at  the  bouse 
of  Sir  John  Knight,  on  the  day  he  completed  his  7&th  year,  the  Hon.  Col.  Foster  Alleyne, 
Jodge  of  the  Supreme  Conrt  of  Massachussets  previous  to  the  American  Revolution. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Birth.^Feb,  At  Weston  House,  the  Countess  of  Clonmell,  of  twin  daughters. 

Jdarriaee-r^an.   At  Coventry,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Wra.  Fxlen,  second  soA  of  Lo;d  Henley, 
to  Anne  Maria,  widow  of  the  late  Lord  Gray  de  Rnthen. 
'    Death. — At  Sutton  Coldfield,  Anne,  the  wife  of  the  Kev.  John  Reland. 

Miscellaneous.— The  theatre  at  Birmingham  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  7th  of 
January.  This  is  the  second  time  that  such  a  fate  has  befallen  it,  within  the  memory  of  many 
hundreds  living  in  the  town. 

Ecclesiastical  Promotion.— The  Rev.  E.  Bonveiie,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Coleshill,  to  be  chaplain 
Id  ordinary  to  His  Majesty. 

Legal  Jbttelligence.— At  the  Epiphany  Sessions  at  Warwick,  the  Grand  Jury  found  true 
bills  against  six  individuals  of  great  celebrity  amongst  the  Reformers  of  this  county  ;  namely, 
George  Rngg,  Thomas  Wills,  Brandis,  Wisborn,  C.  Wbitwortb,  and  Geo.  Edmonds,  all 
inhabitants  of  Birmingham,  for  sedition.  The  indictments  were  all  removed  by  certiorari, 
except  that  against  Wills,  who,- for  uttering  seditious  language  against  the  King,  was  tried» 
found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  three  months'  imprisonment. 

Philanthropic  Intelligence,— E.  J.  Littleton,  Esq.  M  P.  has  lately  founded  and  endowed 
at  Birminghanif  a  school  for  the  education  of  three  hundred  poor  children,  on  Dr.  Bell's 
•ystem; 

WESTMORELAND. 

Death. — Feb.  At  Kendal,  Mrs.  Harrison,  relict  of  the  late  Jackson  Harrison,  Esq.  one  of 
(he  senior  aldermen  of  that  borough.  She  has  bequeathed  £1200  to  different  charitable  institu- 
tioDs  in  that  place;  vis*  £600  to  the  widows  of  the  Hospital.  £200  to  the  Dispensary,  £200  to 
the  Bible  Society,  and  £200  to  the  Society  for  relieviog  the  Sick  Poor. 

WILTSHIRE. 

Marriage. — Jan.  The  Rev.  David  Williams,  of  Mowbray,  to  Marianne,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  W.  Bartlett,  Vicar  of  Newark. 

Deaths.— Jan.  At  Bishopstaine,  in  the  5dth  year  of  his  age,  the  Rev.  William  Williams^ 
A.M.  formerly  fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  and  for  twenty-eight  years  rector  of  that 

erish.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  philosophical  research. — 23.  At  his  seat  at  Charlton 
ouse,  in  the  81st  vear  of  his  age,  John  Howard,  fifteeitth  Earl  orSofiolk  and  Berkshirei. 
He  is  succeeded  in  Lis  title  by  his  eldest  son,  Thomas  Viscount  Andover. — Feb,  At  Purtoa 
House,  Robert  Willison,  Esq.  Obe  of  His  Majesty's  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  county. 

Philanthropic  Intelligence.— In  February,  a  meeting  was  held  in  Salisbury,  and  a  com> 
inittee  formed  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  ot  the  poor ;  by  w  hom  it  was  agreed,  that 
.  land  is  the  only  resource  to  relieve  the  difficulties  of  the  labouring  population. 

s  WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Marriages.— Jan.  At  Worcester,  the  Rev.  John  Cawood,  A.M.  Perpetual  Curate  of 
B«wd4ey,  to  Mary,  second  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  David  Davis,  Vicar  of  Mamble. — Feb, 
CI.  At  llenwick,  F.  W.  Campbell,  Esq.  of  Barbreck,  N.B*  to  Sophia,  daughter  of  the  late  Sir 
E.  Winnington,  Bart  of  Stenford  Court. 

Deaths.— Jan.  At  Worcester,  Mrs.  Lavie,  motlier  bf  Capt.  Thomas  Lavie,  R.C.B.  aged  8S« 
vr-Feb.  At  Haltown,  the  Rev.  Charles  Lewis  Shep ley,  A.M.  Vicar  of  Grimley. 

Philanthropic  Intelligenre. — Great  moral  good  has  recently  been  etiected  in  the  gaol  of 
this  county.  The  whole  of  the  cloUiing,  shoes,  bedding,  Sec.  is  mannfactured  by  the  prisoners, 
under  the  direction,  of  the  visiting  magistrates  ^  an  example  well  worthy  of  imit^on  in  othv 
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Eeeietia*tieal  Premation$,^Fib,  The  »«v.  Edward  Herbert,  B.A.  to  the  rector/  of 
Abberton,  void  by  the  deaib  of  the  Rev.  David  Lewit,  oa  the  presentation  of  Margaret 
Sheldon,  of  Abberton,  widow.— The  Rev,  R.  Sonthali,  B.A.  Rector  of  Kingston,  Worcester, 
■hire,  to  the  vicarage  of  Bishampton.— The  Rev.  J.  Lowe,  to  the  vicarage  of  Haltowo. 

Miscellaneous  InteUigence.—A  roller  pomp  has  lately  been  erected  on  the  Worcestershire 
Canal,  on  an  improved  principle,  so  as  to  tlurow  up  QOO  gallons  in  a  minute. 

YORKSHIRE. 
Births.— Jan,  se.  At  Methley  Park,  Viscountess  Foliington;  a  son.— S4th.  The  lady  of 
John  Swine,  Esq.  of  Cononley  House  and  Hard  wick,  of  a  son  and  heir. 

Marriages,— rFeb.  At  Thippex  Ashton,  :Nichola8  Every  Morley,  Esq.  of  Park  Hill,  Derby, 
•hire,  to  Mary  Theresa,  only  child  of  the  late  William  Stables,  Esq.  of  llemsworth.— At 
Wakefield,  the  Rev.  Charles  Rogers,  of  Horsforth,  to  Cecilia,  only  daughter  of  M.  D.  Cawood, 
Eaq.  of  Mewston.— Rev.  E.  Hall,  of  Bronghton,  to  Miss  M.  A.  Swainson,  of  Halifax. 

Ecclesiastical  Promo^io/t.- Rev.  H.  Wilkinson,  M.A.  to  be  headmaster  of  the  Grammar 
School,  Sedbnrgh. 

Deaths,-— Jan,  At  Hull,  Mr.  T.  Hind,  aged  103.— At  Ferrybridge,  on  her  way  to  Jjondon, 
to  submit  to  a  very  painful  operation,  Mrs.  Parsons,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Parsons, 
of  Leeds,  and  daughter  of  James  Hamilton,  M.D.  of  Finsbury  Place,  London.  She  was  a 
woman  of  very  superior  intellectual  attainments;  and  in  the  midst  of  much  affliction,  evinced 
to  her  family  and  to  the  world  around  her,  the  steadfHStness  of  her  faith,  and  the  consola> 
tions  which  the  Gospel,  and  the  Gospel  only,  can  bestow.  On  Sunday,  the  ISth  of  February, 
In  obedience  to  a  written  request  left  behind  her  by  the  deceased,  the  Rev.  I'homas  Raffles, 
A.M.  of  Liverpool,  improved  her  death  to  the  younger  part  of  her  husband's  congregation, 
at  his  chapel  in  Leeds,  from  Ecclesiastes,  xii.  1.  a  text  which  Mrs.  Parsons  had  herself 
chosen  for  the  occasion.— J^e6.  Thomas  Smales,  better  known  by  the  name  of  the  Horsforth 
Post.  This  hardv  veteran  had  attained  to  the  80th  year  of  his  age,  upwards  of  fifty  of  which 
be  had  spent  in  the  humble  but  useful  capacity  of  a  letter-carrier  between  Leeds  and  Gnisely — 

'Ihe  herald  of  a  noisy  world, 

l^ews  from  all  nations  lumbering  at  his  back. 
Ko  weather  arrested  his  daily  labours ;  and  to  ill  health,  until  within  the  few  last  years  of  his 
life,  he  was  almost  a  stranger.  He  had  travelled  on  an  average,  for  fifty  successive  years, 
twenty  miles  a  day ;  and,  without  extending  his  Journey  for  more  than  fifteen  miles  from  the 
spot  in  which  he  dwelt,  had  walked  within  that  period  a  distance  equal  to  fifteen  times  the 
eircumference  of  the  earth.  So  firm,  however,  was  his  stamina,  that  he  continued  to  perfoim 
his  accustomed  duties,  and  to  walk  his  wonted  round,  till  withia  abont  four  years  of  his  death. 
He  has  left  behind  him  a  race  of  descendants,  coubisting  of  seven  children,  thirty.four  grand* 
children,  and  twenty-four  great-graud-children. —  At  Mabro',  near  Rotherham,  aged  fix, 
Sarah,  relict  of  tbe  late  Samuel  Walker,  Esq.  and  mother  of  Samuel  Walker,  Esq.  M.P.  of 
Mawark. — At  Wadsworth,  near  Doucaster,  the  Rev.  Henry  Dickson,  Vicarj>f  Wadsworth,  and 
Rector  of  Addington,  Gloucestershire. — At  Pudsay,  Mrs.  Frank  Pearson,  aged  \QO.—Feh,S. 
At  York,  the  Rev.  George  Cave,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  North  Riding. 

Philanthropic  IntelUgence^-'ln  the  month  of  January  tbe  distress  in  Leeds  was  so  great, 
that  £igo  was  given  to  the  poor  in  one  day.  A  public  meeting  for  devising  some  mode  of 
relief  vraa  held,  at  which  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  to  empower  the  churchwardens  and 
overseers  to  rent  twenty  acres  of  land  for  the  employment  of  the  poor,  or  to  re-let  anv  part  of 
It  to  them,  for  the  purpose  of  being  cultivated  by  them,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of 
d£Gco.III.c.lC. 

WALES. 
•  Birth,—Jan.  At  Fowls  Castle,  Lady  Louisa  Clive,  of  a  daughter. 

Marriage.— Feb»  Rees  Price,  Esq.  to  "Miss  Jane  Gower,  of  Cardigan,  niece  to  Admiral  Sir 
Erasmus  Gower. 

Deat/u.—Feb,  At  the  Rectory  House,  Gwaenyswr  Flint,  the  Rev.  R.  Roberts,  rector.— 
At  Dale  Castle,  Pembrokeshire,  John  Lloyd,  Esq.  of  that  place,  and  of  Mabus,  Cardiganshire. 
—The  Rev.  David  Price,  of  Hendrexley  Gethin,  aged  75.— The  Hon.  Laura  FItxroy,  grand- 
daughter of  Lord  Robert  Sevmour,  of  Pembroke.— Tlie  Rev.  Ebenezer  Williams,  M.A.  Vlc;ir 
of  Calo  and  Lansowel,  Cardiganshire,  a  Prebendary  of  St.  David's,  and  Master  of  the  Grammar 
School  there.  He  held  the  reputation  of  being  an  excellent  scholar,  historian,  poet,  and 
divine.— The  Rev.  John  Jones,  Vicar  of  Warren,  Pembrokeshire,  Curate  of  St.  David's,  and 
Prebendary  of  Langan.— The  Kev.  David  Morgan,  Vicar  of  I.langeler,  and  a  magistrate  for 
Caermarthenshire.— At  the  i'arsonage  House,  Llansanltraid,  Montgomeryshire,  aged  60,  the 
Rev.  Morgan  Prvse,  a  Justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  Denbigh. 

Ecclesiastical  Promotions.— Feb,  ITie  Rev.  D.  Rowlands,  Curate  of  St.  Peter's,  Caer- 
marthen,  to  the  vicarage  of  Tregaron,  Cardiganshire.— 1  he  Rev.  Thomas  Dutton,  Jnn. 
Curate  of  Roascromdier,  Pembrokeshire,  to  the  vicarage  of  Warren,  in  the  same  county,  on 
the  presentation  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's.— The  Rev.  George  Devonald,  Curate  of 
Monribur,  in  the  county  of  Pembroke,  to  the  vicarage  of  Llannhyney,  with  the  Chapelry  of 
Llanfchangel-Rhosycnm,  in  Caermarthenshire. — The  Rev.  Griffith  Thomas,  Curate  of  Llan- 
gredmere,  Otrdigansb^re,  to  be  one  of  the  chaplains  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence. 

SCOTLAND. 

mrths.—Jan,  5.  At  Rockville,  Lady  Eleanor  Belfour ;  of  a  soiu— 18.  At  her  honse  In  Georg». 
■treet,  Edinburgh,  Lady  Elisabeth  Hope  \  ere;  a  daughter.— 17.  At  the  manse  of  New  Abbey. 
Mrs.  Hamilton;  a  son. 

Marriages,— Jan. «.  At  Hawkhead,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Glasgow,  Mr.  Alexander  Fraxer, 
to  Lady  Angnata  Boyle,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Glasgow.— «.  At  Orniudale,  Argy leshire,  MiO»r 
James  Umond,  of  the  Hon.  £.  I.  C.  artillery,  Madrasj  to  Jessica,  third  daughter  of  Johri  Cua^ 
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bellr  ^*  of  Om>Ddale.>-6*  At  Yalr,  Robert  Scott  Moncreiff,  Esq.  the  yoanger,  of  l^eivball. 
Advocate,  to  Sasannab,  daughter  of  Alexander  Fringle,  E!>q.  of  Whitebank. — 14.  At  Edinburgh, 
Salter  Fred.  Campbell,  Fsq.  of  Shawfleld,  to  Lady  Eleanor  Chatteris,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Wemyss  and  March.— 19.  At  Melville  Street,  the  Rev.  Patrick  Brewster,  one  of  the 
ministers  of  Abbey  Church,  Paisley,  to  Frances  Anne,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Colonel 
Edward  Stafford,  of  May ne.— The  Hon.  H.  R.  Westenra,  M.P.  to  Anne  Douglas  Hamilton, 
daughter  of  the  late  Douglas  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Brandon. — Feb.  Capt.  John  Grant,  72d 
rea^.  to  Miss  Jane  Gordon,  second  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  James  Gordon,  minister  of  Ca- 
brach.— The  Rev.  W.  Brush,  of  Glasgow,  to  Mi?s  J.  Dick,  of  Devonbauk. 

Deaths.— Jan.  At  Woodlands,  Mrs.  Janet  M'Kenzie,  third  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Alexander 
M'Kenzie,  of  Oairlock. — At  Mewbigging,  in  the  parhh  of  Kingoldrnm,  Thomas  Macrunes, 
aged  103.— At  Chucewater,  Elizabeth,  danghter  of  Joseph  Ralph.  Though  she  had  reached  her 
Slst  year,  her  height  was  only  two  feet  ten  inches,  though  she  was  nor  at  all  deformed,  but 
rather  well  proportioned.  During  the  whole  of  her  life  she  was  never  known  to  laugh,  or  cry, 
or  to  ntter  any  sound  wfal^ver,  though  it  was  evident  that  she  both  saw  and  heard.  Her 
weight  never  exceeded  20  pounds. — Jan.  S.  At  Brechin,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stratton,  Minister  of 
the  English  Episcopal  chapel  there. —  At  Bomgate,  Jedburgh,  Mr.  James  Davidson,  late  of 
Kindlee;  a  benevolent  individual,  whose  door  few  ever  passed  without  a  kind  invitation  and 
ft-iendly  welcome  to  his  sheltering  cot  and  fHendly  board.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
original  of  the  character  of  Dandy  Dinmont,  in  the  novel  of  Waverley. — 3.  At  Patrington,  in 
bis  91st  year,  Wm.  Delman  Taylor,  Esq.  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Delmaua 
of  Pocklington,  in  Yorkshire.  In  early  life  he  was  eminent  as  a  builder  and  architect,  and 
bis  last  work  was  the  erecting  of  the  present  High  Light  at  the  Spern  Head,  about  40  years 
ago.— 7.  At  Mnirton,  aged  75,  Lady  Nairne,  widow  of  the  late  Sir  William  Nairne,  of 
Dnnsinnane,  Bart. — 7*  At  West  End,  in  the  parish  of  Fuirton,  at  the  advanced  age  of  110,  John 
Demaine.  The  chief  amusement  of  his  life  was  that  of  hunting,  which  he  always  pursued  on 
foot,  and  continued  to  do  so  until  within  five  years  of  his  death.  During  the  whole  course  of  so 
long  a  life  he  never  experienced  a  day's  illness,  although  he  never  was  known  to  exchange 
his  wet  clothes  for  dry  ones,  if  ever  so  drenched  with  rain.  Since  the  completion  of  his 
hundredth  year,  he  was  wont  to  remark  that  he  was  grown  old  and  good  for  nothing,  as  he 
could  formerly  mow  three  acres  and  a  half  a<!lay,  but  latterly  he  could  only  do  one. — 11.  The 
Rev.  William  Gordon,  Minister  of  Clatt,  in  the  69th  >ear  of  his  age.— At  Clanmonell,  the 
Rev.  John  Blair,  Minister  of  the  Associate  congregation,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
40th  of  his  ministry.— 12.  At  Dumfries,  aged  104,  Mrs.  Janet  M'Nanght,  relict  of  the  last  of 
the  male  line  of  the  Lairds  of  Kitwhanity. — 13.  At  Morress  Honse,  James  Robertson,  Esq. 
late  of  Killichanger,  96.  He  outlived  all  his  own  family,  the  male  part  of  which  bled  and 
died  in  the  service  of  their  country,  and  every  companion  of  his  youth.  The  death  of  the 
last  of  the  followers  of  the  yonng  Pretender,  Charles  Edward,  has  been  repeatedly  pronounced ; 
but  it  is  believed  that  this  is  the  last  of  the  officers  who  fought  under  his  banner  at 
Calloden,  in  1746.  He  commanded  a  company  of  the  Athol  Highlanders  upon  that  memorable 
day  ;  and  being  perfectly  collected  in  his  faculties  to  the  last  moment,  his  enthusiastic  account 
of  the  deeds  of  years  that  are  gone  by  was  truly  interesting. — 14.  At  the  house  of  her  son, 
Gilbert  Burns,  at  Grant's  Braes,  near  Haddington,  Agnes  Boms,  the  venerable  mother  of  Robert 
Barns,  the  poet,  in  the  88th  year  of  her  age. — 18.  At  Minto,  Jane,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
Hon.  Capt.  Elliot,  R.N.— 19.  At  Moyhall,  Sir  Eneas  Mackintosh,  of  Mackintosh,  Bart.  Cap. 
tain,  of  Clanchattan.— 21.  At  the  Manse  of  Abernethey,  the  Rev.  John  Grant,  Minister  of 
that  parish,  in  the  Slst  year  of  his  age. — 22.  Suddenly,  in  the  prime  of  life,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Qiirnock,  first  Minister  of  the  Canongate,  Edinburgh. — At  Peterhead,  a  few  hours  after  he  had 
completed  his  hundredth  year,  John  Madercon,  a  staunch  Jacobite,  who  had  fought  under  the 
banners  of  Prince  Charles,  at  Tuverary,  where  he  wa0  wounded.  He  was  on  the  way  to  Join 
him  at  Culloden,  but  was  intercepted  by  a  party  ot  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  men  at  the 
river  Spey ;  but  for  which  untoward  circumstance,  he  would  frequently  hint,  his  favourite 
might  have  been  more  fortunate :  and  certainly,  if  his  valour  had  but  equalled  his  zeal,  and 
his  ability  been  commensurate  with  his  wish  to  serve  the  unfortunate  prince,  this  might  have 
been  the  case ;  as  to  the  last  year  of  his  existence  he  took  great  pleasure  in  relating  bis  ad- 
ventures in  the  Pretender's  service,  and  in  singing  Jacobite  songs  to  his  honour. 

Ecciesiastical  Promoition.—Jan.  Rev.  James  Campbell,  to  the  church  and  pariah  of 
Farqnair,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Petbles. 

Appointment.— Jan.  6.  Robert  Graham,  M.  D.  to  be  Professor  of  Botany  iu  the  University 
of  Edinburgh. 

IRELAND. 

Birth.— Feb.  16.  The  Countess  of  Wfcklow,  a  daughter,  in  Rutland  Square,  Dublin. 

.Marriages.— Feb.  At  Newcastle,  county  of  Wicklow,  the  Rev.  Rossingrave  Mackiin,  Rectol 
of  Newcastle,  and  Vicar  of  Lusk,  to  Jane  Anne,  daughter  of  Andocein  Lamb,  Esq.  of  East 
Hill.— The  Dean  of  Killala,  to  Sophia,  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  George  Ribton,  Bart.— At  her 
father's  seat,  Myross  Wood,  county  of  Cork,  Denny  Creagh  Maylan,  Esq.  to  Mary,  second 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Kingston.— The  Rev.  W.  Thompson,  of  Queen's  College,  to  Miu  £. 
Fendland,  of  Cork. 

Deaths.— Feb.  At  Belfkst,  aged  65,  William  Drennan,  M.  D.  an  accomplished  scholar,  a 
voluminous,  and,  in  the  estimation  of  some,  an  elegant  poet.— In  Dublin,  in  an  apopletic  fit, 
Peter  Digges  La  Touche,  Esq.— Viscountess  Gormanstow,  daughter  of  the  late  Viscount  South- 
well.—Lady  Worthington,  relict  of  the  late  Sir  Wm.Worthington.— At  his  palace,  in  the  cdunty 
of  Cork,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  Dr.  Barnett,  the  benevolent,  exemplary,  and  liberal  Bishop 
of  Cloyne.  He  was  the  senior  prelate  on  the  Irbh  bench.— 9;  At  Kinsale,  Lieut.-Col.  Henry 
Reddtoh  Furser,  Royal  Marines.— At  Dublin,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Paul  O'Neill  Stratfard.— At 
Ma  house  in  Dublin,  Leonard  M'Nally,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law,  the  intimate  friend  of  Cnrran, 
Mid  hit  junior  in  many  of  the  state  trials  in  which  the  talents  of  that  celebrated  advocate  were 
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•o  coiispicnousW  displayed.  The  son  of  a  merchant  in  Doblin,  Mr.  M'Nally  kept  his  English 
terms  at  the  Middle  Temple ;  and  during  his  residence  in  England,  assisted  in  conducting  one 
of  the  newspapers,  and  was  for  some  time  editor  of  the  Public  Ledger.  He  was  called  to  the 
Irish  bar  in  1776,  the  year  after  his  illnstrloas  friend  had  been  admitted  to  the  same  degree. 
He  soon  got  into  consideVable  practice,  and  was  for  many  years  a  leading  connsel  in  Ireland. 
He  was  author  of  several  light  theatrical  pieces,  and  of  a  Treatise  on  Evidence  in  Cases  of 
Crowu  Law,  which  is  a  book  of  some,  though  not  of  very  high  authority  in  his  profession. 
He  also  wrote  the  Instice  of  Peace  for  Ireland. 

Ecclesiastical  Promotion.— The  Rev»  J.  Goagh,  Rector  of  Girt's  Bridge,  to  the  Deanerj 
of  Derry,  said  to  be  worth  £4000  per  annum. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  MISSIONARY 
AND  BIBLE  SOCIETIES. 


The  Prophet  Daniel  foretells,  that  '*  Many  shall  go  to  and  fro  upon  the 
earth,  and  knowledge  shall  he  increased  ;*'  upon  which  Lord  Bacon  remarks, 
that  it  appears  **  As  if  the  openness  and  thorough  passage  of  the  world,  and 
the  increase  of  knowledge,  were  allotted  to  the  same  age ;  and  that  it  seems 
agreeable  to  the  Divine  will  that  they  should  be  coeval.'' — De  Augmentisy 
§  1.  p.  31.  The  world  presents,  at  this  moment,  a  spectacle  which  ought  to 
attract  all  eyes;. Science  and  Taste  are  despatching  their  emissaries  in  every 
direction,  and  they  return  loaded  with  treasures  which  have  been  exempted 
from  the  injuries  of  Time,  or  mutilated  by  his  ravages.  The  monuments  of 
ancient  art  and  wisdom  are  seeking,  the  centre  of  civilization,  and  knowledge 
is  advancing  to  her  ultimate  triumph,  amidst  the  exultations  of  her  votaries. 

In  the  accumulation  of  knowledge,  Christianity  has  her  full  share.  "  It 
was  the  Christian  church/'  says  the  same  illustrious  writer,  "  which,  amidst 
the  inundations  of  the  Scythians  from  the  north-west,  and  the  Saracens 
from  the  east,  preserved  in  her  bosom  the  relics  even  of  heathen  learning, 
which  had  otherwise  been  utterly  extinguished.'' — Prelim,  p.  64.  And  even 
now  that  her  aims  are  more  purely  spiritual,  and  less  ostentatious,  light  and 
knowledge,  and  civilization,  mark  her  progress.  In  every  quarter  of  the 
globe  her  zealous  and  faithful  sons  are  contributing  to  the  present  happiness 
of  man,  and  pointing  him  to  future  felicity.  The  '^  field"  of  their  labours 
*'  is  the  world,"  and  they  will  not  rest  till  the  Saviour  who  bled  on  the 
cross  shall  be  acknowledged  to  be  the  great  Pastor  of  the  Universe.  Our 
journal  commences  at  a  period  when  Christian  exertion  is  in  full  activity, 
and  it  will  be  a  grateful  task  to  record  the  results  in  our  pages.  They  are 
interesting  to  the  philosopher  as  well  as  the  Christian,  since  they  embrace 
much  that  is  connected  with  the  physiology  of  man,  and  of  his  ever-varying 
manners  and  customs ;  and  we  are  much  mistaken,  if  the  contributions  to 
knowledge  arising  from  Missionary  labours,  will  not  be  found  to  have  done 
more  to  illustrate  the  character  of  our  species,  than  all  the  investigations 
of  travellers,  (however  valuable  in  other  respects)  whose  views  have  been 
limited  by  the  perishing  interests  of  this  mortal  state.  In  our  judgment,  an 
important  connection  subsists,  in  the  order  of  Providence,  between  Chris- 
tianity and  civilization ;  and  under  its  benign  influence  we  have  seen  the 
most  savage  nations  starting  into  civilized  life  and  moral  order,  with  a 
rapidity  unexampled  under  the  most  celebrated  conquerors  of  this  world. 

We  begin  with  the  venerable  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 
Tlie  last  annual  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  and 
comprehends  an  able  exposition  of  the  deplorable  state  of  India;  and  an 
estimate  of  the  Hindoo  character  and  superstitions,  formed  on  the  most 
authentic  documents.  We  regret  that  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to 
extract  the  leading  traits  of  a  picture  most  a£fectingly  and  justly  dra>"- 
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and  which  presents  to  the  zeal  of  the  society  a  field  of  exertion^  extensive 
and  interesting  beyond  description. 

The  funds  of  the  Society  are  increased  nearly  o£50,000,  by  collections 
and  contributions  in  consequence  of  the  King's  letter,  and  it  has  determined 
to  extend  its  assistance  to  the  black  population  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
His  Majesty's  Ministers-  have  given  their  support  to  the  measure,  in  the 
tame  proportion  with  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  meet  the  elforts 
of  the  Society  in  the  American  colonies. 

We  pass  on  to  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge. 
The  extent  of  its  operations  may  be  conjectured  from  the  fact,  that  in  the 
last  year  its  receipts  were  little  short  of  ^66,000,  and  its  disbui-sements 
upwards  of  ^55,000.  The  zeal  of  its  patrons  appears  in  an  anonymous 
donation  of  <£  1028,  by  one  individual,  ana  the  princely  bequest  of  «£*  10,200, 
5  per  cents,  by  the  late  Earl  of  Kerry. 

At  the  recommendation  of  the  Bishop  of  Zealand,  the  Society  last  year 
ordained  as  Missionaries,  to  India,  Messrs.  Haubroe  and  Hosen.  The 
chaise  by  Dr.  Wordsworth  is  one  of  the  most  able  and  pious  productions  of 
the  age.  The  exertions  of  the  Society  at  Madras  and  Bombay  have  been 
seconded  by  the  zealous  co-operation  of  the  Bisliop  of  Calcutta.  At  Bom- 
bay, school-books  and  tracts,  I'ur  the  use  of  sailors  and  soldiers,  have  been 
largely  distributed ;  and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Archdeacon,  translations 
are  making  into  the  Persian,  Arabic,  and  Indian  languages,  of  some  of  the 
Society's  religious  tracts  and  books,  and~  of  tracts  on  the  Evidences  of 
.Christianity,  adapted  for  the  more  learned  natives,  in  hope> of  exciting  them 
to  thought  and  inquiry  upon  this  great  subject.  Since  Ceylon  has  been 
]>]aced  under  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  por- 
tions of  the  prayers  of  the  Church  of  England  have  been  published  in 
Cingalese. 

In  the  diocese  of  Nova  Scotia  the  Society's  influence  has  been  advan- 
tageoHsly  exerted.  The  progress  of  education  at  Halifax  and  Quebec  is 
rapid.  At  the  latter  place  parochial  libraries  have  been  established,  and 
wiU  be  extended  through  the  plantations,  and  especially  on  the  continent  of 
North  America.  As  emigration  from  the  mother  country  increases,  new 
settlers  are  every  day  advancing  into  the  wilder  and  more  uncultivated  parts 
of  the  two  provinces.  These  are  often  scattered  in  detached  parties,  and  not 
unfrequently  in  single  families ;  and  the  liberality  of  the  Society  will  enable 
them  to  carry  with  them  into  their  new  habitations  the  means  of  religious 
instruction  and  consolation.  Thus  *'  the  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place 
shall  be  glad  for  them,  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose.'' 

Nearer  home  the  poor  inhabitants  of  ttie  SVilly  Islands  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Society.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Lane,  a  clergyman,  has  been  sent 
as  a  Missionary  to  them.  The  privations  which  these  forlorn  and  helpless 
people  have  been  called  to  suffer,  afford  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
oenevolence.  Their  bodily  and  mental  wants  are  alike  extreme ;  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  soothing  attentions  of  this  valuable  Missionary  may  dispose 
bis  hearers  to  listen  with  seriousness  to  his  pastoral  instructions. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society,  during  the  last  year,  has  extended  its 
associations  to  every  part  of  our  European  empire.  Its  receipts  have  been 
about  .^!28,000.  The  principal  scene  of  its  operations  and  of  its  success 
has  been  Western  Africa,  and  the  grateful  spectacle  of  a  Missionary  Society 
at  Sierra  Leone  is  amongst  the  pleasing  fruits  of  its  exertions.  Two  native 
preachers  are  employed,  and  great  advances  are  made  in  the  acquirement  of 
the  Susoo  and  other  tongues  'Of  that  long  oppressed  and  degraded  region. 
In  Regent's  Town,  natives  of  20  different  nations  are  communicating  by 
meaiis  of  the  English  language,  and  the  most  important  effects  are  antici- 
pated. The  cultivation  of  the  Arabic  is  an  important  branch  of  its  labours, 
and   will  facilitate  the  respectful  reception  of  its  agents^  and  become  a 
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mediam  of  commamcatioti  with  Mftfaometans  in  all  parts.  The  last  Reports 
of  the  Society  contain  most  affecting  narratives  of  negro  piety,  and  of 
improvement  in  civilization,  which  form  a  fine  commentary  on  the  New 
Testament  history  of  the  primitive  church.  Mr.  Klein  is  translating  the 
fiible  into  the  Snsoo  language;  and  Mrs,  Klein  has  made  considerable 
collections  for*  a  Susoo  and  £nglish  Dictionary.  We  cannot  forbear  to 
remark,  that  slave  traders  in  Africa  appear  to  inherit  the  stigma  anciently 
fixed  on  the  Jews  by  the  Apostle — they  are  the  grand  impediment  to  the 
progress  of  the  Gospel  in  Africa.  In  the  Mediterranean  the  Society  has 
formed  a  printing  establishment  for  Romaic,  French,  and  Italian^  and  Dr. 
Naudi  is  actively  employed  in  compiling  tracts  in  the  latter. 

The  operations  of  the  Society  in  India  are  too  extensive  to  admit  of  oar 
noticing  them  in  detail  at  present,  but  we  hope  to  give  some  account  of 
them  in  our  next  Number. 

The  prodledings  of  The  I^ndon  Missionary  Society  have  been  so  varied 
and  extensive,  that  we  cannot  even  glance  at  them  as  a  whole,  and  must 
confine  our  attention  to  the  principal  scene  of  their  success.  The  triumphs 
of  the  Gospel  in  the  South  Sea  Islands  forcibly  remind  us  of  the  primitive 
days  of  the  church.  The  most  sanguine  anticipations  of  the  warm-hearted 
Eyre  and  Uaweis  (the  early  friends  of  this  mission)  are  fully  realized.  "  At 
Otaheite  reading  has  become  general,  and  the  natives  are  diligently  engaged 
in  teaching  one  another;  3000  copies  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel  have  been 
printed,  and  sold  for  three  gallons  of  cocoa-nut  oil  per  copy,  and  thousands 
have  been  disappointed  that  there  were  no  more  for  sale.  Private  prayer  is 
supposed  to  be  almost  universal,  and  instances  of  real  piety  numerous.'' 

**  Difficulties  have  arisen  out  of  this  new  state  of  things.  Not  only  the 
social  habits  and  customs  of  the  islanders,  but  their  civil  regulations,  had 
been  intimately  blended  with  their  superstitious  rites :  by  the  renunciation 
of  idolatry,  and  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  its  room,  their  political 
and  social  systems  suffered  a  total  derangement.  I'he  change  affected  eveiy 
custom  and  usage,  and  extended  to  almost  every  affur  of  life.  The  Mis- 
sionaries thus  found  themselves  placed  in  circumstances  of  peculiar  difficulty. 
They  had  considered  it  to  be  their  duty  to  abstain  from  all  interference  m 
political  and  civil  concerns ;  but  now  they  were  applied  to  from  all  quarters, 
for  counsel  and  direction,  not  only  in  moral  and  religious,  but  in  political 
and  civil  affiiirs.  They  informed  the  king  and  the  chiefs,  that  as  their  object 
in  residing  among  them  was  only  to  convey  to  them  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  Godf  and  Jesus  Christ  wham  he  hath  sent,  they  must  decline  all  direct 
interposition  in  political  affairs;  but  would,  at  all  times,  be  glad  to  give 
them  the  best  advice  in  their  power.  A  correspondence  had  accordingly 
been  entered  into  between  the  brethren  and  Pomare,  in  which  they  had 
recommended  Jiim  to  call  a  general  meeting  of  the  principal  chiefs ;  and, 
with  their  assistance  and  concurrence,  to  adopt  such  laws  as  might  be 
adapted  to  the  new  state  of  things,  impart  stability  to  his  government,  and 
promote  the  general  welfare:  and  they  engaged  to  furnish  such  counsel  on 
the  several  points  which  should  call  for  their  attention,  as  their  acquaintance 
with  tlie  Scriptures,  and  the  laws  of  Britain  and  other  civilized  nations^ 
might  enable  them." 
•  We  insert  a  letter,  which  will  shew  better  than  any  narrative  of  our  own, 
the  state  of  things  to  the  latest  period  of  intelligence: — 

"  The  following  letter  from  Pomare,  King  of  Otaheite,  addressed  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Haweis,  of  Bath,  was  received  the  1st  of  January,  18!K).  Trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Crook,  one  of  the  Missionaries. 

"  DEAR  FRIEND,  Tahiti,  Sd  of  Oct,  1818. 

**  May  you  be  blessed,  and  your  family,  with  tlie  salvation  of  Jehovah  the 
true  God.    Your  letter,  written  on  the  1st  of  August,  1817,  has  reached 
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me,  and  come  to  hand,  and  the  books  also.    It  was  on  the  18th  of  August, 
1818,  that  they  came  into  m^  bands. 

''  I  was  startled  at  the  reception  of  your  letter,  for  I  thought  that  you 
bad  been  taken  away  by  our  Lord.  The  small  watch  which  you  sent  me  is 
in  my  hands,  and  remains  with  me  as  a  keepsake  for  you,  dear  friend. 

^'  A  society  has  been  formed  here  in  Tahiti.  It  was  formed  in  May, 
1818.  We  are  collecting  cocoa-nut  oil,  pork,  arrow-root,  and  cotton,  as 
property  to  promote  the  Word  of  God.  Our  business  is  to  send  the  pro- 
perty collected  to  you,  at  your  place.  That  is  our  work  at  this  time.  The 
chiefs  of  Tahiti  have  been  made  governors.  We  have  also  a  secretary  and 
a  treasurer.     When  it  gets  into  the  same  order  as  yours,  then  it  will  do. 

''  Next  May  we  intend  to  establish  a  code  of  laws.  Then  all  the  people 
of  Tahiti  will  assemble  at  Pare.  The  laws  will  be  established ;  and  a 
consultation  will  take  place.  The  faulty  parts  will  be  corrected:  and  when 
it  is  very  correct,  the  people  will  return  to  their  houses. 

"  YouT  name  has  been  given  by  me  to  the  vessel  which  has  been  built 
here;  I  was  urgent  about  it,  for  some  said  that  it  should  have  another 
name ;  but  I  said.  No,  the  name  must  be  the  Uaweis.  The  reason  I  was 
so  urgent  about  it  was  because  you  were  so  very  attentive  to  us  of  Tahiti ; 
yea,  and  indeed  all  of  you,  for  the  Lord  put  the  thought  into  your  minds 
to  send  missionaries  here  to  Tahiti,  that  they  might  sound  the  trumpet,  and 
make  known  the  wa^  of  life ;  and  when  the  true  and  desired  time  of  the 
Lord  was  come  that  it  should  spring  up  here,  the  Lord  caused  the  comet  to 
fly  ♦ ;  Tahiti  was  Stricken  by  tnat  comer,  and  (the  enchantment  of)  Tsdiiti 
was  broken  by  that  comet,  yea,  and  all  these  lands  also.  This  star  is  still, 
flying,  and  at  the  time  appointed  by  the  Lord  that  it  should  light  (trip)  on  a 
country,  (the  spell  oO  that  country  will  be  dissolved,  until  the  enchantment' 
be  broken  in  all  lands  by  the  Word  of  the  Lord.  This  word  continues  to 
grow  in  all  these  islands. 

'^  I  have  sent  you  the  evil  spirits  (idols)  which  you  sent  to  me  for.  All 
the  large  idols  are  consumed,  having  been  burnt  in  the  Are.  This  is  only  a 
little  one  that  remains.    The  name  of  the  little  idol  is  Taroa. 

'*  I  also  send  you  two  little  fans  which  the  royal  family  of  these  countries 
were  accustomed  to  fan  themselves  with.  When  the  day  of  the  festival 
arrived,  and  the  king  was  prayed  for,  those  were  the  fans  they  used  to  fan 
away  the  flies.  This  was  an  estil^lished  custom  among  the  princes  in  former 
times.  The  name  of  those  fans  is  Nunaaehau.  They  fastened  them  to  the 
handle,  and  thus  used  them  to  drive  away  the  flies.  What  am  I  to  do  with 
the  little  pearl  box,  which  was  enclosed  in  the  parcel  which  you  sent  me  ? 
Had  it  been  directed  to  me,  it  would  have  been  right ;  but  there  is  another 
name  on  it,  that  of  the  Queen  of  Lattakoo ;  that  is  the  reason  I  inform 
you  of  it.  I  have  sent  back  the  little  pearl  box  to  Mr.  Marsden,  at  Port 
Jackson,  that  he  may  return  it  to  you.  If  you  write  to  me  again  I  shall  be 
glad.  If  it  be  agreeable,  send  me  three  books :  one  very  large  Bible :  one 
good  portable  one,  very  small ;  and  one  book  of  geography.  If  it  be  not 
agreeable,  very  well,  do  not  think  evil  of  me,  dear  friend,  for  the  small 
request  that  I  make  in  the  conclusion  of  my  letter.  We  are  well;  and  I 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  well  also. 

**  May  you  be  blessed  by  Jesus  Christ,  the  true  King  of  Salvation,  by 
whom  we  must  all  be  saved. 


"  (Signed)  «  POMARE." 

I.M.D." 


^<  Itev.  Thos.  Haweis,  LL.B. 
In  our  next  Number,  we  hope  to  give  ample  details  of  the  Baptist  Mission, 
the  Hibernian  Society,  Britbh  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  &c.  &c. 

*  This  is  an  alluiion  to  a  letter  we  have  not  leen* 
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SEPTEMBER,   1820. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  his  late  Royal Jl^hnessPrince  Edward, 
Duke  of  Kent  and  Stratheam,  K.  G.,  G.  C.B.,  K.  P.  ^c. 

Ifc.  S^c.  S^c. 

The  lives  of  princes,  faithftdly  reootded,  cannot  fail  to 
read  a  grand  moral  lecture  to  the  world.  Always  con- 
spicuous from  station,  their  virtues  or  their  vices  obtain  a 
correspondent  publicity.  Often  the  objects  of  envy,  a  little 
closer  inspection  may  administer  a  salutarv  remedy  to  this 
malady  of  the  heart,  by  shewing  that,  while  they  never  can 
be  more  than  men,  they  are  men  who  have  to  contend  with 
circumstances  unfavourable  to  mental  and  moral  improve- 
ment, in  situations  at  once  seductive  and  dangerous.  That 
some — that  many,  should  become  a  prey  to  their  own  pas- 
sions, or  dupes  to  the  designing  and  the  interested,  can 
excite  no  astonishment;  although  it  must  be  a  subject  of 
deep  regret,  in  every  such  instance,  to  every  good  and 
benevolent  mind,  no  less  on  account  of  society,  which  most 
suffer,  in  the  event,, by  their  caprices,  than  for  themselves, 
at  last,  the  principal  victims  in  the  turbulence  of  unbridled 
propensities  and  unbounded  power.  The  vices  of  princes  are 
not  without  their  use ;  but  tne  benefit  which  may  arise  from 
them  is  deduced  by  an  overruling  Providence  from  the  chaos 
of  human  passions  —  and  the  result  of  a  wisdom,  which  con- 
forming all  things  to  itself,  causes  them  in  the  issue  to  work 
together  for  good.  Their  virtues  have  a  pre-eminent  advan- 
taj^e,  arising  out  of  their  commanding  station;  and  to  record 
these  is  the  most  delightftil  task  of  the  historian  and  the 
biographer.  ^ 

It  is  with  unmingled  satisfaction,  that  we  proceed  to 
relate  the  leading  events  in  the  life  of  an  individual,  not 
more  illustrious  for  rank  than  distinguished  for  virtues  of  a 
Jsigher  order,  and  who  was  always  most  beloved  by  those 
who  knew  him  best.  It  is  only  necessary  to  be  faithful  to 
truth,  in  order  to  do  him  justice;  his  character  asks  nothing 
from  the  flatterer.    His  conduct,  aldiough  not  fauMess,  (or  it 
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had  not  been  human,)  demands  no  palliatives— his  principles 
commanded  universal  esteem  and  admiration — his  life  v^ould 
he  ill  recorded  by  the  pen  of  a  sycophant,  whom  living  he 
would  have  spurned  from  his  presence  —  and  we  shall  best 
secure  at  once  his  fair  fame,  ana  the  most  important  interests 
of  society,  by  following  the  impartial  rule  which  ought  always 
to  guide  the  pens  of  those  who  profess  to  delineate  character — 

"  nothing  extenuate, 

Nor  set  down  aught  in  malice.'* 

The  illustrious  subject  of  this  memoir  was  the  fourth  son, 
and  the  fifth  child,  of  our  late  lamented  sovereign.  King  George 
III.,  and  of  his  royal  consort,  Sophia  Charlotte,  youngest 
daughter  of  Charles  Lewis  Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Mecklenburgh 
Strelitz.  He  was  bom  at  noon  on  the  2d  of  November, 
1767,  at  Buckingham  House;  and  christened  at  St.  James's 
Palace,  by  Dr.  Terrick,  Bishop  of  London,  (Dr.  Seeker,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  being  mdisposed,)  on  the  30th  of  the 
same  month,  by  the  name  of  Edward,  distinguished  in  the 
•annals  of  our  country  for  the  valour  and  the  virtues  of  those 
.who  have  borne  it,  and  not  associated  for  the  first  time  in  his 
instance  vnth  the  regret  of  the  nation,  at  the  sudden  ex- 
tinction of  the  hopes  they  had  excited.  This  name  was  given 
him  from  its  having  been  borne  by  Edward  Duke  of  York, 
the  eldest  brother  of  pur  late  sovereign,  whose  remains  were 
interred  in  Westminster  Abbey,  on  the  very  day  after  his 
royal  highness's  birth.  His  sponsors  at  the  baptismal  font 
were  his  Serene  Highness  the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Bruns- 
wick, represented  by  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  Lord  Chamberlain 
of  the  Household ;  Prince  Charles  of  Mecklenburgh  Strelitz, 
represented  by  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  Groom  of  the  Stole ; 
and  her  Serene  Highness  the  Landgravine  of  Hesse  Cassel, 
represented  by  the  Dutchess  of  Hamilton,  one  of  the  Ladies 
of  the  Queen's  Bedchamber. 

Of  the  childhood  of  princes  but  little  authentic  is  to  be 
cQJilected,  especially  after  the  revolution  of  more  than  forty 
years  has  swept  away,  on©  by  one,  most  of  the  few  individuals 
who  were  even  partially  acquainted  with  its  history.  We 
shall  not  attempt,  therefore,  to  give  any  further  account  of 
the  earlier  years  of  the  Duke  of  Kent's  life,  than  the  simple 
.statement,  that  after  having  received  his  preparatory  edu- 
cation in  England,  tinder  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Fisher,  the  present 
venerable  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  he  was  sent  to  Lunenburgh, 
.in  the  electorate,  now  kiDgidpm,  of  Hanover,  in  February, 
1786,  being  then  in  the  18th  year  of  his  age — to  prosecute 
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his  military  studies.  It  is  impossible  to  mention  this  cii^ 
cumstance,  without  adverting  to  the  impolicy  of  sending  our 
princes  to  foreign  universities,  to  receive  that  instruction 
which  would  have  been  much  better  imparted  to  them  in  our 
own.  Such  a  course  had  a  natural  tendency  to  lower  our 
seminaries  of  learning  in  the  estimation  of  other  countries ; 
but  it  was  open  to  a  still  more  serious  objection,  in  the  great 
danger  to  which  it  exposed  them,  of  imbibing  abroad  principles 
and  opinions  but  ill  accordant  with  the  free  constitution  of  the 
nation  of  freemen  which  they  might  hereafter  be  called  to 
govern.  We  say  not  that  this  has  been  the  case ;  but  if  in 
uie  conduct  or  the  sentiments  of  any  of  them  there  should, 
at  any  time  hereafter,  unhappily  appear  aught  that  has  the 
slightest  approximation  to  despotism,  it  will,  to  us  at  least, 
be  a  source  of  melancholy  consolation,  that  the  noxious 
plant,  exotic  to  our  soil,  is  not  of  British  nutriment. 

Far,  however,  was  this  from  being  the  case  with  the  Duke 
of  Kenty  who,  amidst  all  his  vicissitudes,  always  returned 
home  as  English  in  his  principles,  his  predilections,  and  his 
prejudices,  as  when  he  first  left  his  native  shore ;  and  so  con- 
tinued to  the  last; 

Such  was  the  narrow  principle  which  prevailed  (in  whatso- 
ever quarter  it  originated)  in  the  direction  of  his  royal  high- 
nesses studies,  that  he  was  indebted  for  the  learning  he  pos- 
sessed rather  to  the  efforts  of  his  own  vigorous  mind,,  than 
to  any  very  liberal  assistance  which  he  received,  either  in  the 
number  or  the  selection  of  his  tutors,  in  the  various  branches 
of  his  education. 

His  allowance  while  abroad  was  not  oyer  princely.  He 
reached  the  place  of  his  destination  in  May,  and  his  re- 
sidence was  uien  successively  fixed  at  Hanover  and  Luhen- 
burgh,  being  lodged  in  one  of  his  majesty's  palaces,  and 
having  his  table  said  equipage  furnished  from  the  Hano- 
verian establishment.  His  whole  pecuniary  allowance  was 
but  £1000  per  annum;  and  that  placed  so  entirely  under 
the  control,  and  at  the  sole  disposal,  of  his  governor,  that 
he  had  only  the  small  sum  of  a  guinea  and  a  half  per  week 
allowed  him* for  pocket  money;  a  pittance  with  which  the 
son  of  an  English  squire,  just  coming  of  age,  would  not  be 
very  well  content. 

On  the  30th  of  May,  1786,  he  was  made  a  colonel  in  the 
army  by  brevet ;  and  on  the  3d  of  the  following  month,  was 
elected  a  knight  of  the  garter,  in  conjunction  with  his  three 
younger  brothers,  afterwards  Dukes  of  Cumberland,  Sussex, 
and  Ciimbridge,   the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel,  the  late 
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Duke  of  Beaulbrty  the  late  Marquess  of  Buckingham,  and 
Earl,  afterwards  the  celebrated  Marquess  ComwaUis.  Three 
yeaxs  before,  namely,  on  the  6th  of  February,  1783,  on  the 
institution  of  the  order  of  St«  Patrick,  his  royal  highness  was 
named  by  the  king  his  father,  the  sovereign  of  the  order,  the 
first— and,  on  the  1 6th  of  March,  declared  the  senior  knight 
companion,  being  the  only  prince  of  the  blood  royal  on  whom 
that  honour  was  then,  or  has  since  been  conferred.  As  he 
was  abroad  at  the  period  of  the  installation,  on  the  17th  of 
March  following,  Lord  Muskeny  appeared  as  his  proxy  on 
that  occasion. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1787,  his  royal  highness  removed 
to  Geneva,  by  his  father's  command,  and  remained  there  foT 
two  years ;  during  which  period  his  allowance  was  not  at  an 
increased,  though,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  he  was 
of  age,  and  his  governor  received  £6000  per  annum  to 
maintain  his  establishment. 

The  consequence  of  this  niggardly  policy  is  thus  briefly 
stated  in  a  detail  of  his  royal  highnesses  case,  published  but  a 
short  time  before  his  death,  by  his  express  authority;  and 
from  which  our  information  in  pecuniary  matters  is  principally 
d^ved,  though  confirmed  by  the  communications  of  his 
royal  highness  to  one  of  the  writers  of  this  memoir  long 
before  the  publication  of  that  authentic  and  interestinfg  docu* 
ment.  ^'  From  not  having  any  of  those  indulgences  allowed 
him,  which  other  young  Englishmen  of  his  own  age,  with  whom 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  living,  enjoyed,  and  who  were  th< 
sons  of  private  gentlemen,  the  duke  incurred  debts  by  hot- 
rowing  money  to  procure  them."  Those  debts  were  a  burthen 
to  him. during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  the  inadequacy  of 
his  income,  for  many  years,  to  support  him  in  the  style  of 
living,  which  as  a  pnnce  he  was  called  upon  to  adopt,  hairing 
loaded  him  with  still  heavier  encumbrances.  We  presume 
not  to  say  what  course  he  ought  to  have  pursued,  when  -he 
first  found  himself  placed  in  the  difficulty  of  either  living 
above  his  means,  or  &r,  very  far,  below  his  rank ;  but  of  this 
we  are  certain,  tiiat  his  magnanimous  preference  of  a  system 
of  rigid  self-denial,  but  little  to  be  expected  from  a  person  of 
hii  age,  of  his  rank,  and  of  his  expectations,  would  have 
offered  no  excuse  for  those  whose  want  of  consideration 
would  then  have  forced  him  to  Uve,  and  to  act  like  a  private 
gentleman  of  very  limited  income,  rather  than  as  a  son  of  the 
first  monarch  in  the  world. 

To  return,  however,  to  our  narrative;  in  January,  1790> 
his  royal  highness,  stiH  but  Prinjce  Edward,  though  h^  hid 
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.been  of  i^  for  more  than  a  year,  returned  to  England ;  90 
unexpectedly^  that  neither  the  king^  nor  any  of  the  royal 
family,  had  Uie  alighteBt  intimation  of  his  intention  to  quit 
Geneva.  He  arrived  in  London  in  the  night,  and  on  reach- 
ing town  proceeded  to  an  hotel  in  King  Street,  St.  James's ; 
but,  on  notice  of  his  arrival  being  sent  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  our  present  sovereign,  he  immediately  paid  him  a 
visit,  and  brought  him  to  Cartton  House,  where  they  were 
ioined  by  the  Duke  of  York ;  by  whom,  or  by  his  royal 
brother,  his  visit  to  England  was  communicated  to  the 
king.  For  his  sudden  return  various  causes  were  assigned  at 
the  time,  though  bis  want  of  understanding  with  those  fo- 
reigners who  were  placed  about  him,  combined  with  the 
derangement  of  his  finances,  was  supposed  to  be  the  most 
probable,  and  doubtless  was  the  true  one.  His  arrival  seems 
not,  at  any  rate,  to  have  given  satisfaction  to  his  father,  of 
whom  it  may  be  said  without  disrespect,  that  from  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  own  mode  of  life,  the  circumstance  of  his  early 
accession  to  the  throne,  and  his  having  never  himself  been 
placed  in  situations  similar  to  those  of  his  sons,  his  notions 
of  the  wants  of  princes  were  not  formed  on  the  most  liberal 
scale;  for  after  passing  but  ten ^ days  at  home,  his  royal 
highness  embarked,  at  me  short  notice  of  forty-eight  hours, 
for  Gibraltar.  Here  he  was  compelled  to  provide  his  first 
outfit  for  housekeeping  at  an  enormous  expense,  from  being 
obliged  to  purchase  it  in  a  colony  ratlier  than  in  the  mother 
country;  he  never  having  been  before  possessed  of  a  single 
article  for  the  purpose,  of  any  sort  or  description;  and 
those  by  whom  he  was  ordered  out  giving  themselves  no 
trouble^  either  to  provide  for  him,  or  to  furnish  him  with 
the  means  of  providing  for  himself.  From  an  early  period 
of  life  bis  royal  biffhness  had  been  enthusiastically  attached 
to  the  military  profession,  for  which  he  wa9  destined :  and, 
on  his  arrival  at  Gibraltar,  he  entered  on  the  discharge  of 
its  duties,  having  been  appointed  to  the  post  of  colonel  of 
the  7th  regiment  of  foot,  or  royal  fusileers,  afterwards 
ibnniipg  a  pwrt  of  the  garrison  under  General  0*Hara;  and 
to  ti^te.  command  of  which  he  had  been  gazetted  on  the  9th  of 
the  preceding  Aprili  on  the  i^moval  of  the  Hon.  Major^ 
General  Gordon  to  the  71st  regiment.  Having  in  his  pre* 
paratory  studies  imbibed  from  the  example  of  the  fir^ 
generals  of  ancient,  aa  well  as  of  modern  times,  a  strong 
oonviotion  of  the  primary  importance  of  a  strict,  and  even  a 
rigid  discipline,  to  formthesoldier^when  placed  at  the  head 
ofa  regimrat,  he  toon  began  to  reduce  bis  theory  to  practice, 
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with  a  determination  and  a  regularity  that  rendered  him 
unpopular  with  his  troops^  though  it  established  amongst  them 
a  strictness  of  discipline  and  subordination,  which  obtained 
him  a  high  degree  of  respect  from  mihtary  men  as  a  com- 
mander. Representations  of  his  unpopularity  among  the 
soldiers  in  the  garrison  were,  however,  made  at  home:  in 
consequence  of  which  his  royal  highness  was  ordered  to 
embark  with  his  regiment  for  America. 

Whether,  viewing  the  subject  with  a  military  eye,  this 
unpopularity  was  merited  or  not,  we  feel  ourselves  incom- 
petent to  decide ;  but  whilst  our  knowledge  of  the  pecuUarities 
of  this  amiable  prince's  character  induces  a  persuasion  that 
he  might,  perhaps,  at  times  be  too  rigid  in  enforcing  points  of 
discipline  of  an  mferic  importance — points,  though,  to  which, 
had  he  been  in  the  ranks,  he  would  readily  have  conformed, 
for  he  was  habitually  a  disciplinarian — ^we  are  satisfied  that 
he  was  at  once  too  good  a  soldier,  and  too  benevolent  a  man, 
to  be  severe  for  the  mere  sake  of  shewing  his  authority,  or 
where  he  did  not  conceive  that  some  good  end  was  to  be 
secured  by  his  severity. 

Be  the  foundation  of  his  unpopularity  an  error  in  hk 
judgment,  or  in  that  of  others ;  excessive  attention  to  mi- 
nutiee  in  the  commander,  or  a  spirit  of  insubordination  in 
the  troops ;  the  fact  of  its  existence  is  undeniable :  and  his 
removal  from  Gibraltar  became,  if  not  a  necessary,  at  least  a 
very  prudent  measure.  He  accordingly  embarked  vrith  his 
regiment  for  Canada,  in  May,  1791 ;  and  as  no  regular  al- 
lowance had  been  made  him  at  Gibraltar,  he  had  during  more 
than  a  yeaPs  residence  there  consideraUy  increased  his  debts, 
partly  to  provide  his  outfit,  and  in  part  from  the  inadequacy 
of  his  income  to  support  him  as  colonel  of  a  regiment  on 
foreign  service,  to  say  nothing  of  his  being  also  a  prince  of 
the  royal  blood.  To  lessen,  uiough  he  could  not  liquidate 
these  pecuniary  obligations,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of 
selling  every  tlung  he  had  at  Gibraltar ;  and,  consequently,  of 
purchasing  the  articles  requisite  for  his  establishment  anew 
on  his  arrival  at  Quebec.  This  he  would  of  course  do  under 
every  disadvantage  so  far  from  home,  and  to  do  it  at  any  rate 
he  was  compelled  to  get  every  thing  he  wanted  on  credit, 
and  consequently  at  a  high  price.  Though  he  had  now  been 
established  in  li^  for  more  than  a  year,  it  was  not  until  some 
months  after  his  arrival  in  America,  that  he  learnt  for  the  first 
time  what  was  to  be  his  annual  allowance;  and  we  cannot 
wonder  at  his  feeling  surprised  to  find  that  it  was  fixed  at 
£5000  a  year,  which  was  £1000  per  annum  less  than  had 
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been  allowed  to  his  governor  for  the  maintenance  of  his  royal 
highnesses  establishment  at  Geneva,  where  he  had  no  public 
character  to  sustain,  but  appearing  there  as  half  pupil,  half 
traveller,  subject  to  the  control  of  a  tutor,  was  under  no  ne- 
cessity of  mmgling  in  company,  or  giving  entertainments, 
unless  he,  or  rather  unless  his  governor,  chose  to  do  so.  ,  But 
the  case  was  very  different  in  Canada,  where  he  appeared 
as  a  prince  commencing  life  in  the  military  profession,  under 
all  circumstances  unavoidably  an  expensive  one,  especially  to 
the  commandant  of  a  regiment  in  garrison  abroad,  and  in 
those  in  which  he  was  placed  peculiarly  so. 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  but  whether  previous  or  sub- 
sequent to  his  removal  from  Europe  to  America  we  are  not 
correctly  informed,  his  royal  highness,  anxious  to  do  justice 
as  far  as  it  was  in  his  power  to  do  it,  gave  bonds  to  his 
English  creditors  for  sums  amounting,  in  the  aggregate,  to 
£20,000,  payable  at  the  expiration  of  seven  years ;  con- 
cluding, as  he  was  justified  in  concluding,  from  the  pre- 
cedent of  his  two  brothers,  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Clarence, 
that  long  before  that  period  he  should  get  his  parliament- 

7  establishment,  and  from  it  be  enabled,  by  the  practice 
a  rigid  economy,  to  pay  off  these  bonds,  the  mterest 
of  which  was  in  the  meanwhile  stipulated  to  be  paid  quar- 
terly; an  arrangement  that  caused  a  diminution  of  one- 
fifth  of  his  small  income  of  £5000.  The  debt  he  had  in- 
curred at  Gibraltar  his  late  majesty  afterwards  promised  to 
discharge ;  but  it  is  presumed  that  this  circumstance  never 
afterwards  occurred  to  his  recollection,  as  that  promise  was 
never  fulfilled. 

Finding  that  with  all  the  economy  he  could  practise,  con- 
sistent with  ithe  style  of  Ufe  in  which  it  became  him  as  a 
prince  and  a  field  officer  to  appear,  his  expenditure  so  far 
exceeded  his  income,  that  he  was  every  day  further  in- 
volving himself  in  debt;  and  anxious,  it  is  said,  to  be 
engaged  in  more  active  service,  in  December,  1793,  his  royal 
highness,  having  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  major- 
general  in  the  army  on  the  2d  of  October  preceding,  re- 
ceived, at  his  own  request,  an  appointment  to  serve  under  Sir 
Charles  Grey,  who  was  then  engaged  in  the  reduction  of  the 
French  West  India  islands.  '  Previous  to  his  embarkatioja, 
he  was  obliged  to  sell  off  his  furniture  and  camp  equipage, 
which  was  rather  adapted  for  a  fixed  residence  dian  for 
service  in  the  field ;  and  with,  its  produce  to  furnish  himself 
with  a  lighter  equipment,  and  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  son^e 
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4>f  the  most  urgent  of  his  creditors  in  America.  Haviqg  at 
length  put  himself  into  marching  order,  as  the  river  St. 
Lawrence  was  frozen  up,  he  proceeded  with  his  staff,  at  a 
Tery  considerable  expense,  through  the  United  States,  to  the 
place  of  his  new  destination :  and  in  the  course  of  that  journey, 
m  crossing  Lake  Champlain  upon  the  ice,  two  sledges,  with 
the  whole  of  his  baggage  and  equipage,  consisting  of  all  the 
plate,  linen,  &c.  which  he  then  possessed,  fell  through  the 
ice  into  the  lake,  by  which  his  royal  highness  sustained  a  loss 
of  full  £2000,  besides  being  greatly  inconvenienced  to  pro- 
cure  in  America  what  was  absolutely  necessary  for  his  equip* 
ment  for  service  in  the  West  Indies.  Embarking,  as  soon  as 
he  had  done  this,  at  Boston — after  having  encountered  many 
difficulties  by  land,  and  still  having  to  encounter  some  hair- 
breadth escapes  from  the  French  cruisers  at  sea— he  arrived 
safely  at  Barbadoes,  whence  he  sailed  without  delav  to  join 
the  expedition,  which  had  been  so  far  successful  in  the 
reduction  of  Martinique,  before  his  arrival,  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1794,  as  to  have  subjected  the  whole  island  to  the 
British  arms,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  important  stations 
at  Fort  Royal  and  Fort  Bourbon.  An  honourable  post  was 
immediately  assigned  him,  and  in  the  first  despatch  of  Sir 
Charles  Grey,  from  the  invaded  island,  he  is  described  as 
commanding  at  Camp  La  Coste  with  great  spirit  and  activity. 
In  some  of  the  accounts  of  his  ro]^  highness's  life,  it  is 
confidently  stated,  that  at  the  capture  of  the  two  posts  just 
named,  he  distinguished  himself  so  much,  that  a  fort  which 
was  stormed  by  him  in  person,  at  the  head  of  a  brigade  of 

frenadiers,  was  named  Fort  Edward,  in  compliment  to  his 
ravery.  T^e  official  accounts  of  this  capture,  which— ^never 
having  heard  of  this  circumstance  before — ^we  have  made  it 
our  business  to  consult,  contain,  however,  no  warrant  for 
such  a  representation ;  simply  stating,  as  they  do,  that  Fort 
Royal,  the  post  in  question,  was  carried  :by  escalade  by 'the 
seamen  of  the  navy,  under  the  command  of  Commodore 
Thompson ;  and  that  the  land  forces,  critically  advtmcingivith 
equal  ardour,  under  Colonel  Symes,  forced  and  entered  the 
town  triumphantly ;  hoisted  the  British  colours ;  and  changed 
the  name  to  Fort  Edward,  no  doubt  in  compliment  to  the 
prince,  as  that  of  Fort  Bourbon  afterwards  was  to  F«it 
George,  in  compliment  to  his  father.  After  the  capitubrtiooi 
of  the  latter,  by  General  Rochambeau,  who  defended  it  with 
much  eallantry,  his  royal  highness  did  indeed  take  posaessicai 
of  both  gates;  and  as  he  did  so'at<die  bead  of  the  firsthand 
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third  battalions  of  light  infantry,  and  the  .first  and  third  batta- 
lions of  grenadiers,  we  suppose  that  this  circumstance  must 
have  given  rise  to  the  stoiy  of  his  having  stormed  the  fort  at 
the  head  of  a  detachment  of  the  latter  troops. 

From  Martini(}ue  he  proceeded  to  St.  Lucia,  where  the 
same  gallant  spirit  led  nim  to  expose  himself  to  so  much 
personal  danger,  as  to  draw  upon  him  a  flattering  rebuke 
from  his  commander  in  chief,  whilst  it  raised  him  in  the 
esteem  of  his  brother  officers,  and  obtained  for  him  consider- 
able po[)ularity  among  the  soldiers.  Sir  Charles  Grey  also, 
upon  this  occasion,  wrote  home  to  his  majesty,  communi- 
cating to  him  the  gallant  conduct  of  his  son ;  but  at  the  same 
time  representing  that  he  conceived  his  life  to  be  in  great 
danger,  unless  he  was  restrained  from  exposing  it  as  he  had 
done.  He  here  commanded  the  battalion  of  grenadiers  which 
— disembarked  at  Mari^ot  des  Roseaux,  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  Vice-Admiral  Sir  John  Jervis,  K.  B.  (now  the 
venerable  and  gallant  Earl  St.  Vincent),  the.  naval  commander 
of  the  expedition*—co-operated  with  the  division  of  Major- 
General  Dundas,  in  the  attack  of  Mome  Fortun^e,  conducting 
themselves  in  that  affair  in  so  exemplary  a  manner,  under  the 
immediate  command  of  his  royal  highness,  as  to  entitle  them 
to  particukr  notice  in  the  despatch  of  the  commander  in 
chief,  to  whom  their  conduct  afforded  the  highest  satisfaction. 
When  their  gallant  leader  had  himself  hoisted  the  British 
colours  on  this  post,  its  name  was  changed  into  Fort  Cbar- 
lottQ,  in  honour  of  his  royal  mother ;  and  the  conquest  of  the 
entire  island  was  soon  afterwards  effected,  without  the  loss  of 
a^sidg^e  man,  though  the  troops  were  exposed  to  no  light 
caoinonading  from  the  enemy's  batteries  and  works.  At  the 
capture  of  GuadaloUpe,  in  the  month  of  April,  in  the  same 
year,  bis  royal  highness  led  on  the  first  division,  consisting  of 
the  Ist  and  2d  battalions  of  grenadiers,  and  100  of  the  naval 
battalion,  to  the  attack  of  the  post  on  Mome  Marcot ;  which 
was  performed  with  such  exactitude,  superior  ability,  spirit, 
ftnd'  good  conduct,  as,  in  the  lan^age  of  Sir  Charles  Grey,  to 
do  the  officer  who  commaudea  it,  aiid  every  officer  '9iad 
soldier  under  him;  more  honour  than  he  covid  find  words  to 
convey  an  adequate  idea  of,  or  to  express  the  high  sense 
which  he  enterlcuned  of  their  extraordinary  merit  on  ihe 
occasion.  Both  the  troops  arid  their  oommajider^conduoited 
ibettiselves  in  an  equally  creditable  manner^  ic^n,  uader 
tiie  timmediate  orders  of  Sir  Chavleei,  at  day^break  of  the 
SOth  of  Aptily  they  took  the  famous  post  of  Balmiste>.  wid)  all 
Ihe  battenes  of  the  «nemy  in  that  quarter,;  in  ofHUbequmcO'Of 
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which  the  British  gained  possession  of  that  part  of  the  island 
called  Basse  Terre,  as  their  previous  success  had  obtained  for 
them  the  dominion  of  the  Grande  Terre;  General  Collet 
immediately  entering  into  articles  of  capitulation^  for  the 
whole  of  Guadaloupe^  with  its  dependencies.  In  the  en- 
gagements which  took  place  previous  to  the  recapture  of  that 
island,  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  the  same  year,  by  a 
body  of  2000  troops  of  the  French  Republic,  his  royal 
highness  took  no  share,  having  left  Guadaloupe  with  the 
commander  in  chief  previous  to  the  landing  of  this  reinforce- 
ment. On  the  20th  of  May,  1794,  a  vote  passed  the  house 
of  commons,  without  a  dissentient  voice,  directing  the 
speaker  to  convey  to  his  royal  highness,  and  to  the  several 
other  officers  of  the  army  under  the  command  of  Sir  Charled 
Grey,  the  thanks  of  the  house  for  their  gallant  conduct  and 
meritorious  exertions  in  the  West  Indies.  A  similar  vote  of 
thanks  was  as  unanimously  passed  in  the  lords,  upon  the 
same  day,  and  ordered  to  be  signified  by  the  Lord  Chancellor 
to  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  army  which  had  thus 
honourably  distinguished  itself.  On  the  18th  of  January,  in 
the  foUowmg  year,  the  sanle  honour  was  conferred  upon  him 
by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Irish  house  of  commons;  though, 
on  searching  the  printed  journals  of  the  house  of  lords,  we 
can  find  no  trace  of  a  like  course  having  been  pursued  by 
the  peers  of  that  kingdom.  Those  journals,  however,  are 
very  short ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  proceeding  may  not  have 
been  recorded,  or  if  on  record,  that  it  has  not  been  printed. 
This  is,  indeed,  a  more  probable  case  than  that,  of  the  four 
legislative  assemblies  of  the  land,  the  Irish  house  of  lords 
should  have  been  the  only  one  to  pass  over  in  silence  the 
success  of  our  arms  in  the  West  Indies,  which  from  its 
rapidity  was  certainly  highly  honourable  to  the  military  dia- 
racter,  as  firom  its  extent  it  was  highly  advantageous  to  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  country. 

At  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  1794,  his  royal  highness 
was  ordered  to  return  to  North  America ;  and  being  there 
placed  upon  the  staff,  was  compelled  to  incur  the  expense 
of  a  fourtfi  outfit,  towards  which  no  allowance  whatever 
was  made  him,  as  none  had  been  made  towards  either  of 
the  three  former  ones.  His  previous  expenses  in  the  West 
Indies  had.  necessarily  been  very  heavy,  from  his  having 
been  obliged  to  keep  a  table  for  himself  and  staff,  wher6 
every  thing  for  furnishing  it  is  well  known,  at  «li  times; 
to  be  ajb  an  enormous  price,  and  not  very  likely  to  be 
lowered  during  an  invasion  aud  a  state  of  •active  wamre.   His 
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toyal  highness  was,  therefore,  here  as  elsewhere  compelled  to 
be  constantly  increasing  his  debts,  without  its  being  in  his 
power,  from  the  smallness  and  inadequacy  of  his  income,  to 
prevent  their  rapid  accumulation. 

He  continued  to  serve  as  commander  of  the  forces  in  Nova 
Scotia  and  its  dependencies,  under  the  direction  of  the  com- 
mander in  chief  of  all  his  majesty's  forces  in  North  America; 
in  Halifax,  as  major-general,  to  1796;  and  as  lieutenant- 

feneral,  to  which  rank  he  was  promoted  on  the  16th  of 
anuary,  in  that  year,  until  October,  1798 ;  during  the  whole 
of  which  period,  except  the  amount  of  his  st^  pay,  ac- 
cording to  his  military  rank,  he  only  received  his  allowance 
of  £6000  a  year,  as  fixed  in  1790 :  out  of  which  he  had  to 
pay  £1000  annually  for  interest  on  his  bonded  debts,  the 
amount  of  which  was  far  from  diminishing  as  he  rose  in 
military  rank,  without  a  corresponding  increase  in  his  income 
as  a  British  prince. 

At  Halifax  he  had  virtually  a  separate  command;  and  being 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  forces  of  an  entire  province,  was 
compelled  to  keep  a  table  for  his  staff,  and  for  occasional 
visitors,  both  amongst  the  militaiy  and  the  civil  inhabitants 
of  the  colony ;  scarcely,  if  at  all,  less  expensive  than  that 
kept  by  the  commander  in  chief  at  Quebec,  whose  official 
income  was  at  least  £10,000,  whilst  his  royal  highness  had 
barely  four  at  his  disposal.  During  his  four  years  residence 
there,  he  was  also  subjected  to  very  heavy  losses  by  the 
repeated  capture  of  his  equipage  by  the  enemy's  cruisers. 
On  his  first  appointment  to  the  North  American  stafiT,  he 
ordered  from  England  an  equipment,  to  replace  that  which 
he  had  lost  in  Lake  Champlain.  A  suitable  one  was  accord- 
ingly sent  out  to  him,  on  board  his  majesty's  packet  the 
Antelope ;  which  sailing  from  Falmouth,  on  the-  19th  of 
August,  1794,  was  captured  in  her  passage  to  Halifax  by  a 
squadron  of  French  frigates ;  and  thus  the  loss  of  his  fourth 
compelled  his  royal  highness  to  order  a  fifth  equipment  of  a 
similar  value  of  £2000.  This  was  accordingly  procured  by 
his  agent  in  England,  and  being  shipped  on  board  the  Tan- 
kerviUe  packet,  was  also  captured  by  the  enemvy  on  the  10th 
of  February  following ;  in  consequence  of  which  his  royal 
highness  sustained  a  third  total  loss  of  j£2000.  Weaned 
out  by  these  reiterated  misfortunes,  the  prince  determined  to 
make  the  best  shift  he  could  with  the  articles  for  his  esta- 
blishment that  might 'be  obtained,  though  at  an  enormous 
price,  in  America ;  but,  on  being  promoted,  in  the  year  1796| 
to  the  ranl^  of  lieutenant^generd,  trnd  ordered  tocontinue  in 
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his  station  as  oommander  of  the  forces  in  Halifax,  this  elevar 
tion  in  rank  induced  him  to  make  one  trial  more  to  obtain  an 
equipage  from  England  suitable  to  his  situation :  and  orders  to 
this  effect  having  been  forwarded  to  Europe,  fourteen  tons  of 
8toi*es  were  purdiased  for  the  use  of  his  royal  highness,  and 
at  his  expense ;  which  being  shipped  on  board  the  Recovery 
transport,  had  the  singular  misfortune  to  fall  with  her  into 
the  bands  of  the  enemy,  in  their  way  to  Halifiax,  Their 
value,  as  appeared  hj  the  invoices  rend^ed,  was  full  4^000, 
making  the  loss  of  his  royal  highness,  whilst  in  America,  as 
a  field  officer  on  the  staff,  in  stores  and  equipage,  amount  to 
no  less  than  j^lO,000;  the  interest  of  whidh  done  —  and  as 
the  articles  were  purchased  on  credit,  interest  he  would  soon 
be  compelled  to  pay— took  another  j^500  a  year  from  his 
scanty  income.  The  extraordinary. combination  of  untoward 
circumstances  which  has  just  been  stated,  had  a  natural  and 
inevitable  tendency  to  involve  him  still  further  in  debt ;  and, 
consequently,  when  he  left  America,  it  was  in  a  state  of  much 
deeper  embarrassment  than  when  he  came  there. 

This  event  occun*ed  in  October,  1798,  when  his  royal 
highness  had  the  misfortune  to  meet  with  an  accident  from 
his  horse  falling  with  him  in  the  streets  of  Halifax,  in  bringing 
him  home  from  a  field  day  of  the  garrison.  He  returned  to 
England,  and  in  the  following  year  (1799),  when  he  had 
attained  to  the  thiTty*«econd  year  of  his  age-— in  consequence 
of  a  message  sent  down  to  the  house  of  commons  by  the 
king,  on  "the  Ist  of  March — a  bill  was  passed,  and  received 
the  royal  assent  on  the  2  Ist  of  the  same  month,  granting  him 
his  first  parham&fttary  income  of  £12,000  per  annum,  which 
his  two  dder  brothers,  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Claienoe,  had 
teceived  long  before,  Uie  former  at  the  age  of  twenty^one,  and 
the  latter  before  he  was  twenty«four;  together  -  with  a  ^lant 
of  upwards  of  £10,000  for  the  formation  of  an  establisbaient 
for  his  outset  in  life ;  though  he  had  previously  received  £rqm 
the  Treasury,  inthe  yeaar  1796,  pecimiary  assistance  to, the 
amotmt  of  £6000..  The  hardship  of  this  postpomemaait  .in 
the  case  of  the  Duke  of  Kent  appeared  the  greater,  in  .that 
his  next  brother,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  though,  fow  yesvs 
younger,  received  his  parliamentary  grant  to  the  aaiiie<amouat 
upon  the  same  liby. 

It  fequives  DOtthe'infijo^Me  of  any  feeling  of  paitialtly 
for  the  character  and  conduct  of  this  iQ^fltnons  firinoe,  to 
induce  a  <^oiidemBatioa  of  tke  ii^sti^e  apfiarent  on  llie.vcrv 
ittce  I  (>f  these  prooeedk^ ;  nor  tMied  there,  <we  .appveheaa, 
aiore>4AHMi  the  operation  of  a  ^ery^si«a|ile  «ule  in.aiithinetie  4o 
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deteTmine,  that  by  the  postponement  of  his  allowance  the 
country  was,  on  every  principle  of  equity,  his  debtor  to  the 
amount  of  ^48,000.  Either  this  was  the  case,  or  his  younger 
brother  received  his  allowance  four  years  earlier  than  he 
ought  to  have  done ;  and  is,  therefore,  debtor  to  the  country 
in  ^that  sum.  We  think,  however,  with  respect  even  to  him, 
that  his  allowance  ought  to  have  been  either  settled  by 
parliament,  or  given  out  of  the  civil  list,  on  a  very  liberal 
scale,  seven  years  before  he  received  it :  unable  as  we  confess 
ourselves  to  find  a  satisfactory  reason  for  the  distinction 
wUch  was  made  in  establishing  the  younger  princes  of  the 
royal  house,  some  of  them  so  early  as  at  twenty-one,  and 
others  so  late  as  at  thirty-two  years  of  age.  The  former  is 
the  more  usual,  and  indeed  the  legal  period  of  emancipation 
from  a  state  of  .tutelage  and  of  entire  dependence  upon  a 
father's  bounty;  and  if  wisely  adopted  in  one  case,  we  are  at 
a  loss  to  tell  how  it  could  have  been  wisely  departed  from  in 
another;  unless,  indeed,  some  paiticular  grounds  for  such  a 
procedure  existed,  as  they  never  have  been  alleged  to  have 
done  in  the  instance  before  us,  or  at  least  if  they  did,  were 
such  as  those  who  acted  upon  them  were  not  over  anxious  to 
avow.  That  there  was  some  secret  motive  for  this  delay,  we, 
for  our  own  parts,  cannot  help  strongly  suspecting,  especially 
when  we  couple  with  it  the  fact  of  his  call  to  me  house  of 
peers  having  been  deferred  to  the  same  time,  and  then  given 
with  that  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  was  his  junior  by  nearly  four  years.  Prince  William- 
Henry,  his  senior  but  by  two  years  and  rather  more  than  two 
months,  had,  in  the  24th  year  of  his  age,  been  created  Duke 
of  Clarence  and  St*  Andrew  nearly  ten  years  before  his 
brotlier  Edward  was,  on  the  23d  of  April,  1799,  raised  to  the 
same  dignity-)  by  the  style  oxid  title  of  Duke  of  Kent  and 
Stratheam^  in  Oreat  Britain,  and  Earl  of  Dublin,  in  Ireland ; 
he  having  then  nearly  completed  the  fifth  month  of  his 
thirty^secoad  year,  a  period  later  by  nearly  three  years  and  a 
half  than  that  at  which  any  of  his  royal  brothers,  though 
three  of  tibem  were  younger  than  himself,  obtained  a  seat  in 
the  hereditary  senate  of  the  land.  Were  we  disposed  to 
msculate  upon  the  causes  of  this  marked  distinction,  we 
Oiould  say  that  the  ministry  of  that  day  were  sufficiently 
acquainted  at  once  with  the  independency  and  the  firmness 
of  this  prince's  diaracter,  with  his  talents  as  a  speaker,  and 
the  activity  of  his  dicfpositien,  to  calculate  upon  that  $upport 
frdtt  him  which  they  might  expeot,  and  expect  very  naturally 
too,  {torn  other  princfla  of  the  blood,  who  were  earlier  pre* 
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ferred  to  the  post  of  honour.  Mr.  Pitt  assigned,  indeed, 
to  his  royal  highness,  as  the  reason  for  the  deferring  his 
parliamentary  settlement,  that  from  his  having  been  abroad 
for  so  many  years  on  foreign  service,  his  provision  had  been 
totally  overlooked,  an  omission  which  was  entirely  his  fault, 
and  for  which  he  took  shame  to  himself;  though,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  have  occasion  more  fully  to  state^  he  unequivocally 

f)romised  to  do  his  utmost  to  make  his  royal  highness  amends 
or  the  pecuniary  loss  which  that  neglect  had  occasioned. 
This  was  an  apology  sufficiently  plausible  for  a  prime  minister 
to  make;  and  though  we  doubt  not  that  his  continued  absence 
from  England  materially  retarded  both  his  advancement  to 
the  peerage  and  the  settlement  of  his  income,  from  his  not 
being  able  personally  to  urge  his  claim,  we  cannot  think  that 
his  royal  highness  could  have  been  so  entirely  forgotten, 
either  by  his  relations  or  the  ministry,  at  home,  as  the  latter 
would  represent,  especially  after  his  gallant  conduct  in  the 
West  Inaies  had  been  so  generally  known,  and  so  publicly 
noticed,  and  that  too  by  this  very  ministry  themselves.  He 
was  at  that  time  nearly  two  years  older  than  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  was  when  he  received  his  title  and  his  provision ; 
and  had  there  not  existed  some  reason  to  the  contrary,  which 
we  cannot  fathom,  a  better  opportunity  for  creating  him  a 
peer,  and  for  obtaining  him  his  parliamentary  allowance  with- 
out opposition,  could  not  have  been  desired,  than  when  both 
the  EngUsh  and  the  Irish  legislature  had  unanimously  voted 
him  their  thanks  for  his  gallantry. 

His  summons  as  a  peer  of  parliament,  by  his  new  titles, 
was  dated  the  24th  of  April,  1799;  and  he  took  the  oath 
and  his  seat,  in  a  chair  on  the  left  hand  of  the  chair  of  state, 
on  the  7th  of  May  following ;  being  introduced  to  the  house, 
in  his  robes,  between  his  royal  brothers,  the  Dukes  of  York 
and  Clarence,  also  robed,  and  preceded  by  the  Deputy  Lord 
Great  Chamberlain  of  England; 

As  some  atonement  for  having  so  long  neglected  his  equal, 
and  in  some  cases  his  superior,  claims  to  advancement  and 
support,  on  the  10th  of  May,  in  the  same  year,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  a  general  in  the  army ;  and,  on  the 
17th  of  the  same  month,  appointed  to  succeed  General 
Prescott  as  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  in  British  North 
America,  to  whose  capital  he  proceeded  in  the  following 
July.  On  this  occasion  the  English  government  behaved  to 
him  with  somewhat  more  libersdity  than  he  had  ever  before 
experienced  at  their  hands,  by  presenting  .him  with  j£2000 
towards  an  outfit,  on  a  scale  suitable  to  his  rank;  and  to  the 
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high  office  which  had  just  been  confeiTed  upon  him.  With 
this  assistance,  trifling  as  it  was  in  comparison  with  his  claims 
•upon  the  justice  and  equity  of  his  country,  and  with  the  object 
for  which  it  was  professedly  granted ;  the  certainty  of  a 
settled  income,  more  than  double  in  amount  to  any  he  had 
enjoyed  during  the  eleven  years  that  he  had  been  of  age, 
inspired  his  royal  highness  with  the  hope,  by  remaining  in 
America  for  a  few  years,  and  pursuing  there  as  rigid  a  plan  of 
economy  as  could  possibly  consist  with  his  station,  that  he 
should  be  able,  after  paying  for  this  fresh  outfit,  which  was 
necessarily  on  an  expensive  scale,  gradually  to  clear  off  the 
debts  he  had  contracted  for  his  four  former  ones,  ere  he 
returned  home,  and  thus  far  to  relieve  himself  from  a  state 
of  encumbrance  and  embarrassment  which  had  long  pressed 
heavily  upon  him.  To  that  unpleasant  condition  he  had  cer- 
tainly been  driven,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  narrow  policy 
of  those  who  had  the  control  of  the  royal  purse,  and  the 
direction  of  public  affairs  at  home ;  and  it  was  the  fate  of 
their  newly  awakened  generosity  to  be  as  useless  as  their 
former  penury  had  been  injurious ;  for  unfortunately  for  the 
prince,  who  seems  to  have  been  but  too  much  the  sport  of 
their  caprices,  the  transport  allotted  for  the  reception  of  his 
equipment,  which  was  shipped  before  he  himself  left  England 
in  July,  was  detained  by  the  embargo  laid  upon  all  vessels  in 
the  En^Ush  ports,  previous  to  the  saiUng  of  the  unfortunate 
expedition  to  the  Helder,  until  the  month  of  October;  and 
bemg  then  most  injudiciously  and  thoughtlessly  sent  out  at  so 
late  a  season,  was  wrecked  upon  the  Table  Island,  on  the 
coast  of  North  America ;  ana  just  as  it  was  reaching  the 
place  of  its  destination,  the  duke's  whole  outfit  perished  in 
the  waves.  No  insurance  having  been  effected  upon  the 
cargo,  the  entire  loss  of  this  seventh  equipment  fell  upon  his 
royal  highness ;  and  as  it  had  been  formed  upon  a  scale  much 
more  expensive  than  any  which  he  had  previously  been  under 
the  necessity  of  adopting,  it  had  cost  on  the  lowest  calculation 
full  ^11,000,  which,  added  to  his  former  losses,  raised  the 
whole  to  no  less  a  sum  than  j^21,000,  which  was  more  than 
doubled  by  the  interest  paid  by  his  royal  highness  to  those 
who  had  furnished  the  various  articles,  to  the  last  year  of  his 
life.  But,  besides  these  equipments,  he  lost  in  tne  Francis 
transport  a  valuable  library  of  upwards  of  6000  volumes,  a 
large  assortment  of  maps  and  plans,  collected  on  the  Con- 
tinent in  1788-9,  and  a  good  stock  of  wine ;  for  none  of 
which  any  charge  was  made  iii  the  estimate  of  his  loss  by 
this  wreck,  ^s  he  was  in  possession  of  these  articles  before 
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his  appointment  to  the  post  of  commander  in  chief  on  the 
American  station. 

During  the  short  period  of  his  continuance  in  America,  in 
the  high  situation  to  which  he  had  fairly  won  his  way,  by 
actual  service  in  the  camp,  the  garrison,  and  the  field,  the 
Duke  of  Kent  conducted  himself  so  much  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  proyinces  whose  defence  and  mili- 
tary government  was  intrusted  to  him,  that  the  assembly  of 
Nova  Scotia  voted  him  500  guineas  for  ihe  purchase  of  a 
diamond  star,  as  a  mark  of  their  decided  approbation  of  his 
conduct.  He  remained  not,  however,  amongst  them  lon^, 
to  evince  W  his  actions  the  sense  he  entertained  of  their 
kindness;  for  in  the  year  1800,  his  royal  highness  again 
crossed  the  Atlantic  m  his  way  to  England,  whither  he 
returned  in  the  autumn;  partly  on  account  of  the  very 
indifferent  state  of  his  health,  though  principally  to  urge  in 
person  his  claims  to  remuneration  for  the  repeated  losses 
he  had  sustained  in  his  removal  from  place  to  place,  by 
order  of  his  sovereign,  and  in  the  service  of  his  country. 
The  last  and  the  heaviest  of  these  had  indeed  so  completely 
deranged  his  finances,  already  sufficiently  embarrassed,  that 
this  measure  became  absolutely  necessary,  if  he  wished  not 
quietly  to  sink  into  a  state  of  remediless  entbralment  for  life. 
Through  the  kind  interposition  of  his  royal  brother,  our 
present  most  gracious  sovereign,  with  Lord  Chancellor 
Loughborough  (afterwards  Earl  of  Rosslyn),  he  obtained  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Pitt,  the  then  prime  minister,  whom  he 
soon  convinced  of  the  justice  and  equity  of  his  claims,  which 
he  not  only  fully  acknowledged,  but  promisad  that  lus  royal 
highness  shoula  be  remunerated  for  his  losses ;  adding}  more- 
over, a  further  assurance,  that  he  should  have  an  aUowance 
of  four  years'  income  at  least  (£48,000)  to  place  him  in  the 
.  same  situation  as  to  his  parliamentary  provision  with  his 
younger  brother,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  This  was  ab» 
solutdy  promised ;  but  the  premier  also  admitted,  without 
hesitation  or  reserve^  the  justice  of  his  bein^  placed  upon 
the  same  footing  as  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  which  would  give 
him  an  arrear  of  eight  years,  or  £96^000 ;  yet  he  spoke  not 
with  equal  certainty  of  such  an  arrangement,  however  equit- 
able, being  completely  effected,  though  to  the  other  he 
pledged  himself  without  reservation  or  doubts  That  this 
promise  ought  4o  have  been  kept,  we  may  maintain  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  founded  as  it  is  upon  the  most  obvious 
principles  of  equity,  and  reduced  to  a  mere  matter  of  arith- 
metical calculation.    Why  it  was  broken  msy  be  a  mort 
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diiGcult  point  to  determine ;  the  only  reason  ever  assigned, 
or  which  we  have  been  able  to  surmise,  being  the  procrasti- 
nation, but  too  habitual  a  vice  of  ministers  at  all  times, 
whose  operation,  on  a  case  like  the  present,  was  not  likely 
to  be  diminished  by  the  important  events,  foreign  and  do-^ 
mestic,  which  preceded  and  attended  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Addin^ton  (now  Viscount 
Sidmouth)  to  the  chief  direction  of  pubhc  affairs.  Mr;  Pitt 
had  promised,  and  his  successor  promised  stiU ;  all  that  he 
performed  was  the  granting,  in  the  year  1803,  an  additional 
£2000,  towards  repairing  the  heavy  losses  which  his  royal 
highness  had  sustamed;  and  to  the  adecjuate  remuneration 
of  which  his  application  to  the  new  ministry  was  confined; 
But  the  perioa  of  their  accession  to  office,  when  many  of 
them  were  new  and  untried  men,  who  had  much  of  their 
injQuence  to  create,  was  not  thought  a  favourable  one  for  the 
urging  of  his  entire  claims.  To  these  might  now  be  added 
a  remuneration  for  the  plunder  of  the  Diamond  transport, 
by  a  French  privateer,  on  its  way  from  Nova  Scotia  to 
England,  in  1800,  having  on  board  the  remnant  of  his  royal 
highnesses  equipage.  This  loss  was  not,  however^  so  serious 
in  point  of  value  as  his  former  ones  had  been. 

it  was  under  this  popular^  if  not  most  energetic  adminis^ 
tration,  that  the  Duke  of  Kent  was,  on  the  21st  of  August, 
1801,  removed  from  the  command  of  the  7th  to  that  of  the 
1st,  or  royal  regiment  of  foot,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Lord 
Adam  Gordon ;  a  change  rather  honourable  than  productive 
of  any  emolument.  His  connection  with  the  fusileers  had 
indeed  been  quite  the  contrary,  as  during  the  twelve  years 
that  he  held  the  command  of  it,  the  books  of  his  agents  prove 
that  he  expended  upon  it  above  £6000  more  than  his  pay  as 
colonel',  and  every  other  pecuniary  advantage  which  he  denved 
from  it ;  whilst,  from  the  enormous  loss  of  accoutrements,  cloth- 
ing, &c.  to  which  the  royals  were  subjected  during  their  ser- 
vice in  various  parts  of  the  worlds  he  was  at  least  £9000  minus 
by  his  command  of  them^  This,  however,  was  not  the  case 
with  another  appointment^  of  the  24th  of  March,  in  the 
following  year,  by  which  his  royal  highness  was  constituted 
governor  of  the  important  fortress  of  Gibraltar,  whither  he 
proceeded  in  the  following  May.  To  his  predecessor  this 
had  been  a  very  lucrative  post,  netting  to  him*,  besides  a 
salary  of  iE6000  per  annum,  m  some  years  not  less  than  from 
10  to  £20,000  in  fees.  And  so  material  a  part  of  his  emo- 
lument was  this  esteemed,  that  when  his  royal  highness 
applied  at  the  Treasury,  for  the  same  outfit  for  Gibrdtar  as 
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was  granted  him  when  appointed  commander  iii  chief*  in  the 
British  provinces  of  North  America,  he  was  informed  that 
it  was  not  usual  to  make  any  allowance  whatever  in  his  case, 
the  governorship  of  Gibraltar  being  considered  so  very  good 
a  thing,  that  it  would  soon  clear  off  whatever  expenses  he 
might  be  put  to  in  equipping  himself  for  it.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly compelled  to  provide  his  own  outfit,  at  nearly  as 
heavy  an  expense  as  he  had  incurred  in  1799;  though  he 
never  received,  from  this  very  good  thing,  enough  beyond 
his  bare  salary  to  pay  for  it.  The  ample  revenue  of  his 
predecessors  his  royal  highness  might,  indeed,  easily  have 
secured  to  himself,  had  he  chosen  to  connive  at  the  abuses 
whence  the  greater  part  of  it  was  derived :  but  much  as  he 
was  in  want  of  money,  this  was  a  course  which  his  noble 
spirit  spumed,  and  which  a  sense  of  his  paramount  duty  to 
the  people  whom  he  was  deputed  to  govern,  would  not,  from 
any  consideration  of  private  interest,  or  from  any  temptation 
of  being  enabled  to  release  himself  from  his  embarrassments, 
permit  him  to  pursue. 

A  mass  of  abuses  had  been  accumulating  in  this  fortress 
for  many  years,  and  had  done  so  the  more  rapidly,  from  their 
having  been  ingeniously,  but  most  disgracefully,  converted 
into  sources  of  emolument  to  the  governor  and  to  his 
officers.  Of  the  existence  of  these  evils,  the  Duke  of  Kent 
was,  in  some  measure,  apprized  before  his  departure;  and, 
in  consequence  of  previous  and  repeated  communi<^tion3 
with  Lord  Sidmouth,  th,en  at  the  head  of  his  majesty's  go- 
vernment, he  resolved,  on  his  arrivd,  immediately  to  check, 
if  he  could  not  at  once  entirely  suppress  them.  He  directed 
his  attention,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  most  prominent 
one,  and  very  considerably  reduced  the  spirit-licenses  which 
had  been  granted,  in  the  most  ruinous  profusion,  to  the 
keeper  of  every  little  wine-house  or  hut  who  chose  to  apply 
for  them.  These  enabled  them  exclusively  to  sell  spirits  to 
the  troops  of  the  garrison,  whose  health  and  subordination, 
as  well  as  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  inhabitants,  had  hitherto 
been  considered  points  of  too  Uttle  importance  to  weigh  any 
thing  in  the  scale  against  the  enormous,  but  iniquitous  profits 
which  the  sale  of  the  licenses  produced  to  men  who,  instead 
of  being  the  protectors,  were  most  emphatically  the  de- 
stroyers of  those  whom  they  were  appointed  to  govern.  But 
this  was  no  longer  the  case ;  for  they  had  a  man  at  their  head, 
who,  though  a  prince,  had  no  other  object  in  view  than  the 
real  good  of  the  people  whom  he  was  called  to  govern  in  the 
name  of  his  royal  father ;  and  who,  having  satisfied  himself 
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what  was  his  duty  with  respect  to  them^  could  not  suffer 
himself  to  be  deterred  from  the  discharge  of  it  by  any 
consideration  of  a  mere  personal  nature.  Ardently  at^ 
tached  to  a  military  life^  we  have  already  seen  that  he  was 
from  principle  a  strict  disciplinarian;  and  therefore,  for  the 
sake  of  the  soldiers  themselves,  he  could  no  longer  permit 
the  continuance  of  a  practice  destructive  at  once  of  their 
discipline,  their  morals,  and  their  health.  But  he  now  also 
sustained,  for  the  first  time,  the  character  and  responsibility 
of  a  civil  governor;  and  he  owed  it  to  the  peaceable  and 
respectable  inhabitants  of  the  place,  to  protect  them  against 
those  outrages  of  the  military,  to  which  the  habit  of  inebria- 
tion, so  naturally  to  be  looked  for  where  such  pains  seem 
to  have  been  taken  to  encourage  it,  constantly  exjposed 
them ;  and  that  to  so  alarming  an  extent,  that  they  could  not 
carry  on  their  business,  walk  the  streets,  (the  female  part  of 
the  population  especially,)  or  repose  in  their  dwellings,  with^* 
out  danger  of  being  insulted,  or  subjected  to  some  species 
or  other  of  drunken  violence.  Prevention  is  at  all  times 
better  than  punishment,  especially  where  the  objects  of  that 
punishment  are  armed  men,  and  the  mode  of  its  administra- 
tion  is  severe  personal  chastisement.  This  the  Duke  of  Kent 
felt ;  and  feeling  it  strongly,  he  acted  with  his  wonted  prompt- 
ness and  decision,  by  attacking  at  once  the  very  root  of  the 
evil ;  by  suppressing  most  of  the  wine-houses,  and  by  placing 
very  efficient  checks  upon  the  uncontrolled  liberty  hitherto 
enjoyed  by  the  soldiers,  of  drinking  in  those  which  remained. 
Thus  he  speedily  restored  the  garrison  to  a  state,  if  not 
to  habits,  of  sobriety  and  cleanliness,  to  which  they  had  long 
been  strangers ;  cleared  the  military  hospital  of  the  greatest 
part  of  its  inmates,  and  put  a  stop  for  a  while  to  the  rapid 
mroads  which  death  was  making  upon  the  troops.  But  in 
doing  this  his  royal  highness  brought,  as  he  must  have  been 
fully  aware  that  he  would  bring,  a  nest  of  hornets  about 
him,  in  the  liauor  merchants,  subaltern  officers  of  the 
government,  and  others,  who  had  long  made  divers  great 
gains,  which,  if  this  reform  took  effect,  would  be  worse  than 
m  danger.  They  accordingly  industriously  fomented  the 
discontent  of  the  soldiery,  at  the  privation  of  an  indulgence 
which,  however  injurious,  they  had  been  too  long  accustomed 
to,  and  found  to  be  too  consonant  with  their  propensities  and 
habits  to  forego  without  a  murmur.  Their  murmurs,  indeed, 
were  loud  and  general ;  and  associated  as  they  were  with  the 
recollection  of  the  former  unpopularity  of  th^  illustrious  iti" 
dividual  against  whom  they  were  directed  amongst  the  mili- 
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taiy,  or  rather  with  the  troops  of  this  very  garrison,  at  the 
outset  of  his  career,  the  resentment  of  the  soldiery  was 
soon  fanned  into  a  flame,  and  unquestionable  symptoms  of 
the  general  prevalence  of  a  spirit  of  insubordination  made 
their  appearance.  These  might,  perhaps,  have  been  imme- 
diately checked,  and  eventuaJljr  repressed,  had  the  laudable 
efforts  of  the  governor  been  either  seconded^  as  they  ought 
to  have  been,  by  the  local  authorities  of  the  fortress,  or 
effectually  supported  by  the  government  at  home.  Unhap^ 
pily,  however,  this  was  so  far  from  being  the  case,  that 
representations  of  a  contrary  nature  were  forwarded  to  the 
English  ministry,  in  consequence  of  which  his  royal  high* 
ness  was  recalled;  and,  by  this  measure,  a  stop  was  im- 
mediately put  to  the  apprehended  insunrection^  though  not 
to  the  salutary  reform  which  had  excited  the  spijnt  that 
threatened  it.  Nor  was  the  effect  of  these  representa- 
tions confined  to  a  measure  aUke  hurtful  to  the  feelings  of 
the  Duke  of  Kent,  and,  we  fear,  eventually  injurious  to  the 
discipline  of  the  British  army,  and  the  interests  of  the 
country ;  for  they  set  afloat  a  variety  of  rumours  prejudicial 
to  his  royal  highness'^character  for  humanity,  and  from  a 
strict  disciplinarian  converted  him  into  a  cruel  task-master 
and  a  military  despot.  Never,  however,  were  charges  more 
unfounded ;  lor .  those  who  had  the  best  opportunities  of 
observing  his  conduct,  those  for  whose  benefit  he  had  in- 
curred all  this  popular  odium,  formed  a  very  different  and  a 
much  more  correct  judgment  of  this  proceeding ;  and  he  left 
Gibraltar,  followed  by  the  esteem,  the  gratitude,  and  the 
regret,  of  all  the  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  place,  wha> 
previoi^  to  his  departure,  bore  their  unanimous  testimony 
to  the  conspicuous  merits  of  his  short  administration,  by 
presenting  him  with  the  sum  of  £1500,  to  purchase  a 
diamond  garter.  This  flattering  expression  of  regard,  and 
the  consciousness  of*  having  done  his  d|ity>  and  in  doing 
it  benefited  his  country^  were  the  sole  recompense  which 
his  royal  highness  received  for  his  firm  and  energetic  con- 
duct, on  the  only  occasion  in  which  be  was  ever  intrusted 
with  the  powers  of  civif  government;  which  he  exercised 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  but  the  military  part  of 
the  population  submitted  to  his  rule,  and  of  a'  few  ob- 
scure and  selfish  individuals,  who  were  deeply  interested  in 
promoting  the  licentiousness  which  he  was  determined  to 
repress.  In  the  attempt  to  do  so  he  had  sacrificed  at  least 
five-sixths  of  the  fees,  which  had  long  been  considered  a 
regular  and  important  part  of  the  emolument  of  the  high 
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office  which  he  filled.  Thfe  prime  minister  of  the  day,  thfe 
present  Lord  Sid  mouth,  had  assured  him,  indeed,  that  h6 
should  iiot  be  a  loser  by  any  sacrifice  which  he  made  f6r  the 
good  of  the  service ;  yet  he  never  received,  directly  or  in^ 
directly,  any  compensation  for  the  voluntary  renunciation  of 
£10,000,  at  least,  for  the  promotion  of  this  great  object  5  to 
"say  nothing  of  the  sums  which  he  might  have  made,  by 
Buffering  the  abuses,  which  he  vainly  attempted  to  remedy, 
to  continue  to  the  hour  of  his  death  a  source  of  revenue  to 
the  governor  of  Gibraltar,  and  which  would  have  amounted, 
on  a  Very  moderate  calculation,  to  £100,000^  This  was  the 
sacrifice  which  he  made  for  the  good  of  the  service,  and  the 
good  of  the  service  alone;  for  it  cannot  for  a  moment  be 
supposed,  that  a  person  involved  in  difficulties  as  he  was, 
and  most  anxious  to  extricate  himself  from  them,  would  not 
otherwise  have  gladly  availed  himself  of  so  easy  a  mode  of 
paying  off  his  old  debts,  and  preventing  the  necessity  of 
contracting  new  ones.  Though  thus  injurious  to  himself, 
his  sacrifices  were  not,  however,  in  vain ;  for  the  army  and 
the  public  are  largely  benefited  to  this  hour  by  his  mag- 
nanimity in  making  them.  The  reform  he  introduced  into 
the  garrison  of  Gibraltar  was  persisted  in  after  his  recall,  an,d 
has  been  most  advantageously  continued  to  the  present 
time.  This  simple  fact  speaks  volumes  in  his  praise,  and  is 
the  best  eulogium  upon  the  wisdom  of  those  measures,  to 
whose  temporary  unpopularity  he  was  unhappily  the  only, 
and  the  injured  victim.  But  this  was  not  all :  from  his 
return  to  England,  instead  of  the  governor  being  left  to  draw 
the  chief  part  of  his  emoluments  from  fees — objectionable  in 
all  cases,  but  peculiarly  so,  as  experience  had  proved,  in  this ; 
—an  average  of  £7000  per  annum  was  fixed  as  a  substitution 
for  them,  and  the  overplus  was  carried  to  the  credit  of  the 
revenue  of  the  garrison,  or,  in  other  words,  went  into  the 
public  purse.  The  one  half  of  this  o^m,  during  the  eleven 
years  of  the  Duke  of  Kent's  residence  in  England,  after  his- 
removal  from  the  personal  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his 
government,  was  paid  to  the  officer  resident  in  command  of 
the  garrison,  and  who  acted  as  his  deputy,  in  lieu  of  fees. 
The  other  moiety,  according  to  the  established  precedent  of 
other  colonial  governments,  should  have  been  paid  to  his 
royal  highness,  though  he  never  received  a  farthing  of  it ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  besides  this  sum  of  £38,600,  withheld 
from  hira,  we  know  not  why,  he  was  the  loser  of  the  same 
sum,  constituting  the  other  half  of  the  governor's  compen- 
sation for  fees,  which- was,  paid  to  his  deputy,  during  }ii» 
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unwilling  and  compulsory  absence  from  his  post.  True  it  is, 
that  for  eleven  years  he  held  this  government  as  a  sinecure ; 
and  whilst  he  so  held  it,  that  he  received  somewhat  mor^ 
than  «£63y000  salary  for  an  office  that  he  did  not  execute; 
but  then  be  it  remembered,  that  during  the  whole  of  this 
time,  he  was  not  only  most  willing,  but  most  anxious,  to 
execute  it;  and  that,  had  he  been  permitted  to  do  so,  he 
would  have  received  ^7000  per  annum  more  than  he  did 
receive;  or  have  been  enabled  to  apply  <£77,000,  on  the 
whole,  for  the  liquidation  of  his  debts. 

His  applications  for  permission  to  return  were,  however, 
invariably  refused.  Though  conscious  that  he  had  done  no- 
thing to  merit  this  treatment,  he  was  at  all  times  most 
desirous  to  meet  any  charge  that  could  be  preferred  against 
him  for  misconduct,  in  a  station  in  which  the  flattering  mark 
of  approbation  received  from  the  civil  subjects  of  his  go^ 
vemment,  and  the  adoption  of  his  plans  of  reformation  for 
the  military,  afforded  the  strongest  possible  proofs  of  his 
having  deserved  well  of  his  country.  So  powerfully,  indeed, 
were  his  feelings  excited  on  this  subject,  that  immediately 
after  his  return  he  applied  to  his  royal  brother,  the  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  army,  expressing  his  earnest  wish^ 
that/ waving  all  the  privileges  and  courtesies  of  his  rank,  a 
court  martial  might  be  assembled,  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the 
whole  of  his  conduct  at  Gibraltar,  which  he  was  anxious 
to  submit  to  the  most  rigid  examination,  before  that,  or  any 
other  tribunal,  to  which  the  charges  whispered,  rather  than 
made  against  him,  might  be  referred.  In  this,  a&  in  other 
respects,  his  royal  highness  failed  in  obtaining  that  justice  to 
which  he  thought  himself  entitled ;  and  the  refusal  of  it, 
though  on  grounds  which  to  us  are  satisfactory,  unfortu- 
nately gave  rise  to  a  temporary  coolness  between  the  royal 
brothers.  By  the  failure  of  his  application,  which,  if  suc-r 
cessful,  would,  he  reasonably  hopea,  issue  in  his  reinstate- 
ment in  his  government,  the  younger  of  them  was.  a  second 
time  completely  foiled  in  the  expectations  he  had  formed  of 
being  enabled,  from  the  fair  remuneration  of  his  public  ser- 
vices, to  discharge  the  heavy  debt  which  he  had  contracted 
principally  in  the  service  of  the  public,  seldom  such  hard 
masters  as  they  proved  to  him. 

But  this  was  a  consummation,  which,  devoutly  as  it  was 
wished,  it  was  never  his  royal  highness's  happy  lot  to  realize. 
On  the  return  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  power,  in  1804,  the  duke  took 
an  early  opportunity  of  renewing  his  claims ;  and  received 
from  the  minister  the  most  unc^^ualified  asjsurances  that  ht^ 
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would  fulfil  all  the  expectations  held  oiit  to  him  in  the  ye^r 
1800,  though  the  pressure  of  public  business  must,  h^' 
feared,  defer  the  consideration  of  his  royal  highnesses 
claim  until  after  the  then  session  of  parliament.  The  whole 
of  that  session  did  thus  pass,  and  the  greater  part  of  that 
of  1805  was  passing  too,  without  any  notice  having  been 
taken  of  the  duke  or  his  concerns ;  when  his  royal  highness, 
being  pressed  by  some  of  his  original  creditors,  pressed  in 
his  turn  upon  the  minister  an  early  fulfilment  of  some  part  of 
his  liberal,  though  but  iust  and  equitable, promises ;  and  in 
July,  1805,  he  was  told  that  it  was  his  majesty's  intention 
immediately  to  grant  «£20,000  to  each  of  his  younger  sons, 
from  the  droits  of  the  Admiralty,  which  he  hoped  would 
prove  a  matter  of  temporary  accommodation  to  his  royal 
highness,  though  he  positively  and  unequivocally  declared, 
that  it  was  not  in  the  least  to  affect,  as  in  reason  and  equity 
it  ought  not  to  do,  the  consideration  of  his  peculiar  and 
distinct  claims  upon  the  justice,  rather  than  the  liberality,  of 
the  country.  Shortly  after  this  interview,  the  Duke  of  Kent 
undertook,  on  behalf  of  all  the  younger  sons  of  the  king, 
except  the  Duke  of  York,  to  represent  to  Mr.  Pitt  the  total 
inadequacy  of  the  parliamentary  gmnt  of  £12,000  per  annum 
to  keep  up  the  appearance  befitting  their  rank,  owing  to  the 
great  depreciation  of  the  currency,  and  the  enormous  rise  in 
every  article  of  consumption,  since  that  grant  was  originally 
made.  In  consequence  of  this  representation,  his  royail 
highness  had  several  successive  interviews  with  the  premier, 
in  the  month  of  August,  1805 ;  and  he  was  at  last  authorized 
to  inform  his  royal  brothers,  that  their  parhamentary  income 
would,  at  the  opening  of  the  next  session,  be  raised  to 
j^l  8,000  per  annum,  clear  of  all  deductions,  and  still  per-^ 
fectly  distinct  from  his  individual  claims  for  the  reparation 
of  former  losses,  and  the  payment  of  long  arrears.  An  as- 
surance was  also  at  the  same  time  given,  that  it  would  be 
left  to  the  option  of  such  of  the  royal  dukes  as  had  apart^ 
ments  in  St.  James's  Palace,  namely,  the  Dukes  of  Clarence, 
Cumberland,  and  Cambridge,  to  continue,  as  heretofore,  to 
have  their  tables  supplied  by  the  board  of  green  cloth  from 
the  royal  kitchen  ;  or  to  receive,  in  common  with  those  who 
were  not  residing  there,  an  allowance  of  ^5000  per  annum, 
in  lieu  of  this  advantage.  To  all  of  them,  whilst  resident  in 
any  of  the  royal  palaces,  the  allowance  for  fire  and  candle 
wad  to  be  continued. 

These  reiterated  and  confident  promises,  made  by  a  man 
who  unquestionably  had  the  ability,  if  he.  had  but  the  will. 
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to  perform  them,  buoyed  up  his  royal  highness  with  the 
hopes  of  soon  surmounting  all  his  difficulties,  and  repeatedly 
pacified  the  clamours  of  nis  creditors.  Mr.  Pitt,  however, 
continued  to  promise  till  death  suddenly  put  an  end  to  all 
possibility  of  performance  upon  his  part,  and  turned  over  the 
toyal  duke  to  the  empty  promises  of  his  successor.  Such  is 
the  deceitfulness  of  courts,  such  the  broken  reed  on  which 
they  lean,  who  rely  on  the  promises  of  a  courtier ! 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt  put  an  end  to  all  the  expecta- 
tions which  his  promises  had  so  naturally  raised,  his  royal 
highness  determined  to  try  the  effect  of  a  memorial  to  the 
Duke  of  York,  representing  the  losses  he  had  sustained  in 
foreign  service,  and  requesting  from  him  a  recommendation 
to  the  Treasury  for  that  compensation  to  which,  in  private 
conversations,  his  royal  highness  had  silwa^  admitted  the 
equity  and  justice  of  his  brother's  claim.  That  claim  then 
amounted  to  <£21,000  for  the  principal  lost,  and  to  upwards 
of  «£1 1,860  for  interest  actually  paid  upon  it  up  to  the  period 
of  the  application.  No  redress  or  assistance  was,  however, 
obtained  oy  this  representation ;  but  his  royal  highness  was 
left  to  the  rapid  and  certain  accumulation  of  interest  upon 
interest,  until,  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  the  amount  of  his 
losses  in  money,  bond  Jide  paid  on  account  of  his  various 
equipments  captured  or  wrecked,  was  at  the  least  <£50,000. 

This  memorial  was  presented  on  the  6th  of  November, 
1806;  but,  previous  to  this  period,  namely*  on  the  2d  of 
July,  in  the  same  year,  a  message  from  the  king  was  sent 
down  to  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  by  Lord  Grenville  and 
Lord  Henry  Petty,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  in  the  new  (commonly  called  the 
Grenville)  administration,  recommending  them  to  take  into  , 
consideration  the  propriety  of  such  an  increase  in  the  al- 
lowances of  the  younger  branches  of  the  royal  family,  as  the 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
times  since  those  allowances  were  settled,  should  appear  to 
have  rendered  just  and  necessary.  When  the  prime  minister 
of  the  day  stated  to  the  house  of  lords  the  fact  of  no  increase 
having  taken  place  in  the  parliamentary  income  of  the 
younger  branches  of  the  royal  house  since  the  year  1788,  and 
reminded  them  that  in  that  period,  of  nearly  thirty  years, 
circumstances  had  materially  altered,  and  the  price  of  every 
article  necessary  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
household  had  advanced  in  a  degree  almost  unprecedented, 
inost  of  them  having  doubled,  and  others  more  than  doubled, 
within  thJEit  period,  their  lordships  felt  that  this  appeal  was 
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made  to  their  justice  rather  than  their  liberality ;'  and  there- 
fore, without  a  dissentient  voice,  they  joined  in  an  address  to 
his  majesty,  assuring  him  that  they  would  cheerfully  concur  in 
promoting  the  objects  of  his  most  gracious  message.  The 
augmentation  which  ministers  proposed  to  make  to  the 
income  of  the  Dukes  of  Clarence,  Kent,  and  their  younger 
brothers,  was  ,£6000  per  annum  each;  and  when  it  was 
urged,  in  addition  to  the  cogent  argument  already  stated,  that 
fifty  years  ago  the  allowance  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the 
king*s  brother,  recently  deceased,  was  .£15,000,  and  his  in- 
come to  his  death  .£24,000  a  year,  the  vote  for  this  reasonable 
incrisase  passed  with  scarce  any  opposition,  and  without  a 
division  in  any  one  of  its  stages,  through  the  lower  house. 
Nothing,  indeed,  but  a  spirit  of  faction,  could  have  prevented 
its  doing  so,  as  it  was  clearly  shewn,  that  from  the  abolition 
of  the  privilege  of  having  their  table  well  supplied,  and  of 
coals,  candles,  and  other  allowances,  which  had  hitherto  been 
furnished  to  them  out  of  the  civil  list,  most  of  the  princes 
would  scarcely  be  gainers  of  j^800 ;  whilst  to  some  of  them 
it  would  appear  rather  to  have  been  an  actual  loss  of  more 
than  that  sum ;  the  treasurer  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  having 
estimated  the  value  of  the  table  which  his  royal  highness 
enjoyed  at  St.  James's  at  ^6000  per  annum,  though  the  board 
of  green  cloth  stated  its  annual  expense  at  £4000.  At  this 
3um  we  have  taken  it  in  our  calculation,  adding  to  it  £1200 
a  year,  as  the  lowest  valuation  of  the  coals,  candles,  and 
other  advantages  heretofore  enjoyed  by  all  the  princes  who 
resided  in  any  of  the  royal  palaces ;  though,  perhaps,  it 
would  have  been  a  fairer  course  to  take  the  former  estimate 
at  4^5000,  that  being  the  medium  of  compensation  proposed 
by  Mr,  Pitt  between  the  two  estimates  submitted  to  him* 
In  that  case  the  three  royal  dukes  in  question,  Clarence, 
Cumberlagd,  and  Cambridge,  were  each  of  them  losers  by 
^200  a  year,  rather  than  gainers  by  the  new  arrangement ; 
though,  by  having  more  money  at  their  own  disposal,  it  was 
doubtless  an  acceptable,  as  well  as  a  proper  alteration  in  the 
payment  of  their  income;  To  them,/  indeed,  it  was  rather  an 
alteration  in  the  mode  of  its  payment  than  an  increase  in 
its  amount;  hut  to  the  Dukes  of  Kent  and  Sussex  it  was  a 
real  benefit,  augmenting,  as  it  did,  their  incomes  by  about 
£4800  pounds  a  year;  though  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
it  did  so,  because  their  three  brothers,  one  of  them  younger 
than  either,  and  two  younger  than  the  Duke  of  Kent,  had 
for  some  years  been  enjoying  an  advantage  from  the  civil  list 
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equal,  at  least,  to  £4000  a  year ;  from  which,  for  no  better 
reason  than  that  their  residence  was  fixed  for  them  in  one 
royal  palace  rather  than  another,  they  had  been  debarred. 
Surely  this  was  not  right.  They  ought  certainly  to  have  had 
an  allowance  in  lieu  of  this  gratuitous  supply  of  a  table;  or 
if  this  had  not  been  the  case,  the  preference  of  a  residence 
where  there  was  such  advantage  connected  with  it  ought  to 
have  been  given  to  the  elder  brother ;  when  the  Duke  of 
Kent  would  have  resided  at  St.  James's  Palace  with  the 
allowance,  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  the  youngest  of  the 
whole,  have  taken  his  place  at  Kensington  without  it. 

It  will  be  obvious,  on  the  very  first  blush  of  this  state^ 
ment,  that  Lord  Grenville  made  a  material  departure  from 
the  promises  which  the  Duke  of  Kent  was  authorized  to 
make  to  the  younger  princes  of  the  royal  house  by  his 
predecessor  in  the  premiership ;  a  departure  to  the  injury  of 
each  of  them  of  no  less  than  £8000.  He  unequivocally 
assured  them,  that  their  new  income  should  be  £18,000 
per  annum,  without  deduction ;  but  by  Lord  Grenville  it  was 
subjected  to  a  deduction  of  £1800  for  the  income  tax.     He 

Promised  £5000  to  each  of  them  in  lieu  of  table  money ;  but 
is  successor  suppressed  that  advantage  altogether,  and 
gave  no  other  in  its  stead.  It  was  his  design  to  continue 
the  allowance  of  coals,  candles,  and  the  other  advantages 
common  to  the  whole  of  the  royal  dukes,  from  the  civil  list; 
but  by  their  discontinuance  without  compeQsation,  they  were 
each  of  them  subjected  to  a  further  reduction  in  their  ex- 
pectations of  £1200  a  year. 

Far,  however,  be  it  from  us  to  insinuate,  that  Lord 
Grenville  vras  under  any  obligation  to  perform  the  promises 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  except  in  as  far  as  his  own  sense  of  their 
justice  should  induce  him  to  adopt  them.  The  royal  duke, 
to  whom  they  were  more  immediately  made,  always  thought 
that  his  loraship,  and  his  colleagues  in  the  ministry,  were 
neither  aware  of  their  extent,  nor  of  the  grounds  upon 
which  they  had  been  made ;  and  though  suffering  in  common 
with  his  brothers,  from  their  non-performance,  he  never  im- 
puted any  blame  to  the  premier  of  that  day,  for  departing 
from  the  more  liberal  views  of.his  predecessor.  All  that  we 
are  anxious  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  our  readers,  by 
this  plain  statement  of  facts  as  they  occurred,  is,  that  the 
alteration  in  the  parliamentary  allowance  of  the  younger  sons 
of  our  late  venerated  monarch,  which  took  place  on  the  royal 
assent  being  given  to  the  bill  introduced  for  effecting  it,  on 
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the  22d  of  July,  1806,  was  veiy  far  from  being  in  reality 
what  it  purported  to  be  on  the  race  of  it,  an  augmentation 
of  their  income  by  one  half  of  its  former  amount. 

Having  brought  down  the  life  of  the  Duke  of  Kent  to  the 
year  1807,  we  now  commit  the  record  of  its  last  twelve 
years  to  one  of  our  number  who  had  the  privilege  and 
distinction  of  enjoying  his  friendship,  to  an  unusual  extent, 
during  that  period ;  and  who  bespeaks,  once  for  all,  a  candid 
construction  on  the  part  of  the  reader,  on  the  production  of 
some  of  the  correspondence  which  passed  between  them,  and 
which  may  justly  be  considered  as  too  flattering  to  himself; 
since    these    extracts    are  not  presented   from  motives   of 

Eersonal  vanity,  but  for  the  purpose  of  more  clearly  ex- 
ibiting  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  lamented  subject  of 
this  memoir.  His  royal  highness  wrote,  however,  as  he 
thought;  for  as  he  rejected  flattery  himself,  he  never  stooped 
to  flatter  others :  and  whatever  conclusions  may  be  drawn  as 
to  the  error  of  his  judgment,  arising  ahke  from  the  kindness 
of  heart  which  induced  him  to  estimate  the  talents  of  others 
too  highly,  and  from  that  personal  humilitjr,  which  often  led 
him  to  underrate  his  own  mental  qualifications,  he  was  per- 
fectly sincere  in  both  cases. 

From  this  period  to  his  death,  there  were  few  transactions 
of  a  public  nature  in  which  the  Duke  of  Kent  was  involved, 
and  none  in  which  he  took  an  active  part  —  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  of  benevolence.  He  withdrew  from  pohtical 
concerns,  to  devote  himself  to  those  of  charity :  but  he  was 
not  less  a  patriot,  because  he  ceased  to  act  as  a  statesman. 
After  having  in  vain,  again  and  again,  sohcited  that  he  might 
wave  the  pnvileges  belonging  to  his  rank,  and  be  tried  by  a 
court-martial,  to  wipe  away  the  undeserved  stain  of  Gibraltar 
from  his  fair  fame,  the  imputation  of  which  afflicted  his  heajt 
even  to  his  last  hour — he  quietly  withdrew  into  seclusion,  at- 
tending only,  and  with  the  same  activity  and  precision,  to  those 
military  duties  which  remained  to  him ;  and  to  those  which 
were  parliamentary,  when  they  related  to  questions  of  vital 
importance.  In  this  dignified  retirement,  he  was  further  oc- 
cupied in  domestic  retrenchment ;  in  the  arrangement  which 
will  speedily  extinguish  his  debts;  and  in  the  formation  and 
examination  of  those  grand  plans  which  have  extended  in 
every  direction  the  interests  of  religion,  humanity,  and  edu- 
cation ;  and  to  the  prosperity  of  which  his  personal  assistance 
and  powerful  patronage  so  largely  contributed,  when  he 
brought  them  forth  to  society.  Yet  were  those  years  of 
privacy  the  most  glorious  of  his  life  !     It  seemed  as  if  Pro- 
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vidence  had  prepared  his  retreat,  that,  like  the  violet,  he 
might  blossom  and  die  in  the  shade,  while  he  could  not  be 
concealed,  because  of  the  perfume  which  he  scattered  around 
him,  and  the  grateful  odour  of  which  survives  him — and  shall 
endure  for  ever. 

Calumny  followed  him  into  his  retirement.  Some  charges 
of  a  painful  nature  were,  at  this  time,  alleged  against  an 
illustrious  relative;  and  his  royal  highness  was  accused  of 
having  secretly  aided  this  attack  upon  his  royal  brother.  It 
was  only  necessary  to  know  the  Duke  of  Kent,  in  order  to 
be  convinced,  that  the  man  who  considered  the  disgrace  of 
any  one  member  of  his  family  as  the  dishonour  of  all,  was 
wholly  incapable  of  the  conduct  so  injuriously,  so  unjustly, 
so  falsely,  imputed  to  him.  He  felt  it  due  to  himself,  how- 
ever, to  repel  the  charge,  by  putting  those  of  his  household, 
who  were  most  competent  to  bear  testimony  on  the  occasion, 
to  the  oath,  in  vindication  of  his  honour.  Wo  one  was  more 
completely  assured  of  his  integrity,  on  this  occasion,  than 
that  illustrious  individual  most  deeply  implicated  in  the 
question ;  and  although  some  measure  of  coldness  had  pre- 
viously existed  between  them,  principally  on  the  subject  of 
Gibraltar,  every  thing  ceased  the  instant  that  the  one  was  in 
trouble,  and  the  other  accused  of  having  promoted  it.  A 
noble  and  generous  confidence  on  both  sides  was  restored, 
and  the  base  attempt  to  widen  the  breach  between  them  in 
effect  brought  them  together  again.  The  true  state  of  the 
case  was,  that  during  that  very  winter  in  which  the  Duke  of 
Kent  was  represented  as  framing  machinations  against  his 
brother,  he  was  confined  to  the  house,  and  for  the  most  part 
to  his  bed,  by  an  attack  of  fever  and  inflammation,  not  dis- 
similar to  that  which  ultimately  brought  him  to  his  grave; 
and  the  first  time  his  royal  highness  was  able  to  quit  his 
chamber/  he  went  do^Ti  to  the  house  of  lords,  on  the  7th  of 
February,  1809,  to  assure  their  lordships,  in  his  place,  that 
ho  possible  cause  of  animosity  or  alienation  subsisted  be- 
tween himself  and  the  Duke  of  York,  and  that  all  reports  of 
a  contrary  nature  were  unfounded  and  untrue.  So  far,  he 
added,  was  he  from  thinking  that  there  was  'any  thing 
improper  in  the  conduct  of  his  royal  brother,  that  he  was 
fully  persuaded  that  all  the  charges  made  against  him  were 
false,  tind  would  be  proved  to  be  without  foundation.  He 
took  upon  himself  also  to  assure  the  house,  that  the  whole  of 
that  illustrious  person's  family  were  of  the  same  opinion. 

The  Princess  Amelia  was  now,  by  slow  and  painful  de- 
grees, sinking  into  the  tomb.     She  was  the  first  to  open  the 
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royal  sepalchre,  which  had  been  closed  during  so  many 
years;  but  which  has,  alas!  been  so  repeatedly  broken  up 
since !  His  royal  highness  saw  with  .dismay,  and  with  filial 
anxiety,  the  suppressed  agony  of  the  king,  and  the  cruel 
ravages  which  affliction  was  making  upon  his  constitution, 
augmented  by  the  very  firmness  of  his  character,  until  his 
powers  o(  endurance  failed,  after  having  first  shaken  and 
unseated  his  reason.  "  My  father,*'  said  he,  "  never  imparts 
his  sorrows  to  his  family.  If  there  be  any  Uiing  to  give  him 
pleasure,  he  never  fails  to  make  us  all  participate  it;  but  he 
reserves  the  whole  weight  of  his  disappointments  and  of  his 
sufferings  to  himself.  I  can  see  him  working  up  his  mind  to 
the  hignest  pitch  of  endurance,  yet  he  utters  no  complaints. 
Dearly  as  I  love  my  sister,  and  grieved  as  I  shall  be  to  part 
with  her,  I  could  almost  wish  the  conflict  were  now  closed ; 
for  I  dread  .a  firmness  on  the  part  of  the  king,  amidst  his 
evident  agony,  which  I  am  persuaded  will  not  give  way, 
unless  his  mental  powers  fail;  and  I  confess  I  fear  they  will 
"  suddenly  yield  to  a  pressure  no  longer  to  be  borne."  How 
truly  he  augured  the  melancholy  event,  is  but  too  well  known 
by  the  result ;  and  it  followed  much  sooner,  probably,  than 
even  his  royal  highness  expected.  The  conflict  indeed 
closed — but  the  firmness  of  the  parent  sunk  under  the  last 
marks  of  afiection  bestowed  upon  him  by  his  dying  child  — 
and  with  that  firmness  fled  his  reason. 

These  strokes  of  Providence  fell  heavily  upon  the  heart  of 
his  royal  highness ;  but  sorrow,  however  deeply  felt,  neither 
relaxed  his  active  duties,  nor  blunted  his  benevolent  concern 
for  those  whom  he  -honoured  with  his  esteem,  or  had  taken 
under  his  protection.  A  young  and  meritorious  officer"^  at 
that  time  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  was  not  forgotten  in 
the  midst  of  these  calamities.  The  season  of  his  short  vaca- 
tion at  the  military  school  having  arrived,  in  a  letter  bearing 
date  December  10,  1810^  while  his  royal  highness  was  suffer^ 
ing  under  the  loss  of  a  sister  dearly  beloved,  whom  he 
delighted  to  speak  of  as  a  friend,  no  less  than  a  relation,  and 
when  be  was  filled  with  gloomy  apprehensions  of  the  pro- 
bable permanence  of  that  mental  alienation  which  his  revered 
parent  had  just  begun  to  exhibit,  he  writes,  ^'  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  jeceiving  yesterday  your  favour  of  Saturday.  I 
now  beg  to  return  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  very  feeling 
manner  in  which  you  express  yourself  upon  the  subject  of 
the  very  severe  domestic  affliction,  which,  in  common  with 
every  member  of  my  family,  I  have  of  late  experienced.  The 
trial,  indeed,  has  been  a  very  hard  one  upon  my  feelings,  and 
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continues  to  be  so;  but  it  is  our  duty  to  submit  with  re- 
signation to  the  all-disposing  hand  of  Providence,  and  I 
hope  I  endeavour  to  bear  my  share  as  a  Christian  ought; 
though,  I  will  own  to  you,  it  does  depress  my  spirits  very 
considerably.  Although,  generally  speaking,  I  have  made  it 
a  rule  to  admit  no  visitors,  but  upon  business,  since  the  period 
when  so  much  afflictidn  has  rallen  to  our  lot,  (  shall  be 
happy  to  receive  you ;  but  as  I  cannot  speak  with  any  cer- 
tainty as  to  my  movements,  until  I  see  the  result  of  Thursday 
next,  I  must  suspend,  until  after  that  day,  fixing  the  time 
foB  receiving  you ;  but  I  trust  that  delay  will  enable  you  to 
bring  my  protege,  young  Boyd,  with  you,  your  uniform 
kindness  to  whom  claims  my  warmest  acknowledgments; 
and  if  you  should  wish  his  fnend,  Somerville,  to  accompany 
him  also,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  see  that  young  man  like- 
wise in  your  company."  The  remembrance,  under  circum- 
stances of  such  deep  affliction,  of  two  young  men  at  the 
military  school,  speaks  volumes  in  evidence  of  that  kindness 
of  disposition  and  that  lively  sensibihty  which  always  cha- 
racterized his  royal  highness. 

Lieutenant  Boyd  is  the  son  of  an  old  iViend  of  the  Duke 
of  Kent,  and  the  god-son  of  his  royal  highness.  When  this 
young  man  arrived  from  America  in  England,  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  the  duke  was  anxious  to  shew  to  the  son  the 
kindness  he  bore  to  the  father ;  and  with  his  usual  conscien- 
tiousness, when  his  royal  highness  confided  him  to  the 
individual  whom  he  thought  proper  more  immediately  to 
intrust  with  the  powers  of  a  guardian,  he  wrote — "  From 
the  opportunities  which  the  Duke  of  Kent  has  had  of  judging 
of  Dr.  CoUyer's  liberality,  he  feels  it  would  be  quite  a  work 
of  supererogation,  if  he  were  to  say  more  in  regard  to  his 
religious  duties,  than  that  he  places  the  fullest  reliance  on 
Dr.  CoUyer's  honour,  that  he  will  enforce  his  attendance  on 
Sundays  at  any  neighbouring  church,  or  chapel,  where  the 
Service  is  performed  according  to  the  custom  of  the  church 
of  England,  in  which  he  presumes  Edward  Boyd  to  have 
been  brought  up.**  But  when  he  understood  that  his  father 
was  a  member  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  that  the  young 
man  wished  to  be  left  free  as  to  his  choice*  of  the  place  of 
worship  which  he  should  attend,  the  duke,  with  that  sacred 
regard  which  he  always  paid  to  the  rights  of  conscience, 
complied  with  his  wishes ;  and  applauded  him  for  having,  at 
his  age,  a  preference,  as  it  appeared  to  him  to  indicate  a 
regard  to  religious  worship.  His  anxiety  for  the  moral  and 
religious  character  of  this  young  man,  proved  the  estimation 
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in  which  he  himself  held  these  great  principles.  Upon  one 
occasion,  when  a  letter  written  to  his  protege  pressed  upon 
him,  as  a  guard  against  military  temptations,  to  cultivate  a 
spirit  of  secret  and  habitual  devotion ;  and  reminded  him  that 
want  of  time  could  be  no  apology — for  that  five  minutes, 
morning  and  evening,  which  every  one  might  command, 
would  suffice  to  acknowledge  his  dependence  upon  God,  and 
to  implore  the  continuance  of  his  favour  and^  protection — it 
was  passed  to  his  royal  highness  for  his  approbation,  who, 
when  he  had  read  it,  observed  with  the  deepest  seriousness, 
^^  You  indeed  leave  us  without  excuse !"  His  conduct,  as  to 
the  unalienable  rights  of  conscience,  was  uniform  and  con- 
sistent. He  once  remarked,  "  It  is  not  only  every  man's 
rights  but  it  is  absolutely  his  duty,  to  judge  for  himself  in 
matters  of  religion ;  and  he  who  is  detected  in  trifling  on  this 
most  important  of  all  subjects,  I  coul^  not  confide  in  on  any 
other  occasion.*'  It  was  this  that  led  him  as  highly  to 
esteem  those  who  conscientiously  diiffered  from  him  in  forms 
of  worship,  as  those  who  agreed  with  him ;  and  not  to  suffer 
religious  distinctions  to  interfere  with  his  patsronage  of  any 
good  ceruse,  or  with  his  personal  friendships.  It  was  this 
diat  enabled  him,  although  a  decided  churchman,  occasion- 
ally to  hear  with  pleasure  dissenting  ministers,  and  to  attend 
without  scruple  the  places  of  worship  belonging  to  different 
denominations  of  Christians.  It  was  this  that  decided  his 
preference  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  as 
imparting  religious  instruction  without  infringing  upon  the 
sacredness  of  private  judgment,  and  as  extending  the  oenefits 
of  education  to  all  persuasions.  Lancaster's  system  received, 
therefore,  his  earliest  patronage ;  and  he  took  an  active  part 
in  modelling  it  afterwards  into  th'e  improved  form  in  which  it 
now  exists  as  a  great  national  institution.  He  used  to  speak 
often,  and  with  great  emotion  and  delight,  of  the  visit  which 
he  paid  to  the  Borough  School,  in  company  with  his  father, 
when  that  patriotic  sentiment,  so  well  known,  dropped  from 
the  lips  of  our  late  revered  sovereign.  It  was  this  that 
induced  him  to  enter  with  such  cordiality  and  activity  into 
the  views  and  labours  of  the  Bible  Society.  It  was  this  that 
inspired  him  with  that  dignified  and  winning  eloquence  which 
he  displayed  at  public  meetings,  in  the  manly  avowal  and 
able  defence  of  these  Uberal  principles.  It  was  this  that 
decided  his  selection  of  societies,  uniformly  leading  him  to 
support  those  only  which  proceeded  upon  the  broad  basis  of 
Christian  charity.  It  was  this  also  wnich  led  him  to  with- 
draw his  patronage  from  a  highly  respectable  and  useful 
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society,  the  members  of  which  he  coi'dially  esteemed,  but 
which  had  become  exclasively  connected  with  the  estabUsh- 
ment,  ^'  My  principles,"  said  he,  '^  not  allowing  me  to  make 
any  distinction  between  one  description  of  Christians  and 
another ;  on  the  contrary,  leading  me  to  countenance  those 
institutions  alone^  the  benefits  of  which  are  extended  to  every 
denomination  of  Christians  whatsoever."  We  are  not  pre- 
suming to  offer,  any  opinion  upon  this  change,  or  upon  the 
plans  of  the  society,  but  we  produce  these  facts  as  illustrative 
of  the  perfect  consistency  of  the  principles  of  the  Duke  of 
Kent.  During  his  connexion  with  that  institution,  he  ex- 
pressed some  anxiety  lest  too  much  of  a  spirit  of  proselytism 
might  prevail,  and  tne  advantages  which  tne  society  held  out 
be  considered  as  lures,  or  its  arguments  be  construed  into 
denunciations.  To  guard,  so  far  as  in  his  power,  against 
such  misconstruction,)  and  at  the  same  time  distincdy  to 
express  his  own  views,  he  dictated  the  following  note :  *^  As 
a  Christian,  his  royal  highness  certainly  cannot  object  to  the 
general  promulgation  of  the  Christian  religion ;  but  what  he 
maintains  should  form  the  basis  of  preaching  and  teaching  is, 
the  language  of  invitation  to  others  to  accept  the  mild  and 
pure  doctrines  of  Christianity,  not  of  denmiclation  against 
those,  who  from  birthy  prejudice^  or  education ^  have  adopted  a 
different  faith.  If  the  Jews  choose  to  receive  your  tracts,  or 
hear  ther  Gospel  preached,  let  the  winning  character  of  the 
true  Christian,  with  the  sterling  principles  he  professes,  be 
the  only  lures  made  use  of  to  settle  his  wavering  faith ;  but 
when  spontaneously  ^'xect  in  his  determination  to  adopt  the 
Christian  religion^  let  him  receive  the  protection  of  the 
London  Society,  against  the  oppression  of  those  who  would 
then  view  him  as  an  outcast.  His  royal  highness  can 
encourage  no  conduct  that  would  appear  like  thrmting  the 
Christian  doctrines  into  the  very  heart  of  the  synagogue ;  but 
if  the  general  support  and  spread  of  the  Christian  faith 
extends  its  influence  into  the  boisom  of  their  church,  his  royal 
highness  would  hail  the  circumstance  as  auspicious  to  an 
erring  race  of  mankind ;  and  view  it  as  the  dawn  of  that 
period,  wHich  will  gather  together  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
under  one  head  and  one  church." 

In  the  animated  discussions  which  took  place,  in  the  house 
of  lords,  previous  to  the  appointment  of  his  present  majesty 
to  the  hi^h  office  of  recent  of  these  realms,  during  the 
lamented  mcapacity  of  his  royal  father,  the  Duke  of  Kent 
most  cordially  joined  with  all  the  members  of  his  illustrious 
house,  iu  opposing  every  parliamentary  restriction  upon  the 
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exercise  of  Amctions,  Mrhich-^upDorted  by  a  most  nume- 
rous and  respectable  minority  of  botn  houses — ^they  conceived 
necessarily  to  devolve,  in  right  of  his  birth,  upon  the  heir 
apparent  to  the  crown^  being,  as  he  then. was,  of  full  age. 
We  accordingly  find  his  name,  with  that  of  the  rest  of  me 
royal  dukes^  in  the  list  of  the  minority,  who,  on  the  23d  of 
December,  1810,  unsuccessfully  opposed  the  second  resolu- 
tion ^transmitted  from  the  commons,  asserting  the  right  of 
the  two  houses  of  parliament  to  provide  for  supplying  the 
defect  of  the  personal  exercise  of  the  royal  authonty.  He 
afterwards  signed  a  strong  protest  against  this  resolution,  to 
which  were  also  affixed  the  names  of  all  the  royal  dukes, 
except  York  and  Cambridge,  and  of  two-and-thirly  other 
peers.  To  the  third  resolution,  asserting  the  right  of  parlia- 
ment to  determine  by  what  means  the  royal  assent  should  be 
given  to  such  bill  as  should  be  introduced  for  regulating 
the  exercise  of  the  powers  and  authorities  of  the  crown, 
during  the  continuance  of  his  majesty's  indisposition.  Lord 
Holland,  in  a  most  argumentative  and  masterly  speech, 
moved  an  cUnendment,  consisting  of  a  simple  request  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  take  upon  himself  the  exercise  of  those 
powers  and  authorities,  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of 
the  king,  during  the  continuance  of  his  majesty's  illness. 
In  support  of  this  amendment,  the  Duke  of  Sussex  de- 
liverea  a  speech  equally  creditable  to  his  head  and  heart, 
full  of  sound  constitutional  principles  and  powerful  reasoning ; 
,  but,  though  seconded  by  the  Duke  of  York,  he  vainly 
attempted  to  urge  its  adoption  by  the  house.  His  name, 
together  with  those  of  the  Duke  of  Kent  and  of  all  the  royal 
jfamily,  stands  at  the  head  of  a  minority  pf  seventy-four  peers 
who  supported  this  amendment ;  and,  with  those  of  all  his 
royal  brothers,  was  afterwards  affixed  to  a  most  forcible  pro- 
test against  its  rejection,  and  to  a  still  stronger  one  against 
the  resolution  for  which  it  was  proposed  to  be  substituted. 
To  the  latter,  the  names  of  the  seven  royal  dukes  stood  alone 
at  the  foot  of  the  boldest  of  the  four  reasons  assigned ;  and 
which,  amongst  other  things,  asserted,  that  '^  if  the  assent  is 
given  to  the  decision  of  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  without 
any  person  being  empowered  to  give  or  withhold  at  his 
discretion  that  assent,  it  is  in  substance  the  assent  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  legislature  to  their  own  act ;  and  it  can 
neither  deserve  the  name,  nor  obtain  the  authority  of  the 
assent  of  the  king,  or  of  any  person  representing,  in  his 
behalf,  the  third  branch  of  the  legislature."  This  certainly 
is  strong  language ; — these  undoubtedly  are  bold  sentiments ; 
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but,  without  wishing  to  revive  a  controversy  long  since  b^ed 
in  oblivion,  we  cannot  avoid  expressing^  en  passant,  our  opi- 
nion,  that  the  view  taken  of  this  proceeding  by  those  il~ 
lustiious  individuals,  who  thus  felt  and  thus  spoke,  was  far 
more  correct  and  constitutional  than  that  of  their  triumphant 
opponents.  They,  however,  had  a  party  purpose  to  answer 
in  the  measures  which  they  instituted  and  carried,  and  hap- 
pily no  great  practical  evil  resulted  from  their  adoption.  That 
great  evil  was  apprehended,  is  evident  from  the  very  strong 
opposition  excited  in  both  houses,  and  which,  in  the  upper 
one,  was  for  a  while  successful ;  an  amendment  of  Lord 
Lansdown,  for  striking  out  that  part  of  the  first  of  the 
resolutions,  on  which  the  regency  bill  was  formed,  which 
gave  the  administration  of  the  royal  authority  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  ^'  subject  to  such  limitations  and  restrictions  as 
shall  be  provided,"  being  carried  by  106,  against  102  voices. 
Amongst  the  majority  was  the  Duke  of  Kent,  and  the  whole 
of  the  male  branches  of  the  royal  family ;  but  their  victory 
availed  them  nothing,  as  the  lower  house,  by  a  very  small 
majority,  agreed  to  several  important  restrictions  on  the 
powers  of  uie  regent.  Lord  Liverpool,  on  the  same  night, 
succeeded'  in  a  motion  to  restore  the  words  rejected  in  the 
first  resolution ;  the  opposition  declining  to  divide  the  house 
in  support  of  a  vote,  wnich  would  be  inconsistent  with  those 
which  they  had  just  passed. 

This  was  the  most  active  and  the  most  important  period  of 
the  Duke  of  Kent's  parliamentary  life ;  for  though  he  seldom 
spoke  in  the  senate,  we  find  him  twice  addressing  the  house 
d!aring  the  eventful  session  of  1810-1 L  The  first  time  was 
on  the  5th  of  January,  1811,  when  he  opposed  the  admission 
of  proxies  on  a  question  of  such  vital  importance  as  that  of 
supplying  the  fimctions  of  the  highest  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture ;  the  second  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month,  when, 
protesting  against  all  restrictions  upon  the  regent,  he  de- 
clared his  intention  of  voting  for  their  continuance  for  six, 
rather  than  for  twelve  months,  as  the  lesser  of  two  most 
serious  evils.  In  this  course  he  was  supported  by  the  other 
royal  dukes,  with  whom  he  had  previously  concurred  in  sign- 
ing, on  the  7th  of  January,  a  protest  against  the  resolution  of 
thei  house,  for  issuing  money  from  the  exchequer  for  the 
service  of  the  army  and  navy,  on  the  warrant  of  the  two 
houses  of  parliament  alone ;  declaring,  as  they  and  the  fifteen 

Seers  who  signed  after  them  there  did^  th^t  this  unprece- 
ented  and  unconstitutional  measure  might  have  been  avoided, 
without  injury  to  the  public  service,  by  resorting  to  the  mode 
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of  proceeding  sanctioned  by  out  ancestors^  inlGSS,  namely^ihilt 
of  an  address  to  his  royal  highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  praying 
him  to  take  upon  himself  the  civil  and  mititary  administration 
of  affairs,  and  the  disposal  of  the  public  revenue,  until  the 
means  of  supplying  the  defect  in  the  exercise  of  the  royal 
authority  should  be  finally  adjusted.  With  the  rest  of  Ms 
illustrious  family,  who  throughout  this  painful  business  pro* 
ceeded  with  a  cordiality,  a  vigour,  and  an  unanimity  which 
does  them  honour,  his  royal  highness  was  in  the  majority  of 
107  to  98,  who  carried  Lord  Lansdown's  amendment  to  the 
resolution  respecting  the  royal  household,  which  by  that 
amendment  was  placed  less  exclusively  under  the  direction 
of  the  late  queen  than  the  ministers  had  intended  it  to  be. 

•  His  royal  highness  took  a  part  in  the  celebrated  debate  of 
the  1st  of  July,  1812,  on  the  motion  of  Marquess  Wellesley, 
pledging  the  house  of  peers,  in  the  next  session  of  parlia- 
ment, to  take  into  its  most  serious  consideration  the  state  of 
the  laws  affecting  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  with  a 
viev^  to  such  a. final  and  conciliatory  adjustment  as  might  be 
conducive  to  the  peace  and  strength  of  the  united  kingdom, 
to  the  stability  of  the  Protestant  establishment,  and  to  the 
general  satisfaction  and  concord  of  all  classes  of  his  majesty's 
subjects.  In  support  of  that  motion,  his  royal  highness 
shortly,  but  powerfully  expressed  his  anxious  and  warmest 
wishes,  that  when  this  subject  came  into  diiScussion,  it  would 
be  treated  not  s6  much  as  a  Catholic,  as  a  conciliatory  ques- 
tion ;  declared  his  firm  conviction  of  the  right  of  the  petitioners 
to  the  removal  of  the  civil  disabilities  by  which  they  were 
aggrieved,  and  avowed  his  persuasion  that  such  removal  was 
the  first  general  measure  by  which  the  amelioration  of  Ireland 
could  be  effected.  "  I  think,"  he  added,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
a  liberal  and  enlightened  patriot,  whose  vrishes  to  do  good  are 
not  confined  to  the  isle  that  gave  him  birth,  ^'  that  the  situa* 
tion  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  community,  in  that  part  of  the 
united  kingdom,  have  long  and  loudly  called  for  legislative 
relief;  and  I  hope  that  the  present  question  wiH  be  followed 
by  the  proposal  of  other  measures  for* remedying  the  OTiev;- 
ances  under  which  the  poor  of  Ireland  now  labour.  With 
this  view,  as  well  as  that  of  conciliation,  I  now,"  said  hi6 
royal  highness,  in  concluding  his  speech,  "  for  the  first  tim$ 
express  the  sentiments  which  I  have  long  entertained  on  th^ 
subject,  and  feel  happy  in  supporting  the  motion  of  the  nobl^ 
marquess."  As  far  as  the  success  of  the  motion  was  con* 
cemed,  that  support  was  given,  however,  in  vain ;  a  majority 
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of  a  smgle  voice  — the  numbers  bieing  126  agadnst  126  — 
defefvaining  against  the  pledge. 

Here>  however^  we  must  pause ;  the  quantity  of  materids 
in  our  hands  rendering  it  impossible  that  we  should  finish  the 
memoir  in  the  present  Number,  without  excluding  a  whole 
department  of  our  Work.  We  shallconclude  it  in  our  next, 
trusting  that  the  importance  of  the  subject  wiU  excuse  * 
deviation  from  our  usual  plan. 

4"'  ^ 
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PART  11. 


Manures — Tillage — Weeds^^Harvests-^Drawbacks  on  Culti- 
vation— Mode  of  preparing  Corn, 

The  application  of  manures  to  the  soil,  the  returning  to 
the  grouna  that  which  was  taken  from  it,  "  dust  to  dust," 
{Gen,  iii.  19.)  is  probably  coeval  with  agriculture,  or  the  curse 
upon  the  m.*ound.    That  manure  was  used  by  the  Israelites,  it 
is  not  perhaps  necessary  to  bring  any  texts  to  prove.    Not, 
however,  to  advance  any  thing  but  upon  some  foundation, 
the  parable  of  the  barren  fig-tree  may  be  mentioned,  in  which 
the  dresser  of  the  vineyard  says  to  his  lord,  '^  Let  it  alone 
jbbis  year  also,  till  I  shall  di^  about  it,  and  dung  it;"  {Luke, 
xiii..  8.)  and,  also,  {Prov,  xiv.  4.)  "  Where  no  oxen  are,  the 
crib  is  clean ;  but  much  increase  is  by  the  strength  of  the 
ox :"  that  is,  where  there  are  no  oxen  in  the  stall;  at  the  crib, 
all  is  clean.;  but  there  is  much  increase  of  produce  from:  the 
sjbrength  which  is  contained  in  the  dung  of  the  ox.     And 
Moab  is  threatened,  {Jsa,  xxv.  10.)  that  he  "  shall  be  trodden 
4own,-^even  as  straw  is  trodden  down  for  the  dunghill.'**  Of 
the  particular  kinds  of  manure,  and  the  modes  of  applying  it, 
but  little  can  be  collected  firom  Scripture.   The  Israelites  had 
compaxativfgly  few  horses  and  few  swine,  two  sources  of 
jBxcjBllent  ptrong  manure.    The  chipf  of  their  animals  were 
oxen^  or  of  the  px  kind,  asses,  camels,  dromedaries,  sheep, 
and  goats,  of  which  more  will  be  said  wh^n  we  coma  to  treat 
q(  fheir  live  stock.    The  dung  of  the  cow  and  of  ti^e  camel 
was  sometimes  used  as  firing,,  and  the  dung  of  the  sacrifices, 
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which  must  have  been  considerable,  was  ordered  to  be'  burnt. 
(Exod,  xxix.  14.)  We  hear,  however,  frequently  of ;  the 
dunghill,  (1  Sam.  n.  8.  Ezra,  vi.  11.  Lam.  iv,  6.  Van.  ii.  6. 
iii.  29.)  and  the  draught  house ;  (2  Kings,  x.  270  and  there 
was  a  particular  gate  at  Jerusalem,  called  the  dung  gate,  at 
which  the  dung  was  carried  out.  (Neh.  ii.  13.  iiL  13,  14. 
xii.  31.)  It  does  not  appear  that  sheep  were  used  for  folding 
upon  the  arable  land,  as  we  use  them  in  England ;  out  the 
folds  were  principally  houses,  or  enclosures  walled  round,  to 
^ard  them  from  beasts  of  prey  by  night,  or  from  the  scorch- 
mg  heats  of  noon :  "  He  that  entereth  not  by  the  door  into 
the  sheep-fold,  but  cUmbeth  up  some  other  way,  the  same  is 
a  thief  and  a  robber.  But  he  that  entereth  in  by  the  door/is 
the  shepherd  of  the  sheep.  To  him  the  porter  openeth ;  and 
the  sheep  hear  his  voice :  and  he  calleth  his  own  sheep  by 
name,  and  leadeth  them  out.  And  when  he  putteth  forth  his 
own  sheep,  he  goeth  before  them,  and  the  sheep  follow  him : 
for.thev  know  his  voice.  And  a  stranger  will  tkejr  skxI 
follow,  but  will  flee  from  him :  for  they  know  not  th^  voice  of 
strangers.*'  (John,  x.  1 — 6.)  This  is  a  very  curious  passage 
on  the  economy  of  sheep.  The  fold  was  sometimes  on  a  high 
mountain,  and  in  the  pasture :  ''  I  will  feed  them  io.  a  good 

}>asture,  and  upon  the  high  mountains  of  Isiiael  shall  tbeix 
bids  be:  there  shall  they  lie  in  a  good  fold,,  and  in.  a  fat 
pasture  shall  they  feed  upon  the  mountains  of  Israel."  (Ezek. 
xxxiv.  14.)  "  Tell  me  —  where  thou  feedest,  where  thou 
makest  thy  flock  to  rest  at  noon ;  for  why  should  I  b^  as  one 
that  turneth  aside  by  the  flocks  of  thy  companions.?  If  thou 
know  not,  —  go  thy  way  forth  by  the  footsteps  of  the  flock, 
and  feed  thy 'kids  beside  the  shepherd's  tents."  {Cant.  1^7,.  8.) 
And  yet  the  fold  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  as  easily  set 
and  taken  up  as  a  tent,  as  Isaiah,  (xiii.  20.)  speakiog  of 
the  destruction  of  Babylon,  says,  ^'  It  shall  never  be  in- 
habited, neither  shall  it  be  dwelt  in  (vom  generation  to 
generation :  neither  shall  the  Arabian  pitch  tent  tluare  i  nei- 
ther shall  the  shepherds  make  their  fold  there."  The  per- 
manent folds  were  probably  emptied  out  a3  manure  fi^om  time 
to  time. 

There  was  a  custom  enjoined  to  the  Israelites,  while 
encamped  in  the  wilderness,  which,  whether.it  waa  continued 
when  they  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  ok  no$,  was  certainly 
very  conducive  both  to  general  cleanliness  of  appearance  and 
wholesomeness,  and  likewise  must  haye  contriouted  to  the 
fertility  of  the  soil.  {DetU.  xxiii.  13 .>  If  the  dove*s  dung, 
mentioned  2  Kings,  vi.  25.  were  really  $uch,  then  it  was 
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probably  preserved  as  manure,  as  it  is  a  yery  excellent  one^ 
and  especially  for  flax.  We  do  not  learn  how  their  flax^  was 
prepared;  but,  if  it  was  by  steeping,  and  then  spreading  it  on 
the  grass  to  dry,  the  foul  water  wmch  drained  nrom  it  was  an 
excellent  manure  for  the  pasture.  A  great  sodrce  of  fertility 
to  a  part  of  the  land  of  Israel  must  have  been  the  annual 
overflowing  of  the  river  Jordan,  by  the  melting  of  the  snow 
on  the  mountains  of  Lebanon ;  when  the  trnui,  or  what  we 
sometimes  call  warpf  must  have  served  as  a  valuable  ar* 
rigation  and  top  dressing,  to  the  pasture  especially.  When 
the  Israelites,  on  their  entrance  into  the  land  of  promise, 
came  to  the  river  Jordan,  in  order  to  pass. through  it,  which, 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  former  part  of  our  Essay,  was  on  the 
tenth  day  of  the  first  month,  just  before  the  passover  and 
barley  harvest,  we  are  told  that  "  Jordan  overfloweth  all  hb 
banks  all  the  time  of  harvest."  (Josh.  iii.  16.)  This  over- 
flowing would,  of  course,  dislodge  all  the  animals  n^ch 
harboured  in  the  woods  and  thickets  on  its  banks;  and, 
accordingly,  it  is  said  of  Nebuchadnezzar  coming  up  against 
Edom,  "  Behold  he  shall  come  up  like  a  lion  from  the  swel- 
ling of  Jordan  against  the  habitation  of  the  strong/'  (Jerem. 
xlix.  19.)  On  the  subsiding  of  the  wftter,  probably,  seed  was 
sown  upon  some  of  the  wet  soft  ground  so  left;  in  allusion  to 
which  Solomon  says,  "Cast  thy  bread,''  or  com,  or  seed, 
"  upon  the  waters :  for  thou  shalt  find  it"  again  with  interest 
*'  after  many  days."  (Eccles.  xi.  1.)  And  Isaiah,  promising  a 
time  of  peace  and  plenty,  says  (xxxii.  20.)  "  Blessed  are  ye 
that  sow  beside  all  waters,  and  send  forth  thither  the  feet  of 
the  ox  and  the  ass." 

Brown,  speaking  of  the  overflowing  of  the  Nik,  tells  us, 
"  After  the  waters  of  the  Nile  are  withdrawn,  the  Egyptians, 
in  October  and  November,  sow  their  seed  among  the  mud, 
which  being  trampled  down  by  the  swine,  which  they  allow 
to  range  among  it ;  or  covered  by  other  like  careless  methods, 
brings  forth  a  plentiful  crop.*' 

That  salt  was  used  as  a  manure  is  evident  ;^our  Lord  says, 
"  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth ;  but,  if  the  salt  have  lost  nis 
savour,  wherewith  shall  it  be.  salted  ?  it  is  thenceforth  good 
for  nothings  but  to  be  cast  out,  and  to  be  trodden  under  foot 
of  men."  {Matt.  v.  13.)  "  Salt  is  ^ood ;  but,  if  the  salt 
have  lost  his  savour,  wherewith  shall  it  be  seasoned  ?  It  is 
neither  fit  for  the  land,  nor  yet  for  the  dunghill ;  but  men 
cast  it  out."  (Luke,  xiv.  34, 36.)  Whence  it  may  be  inferred, 
that  it  was  sometimes  sown  by  itself  on  the  land,  and  some-^ 
times  mixed  in  the  dunghill  to  promote  putrefection,  and 
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lend  its  saline  particles^  as  it  is  recommended  to  be  used  in 
this  comitry  at  this  time.     Salt  was  probably  procured  from 
the  Dead  Sea,  or  Lake  Asphaltites  *,  and  from  rocks  or  pits 
of  salt  in  "  the  Valley  of  Salt,"  mentioned  2  Sam.  viii.  13. 
and  another,  2  Kings,  xiv.  7. ;  for,  that  these  were  different 
Tallies  seems  evident,  as  the  former  was  in  Syria  and  the 
-  latter  in  Edom.    Maundrel  visited  a  ^'  valley  of  salt,  which  is 
about  four  hours  from  Aleppo ;"  (see  the  end  of  his  Journey, 
p.  9.)  and  which  was,  probably,  the  same  with  the  former. 
He  says,  "  Along  on  one  side  of  the  valley,  viz.  that  towards 
Gibul,  diere  is  a  small  precipice,  about  two  men's  lengths, 
occasioned  by  the  continual  taking  away  the  salt ;  and  in  this 
you  may  see  how  the  veins  of  it  lie.     I  oroke  a  piece  of  it,  of 
which  that  part  which  was  exposed  to  the  rain,  sun,  and  air, 
though  it  had  the  sparks  and  particles  of  salt,  yet  it  had 
perfectly  lost  its  savour,  as  in  Matt.  v.    The  inner  part^ 
which  was  connected  to  the  rock,  retained  its  savour,  as  I 
found  by  proof."  Brown  (article  salt)  tells  us,  "  HaUifax  says, 
tEere  is  a  valley  covered  with  salt  that  reaches  from  Tadtnor 
to  the  east  border  of  Idumea :  but  whether  David  smote  the 
Edomites  in  the  north,  and  Amaziah  smote  them  in  the 
south  part  of  this  valley,  we  shall  not  determine."    It  may, 
however,  I  think,  be  affirmed,  that  the  valley,  or  north  end 
of  the  valley,  near  Tadmor,  is  not  the  same  that  Maimdrel 
visited ;  and.  it  was  not  the  Edomites,  but  the  Syrians,  that 
David  smote.    Brown  adds,  "  It  appears  the  Greeks  of  Syria 
had  ,salt'pits  on  the  west  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  north  border 
of  Edom,  and  where  possibly  the  valley  of  salt  was,  (2  Sam. 
viii.   13.   2  Kings,  xiv.  7.)"     Probably  there  were  several 
valleys  of  salt  in  Canaan  and  the  neighbouring  territories. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  inferred,  from  {Ezek.  xlvii.  II.)  ''  the  miry 
places  thereof,  and  the  marshes  thereof,  shall  not  be  healedf, 
they  shall  be  given  to  salt,"  that  it  was  sometimes  procured 
from  salt  pans  made  in  the  salt  marshes.     In  lar^e  quantities 
salt  did  not  benefit,  but  produced  sterility,  as  it  was  a  part 
of  the  threat  of  God  by  Moses  to  the  children  of  Israel,  if 
they  were  disobedient,  ^*  that  the  generation  to  come  of 
your  children  that  shall  rise  up  after  you,  and  the  stranger 
that  shall  come  from  a  far  land,  shall  say,  when  they  see  me 
plagues  of  that  land,  and  the  sicknesses  which  the  Lord  hath 
bod  upon  it;  and  that  the  whole  land  thereof  is  brimstone 

•  Sandys,  spjeftking  of  the  Dead  Sea,  says,  **  The  whole  countrie  have 
from  hence  their  provision  of  salt.  Seventy  miles  it  is  in  length,  and  sixteen 
over.''— <p.  142.) 
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and  salt,  and  burning,  that  it  is  not  sown,  nor  beareth,  nor 
any  grass  groweth  therein,  like  the  overthrow  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  Admah^  and  Zeboim,  which  the  Lord  overthrew 
in  his  anger  and  in  his  wrath : — ^Wherefore  hath  the  Lord 
done  thus  unto  this. land?"  {Deut,  xxix.  22^24.)  Wheii 
Abimelech  besieged  Shechem,  and  took  it,  he  ^'  slew  the 
people  that  was  therein,  and  beat  down  the  city,  and  sowed 
%t  v)ith  salt  J*  {Judges,  ix.  46.)  The  prophet  Zephaniah  (ii.  9.) 
threatens  Moab  and  Ammon  with  a  like  judgment  from  the 
Lord :  "  Surely  Moab  shall  be  as  Sodom,  and  the  children  of 
Ammon  as  Gomorrah,  even  the  breeding  of  nettles,  and  salt- 
pits,  and  a  perpetual  desolation/' 

Another  part  of  the  preparation  of  the  land  for  tillage,  was 
the  sathering  out  the  stones :  "  My  well  beloved  hath  a  vine-^ 
yard  in  a  very  fruitful  hill ;  and  he  fenced  it,  and  gathered 
out  the  stones  thereof,  and  planted  it  with  the  choicest  vine, 
and  built  a  tower  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  also  made  a  wine- 
press therein."  {Isa.  v.  1,  2.)     Mr.  Arthur  Young,  in  his  Far- 
mer's Calendar,  (March,  1820,  p.  184,)  says, "  It  has  been  often 
remarked,  and  is  a  known  fact,  that  too  much  stone  picking 
has  done  a  very  sensible  mischief,   in  many  cases  where 
picked  by  authority  of  parliament  for  turnpike  roads."     He 
then  states  an  experiment  made  in  Suffolk  upon  three  con- 
tiguous rods  of  ground,  one  of  which  was  left  with  ite  usual 
quantity  of  stones,  whilst  they  were  gathered  off  the  second 
and  put  upon  the  third,  so  that  there  were  the  usual,  the 
double,  and  the  deficient  quantity  of  stones ;  when  the  crop 
upon  the  double  proved  the  best,  and  the  deficient  the  worst. 
But  in  the  above  case  from  Isaiah  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
it  was  upon  the  first  making  of  a  vineyard  on  the  side  of  a 
hill  or  mountain,  when  the  stones  were,  probably,  very  large 
ones,  which  had  been  shivered  and  rolled  down  from  the 
higher  parts ;  in  which  case  it  would  certainly  be  advisable 
to  gather  them  up,  and  they  would  serve  for  the  fence,  or 
wall,  as  is  the  practice  in  our  mountainous  districts  at  this 
time.     As  Solomon  observes,  *'  To  every  thing  there  is  a 
season,  and  a  time  to  every  purpose  under  the  heaven;  — a 
time  to  cast  away  stones,  and  a  time  to  gather  stones  tOr 
gether."    (Eccles.  iii.  1,  5.)     Elisha  thus  commanded  the 
Israelites  to  punish  the  Moabites:  ^^  Ye  shall  smite  every 
fenced  city,  and  every  choice  city,  and  shall  fell  every  good 
tree,  and  stop  all  wells  of  water,  and  mar  every  good  piece  of 
land  with  stones-"  (2  KingSy  iii.  19.)    "  And  they  beat  down 
the;cities,"  we  are  afterwards  told,  "  and  on  every  good  piece 
of  land  cast  every  man  his  stone,  and  filled  it,"  8ic.  (iii.  26;)  ' 
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The  first  mention  of  the  plough  is  in  Deut.  xxii.  10.,  where 
it  is  forbidden  the  Israelites  to  plough  with  an  ox  and  an  ass 
together,  a  plain  intimation  that  it  had  been  customary  with 
them,  with  the  heathens,  or  both,  to  do  so.  The  plough 
seems  to  have  been  made  with  a  share  and  a  coulter,  pro- 
bably not  very  unUke  that  of  our  days.  (1  Sam,  xiii.  20,  21. 
Isd.  ii.  4,  Joely  iii.  10.  Mk.  iv.  3.)  We  read  (Gen.  xxvi.  12.) 
of  Isaac  sowing  land  in  the  country  of  the  Philistines,  and 
receiving  *'  in  the  same  year  an  hundred  fold ;"  and  that  he 
became  very  great,  '^  for  he  had  possession  of  flocks,  and 
possession  of  herds,  and  great  store  of  servants."  (/6.13.)  One 
employment  of  these  servants,  we  learn,  was  to  dig  wells.  So 
that,  whether  the  ground  which  produced  Isaac's  com  was 
cultivated  by  the  plough  or  the  spade,  seems  very  doubtful. 

Maundrel,  in  tne  place  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
befojre,  when  he  saw  the  people  sowing  cotton,  says,  "  'Twas 
observable  that  in  ploughing  they  used  goads  of  an  extra- 
ordinary size.  Upon  measuring  of  several,  I  found  them 
about  eight  feet  long,  and  at  the  bigger  end  six  inches  in 
circumference.  They  were  armed  at  the  lesser  end  with  a 
sharp  prickle  for  driving  the  oxen,  and  at  the  other  end  with 
a  small  spade,  or  paddle  of  iron,  strong  and  massy,  for 
cleansing  the  plough  from  the  clay  that  encumbers  it  in 
working.  May  we  not  from  hence  conjecture,  that  it  was 
with  such  a  goad  as  one  of  these  that  Sham^ar  made  that 
prodigious  slaughter  related  of  him,  (Judges^  in,  31.)?  I  am 
confident  that  whoever  should  see  one  of  these  instruments, 
would  judge  it  to  be  a  weapon,  not  less  fit,  perhaps  fitter 
than  a  sword,  for  such  an  execution.  Goads  of  this  sort  I 
saw  always  used  hereabouts,  and  also  in  Syria:  and  the 
reason  is,  because  the  same  single  person  both  drives  the 
oxen,  and  also  holds  and  manages  the  plough ;  which  makes 
it  necessai^y  to  use  such  a  goad  as  is  above  described,  to 
avoid  the  encumbrance  of  two  instruments." 

As  the  land  of  the  Israelites  was  to  rest^  or  he  f allow ^  every 
sabbatical,  or  seventh  year,  (Levrt.  xxv.  1^7.)  it  could  not 
be  broken  up  after  that  but  with  great  strength,  to  which  we 
find  allusion  in  Jerem.  iv.  3.  and  Hos.  x.  12.  The  eleventh 
verse  of  this  chapter  mentions  the  operation  of  breaking  clods, 
as  well  as  Isa.  xxviii.  24. ;  and  in  Joby  xxxix.  10.  we  read  of 
the  harrow.  In  1  Sam,  xiv.  14.  we  are  told  that  the  "  first 
slaughter  which  Jonathan  and  his  armour-bearer  made,  was 
about  twenty  men,  within  as  it  were  a  half  acre  of  landj 
which  a  yoJce  of  oxen  might  plow.**  But  Brown,  wider  the 
article  acre,  says,  "  The  Hebrew  izemed  appears  to  mean  what 
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one  plough  tilled  at  one  time/'  but  he  does  not  quote  his 
authority.  A  pair  of  good  horses  will  plough  an  EngUsh 
acre  of  good  land  in  a  day,  in  a  journey  otabout  eight  hours ; 
and  a  yoke  of  good  oxen  would  do  the  same,  or  nearly  so* 
But)  certainly,  from  the  above  passage,  it  appears  that  Aa2^ 
of  a  Jewish  acre  was  the  day's  journey  of  a  yoke  of  oxen. 
That  the  ploughman  made  a  long  day  of  it,  we  learn  from 
Luke,  xvii.  7,  8.  "  Whkh  of  you,  havmg  a  servant  plowing 
or  feeding  cattle,  will  say  unto  him  by  and  by,  when  he  is 
come  from  th,e  field,  Go,  and  sit  down  to  meat?  And  will  not 
rather  say  unto  him,  Make  ready  wherewith  I  may  sup,  and 
gird  thyself,  and  serve  me,  till  I  have  eaten  and  drunken; 
and  afterward  thou  shalt  eat  and  drink."  So  that  the  plough- 
man did  not  return  from  the  field  till  towards  supper  time, 
which  was  in  the  evening  at  the  soonest. 

The  parable  of  the  sower  presents  us  merely  with  a  picture 
of  one  sowing  broad  cast.  Our  farmers  consider  a  change  of 
seed  as  advantageous,  and  are  always  anxious  to  procure  it. 
A  similar  practice  seems  to  have  prevailed  among  tne  Israel- 
ites, and  they  prefen*ed  that  of  Lgypt  from  the  banks  of  the 
Mfe.  Isaiah,  in  "  the  burden  of  Tyre,"  says,  "  Be  still,  ye 
inhabitants  of  the  isle,  thou  whom  the  merchants  of  Zidon, 
that  pass  over  the  sea,  have  replenished.  And  by  great 
waters  the  seed  of  Sihor,  the  harvest  of  the  river,  is  her 
revenue ;  and  she  is  a  mart  of  nations."  (xxiii.  2,  3.) 

Upon  examination  and  consideration,  there  is  less  to  be 
collected  respecting  weeds  and  weeding  than  one  should  have 
supposed  from  so  copious  and  annoying  a  subject.     The 

rntaneous  production  of  thorns  and  thistles  was  a  part  of 
primal  curse  upon  the  ground,  {Gen.  iii.  18.)  and  the 
keepii^  them  under,  a  part  of  the  labour  imposed  upon  man. 
When  Solomon  "  went  by  the  field  of  the  slothful,  and  by 
the  vineyard  of  the  man  void  of  understanding ;" — y  lo,  it 
was  all  grown  over  with  thorns^  and  nettles  had  covered  the 
face  thereof^  and  the  stone  wall  thereof  was  broken  down." 
.  .{Proo.  xxiv.30,&l.).  We  read  also  oi  nettles  again,  Jsa.xxxiv. 
13.  and  Zeph.  ii.  9.  Job^  in  his  integrity,  says, ''  If  my  land 
cry  against  me,  or  that  the  furrows  likewise  thereof  com- 
plain ;  if  I  have  eaten  the  fruits  thereof  without  monejr,  or 
have  caused  the  owners  thereof  to  lose  their  life ;  let  thistles 
grow  instead  of  wheat,  and  cockle  instead  of  barley."  (xxxi. 
'28 — 40.)  In  the  parable  of  the  wheat  and  the  tares,  we  hear 
of  ^'  a  man  which  sowed  good  seed  in  his  field :  but  whil^ 
men  slept,  his  enemy  came  and  sowed  tares  among  the  . 
^heat,  and  went  his  way.     But,  when  the  blade  was  sprung 
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up^  and  1;^rought  forth  fruit,  then  appeared  the  tares  tdso* 
So  the  servants  of  the  householder  came,  and  said  unto  him. 
Sir,  didst  not  thou  sow  good  seed  in  thy  field  ?  from  whence 
then  hath  it  tares?  He  said  unto  them.  An  enemy  hath 
done  this.  The  servants  said  unto  him.  Wilt  thou  then  that 
we  go  and  gather  them  up  ?  But  he  said.  Nay ;  lest,  while 
ye  gather  up  the  tares,  ye  root  up  also  the  wheat  with  them. 
Let  both  grow  together  until  the  harvest :  and,  in  the  time 
of  the  harvest,  I  will  say  to  the  reapers,  Grather  ye  together 
first  the  tares,  and  bind  them  in  bundles  to  bum  them ;  but 
gather  the  wheat  into  my  barn/'  (Matt.  xiii.  24—30.)  A 
difficulty  here  occurs,  what  kind  of  weed  this  was,  which 
was  sowed  among  the  wheat,  and  came  up  when  the  blade 
sprung  up  and  brought  forth  fruit,  and  which  could  not  then 
be  gathered  out,  for  fear  of  pulling  up  the  wheat  with  it, 
though  it  could  be  separated  from  it  in  the  time  of  the 
harvest,  and  bound  in  separate  bundles  to  be  burnt.  Park-* 
hurst  is  of  opinion  that  Zi^avia  should  be  translated  DameU 
(Lolium  album),  or  ray-grass.  But  a  learned  writer  in  the 
Orthodox  Churchman's  Ms^azine  for  January,  1808,  (vol. 
xiv.  p.  39.)  thinks  Zizania  should  be  rendered  all  kinds  of 
weeds.  Amid  this  difference  of  opinion,  it  may  be  allowed, 
perhaps,  to  offer  a  conjecture  that  it  is  the  cockle  mentioned 
by  Job,  the  udgrostemma  Githago,  which  is  so  pernicious  as 
a  weed  among  the  standing  com,  from  its  robbing  the  land 
of  its  strengtii ;  and  so  bad  amongst  the  wheat  when  it  is 
threshed,  from  being  very  difficult  to  get  out,  and  unwhole- 
some in  the  bread  when  left  in.  This,  when  sown  with  the 
wheat,  would  appear  earlier  than  the  weeds  here  mentioned ; 
but  these  were  sown  afterwards  by  the  enetny,  perhaps  the 
dressing  of  his  own  com  saved  for  this  wicked  purpose. 
Cockle,  with  us,  if  not  very  plentiful,  is  usually  drawn  out 
from  among  the  com  when  displaying  its  beautiful  purple-red 
powers,  because  it  is  then  best  seen,  and  draws  very  easily. 
But  this  was,  probably,  a  very  full  crop,  sown  with  a  mali- 
cious design ;  and,  when  reaped,  might  be  picked  out  from 
the  wheat  as  easily  as  almost  any  weed,  and  bound  in 
bundles  to  be  burnt.  Our  threshers  usually  pick  it  from  the 
sheaves  when  they  untie  and  spread  them  out  to  be  threshed^ 
and  put  them  together  to  be  burnt,  that  the  seed  may  not 
return  upon  the  land.  The  offer  of  the  servants,  to  go  and 
gather  them  up,  looks  as  if  they  had  been  accustomed  to  weed 
me  com;  but,  on  this  extraordinary  occasion,  it  seemed 
hazardous.  The  burning  weeds  seems  to  be  a  most  im- 
portant point  in  mral  economy,  to  destroy  ilie  power  of 
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vegetation  in  the  seeds,  and  prevent  their  return  to  the 
land. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  in  the  former  part  of  this 
Essay,  in  respect  to  the  harvest  of  the  Israelites,  that,  con- 
trary to  our  practice,  the  barley  harvest  preceded  the  wheat. 
The  first  fruits  of  the  barley  haiTest  were  to  be  offered  on 
the  day  after  the  Sabbath  of  the  passover,  by  waving  a  sheaf 
before  the  Lord  in  the  tabernacle  and  the  temple.  At  this 
time  all  the  males  were  obliged  to  appear  before  the  Lord  in 
Jerusalem,  and  not  only  the  males  attended,  but  frequently 
also  women  and  children.  (I  Sam.  i.  7.  Luke,  ii.  41 — 3.)  So 
that  not  only  the  country  and  frontiers  were  left  exposed,  at 
the  express  command  of  God,  who  had  promised  especial 
protection  to  it  at  that  time ;  but  left  exposed  at  the  season 
when  the  ripe  com  was  standing  fit  to  be  cut,  as  a  greater 
temptation  to  their  surrounding  enemies.  The  feast  of  the 
passover  and  of  unleavened  bread  lasted  eight  days,  after 
which  the  barley  harvest  generally  began.  But,  whether  it 
lasted  all  the  time  till  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  seven  weeks 
after,  that  is,  six  weeks  from  the  ending  of  the  feast  of  un- 
leavened bread,  does  not  appear:  though  probably  it  did^ 
and  perhaps  the  hay  harvest  came  in  along  with  it,  during 
at  least  a  part  of  the  time.  In  this  method,  their  harvest 
lasted  much  longer  than  ours.  In  a  favourable  season,  we 
consider  a  month  as  about  the  usual  time  for  wheat,  barley, 
and  the  other  kinds  of  com.  Six  weeks  we  consider  a  long 
harvest,  and  eight  a  calamity:  but,  in  their  more  settled 
climate,  they  were  probably  less  solicitous  and  hurrying  than 
we  are.  Rain  in  harvest  with  "-them  was  a  very  unusual 
thing.  (1  Sam.  xii.  17.  2  Sam.  XTsi.  10.  Prov.  xxvi.  1.)  The 
expression  of  the  fields  being  "  white  to  harvest/'  (John, 
iv.  36.)  was  peculiarly  appropriate  with  the  Jews,  as  the 
barley  was  the  com  first  ripe  with  them,  which  is  whiter  than 
the  golden  ear  of  the  wheat.  "  The  lord  of  the  harvest,**  who 
was  to  "  send  forth  labourers  into  his  harvest,"  {Matt.  ix.  38. 
Luke,  X.  2.)  is  the  same  as  "  the  householder"  mentioned 
Matt.  xiii.  27.  xxi.  33.  and  was  the  landlord,  farmer,  or  gen- 
tleman; the  part  which  Boaz  sustained  on  his  estate  at 
Bethlehem,  and  who  was  to  give  the  word,  "  Put  ye  in  the 
sickle,  for  the  harvest  is  ripe."  {Joel,  iii.  13.  Rev.  xiv.  1^5.)* 

*  Possibly  the  golden  crown  {Rev.  xiv.  14.)  which  he  who  sat  upon  the 
white  cloud  had  upon  his  head,  was  composed  oitoheat  ears,  as  he  had  "  in  hi» 
hand  a  sharp  sickle."  The  "  crown  of  Rlory  that  fadeth  not  away,*'  men- 
tioned by  St.  Peter,  (1  Peier,  v.  4.)  which  is  promised  to  the  faithful  elders, 
ifAA^Mm  T?if  Wfnc  tf-T<^ftvov,  was  of  unMingJlozvers,  "  immortal  amaranth.'* 
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We  have,  ia  our  harvest  fields,  a  person  caQed  the  lord;  but 
he  is  of  a  very  different  description;  he  is  more  like  the 
•'  servant  that  was  set  over  the  reapers"  by  Boaz,  mentioned 
Ruth,  ii.  5.  The  lord  now  is,  in  fact,  the  foreman  of  "  the 
labourers,"  or  harvest  men.  He  calls  the  men  together  in 
the  morning,  sometimes  with  a  horn ;  he  pours  out  the  beer ; 
leads  the  way  with  the  sickle,  or  the  scythe ;  helps  himself 
first  at  meals;  and  gives  the  word  to  leave  off  work,  and  to 
rise  from  the  repast,  and  begin  work  again;  we  have  few 
householders  now,  who,  like  Boaz,  dine  with  the  reapers.  He 
is  the  first  person  at  the  harvest  supper,  where  the  master 
does  not  condescend  himself  to  preside  over  his  men. 

After  the  Jirst  fruits  and  offerings  were  paid,  the  tenth 
part,  or  tithe  of  uie  remaining  product  of  com,  cattle,  8cc. 
was  paid  in  kind  to  all  the  Levites  within  their  borders. 
The  Levites  carried  a  tenth  part  of  this  to  Jerusalem,  and 
paid  it  to  the  priests.  Of  what  remained  to  the  proprietor  a 
second  tithe  was  paid,  either  in  kind  or  money,  ana  carried 
to  Jerusalem,  for  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  and  temple  at 
the  solemn  feasts,  when  a  kind  of  love-feast  was  made,  to 
which  the  offerer  invited  his  friends  and  the  priests  and 
Levites.  This  was  done  in  the  first  and  second  after  the 
sabbatical  or  seventh  year.  But  on  the  third  year  he  carried 
it  not  to  Jerusalem,  but  spent  it  at  home  within  his  gates, 
upon  the  Levite,  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow.  This  they 
did  on  the  sixth  as  well  as  third  year,  and  therefore  it  is 
called  the  year  of  tithing.  (Levit.  xxvii.  30 — 33.  Nnmb, 
xviii.  21—32.  Deut.  xii.  6—7.  17—19.  xiv.  22—29.  xxvi. 
12,  13.)  But  some  suppose  that  the  tithe  for  the  service 
of  the  temple  was  every  year,  and  that  the  tithing  in  the  third 
year  to  the  fatherless  and  widow  was  in  additioji.  However 
burdensome  these  payments,  or  taxes,  may  appear,  the  bless- 
ing of  the  great  Giver  of  all  was  promised  in  proportion  to 
the  punctudity  of  their  discharge.  (Dei/^  xiv.  22,  23.  Prov. 
iii.  9,  10.  MaL  iii.  8 — 10.)  It  is  probable  too,  from  1  Sam. 
viii.  16 — 17.,  that  the  kings  afterwards  required  another  tenth, 
for  the  use  of  themselves  and  their  dependents. 

Another  drawback,  in  human  estimation,  upon  the  produce 
of  the  land,  was  the  sabbatical  year ^  and  the  Sabbath  of  Sab- 
baths, or  the  jubilee.  "  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  in 
Mount  Sinai,  saying.  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
say  unto  them.  When  ye  come  into  the  land  which  I  give 
you,  then  shall  the  land  keep  a  Sabbath  unt6  the  Lord.  Six 
years,  thou  shalt.^ow  thy  field,  and  six  years  thou  shalt  prune 
thy  vineyard,  and  gather  in  the  fruit  thereof;'  but  in  the 
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seretith  year  Bhall  be  a  Sabbath  of  rest  unto  the  land,  a  Sab- 
bath for  the  Lord :  thou  shalt  neither  sow  thy  field,  nor  prune 
thy  vineyard.  That  which,  groweth  of  its  own  accord  of  thy 
harvest,  thou  shalt  not  reap"  for  thy  own  private  use,  but  in 
common  with  others,  "  neither  gather  the  grapes  of  tJiy  vine 
undressed  :*'  but  share  them  in  common  wim  thy  neighbours, 
*'  for  it  is  a  year  of  rest  unto  the  land.  And  the  Sabbath  of 
the  land,"  the  fruits  of  this  sabbatical  year,  "  shall  be  meat 
for  you ;  for  thee,  and  for  thy  servant,  and  for  thy  maid,  and 
for  thy  hired  servant,  and  for  thy  stranger  that  sojoumeth 
with  thee,  and  for  thy  cattle,  and  for  the  beast  that  are  in 
thy  land,  shall  all  the  increase  thereof  be  meat."  {Levit,  xxv, 
1^7.)  "  And,  if  ye  shall  say.  What  shallwe  eat  the  seventh 
year  ?  behold,  we  shall  not  sow,  nor  gather  in  our  increase : 
Then  I  will  command  niy  blessing  upon  you  in  the  sixth 
year,  and  it  shall  bring  forth  fruit  for  three  years.  And  ye 
shall  sow  the  eighth  year,  and  eat  yet  of  old  fruit  until  the 
ninth  year ;  untu  her  fruits  come  in,  ye  shall  eat  of  the  old 
store."  {Ibid.  20—22.)  This  giving  rest  to  the  land  is  still, 
in  some  respects,  kept  up  by  us,  not  by  a  sabbatical  year, 
but  by  what  is  called  oxlt  falloreSj  in  which  one  third  of 
the*  land  rests^  or  is  not  sown^  every  year ;  so  that  in  fact 
the  vihole  land  has  its  rest  once  in  three  yearsy  or  in  half 
the  space  of  time  which  was  prescribed  to  the  Israelites. 
*'  And  thou  shalt  number  seven  sabbaths  of  years  unto 
thee,  seven  times  seven  years,  and  the  space  of  the^even 
sabbaths  of  years  shall  be  unto  thee  forty  and  nine  years. 
Then  shalt  thou  cause  the  trumpet  of  the  jubilee  to  sound,  on 
the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month;  in  the  day  of  atonement, 
shall  ye  make  the  trumpet  sound  throughout  all  your  land. 
And  ye  shall  hallow  the  fiftieth  year,  and  proclaim  liberty 
throughout  all  the  land,  unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof;  it 
shall  be  a  jubilee  unto  you ;  and  ye  shall  return  every  man 
unto  his  possession,  and  ye  shall  return  every  man  unto  his 
family.  A  jubilee  shall  that  fiftieth  year  be  unto  you :  ye 
fihall  not  sow,  neither  reap  that  which  groweth  of  itself  in  it, 
nor  gather  the  grapes  in  it  of  thy  vine  undressed.  For  it  is 
the  jubilee ;  it  shall  be  holy  unto  you:  ye  shall  eat  the  in- 
crease thereof  out  of  the  field,"  that  is,  what  it  produces  of 
itself.  {Ibid.  8—12.) 

Another  act  of  trust  in  God,  and  of  benevolence  towards 
his  poorer  fellow-creatures,  on  the  part  of  the  landlord,  was 
the  permission  to  glean.  "  And  when  ye  reap  the  harvest  of 
your  land,  thou  shalt  not  wholly  reap  the  comers  of  thy  field, 
neither  shalt  thou  gather  the  gleanings  of  thy  harvest/'  what 
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drops  down  by  chance.  ''And  thou  shalt  not  glean  thy 
vm^ard^  neither  shalt  thou  gather  every  grape  of  thy  yine- 
yard/'  single  grapes  that  do  not  grow  in  clusters;  *^  thou 
shalt  leave  them  for  the  poor  and  stranger :  I  am  the  Lord 
your  God,"  who  gave  you  this  landy  and  require  this  charity, 
and  that  you  be  ready  to  j)ity  and  do  good.  {Levit.  xix.  9, 10.) 
When  this  subject  is  again  treated,  m  Deut.  xxiv.  19,  20., 
these  particulars  are  added :  "  When  thou  cuttest  down  thine 
harvest  in  thy  field,  and  hast  forgot  a  sheaf  in  the  field,  thou 
shalt  not  go  again  to  fetch  it ;  it  shall  be  for  the  stranger,  for 
the  fatherless,  and  for  the  widow :  that  the  Lord  thy  God 
may  bless  thee  in  all  the  work  of  diine  hands.  When  thou 
beatest  thine  olive  tree,  thou  shalt  not  go  over  the  boughs 
again ;  it  shall  be  for  the  stranger,  for  the.  fatherless,  and  for 
the  widow." 

When  all  these  circumstances  and  deductions  are  duly 
considered,  it  may  truly  be  said,  that  the  nominal  owner  of 
the  land  was  not  a  proprietor,  to  ^'  take  his  ease,  to  eat, 
drink,  and  be  merry;"  (Luke,  xii.  19.)  but  a  trustee,  or 
steward,  under  God,  to  hold  it  for  the  general  good:  it  is  not 
so  much  a  gift  and  reward,  as  an  awful  charge.  *^  The  Lord 
is  good  to  all,  and  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  work's ;" 
{Psa.  cxlv.  9.)  but,  as  they  respect  temporal  blessings,  in  no 
instance  do  they  appear  more  prominent  than  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  gleaning  to  the  poor.  The  persons  who  are  the 
objects  of  this  bounty  are  such  as,  if  they  had  land,  could  not 
cultivate  it,  or  such  unthrifty  persons,  that  they  would  sell 
it ;  a  portion,  therefore,  is,  as  it  were^  held  in  trust  by  the 
richer  for  the  verypoorest  members  of  society. 

By  the  law  of  England,  the  poor  cannot  claim  a  right  to 
glean.  To  do  it  without  permission  of  the  occupier  is  a 
trespass,  and  liable  to  punishment;  and,  indeed,  even  under 
the  Jewish  dispensation,  where  the  allowing  the  poor  to 
glean  was  enjoined,  it  does  not  appear  that  an  individusd 
could  do  it  without  permission.  Ruth  said,  "  I  pray  you,  l^ 
me  glean,  and  gather  after  the  reapers  among  the  sheaves." 
(ii.  7.)  This  is  perfectly  proper  to  prevent  the  poor  from 
claiming  it  with  insolence,  as  would  too  often  be  the  case  if 
the  occupier  had  no  power  to  refuse  it,  and  as  is  too  often 
the  case  in  respect  to  the  relief  provided  for  them  by  the 
poor  rates ;  but  the  person  who  should  refuse  the  honest  and 
civil  poor  this  indulgence,  would  no  doubt  be  guilty  of  an 
act  highly  displeasing  to  God,  and  must  expect  that  God 
would  withhold  his  blessing  on  his  increase.  (Deut.  xvi.  15.) 

The  conclusion  of  harvest,  the  bringing  home  the  last  load. 
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the  harvest  home,  or  hawkey^  was  a  season  of  great  rejoicing 
with  the  Israelites,  as  it  is  with  us.  In  '^  the  burden  of 
Moab"  it»is  said,  '*  I  will  water  thee  with  my  tearsj  O 
Heahbon,  and  Elealeh:  for  the  shouting  for  thy  summer 
fruits,  and  for  thy  harvest  is  fidlen.  And  gladness  is  taken 
away,  and  joy  out  of  the  plentiful  field,  and  in  the  vineyards 
there  shall  be  no  singing,  neither  shall  there  be  shouting :  the 
treader  shall  tread  out  no  wine  in  their  presses ;  I  have  made 
their  vintage  shouting  to  cease."  (Isa.  xvi.  9,  10.)  The  joy 
of  the  Israelites  on  their  return  from  the  captivity  in  Babylon, 
is  compared  to  this  seaison  of  festivity :  "  When  the  Lord 
turned  again  the  captivity  of  Zion,  we  were  like  them  that 
dream.  Then  was  our  mouth  filled  with  laughter,  and  our 
tongue  with  singing :  then  said  they  among  the  heathen,  The 
Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  them.  The.  Lord  hath 
done  great  things  for  us,  whereof  we  are  glad.  Turn 
again  our  captivity,  O  Lord,  as  the  streams  in  the  south. 
They  that  sow  in  tears,  shall  reap  in  joy.  He  that  goeth 
forth  and  weepeth,  bearing  precious  seed,  shall  doubtless 
come  again  with  rejoicing,  bringing  his  sheaves  with  him." 
(Psa.  cxxvi.)  Nay,  the  joy  which  was  to  take  place  at  the 
advent  of  the  Messiah,  for  want  of  a  more  forcible  com- 
parison, is  likened  to  the  same  season  of  rejoicing :  '^  They 
joy  before  thee,  according  to  the  ioy  in  harvest,  and  as  men 
rejoice  when  they  divide  the  spoil.  {Isa.  ix.  3.)  And  it  is 
not  a  little  remarkable,  that  the  acclamation  which  was  made 
when  the  Messiah  entered  his  own  city,  when  ''  a  very  great 
multitude  spread  their  garments  in  the  way,"  and  ".  others 
cut  down  branches  from  the  trees,  and  strewed  them  in  the 
way ;  and  the  multitudes  that  went  before,  and  that  followed, 
cried,  saying,  Hosanna  to  the  son  of  David:  blessed  is  he 
that  Cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord:  Hosanna  in  the 
highest,"  {Matt.  xxi.  8,  9.).  is  the  very  same  that  is  used  by 
our  harvest  people  to  express  their  joy.  Huzza !  Huzza !  for 
that  it  is  a  corruption,  or  shortening,  of  Hosanna,  there  can 
be  no  doubt :  and,  if  uttered  with  proper  sentiments  of  gra- 
titude, and  piety,  and  a  proper  application,  may  be  fitly  used, 
as  "  Save,  Lord,  we  beseech  thee,"  our  perishing  bodies  with 
this  "  meat  which  perisheth,"  and  our  souls  with  that  bread 
"  which  endureth  unto  everlasting  life,  which  the  Son  of  man 
shall  give  unto  us/'  (John,  vi.  27 — 36.)  The  Scripture  gives 
us  no  account  of  the  harvest  feast,  whether  it  were  dinner,  or 
supper ;  but,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  sheep-shearings  of 
Nabaland  of  Absalom,  (1  Sam.  xxv.  36.  and  2  Sam.  xiii.  28.) 
they  were  too  often,  like  ours,  abused  by  riot  and  drunken- 
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ness.    Joy  and  feasting  are  allowable,  but  they  are  to  be 
regulated  by  the  fear  of  God. 

The  corn  being  cut/' and  carried  in  waggona  or  carts, 
(Numb.  vii.  3--8.  Isa.  v.  18.  xxviii.  27,  28.  Amos,  ii.  13.). 
was  either  laid  up  in  stacks  {Exod.xxiu  6.)  or  barm  {Matt. 
vi.  26.  xiii.  30.  Luke,  xii.  18,  24.)  and,  when  thfeshed  out, 
stored  in  granaries,  or  garners,  {Psa.  cdiv.  13.  Matt^  iii*  12.) 
David  had  "  storehouses  in  the  fields,  in  the  cities,  and  in 
the  villages,  and  in  the  castles."  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  25.) 

The  most  usual  method  of  separating  the  com  from  the 
straw  and  husk,  seems  to  have  been  by  an  ox  treading  it; 
when,  most  probably,  it  was  laid  upon  the  threshing-floor, 
and  the  ox  was  driven  round  and  round  upon  it;  in  which 
operation  the  all-bountiful  Creator  interfered,  and  expressly 
ordered,  that  the  ox  was  not  to  suffer  hunger  while  sur- 
rounded by,  and  contributing  to  plenty,  and  was  not  to  be 
muzzled,  but  allowed  to  eat.  {Deut,  xxv.  4.  1  Cor.  ix.  9. 
1  Tim.  V.  18.)  We  are  told  that  "  Gideon  threshed  wheat," 
(Judges,  vi.  11.)  as  if  he  had  been  alone,  and  threshing 
with  a  flail,  like  our  threshers.  We  are  likewise  told,  that 
at  the  plague,  on  account  of  David's  numbering  the  people, 
"  Oman,' •  or  Araunah  the  Jebusite,  **  was  threshing  wheat.'* 
(1  Chron,  xxi.  20.)  But  we  learn  also,  that  he  had  "  four 
sons  with  him,'*  and  there  were  "  oxen"  and  "  threshing 
instruments,"  with  the  wood  of  which  a  fire  was  made,  and 
the  oxen  were  offered  in  sacrifice  on  the  occasion.  (23-*— 26.) 
From  a  passage  in  Isaiah  (xxviii.  27,  28.)  it  should  seem  that 
com  was  sometimes  threshed  by  drawing  wheeb  over  it,  and 
by  horses  treading  it  out ;  and  mat  the  process  of  bmising  or 
grinding  was  carried  on  after  the  threshmg :  "  The  fitches  are 
not  threshed  with  a  threshing  instrument,  neither  is  a  cart 
wheel  tumed  about  upon  the  cummin;  but  the  fitches  are 
beaten  out  with  a  staff,  and  the  cummin  with  a  rod.  Bread 
com  is  bruised,  because  he  will  not  ever  be  threshing  it,  nof 
break  it  with  the  wheel  of  his  cart,^nor  bruise  it  with  his 
horsemen."  In  Isaiah,  xli.  16.  we  hear  of  **  a  new  sharp 
threshing  instrument  having  teeth;'*  and  in  Jmos,  i.  3.  of 
"  threshing  instmments  of  iron,**—"  that  is,**  says  Orton, 
"  j^anks  with  iron  teeth,  which  were  drawn  over  the  com.** 

The  common  mode  of  dressing  com  seems  to  have  been  by 
winnowing,  that  is,  by  making  wind  to  pass  over  it,  or  througn 
it,  to  separate  the  lighter  parts,  or  chtifff,  from  the  gram* 
Perhaps  this  term  was  derived  originally  from  vnndowingi  or 
letting  the ii7tnd  inuponthecornfromairtTidoK?;  and^wherethif 
was  not  strong  enough  to  be  effective,  by  making  an  artificial 
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^current  of  air  with  a  fanj  or  some  other  instroment.  Qod 
says  by  Isaiah,  **  Thou  shalt  thresh  the  mountains^  and  beat 
them  small,  and  shalt  make  the  hills  as  chaff.  Thou  shalt 
fan  them,  imd  the  -wind  shaU  carry  them  away,  and  the  whirl- 
wind shall  scatter  them."  (xli.  15,  16.)  Again,  *^  I  will  fa» 
them  with  a  fan  in  the  gates  of  the  land."  {Jerem.  xv.  7.)  It 
was  said  of  Christ,  by  John  the  Baptist, ''  His  fan  is  in  his 
hand,  and  he  will  diorougUy  pur^  his  floor,  and  gather  his 
wheat  into  the  gamer ;  but  he  will  bum  up  the  chaff  with 
unquenchable  fire."  {Matt.  iii.  12.  LwAe,  iii.  17.)  The  (an,  or 
winnowing  machine,  with  us,  called  sometimes  a  gig,  consists 
of  a  horizontal  beam,  or  axle,  on  an  upright  frame,  with  four 
other  horizontal  beams  at  a  distance  from  it,  to  which  th^ 
are  connected  by  a  short  perpendicular  post  at  each  ena, 
this  is  called  a  gig-^ock ;  on  each  of  these  four  horizontal 
beams  is  fixed  a  piece  of  canvass,  the  whole  length,  and 
perhaps  half  a  yard  wide ;  and  by  turning  these  round  with  a 
winch  on  the  axle,  a  strong  wind  is  generated.  The  ex- 
pression '*  whose  fan  is  in  his  hand,''  may  mean  either  some 
smaller  instmment  held  in  and  worked  by  the  hand,  or  this 
large  instmment  supported  by  a  frame,  and  merely  turned  by 
the  hand.  The  fan,  with  us,  is  a  different  thing.  '  It  is  a 
large  kind  of  semi-circular,  and  somewhat  of  a  fan-shaped 
basket,  perhaps  five  feet  wide  and  three  broad,  deepest  (about 
fourteen  inches)  in  that  part  next  the  man  who  holds  it,  and 

growing  shallower,  till  it  gets  to  nothing  on  the  opposite  side, 
om  is  sometimes  dressed  in  this,  in  small  quantities,  by 
resting  the  thick  part  on  the  knee,  and  by  tossing  it  up  re^ 
peatedly  and  quickly,  which  causes  an  air  that  carries  off  the 
lighter  parts,  and  leaves  the  dressed  grain  behind.  Wheat 
too  is  sometimes  sifted,  by  supporting  me  edge  of  one  side  of 
a  sieve  on  a  high  fork  or  stick,  while  the  opposite  side  is  held 
by  a  man ;  com  is  put  in,  which  the  man  sifts  while  another 
turns  the  winnowing  machine.  It  is  to  some  method  of  this 
kind,  perhaps,  that  our  Saviour  alludes,  when  he  says  to 
Simon  Peter, ''  Behold,  Satan  hath  desired  to  have  you,  that 
he  may  sift  you  as  wheat,*'  that  is,  subject  you  to  the  strictest 
scmtiny,  to  try  whether  you  be  really  genuine  heavy  fxf/ieat, 
or  only  light  c&z^.  In  Isaiah,  xxx.  24..  a  time  of  sucn  plenty 
is  promifi^,  that  ^'  The  oxen  and  the  young  asses  that  ear  the 
ground  shall  eat  clean  provender,  which  hath  been  winnowed 
with  the  shovel  and  with  the  fan ;"  alluding,  perhaps,  to  another 
mode  which  we  still  have  of  dressing  com,  by  throwing  it 
with  a  shonel,  with  a  sweep,  or  in  a  semi-circular  manner,  to 
a  distance,  when  the  lighter  part  falls  short,  the  com  £MIs  in 
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a  heap ;  and,  if  there  be  any  heavi^r  particles,  as  dirt,  8cc. 
they  roll  beyond. 

It  is  saioy  in  the  passage  just  quoted  iVom  Luke,  iii.  17. 
that  the  chaff  is  burnt.  On  which  Dr.  Doddridge  observes, 
''  Howsoever  it  be  certain  that  the  word  axv^  in  Greek 
authors  does  generally  signify  all  that  is  left  of  the  com  when 
the  grain  is  separatea,  including  the  straw  (see  Raphel.  An^ 
not.  ex  Xen.  in  ioc.  and  Gen.  xxiv.  25 — 32,  Septuag.),  yet  I 
apprehend  that  in  this  place  it  must  be  equivalent  to  xyovf, 
and  simify  chaff,  as  distinguished  itom  straw.*'  But,.^as  what 
we  cm  chaff,  or  the  husks  of  com,  is  likewise  useful  food,  or 
provender,  for  cattle — and  Brown  says,  that  *'  the  Hebrews* 
provender  seems  to  have  been  a  mixture  of  chopped  straw,** 
which  we  also  call  chaff,  *^  and  barley,  or  of  oats,  beans,  and 
pease,  {Gen.  xxiv.  26.  Is.  xxx.  24.)" — so,  I  should  apprehend, 
that  what  was  burnt  was  the  rubbish,  or  seeds  of  weeds,  which, 
if  they  had  been  put  upon  the  muck  heap,  and  carried  again 
upon  the  land,  would  have  vegetated,  and  multiplied  the 
nuisance. 

The  corn,  after  it  was  thus  dressed,  was  either  bruised  in  a 
mortar,  (2  Chron.  ii.  10.  Pron).  xxvii.  22.  Is.  xxviii.  28.)  a 
practice  still  used  in  Scotland  in  respect  to  barley  to  be  put 
into  soups,  where  you  may  often  see  at  the  door  of  a  cottage 
a  large  square  stone,  with  a  semi-circular  or  conical  hole  in  it, 
called  a  knocking  stone — or  else  it  was  ground  in  a  mill. 
"*  Anciently/'  says  Brown,  (article  grind,)  *'  they  had  only 
hand-mills  for  grinding  their  meal :  women  and  slaves,  sucn 
as  Samson  was  at  Gaza,  and  the  Hebrews  at  Babylon,  and 
the  Chaldeans  under  the  Persians,  were  usually  the  ^nders ; 
and  they  performed  their  work  in  the  morning,  singing  loud, 
and  ground  but  what  sufficed  for  that  day:  and  it  seems 
they  sat  behind  the  mill,  (Matt.  xxiv.  41.  Judges,  xvi.  21. 
Lam.  V.  13.  Isa.  xlvii.  2.)  None  of  the  two  millstones  were 
ever  to  be  taken  in  pledge,  as  the  want  thereof  hindered 
from  grinding  the  daily  provision  of  the  family,  Deut.  xxiv.  6. 
The  Romans  had  their  mills  driven  by  asse&t  or  slaves.  Nor 
is  it  much  above  600  years  since  windmills  were  first  brought 
from  Asia  into  Europe.  Both  the  millstones  were  hard,  and 
it  seems  especially  Uie  nethermost,  which  was  fixed ;  and  so 
the  heart  ofleviatnan  is  likened  to  a  piece  of  it,  to  represent  * 
his  undaunted  courage  and  obstinacy.  Job,  xli.  24.  The 
ceasing  of  the  sound  of  the  millstones  imported  the  placcLS 
being  turned  into  a  desolation,  Jerem.  xxv.  10.  Rev.  xviii. 
22."  The  handmill,  called  also  the  quern,  is  probably  used 
at  this  day  in  some  of  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  at 
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teast  it  Tvas  when  Mr.  Tennant  made  his  tour  amongst  them. 
In  the  accoimt  of  that  journey,  he  has  given  a  print  of  the 
quern,  with  the  "  two  women  grinding  at  the  mllj'*  {Matt, 
xsiv.  41.)  The  mill  consists  of  a  bottom,  or  nether  stone, 
fixed  \  the  upper  one  has  two  handles  or  pegs  on  each  side, 
'  which  are  hela  by  the  two  hands  of  the  women,  who  giye  it 
a  sort  of  semi*'rotatory  motion,  like  the  grinders  in  the  human 
mouth.  They  are  sometimes  small  enough  to  be  worked  by 
only  one  person.  P. 


On  the  Uses  of  Genuine  Biography. 

While  the  Louvre  remained,  in  all  its  unrivalled  magnifi* 
cence,  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  Europe,  and  decorated 
with  whatever  is  beautiful  in  all  the  arts,  won  from  time  in 
all  ages  —  it  was  doubted  whether  the  facility  afforded  the 
student,  by  the  collection  of  these  matchless  works  into  one 
place,  was  not  more  than  counterbalanced  by  circumstances 
inseparable  from  such  an  aggregation.  The  different  styles 
of  the  several  masters  destroyed  each  other,  as  to  the  effect 
which  each  would  have  produced  alone ;  or  presented  to  the 
eye  only  a  mass  of  splendid  confusion.  Pieces  of  great 
merit  were  eclipsed  by  the  neighbourhood  of  others  which 
surpassed  them;  and  many  a  production,  that  would  have 
commanded  admiration  had  it  been  seen  by  itself,  was 
neglected  and  overlooked  when  placed  in  competition  with 
hundreds  of  master-pieces,  each  of  which  had^  received  from 
{he  hand  of  time,  and  with  the  common  consent  of  nations, 
the  seal  of  immortality.  The  mind  also  was  distracted  with 
the  unbounded  variety,  and  wandered  over  the  dazzling  and 
lengthened  profusion,  not  knowing  where  to  fix,  and  unable 
to  choose  amidst  the  lavish  display  of  rival  genius.  Even 
those  works  to  which  the  palm  of  superiority  had  been 
unhesitatingly  assigned,  engaged  only  a  superficial  atten- 
tion. When  the  meditation  began  to  be  absorbed  by  one, 
another  solicited  regard :  and  the  intellectual  appetite  palled 
upon  the  exuberance  of  the  feast  provided  for  it»  Nor  was 
the  variety  without  confusion,  where  all  styles  of  execution 
and  all  subjects  were  mingled:  the  pleasure  whidi  would, 
have  been  felt,  had  each  been  contemplated  apart  from  the 
rest,  with  sdl  its  varieties  of  time,  place,  and  circiunstances, 
was  lost  in  the' absence  of  all  these;  and      as  the  elements. 
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i^oving  in  their  several  spheres,  fill  up  the  allotments  of 
their  destination  to  the  advantage  of  the  universe,  preserving 
its  harmonies  as  they  counterbalance  each  other, — ^but,  let 
loose  from  their  legitimate  boundaries,  permitted  to  invade 
the  provinces  assigned  to  each  respectively,  and  com- 
mingled, could  only  produce  chaos,  and  procure  the  ruin  of 
the  whole;  while  "  hot,  cold,  moist,  dry,  strove  for  the 
mastery,  and  to  battle  brought  their  embryon  atoms ;"  what 
could  ensue  but  eternal  anarchy,  and  the  loss  of  all  the 
beautiful  combinations .  of  material  natui*e  in  a  wild  abyss, 
composed 

^*  Of  neithersea,  nor  shore,  nor  air,  nor  fire. 
But  all  these  in  their  pregnant  causes  mix'd 
Confusedly?" 

— — such,  on  a  smaller  scale,  was  the  chaos  of  the  arts,  when 
portraits,  landscapes,  historical  delineations,  and  the  em- 
Dodied  creations  of  the  imagination,  were  all  brought  to- 
gether, and  blended  in  a  brilliant  confiisiDn.  As  it  was  not 
Eossible  to ,  arrange  with  precision  such  innumerable  and 
)tally  different  productions  of  art,  so  was  it  not  practicable 
to  assign  to  every  one  a  station  from  which  it  might  be 
advantageously  examined :  and  after  every  eflTort  to  do  justice 
\o  this  unrivalled  collection,  it  necessarily  happened  that 
s.ome  beautiful  pieces  were  cast  into  corners,  placed  above  a 
due  elevation,  or  lost  in  obscurity.  One  great  defect  attached 
to  the  whole — every  glorious  master-piece  wanted  its  own 
|)lace.  The  paintings  that  had  been  designed  for  the  uses 
of  religion,  called  for  the  twiliglit  and  solemn  architecture  of 
the  sanctuaries  from  which  they-  had  been  torn; — the  statue 
missed  its  local  combinations; — the  fragments  of  antiquity 
fequired  their  characteristic  ruins; — the  historical  pictures, 
and  the  national  monuments,,  demanded  to  be  restored  to 
their  own  palaces  and  their  native  stations,  while  they  told 
of  transactions  foreign  to  the  people  by  whom  they  had  beeii 
Forcibly  appropriated.  These  were  circumstances  which,  in 
the  estimation  of  taste  and  ij^ral  feeling,  outweighed  the 
advantage  arising  from  the  accumulation  of  whatever  was 
magnificent  and  glorious  in  one  place,  and  which  rendered 
the  Louvre,  so  far  as  the  arts  were  concerned,  the  repository 
of  the  world. 

[  Tl^epe  facts  are  applicable  to  the  subject  before  us.  History 
may  be  compared  to  this  splendid  assemblage  of  all  that  is 
great  and  striking :  Biography  is  the  selection  of  a  single 
l^iecei^  the  minutest  beauty  or  defect  of  which  cannot,  there- 
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fore,  escape  detection.    History  brings  the  human  character 
before  ns  m  a  variety  of  sitnations,  and  as  many  forms :  but 
there  are  too  many  actors  to  suffer  us  distinctly  to  trace  the 
representation,     llie  passions  of  the  individual,  with  his 
interests,  are  merged  in  the  greater  concerns  of  nations;  and 
he  appears  and  disappears  alternately,  as  he  is  connected 
with  them.    Upon  the  plot,  therefore,  our  attention  is  fixed, 
rather  than  upon  the  actors  in  it ;  we  feel  no  further  interest 
in  the  individual  than  as  he  contributes  to  the  general  design; 
and  in  his  absence,  as  another  fills  his  place,  ne  is  forgotten. 
The  imposing  grandeur  of  the  whole  not  onlv  withdraws  our 
attention  from  that  which,  to  be  accurately  known^  must  be 
closely  and  minutely  examined ;  but  a  false  light  is  cast  upon 
that  which  is  really  seen.    The  vices  of  the  individual  are 
often  lost  in  the  elevation  of  his  rank;  and  the  splendour  of 
his  achievements,  in  connexion  with  the  great  political  events 
which  form  the  principal  subject  of  history,  surrounds  him 
with  an  unreal  glory.    Our  attention  is  also  distracted,  be- 
cause divided,  in  the  diversified  objects  presented  in  history. 
Men  of  all  ranks,  of  all  characters,  of  all  professions,  of  all 
talents,  pass  and  repass  before  us — we  are  bewildered  with 
courts,  apd  senates,  and  camps,  and  battles — and  are  hurried 
from  scene  to  scene,  differing  in  themselves,  with  a  rapidity, 
which,  while  it  delights,  exnausts ;  and  leaves  nothing  upon 
the  memory  or  the  heart,  but  a  few  general  traces,  while  the 
delicate  sti*okes  of  humanity  were  either  not  impressed,  or 
have  been  e^ced  by  the  succession  of  events.     It  is  granted, 
that  as  human  nature  is  shewn  on  a  larger  scale,  and  id  a 
variety  of  personages,  we  obtain  a  more  extended  vision  of 
it ;  but  what  is  gained  in  compass  is  lost  in  accuracy :  we 
have  a  wide  prospect,  on  which  the  eye  expatiates  with  in*> 
conceivable  pleasure,  diough  it  finds  no  one  object  on  which  tQ 
repose :  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  as  a  whole,  is  taken  in  at 
a  glance;  but  ten  thousand  parts  out  of  which  that  whole  is 
constituted,  and  which  essentially  contribute  to  its  harmony, 
are  unheeded  in  the  surrounding  immensity.    Biography,  on 
the  contraryi  follows  the  individual  every  where ;  shews  him 
in  retirement;  and  as  the  fictitious  feelings  called  forth  by 
public  life  are  laid  aside,  we  are  enabled  to  behold  him  when 
ne  disappears  from  the  political  stage,  and  is  alone.    Bio- 

Saphy  selects  a  portion  of  the  wide  prospect  which  courts 
e  traveller's  eye — brings  him  from  the  mountain  com- 
manding the  whole  to  the  silent  glen  at  its  foot — and  not  a 
flower  blossoms  in  the  valley,  but  he  discovers  and  admires 
it.    More  objects  truly  interesting  are  to  be  met  with  in  any 
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one  spot  of  the  country  which  he  overlooked,  than  he  saw  in 
the  wnole,  when  he  regarded  it  from  his  imposing  elevation. 

Biography  concentrates  our  examination  more  than  history : 
it  sufrers  not  the  mind  to  wander,  because  it  directs  its 
powers  to  one  point;  and  in  this  respect  becomes  more 
useful  than  histoiy,  which  scatters  reflection  over  numerous 
and  dissimilar  objects,  and  allows  us  only  to  catch  the  most 
prominent,  without  regarding  the  most  useful. 

Biography  is  also  more  familiar  than  histoiy;  therefore 
more  generally^  applicable,  and  more  universally  available. 
History  selects  monarchs,  heroes,  statesmen,  scholars,  as 
the  exclusive  subjects  of  record  or  of  panegyric;  and  this 
choice  is  induced  by  the  superior  scale  on  which  such  m^n 
act :  they  are  the  pivot  round  which  human  aflairs  turn,  the 
vortex  into  which  tne  interests  of  men  of  inferior  rank  are  drawn. 
We  contemplate  them  at  a  distance,  which  does  not  allow  us 
distinctly  to  trace  their  features ;  and  we  are  awed  by  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  their  dignity.  With  them  small 
things  become  important,  because  our  imagination  is  ever 
ready  to  impose  upon  our  judgment,  by  gratuitous  conces- 
sions to  elevated  station.  Nor  can  we  intrude  upon  their 
privacy;  as  we  see  them,  they  are  always  acting  a  part: 
when  any  thing  which  touches  the  man  more  nearly  arises, 
the  privilege  of  the  prince  withdraws  him  from  human  scru- 
tiny. It  is  difficult  for  the  historian  to  analyze  events,  when 
he  sees  only  their  course ;  or  to  give  an  impartial  character^ 
when,  for  the  most  part,  he  knows  only  that  which  was  pre- 
pared for  observation,  and  intended  to  be  known.  Nor  cail 
there  be  that  sympathy  in  the  general  subjects  of  history 
which  is  requisite  to  render  it  universally  useful.  All  men 
cannot  be  princes  or  politicians,  statesmen  or  philoso^phers. 
They  regard  the  conduct  of  such  men  with  the  indifference  with 
which  mey  would  hear  of  the  maladies  .or  gratifications  of 
beings  of  another  order,  the  inhabitants  of  another  planet : 
there  seems  to  be  nothine  common  between  them ;  the  social 
chain  -remains,  but  the  link  of  sympathy  is  broken ;  they 
are  too  removed  to  excite  a  moral  interest.  But  biography 
brings  the  recorded  character  home  to  every  man's  business 
.and. bosom,  by  not  confining  its  delineations  to  the  higher 
ranks  of  life,  or  to  men  who  have,  in  their  day,  excited  the 
greatest  measure  of  attention.  It  leads  forth  some,  who 
pursued  the  noiseless  tenour  of  their  way;  and  when  their 
silent  sorrows  are  laid  open,  and  the  secret  spring^  of  their 
joys  are  uncovered^  we  see  Uie  sources  of  our  own  varied  feel- 
ings, and  trace  the  windings  of  our  own  hopes  and  fears : 
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they  are  neither  so  elevated  as  to  overawe  us^  nor  so  removed 
as  to  be  uninteresting  to  us ;  they  stand  upon  the  same  level 
with  ourselves :  the  mcidents  of  their  lives  correspond  with 
the  events  of  our  own;  as  we  examine  them  we  admit, 
these  are  bone  of  our  bone,  and  flesh  of  our  flesh ;  and  we 
feel  all  the  effects  of  this  moral  consanguinity.  It  is  not  a 
landscape,  tracing  the  unknown  features  of  a  foreign  land,  or 
depicting  the  ample  and  romantic  possessions  of  another — 
it  IS  not  an  historical  piece,  recording  actions  in  which  we 
had  not  a  share,  nor  have  an  interest ;  crowded.with  a  variety 
of  faces,  and  all  of  them  the  faces  of  strangers : — but  it  is  a 
portrait,  fixing  our  attention  upon  an  individual; — it  is  a 
family  piece,  awakening  corresponding  emotions  of  the  live-* 
Uest  sympathy. 

Biography  also,  even  when  it  relates  to  the  most  eminent 
characters,  takes  a  different  view  of  them  from  that  of 
history ;  and  this  view  is  abundantly  the  most  useful.  If  a 
prince  is  its  subject,  it  is,  if  it  be  genuine  biography,  the 
record  of  the  man.  While  history  has  to  do  wi£  his  pubUc 
actions,  and  his  poUtical  career,  biography  shews  him  as  a 
father,  as  a  husband,  as  a  human  being,  not  exempted  by 
his  rank  from  ''the  thousand  natural  shocks  the  flesh  is  heir 
.  to :"  and  in  these  moments  of  retirement,  embittered  by 
private  soitow,  or  lighted  up  by  domestic  enjoyment,  we 
recognise  those  features  of  humanity,  which  the  cumbrous 
^nd  awful  forms  of  majesty  had  concealed  or  obscured ;  and 
give  a  tribute  from  the  heart  more  valuable,  because  more 
tender,  more  spontaneous,  more  sympathetic,  than  sove- 
reignty could  command,  or  dignity  inspire. 

To  answer  these  valuabje  ends,  biography  must  be  genuine* 
In  vain  the  painter  shall  shew  his  skill  in  finishing  the  por- 
trait, if  in  softening  down  his  colours  he  suffers  the  likeness 
to  escape.  I  desired  not  an  ornamental  piece  to  decorate  my 
room,  but  I  was  anxious  that  those  features  should  be  pre- 
served which  affection  had  traced  upon  my'  heart ;  and  that 
they  should  remain  in  the  spring-blossom  of  their  beauty 
upon  the  canvass,  when  time  shall  have  faded,  or  death 
extinguished  them.  I  am  not  repaid  by  the  beauty  of  the 
picture,  if  it  preserves  not  the  resemblance.  A  biographer 
is  sometimes  a  portrait  painter,  who  draws  not  fropa  the  life, 
but  from  his  fancy.  We  have  the  dream  of  the  writer,  not 
the  deUneation  of  the  character  professedly  recorded.  It  is  a 
beautiful  romance,  not  a  sober  history.  And  as  the  picture 
may  sometimes  be  very  like  the  original,  when  it  is  never- 
theless extremely  flattered,  it  occasionally  hs^ens  that  the 
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ideal  excellence  which  the  biographer  has  imagined  to  hinv- 
self  is  grafted  upon  the  real  qualities  of  the  person  whom 
he  eulogizes.  The  very  likeness  here  augments  the  evil, 
because  it  contributes  to  the  deceit.  The  face  and  form  are 
preserved,  but  they  are  represented  fairer  and  more  com- 
manding than  they. are  in  reality.  The  qualities  of  the  mind 
are  not  mvented,  and  the  current  of  the  actions  is  not  diverted 
from  its  channel ;  but  every  virtue  shines  with  a  lustre  not  its 
own-'-every  excellence  is  magnified— every  action  varnished 
—  every  imperfection  veiled;  and  the  little  unpretending  rill, 
which  wandered  through  the  meadow,  was,  if  we  accept  the 
enthusiastic  testimony  of  the  individual  who  traced  its  course, 
a  majestic  river,  upon  whose  broad  bosom  the  wealth  of 
nations  floated.  A  little  of  this  may  be  forgiven,  and  must 
be  expected.  It  is  one  of  the  merciful  influences  of  death, 
that  it  scatters  a  benevolence  of  recollection  over  the  de- 
parted. It  not  only  melts  down  prejudices,  and  extinguishes 
animosities,  but  it  gives  to  affection  itself  a  deeper  and  softer 
tone  of  tenderness.  It  sheds  a  moo.nhght  glory  over  its 
dominions,  pale  and  pure,  more  serene  and  lovely  than  the 
flood. of  splendour  poured  from  the  meridian  sun  of  life :  that 
which  is  illuminated  appears  softer  than  when  it  was  beheld 
in  a  stronger  ray,  while  whatever  was  obscure  and  unsightly, 
sinks  into  masses  of  shadow  which  the  eye  cannot  penetrate ; 
§nd  which,  while  they  conceal  the  deformity,  give  a  character 
of  deeper  solemnity  to  the  whole  scenery,  and  afford  a  pleas- 
ing; contrast  to  the  mild  hght  which  sleeps  upon  it.  We 
re^Uect  only  the  excellencies  and  affections  .of  our  departed 
friends,  and  these  assume  a  nobler  and  a  more  endearing 
character  than  they  appeared  to  wear  while  we  possessed 
them ;  and  if  their  defects  recur,  we  hasten  to  banish  them 
from  our  mempry :  they  return  deprived  of  half  their  defor- 
mity ;  we  supply  them  with  a  thousand  excuses,  not  one  of 
which  occurred  to  us  during  their  life ;  we  reproach  ourselves 
with  having  overlooked  the  good,  which  cannot  be  recalled^ 
and  magnified  the  evil,  which  has  passed  away :  and  under 
these  impressions,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  regretted 
character  can  be  drawn  with  strict  impartiality.  StiH  the 
aim  of  the  biographer  must  be,  to  suffer  neither  malice  nor 
preiudice  to  prevail  over  truth  and  reaUty ;  and  in  proportion 
^s  he  departs  from  this  principle,  the  utility  of  his  labours 
is  sacrificed;  and  instead. of  a  life,  we  have  nothing  more 
than  an  historical  romance. 

That  we  may  obtain  from  biography  all  the  advantages 
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which  it  IB  calculated  to  produce,  the  biographer  must  not  be 
satisfied  with  general  descriptions ;  he  must  enter  into  the 
minute  detail  of  character  arising  out  of  all  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  individual  was  placed.  To  tell  us  when  he  was 
bom,  and  where  he  lived,  and  when  he  died,  is  not  enough ; 
we  wish  to  be  acquainted  with  his  habits  as  well  as  with  nis 
situation — with  the  influence  which  prosperity  and  adversity 
had  upon  him — with  the  resources  of  his  mind  in  difiSculties 
^— and  the  moral  self-multiplication  which  the  human  spirit 
possessed,  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  various  scenes  through 
which  it  must  pass,  and  to  meet  them,  in  all  their  demands, 
as  thev  succeed  each  other.  Every  event  in  the  life  of  an ' 
individual  should  be  considered  as  a  study ;  the  bio^pher 
should  look  at  it  as  with  the  eye  of  an  artist,  until  he  is 
master  of  it  in  its  character,  and  in  all  its  bearings.  A 
superficial  glance  at  the  Cartoons  of  Raphael  will  not  bring 
the  observer  acquainted  with  the  style  of  that  master.  Much 
time  must  be  devoted  to  each,  to  feel  its  individual  force,  and 
grandeur  of  outline  and  of  execution,  for  although  they 
are  aU  the  production  of  the  same  matchless  pencil,  and  have 
all  therefore  a  correspondent  style,  thev  cannot  be  judged 
the  one  by  the  other;  they  must  not  be  dismissed  with  a 
casual  inspection  of  the  whole,  but  they  must  be  diligently 
studied  apart.  Nothing  that  relates  to  mind  is  uninteresting ; 
and  no  speculations  upon  it  can  possibly  be  so  important 
and  so  interesting,  as  tnose  deductions  which  are  made  from 
its  actual  movements,  amidst  the  changing  scenery  of  real 
Bud  active  life.  The  biographer,  therefore,  should  suffer 
nothing  to  escape  him — should  trace  actions  for  the  purpose 
of  coming  at  character-^  should  so  detail  them  as  that  otners 
may  judge  for  themselves — and  should  deem  nothing  trivial 
which  developes  mind. 

It  is  taken  for  granted,  that  the  biographer  must  understand 
the  character  which  he  delineates.  He  should  possess  a  sort 
of  intellectual  physiognomy,  which  will  empower  him  to  reach 
the  recesses  of  tbe  spirit  through  its  more  obvious  and  avowed 
qualities.  There  should  be  a  moral  tact,  which  will  enable 
him  to  seize  and  embodv  those  sudden  and  evanescent  in- 
dications of  spiritual  action,  which  flash  upon  him,  like  the 
coruscations  of  the  north,  and  like  them  will  vanish  into 
darkness ;  they  must  be  secured  at  once^  or  they  will  be  lost 
for  ever.  The  biographer  ought  to  have  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  man  whom  he  presumes  to  describe. 
Ue  should  possess  a  key  of  knowledge,  which  will  unlock  his 
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very  heart,  and  bring  thence  those  secret,  and  intdlectual,  and 
moral  treasures,  which  were  never  laid  open  to  the  eye  of  the 
world,  or  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  merely  privileged 
companion.  There  should  also  be  a  sympathetic  connexion 
between  the  biographer  and  his  subject.  He  should  be  a 
benevolent  man,  who  could  draw  the  character  of  a  Howard 
and  a  Reynolds ;  and  in  all  the  departments  of  mind,  there 
should  be  an  analogy  of  intellectual  and  moral  power  and 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  biographer,  or  he  will  overlook,  or 
misconceive  ten  thousand  delicate  indications  of  character 
and  movements  of  spirit,  all  of  them  important  to  his  work. 
If  the  task  of  biography  be  undertaken  by  a  man  who  has  not 
a  kindred  spirit  with  the  subject  of  it,  the  writer  will  be  more 
puzzled  with  certain  characters  written  on  the  human  heart, 
than  the  learned  are  with  the  hierogl^hics  of  Egyptian 
science ;  and  woe  to  the  deceased !  he  will  be  put  to  death  a 
second  time. 

From  these  general  remarks  the  utility  of  genuine  biogra- 
phy may  be  gathered ;  proceed  we  now,  briefly  at  least,  to 
pomt  out  some  of  its  more  prominent  uses. 

The  faithful  delineation  of  the  life  of  an  individual,  and 
more  especially  the  accurate  detail  of  the  characters  and  cir- 
cumstances of  many,  in  their  varieties  of  situation,  and  their 
constitutional  diversities,  must  be  useful  to  guide  the  living 
race  of  men :  and  in  this  respect  genuine  biography  opens  its 
ample  page  before  tlie  world  as  a  map  on  which  so  many 
roads  are  demonstrated,  that  every  one  may  shape  by 
some  one  of  them  his  own.  We  find,  in  the  number- 
less details  of  this  branch  of  literature,  some  being  whose 
constitutional  temperature  accords  with  our  own — whose 
lot  in  Ufe  resembles  ours — whose  means  of  self-improve- 
ment and  of  conferring  benefits  upon  mankind,  were  not 
more  multiplied  than  we  possess — whose  tastes  and  feel- 
ings excite  an  instantaneous  sympathy  in  our  bosoms.  Let  us 
fix  upon  this  individual,  not  as  a  perfect,  but  as  an  useful  pro- 
totype. Let  us  not  slavishly  copy,  but  let  us  not  be  ashamed 
to  imitate,'where  virtue  is  the  object,  and  humility  the  course. 
To  see  such  a  mind  emerging  from  obscurity ;  surmounting 
difficulties;  enduring  afflictions;  maintainingitself amidst  unex- 
pected and  inevitaUe  evils ;  victorious  in  its  struggles  with 
Itself;  and  coming  fi'om  the  furnace  as  gold  purified  in  the 
fire — ^is  an  animating  spectacle.  It  teaches  the  important  les- 
son^ to  dare' to  be  good,  although  we  should  incur  the  censure 
of  being  singular.  The  life  of  an  upright  man,  fairly  detailed, 
lays  open  the  roads  to  honest  distinction,  respectabiUty,  and 
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iLtility — ^timis  the  foot  of  the  traveller  from  all  the  by-ways  of 
frauds  and  cunnings  and  meanness — and  shews,  what  some 
men  by  a  sort  of  moral  gbliquity  can  never  understand — that 
the  nearest  way  to  any  object  is  the  straight  line — the  unpre- 
tending and  undeviating  path  of  unyielding  integrity. 

Genuine  biography  answers,  perhaps/  its  most  important 
end,  amidst  a  variety  of  uses,  as  it  tends  to  caution.  Here 
it  becomes  to  the  moral  world  what  the  chart  is  to  the  sea- 
man. Rocks  there  are  in  the  dangerous  voyage  of  human  life  \ 
and  many  hy  stress  of  weather  have  been  driven  upon  them  ; 
but  it  is  of  importance  to  know  where  thev  lie,  that  when  we 
approach  the  dangerous  spot,  we  may  strike  our  sails,  should 
the- wind  sit  thither;  and  as  we  drive  towards  the  fatal  shore 
where  some  have  suffered  shipwreck,  may  cast  forth  the  an- 
chors while  we  wait  for  the  day.  The  human  mind  in  all  ages, 
and  more  especially  in  the  morning  of  life,  requires  less  to  be 
excited  than  to  be  directed;  and  all  rules  would  prove 
unavailing  without  superadded  cautions.  Let  the  school-boy, 
when  he  grows  into  the  nian,  remember  the  important  line 
which  he  so  often  read  as  an  illustration  of  a  point  of  gram- 
mar— "Happy  is  he  whom  other  men's  calamities  render 
cautious."  This  is  a  lesson  of  wisdom  most  important  in 
itself,  but  most  frequently  thrown  away.  It  is  not  less  valuably 
because  it  is 'not  received.  Nor,  if  it  should  fail  in  ninety- 
nine  instances,  is  it  of  less  moment  in  the  hundredth,  where 
it  secures  success.  If  men  will  not  hear  the  warning  voice^ 
the  voice  itself  is  a  voice  of  mercy.  The  experience  of  the 
father  is  principally  valuable,  as  the  son  may  avail  himself  of 
it,  without  purchasing  it  at  so  dear  a  rate  as  it  was  procured 
by  his  parent.  Without  such  a  direction,  experience  would 
become  altogether  unavailable;  for  before  the  individual 
obtains  it,  he  is  about  to  be  dismissed  from  that  active  station 
In  which  it  could  be  useful  to  him.  He  lays  it  by,  therefore, 
for  his  successor ;  he  treasures  it  up  for  his  child  as  his  riphest 
inheritance ;  he  gives  to  the  world  gratuitously,  if  his  bio- 
grapher  be  faithful,  that  which  was  to  him  the  fruit  of  so 
many  days  of  vanity,  and  so  many  wearisome  nights  ;  and  if 
we  are  not  the  wiser  and  the  better  for  the  disasters  and 
follies  of  others,  the  loss  will  be  our  own,  as  is  unquestiour 
ably  the*  crime. 

Genuine  biography  is  useful,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  stimu- 
late the  dormant  faculties  of  the  human  mind.  When  noble 
actions  are  recorded,  and  they  have  met  with  their  just  recom- 
pense, who  is  insensible  to  their  influence  ?  It  is  not  j[ust  to 
refer  elevations  generally  to  a  merely  hs^ppy  com]i>ina1;ipn  of 
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iiiroiiinstances.    These  may  be  more  or  less  auspicious ;  but  it 
usually  happens  that  the  merited  distinction  is  reached :  and 
where  the  individual  complains  that  it  is  not  attained  iii  his 
own  instance,  the  dissatisfaction  must  be  allowed  in  most 
cases  to  arise  from  his  inordinate  appreciation  of  his  own 
talents,  and  the  advancement  of  his  pretensions  far  beyond 
the  line  of  his  actual  merit.     It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that 
melancholy  instances  of  an  opposite  kind  may  be  supplied ; 
but  this  is  the  ordinary  course  of  human  events ;  and  espe- 
cially in  a  country  like  this,  where  obscurity  of  birth  is  no 
insurmounl^ble  barrier  to  the  advancement  of  the  individual. 
When  we  read  what  has  been  effected  by  individuals,  and 
frequently  under  the  most  discouraging  circumstances,  we 
are  rousea  to  make  at  least  the  attempt  to  be  useful,  if  we 
cannot  be  great :  and  if  biography  secures  this  grand  moral 
end,    it    deserves  the  universal    approbation  of   mankind. 
Nothing  can  lead  to  it  so  directly,  nothing  can  produce  it  so 
effectually.     It  is  not  the  cold  precept  falling  upon  the  ear 
without  reaching  the  heart ;   it  is  not  the  grave  deduction  of 
philosophy,   proceeding  with  mathematical  precision  to  its 
moral  result ;  but  it  is  the  warm  colouring  of  nature,  presented 
to  the  eye  in  all  the  beauty  of  youth,  in  all  the  energy  of 
manhood,  in  all  the  wisdom  of  advancing  years,  in  all  the 
repose  of  old  age,  in  all  the  solemn  characters  of  death ;  it  is 
her  powerful  and  creating  voice,  heard  and  felt  through  all 
the  faculties  of  the  mind,  bursting  the  incrustation  of  sloth, 
and  calUng  the  man,   as  from  the   chrysalis  in  which  he 
Numbered,  to  try  his  wings,  and  sail  upon  the  breeze  in  the 
ftpring  of  his  existence. 

Genuine  biography  is  of  incalculable  utility  as  it  has  a  ten- 
dency to  humble.  If  the  life  be  faithfuUy  written,  there  will 
be  much  that  we  shall  wish  could  have  been  blotted.  And 
this  ought  to  be  ventured;  for  the  end  of  biography  is  less  to 
exalt  the  dead  than  to  instruct  the  living.  If  the  ardour  of 
the  man's  career  shall  have  roused  youthful  ambition,  and 
taught  it  to  act  upon  Horace's  maxim,  '^  Nil  difficile  mortalibus 
est,^'  nothing  is  unconcj^uerable  by  man;  let  the  blemishes 
which  are  visible  amidst  a  thousand  excellencies  teach  us 
"  not  to  be  high-minded,  but  fear.''  We  may  mourn  over 
these  spots  in  the  sun ;  but  if  they  are  not  noted,  human 
nature  is  not  (aithfuUy  drawn.  And  if  the  wisest  and  the 
best,  when  exposed  to  temptation,  did  not  escape  it 
unhurt ;  if  in  this  eventful  war  none  have  returned  from  the 
field  un wounded ;  let  us  be  induced  to  gird  our  armour  upon 
w»  more  closely,  and  to  wield  the  sword  more  manfully^ 
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Human  nature  is  but  what  it  is ;  and  to  form  a  just  acquaint^ 
ance  with  it,  is  the  most  effectual  way  to  escape  its  follies  and 
its  vices.  This  can  never  be  done  by  the  instrumentality  of 
biography,  if  the  biographer  is  to  substitute,  like  Plato,  his 
imaginary  just  man  for  the  real  and  living  character  of 
humanity. 

To  sum  up  in  one  word  the  utility  of  genuine  biography,  it 
is  the  development  ofhunmn  nature.  And  if  we  cannot  call  it 
a  voyage  of  discovery ;  because,  perhaps,  every  thing  has 
been  sought  out  which  can  be  accurately  detailed  concerning 
it ;  it  is,  at  least,  a  home»survey,  in  which  every  man  ought  to 
be  interested ;  because,  in  tracing  the  mazes  of  the  bosom  of 
another,  a  map  of  his  own  heart  is  laid  before  him.  Such  a 
faithful  delineation  may  not  elevate  human  nature  to  that 
ideal  excellence  which  almost  every  man  forms  to  himself,  and 
which  shews  what  was  the  original  direction  of  its  powers ; 
but  it  will  tend  to  arrest  the  passions,  to  enlighten  the  judg- 
ment, to  regulate  the  will,  to  rouse  the  faculties,  and,  in  so 
doing,  to  place  upon  the  head  of  man  the  crown  of  immortality. 

Illustrations  of  Scripture  f  selected  from  various  Authors.  No.  I. 

It  was  our  intention  to  have  commenced  this  department  of 
the  Investigator  with  a  selection  from  the  works  of 
several  travellers,  whose  pages  have  not,  as  yet,  been  laid 
under  contribution  by  Calmet,  Harmer,  Burder,  or  the  editors 
of  their  useful  helps  to  the  understanding  of  the  Scriptures. 
A  work  of  a  still  more  recent  date  has,  however,  in  the  mean 
time,  come  under  our  notice,  and  its  ^eat  merit  induces  us  to 
alter  our  plan,  and  to  postpone,  in  its  favour,  the  materials 
which  liaa  been  prepared  for  publication  ip  the  present  Num- 
ber. In  confining,  therefore,  our  extracts,  to  ^'  Letters  from 
Palestuie,  Descriptive  of  a  Tour  through  Galilee  and 
Judea,  with  some  Account  of  the  Dead  Sea^  and  of  the 
present  State  of  Jerusalem ;"  we  equally  consult  the  gratifica- 
tion of  our  readers,  and  our  own  desire  to  reconmiend.  so 
interesting  a  volume  to  their  perusal.  The  modesty  of  the 
author  induced  him,   for  a  time,  to  conceal  himself  from 

Jublic  notice  ;  but  a  second  edition  of  this  work  fills  up  the 
iatus  on  the  title-page  with  the  name  of  T.  R.  Joliffe,  Esq.  the 
anonymous  translator  of  the  Phoedo  of  Plato.  To  him, 
therefore,  we  have  great  pleasure  in  rendering  our  thanks 
for  the  interesting  narrative  of  which  we  are  about  to 
avail  ourselves;   correcting  as  it  does,  in  some  important 
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particulars,  the  errors  of  Dr.  Clarke  and  other  travellers; 
and  presenting,  in  a  cheap  and  condensed,  jret  very  elegant 
form,  ill  according  with  Uie  book-making  spirit  of  the  day, 
the  result  of  much  patient  and  accurate  investigation  of  the 
present  state  of  the  Holy  Land. 

L  Can  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth  9 
The  insignificance  of  the  town  which  gave  to  our  Saviour 
bis  pair onymical  appellation,  seems  not  to  have  been  in  any 
degree  lessened  by  the  revolution  of  eighteen  hundred  years, 
if  we  compare  the  scriptural  query  of  Nathanael  with  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  the  present  state  of  the  place  which 
gave  rise  to  it: — *'  The  city  of  Nazareth  consists  in  a  collection 
of  small  houses  built  of  white  stone,  and  scattered  in  irregu- 
lar clusters  towards  the  foot  of  a  hill,  which  rises  in  a  circular  • 
sweep  so  as  almost  to  encompass  it.  The  population  is 
chiefly  Christian,  and  amounts  to  12  or  1400 :  this  is  indeed 
rather  a  vague  estimate,  but  the  friar  from  whom  I  received  it 
had  no  accurate  means  of  ascertaining  the  exact  number.—* 
Under  a  beneficent  government,  sufficiently  enlightened  to 
understand  that  its  own  interests  were  identified  with  the 
subject's  prosperity,  Nazareth,  whose  present  appearance 
justifies  the  sarcasm  of  Nathanael,  might  become  the  centre  of 
a  healthful  and  opulent  district.  But  the  reflective  mischief 
of  the  Turkish  system  is  infinitely  multiplied  in  its  operations : 
wherever  its  baneful  influence  extends,  no  salutary^  plant 
takes  root,  no  verdure  quickens.  The  ground  adjoining  the 
town  is  now  waste  and  neglected,  the  industry  of  the  natives 
not  being  sufficiently  protected  to  induce  any  efibrt  at  cultiva- 
tion, though  the  aou  is  light  and  of  easy  tiUage,  and  capable 
of  bein^  subdued  so  as  amply  to  repay  the  labour  of  the 
husbandman." — ^pp.  26,  30. 

li.  "  The  glory  of  the  earth  is  Mount  SionS' 
**  There  are  so  many  interesting  recollections  awakened  by 
the  name  of  Mount  Sion,  that  one  scarcely  knows  how  to 
reconcile  the  poverty  of  its  actual  existence  with  the  myste- 
rious splendour  thrown  over  it  by  the  prophetic  writings. 
Its  elevation  above  the  city  is  not  more  raised  than  the 
Aventine  hill  above  the  Soman  forum;  but  if  the  height 
were  to  be  estimated  from  the  base  in  the  valley  of  Gehin- 
non,  from  which  it  rises  abruptly,  it  might  perhaps  he  found, 
equivalent  to  some  of  the  lowest  hills  which  encompass  Bath  : 
the  surface  is  a  pale  white,  approaching  to  yellow,  with  very 
little  appearance  of  vegetation :  it  is  at  present  applied  as  a 
cemetery  for  the  Catholic,  Greek,  and  Armenian  Chris- 
tians."—pp.  98,  99. 
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III.  '^JVom  the  daughter  of  Zion  alt  beauty  is  departed." 
"Were  a  person  caniedf  blindfold  from  England,  and 

placed  in  the  centre  of  Jerusalem,  or  on  any  of  the  hills  which 
overlook  the  city,  nothing  perhaps,  would  exceed  his  asto- 
nishment on  the  sudden  removal  of  the  bandage.  From  the 
centre  of  the  neighbouring  elevations  he  would  see  a  wild, 
rugged,  mountainous  desert — no  herd  depasturing  on  the 
summit,  no  forests  clothing  the  accUvities,  no  water  flowing 
through  the  valleys ;  but  one  rude  scene  of  savage  melan- 
choly waste,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  ancient  gloiy  of 
Judea  bows  her  head  in  widowed  desolation.  On  entering 
the  town,  the  magic  of  the  name  and  all  his  earliest  associa- 
tions would  suffer  a  still  greater  violence,  and  expose  him  to 
still  stronger  disappointment.  No  '  streets  of  palaces,  and 
walks  of  state,'  no  high-raised  arches  of  triumph,  no  foun- 
tains to  cool  the  air,  or  porticoes  to  exclude  the  sun,  no 
single  vestige  to  announce  its  former  military  greatness  or 
commercial  opulence;  but  in  the  place  of  these,  he  would 
find  himself  encompassed  on  every  side  by  walls  of  rude 
masonry,  the  dull  uniformity  of  which  is  only  broken  by  the 
occasional  protrusion  of  a  small  grated  window.  *  From  the 
daughter  of  Zion  all  beauty  is  departed,^'* — pp.  100,  101. 

IV.  "  O  thou  that  art  situate  at  the  entrance  of  the  sea,  a 
merchant  of  the  people  for  many  isles,  thussaith  the  Lord  God: 
O  Tyrus,  thou  hast  satdj  I  am  of  perfect  beauty. — 

*'  By  the  multitude  of  thy  merchandise  they  have  filed  the 
midst  of  thee  with  violence,  and  thou  hast  sinned — therefore,  I 
will  cast  thee  as  profane  out  of  the  mountain  of  God:  I  will 
destroy  thee,  O  covering  cherub,  from  the  midst  of  the  stones  of 
fre."       . 

"  Of  this  once  powerful  mistress  of  the  ocean  there  now 
exist  scarcely  any  traces.  Some  miserable  cabins,  ranged  in 
irregular  lines,  dignified  with  the  name  of  streets,  and  a  few 
buildings  of  a  rather  better  description,  occupied  by  the 
officers  of  government,  compose  nearly  the  whole  of  the  town. 
It  still  makes,  indeed,  some  languishing  efforts  at  commerce, 
and  contrives  to  export  aimually  to  Alexandria  cargoes  of 
silk  and  tobacco,  but  the  amount  merits  no  consideration. 
<'  The  noble  dust  (f  Alexander  traced  by  the  imagination  till 
found  stoppif^  a  beer  barrel,'*  would  scarcely  afford  a  stronger 
contrast  of  grandeur  and  debasement,  than  Tyre  at  the  period 
of  its  being  besieged  by  that  conqueror,  ahd  the  modem 
town  of  Tsour,  erected  on  its  ashe^.— 

The  surrounding  country  has  an  air  of  wildness  and  desola^ 
tion ;  the  soil,  though  not  naturally  bad,  is  much  injured  by 
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negligent  tillage^  and  the  total  absence  of  pasture  and  wood- 
land teaves  the  sarface  in  all  its  naked  deformity.  An  exten- 
diye  plain  stretches  out  behind  the  city  in  a  north-eastern 
direction,  terminated  by  a  range  of  mountains,  over  ivhich 
Lebanon  towers  pre-eminent/'<<^pp\  12,  13, 16. 

V*  ^  A  garden  enclosed  is  my  sister,  my  sfouse;  a  spring 
shut  vp,  a  fountain  sealed^* 

**  After  a  slight  repast  we  took  leave  of  ottr  hosts,  tmd  set 
6ut  in  a  southern  direction  to  examine  the  piscine,  said  to 
have  been  constructed  by  Solomon.  The  royal  preacher  has 
been  imagined  to  allude  to  these  amongst  other  instances  of  his 
splendour  and  magnificence,  in  the  passage  where  he  is 
arguing  for  the  insufficiency  of  worldly  pursuits  to  procure 
happiness.  They  are  three  in  number,  placed  nearly  in  a 
direct  line  above  each  other,  like  the  locks  of  a  canal.  By 
this  arrangement  the  surplus  of  the  first  flows  into  the  Second^ 
which  is  again  discharged  into  the  third  t  firom  thence  a 
constant  dupply  of  living  water  is  carried  along  the  sides  of 
the  hill  to  Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem.  The  figure  of  these 
cisterns  is  rectangular,  and  they  are  all  neatly  of  the  same 
width,  but  of  considerable  difference  in  length,  the  third  being 
almost  half  as  large  again  as  the  first.  They  are  still  in  a 
certain  state  of  preservation,  and  with  a  slight  expense  might 
be  perfectly  restored.  The  source  from  whence  they  are 
supplied  is  about  a  furlong  distant :  the  spring  rises  several 
feet  below  the  surface,  the  aperture  of  which  is  secured  by  a 
door,  so  contrived  that  it  may  be  impenetrably  closed  on  any 
sudden  danger  of  the  water  being  contaminated. 

^^  In  the  pastoral  imagery  with  which  Solomon  has  adorned 
the  poem  wnich  bears  his  name,  interpreters  have  discovered 
a  mystic  sense,  of  which  it  is  not  always  easy  to  trace  the 
analogy  t  there  is,  however,  nothing  veiy  forced  or  impro-* 
bable  in  jthe  conjecture,  that  the  author  occasionally  drew 
his  metaphors  from  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Jewish 
ritual,  or  referred  to  any  work  of  public  utility,  which  had 
been  executed  under  his  own  direction.  The  guardians  of 
the  Holy  Land  conjecture  that  the  current  which  supplies 
these  reservoirs  was  in  the  writer's  contemplation,  whei^  in. 
describing  the  unsullied  purity  of  the  bride,  ne  exclaims, 

<'  A  garden  enclosed  is  my  sister^  my  spouse ; 
A  spring  shut  up,  9l  fountain  sealed* 

Song  of  Solomon,  iv.  l2.''-^pp,  94 — 6. 
VOL.  I. — No.  11.  X 
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Observations  on  Mr.  Owen's  Plan  for  bettering  the  Condition 
of  the  Labouring  Classes.  Read  before  the  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester.  By  Thomas  Jab- 
bold,  M.D. 

[Communicated  bj  the  Author.] 

EvEBY  plan  supposes  a  principle  as  its  foundation;  and 
the  means  oy  whicn  that  principle  is  to  have  operation,  as  its 
completion.  Mr.  Owen,  with  motives  of  die  purest  benevo- 
lence, has  fixed  the  system  he  advocates  for  bettering  the 
condition  of  the  poor,  on  a  foundation  which  cannot  be 
shaken,,  and  supported  it  by  evidence  which  cannot  be 
controverted.  Man,  he  says,  is  the  creature  of  habit,  and 
habit  is  the  effect  of  education :  such  is  the  genius  of  his 
system,  the  spirit  that  actuates  all  his  measures :  but  Mr. 
Malthus,  in  advocating  a  system  of*  a  far  less  benevolent 
tendency,  claims  and  receives  the  same  support ;  he  founds 
the  monstrous  fabric  he  has  erected,  not  on  the  degeneracy 
of  our  nature,  which  might  possibly  be  corrected ;  not  on  the 
misrule  of  government,  which  may  have  a  termination;  but 
on  the  fact,  that  the  human  race  may  increase  in  a  geome- 
trical, while  the  means  of  subsistence  can  increase  only  in  an 
arithmetical  ratio ;  and  both  these  gentlemen  conclu^,  that 
because  their  principles  are  right,  their  reasonings  must  be 
right  also.  But  principles  are  only  the  expression  of 
experience :  when,  tnerefore,  we  step  beyond  experience,  we 
loose  sight  of  that  on  which  principle  is  founded,  and  give  to 
induction  and  inference  the  imporUtnce  of  reality.  In  acting 
upon  principles  unsupported  by  experience,  difficulties  are 
overlooked,  and  the  consequences  are  uncertain.  It  is  true 
that  man  is  the  creature  of  habit ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  he 
is  the  creature  of  passion,  which  is  stronger  than  habit.  It  is 
true  that  man  has  increased  in  a  geometrical  ratio;  but  it  is 
also  true  that  that  ratio  has  been  stopped  by  mental  cultiva^ 
tion,  and  it  always  .will  be  stopped  where  that  cause  operates; 
for  it  is  a  law  of  our  nature,  that  as  the  mental  powers 
increase,  the  animal  decrease.  Bacon,  and  Locke,  and 
Milton  had  no  decendants,  not  even,  I  believe,  collateral, 
a  century  after  their  death:  no  living  name  calls  to  our 
recollection  the  men  of  genius  who  lived  in  former  ages :  and 
why  not?  why  do  they  uniformly  become  extinct,  if  the  prin- 
ciple of  increase  be  under  the  laws  which  Mr.  Malthus  dunks 
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BO  demonstrably  tnie?    Edacated  families  have  in  no  age' 
increased  in  a  geometrical  ratio.    The  Athenians  in  their  best 
days  decreased  in  number :  like  the  higher  classes  of  our  own 
countiy,  one  of  their  families  after  another  became  ealinct. 
Indeed  there  is  only  one  class  of  the  human  race  that  exem- 
plifies  the   truth  of  Mr.  Malthus*8   theory,    I  mean   the 
peasantry  wko  live  undef  a  free  government;  and  they  only 
for  a  season,  for  knowledge  and  civilization  keep  pace  witn* 
the  increase  of  population  and  check  its  progress,  till,  as  was 
the  case  at  Athetis,  and  is  now  veith  the  nobility  and  gentry 
of  our  own  najtion,  it  finally  ceases'^.    Thus  it  appears,  that 
theories  founded  on  just  principles  may  be  true  only  in  part. 
With  this  sentiment,  I  shall  proceed  to  an  impartial  examina- 
tion of  Mr.  Owen^s  system ;  and,  that  it  may  be  impartial,  I 
shall  state  some  of  the  leading  facts  which  tend  to  ^tablish- 
its  truth,  and  others  that  oppose  its  general  adoption.    The 
settlement  founded  by  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay,  is  the  first  1 
shall  mention.   Here  were  collected  many  of  the  natives,  that 
liiey  might  be  instructed,  and  whose  moral  habits  in  a  few 
years  were  greatly  improved.    The  abb6  Raynal  mentions 
this  establishment  with  the  respect  and  approbation  which 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Owen  feel,  when  speaking  of  that  at  New 
Lanark :   both  were  conducted  by  the  spirit  of  benevolence' 
and  kindness;  both  are  characterized  by  one  stiong  feature  of 
moral  worth;  and  both  exemplify,  in  the  most  unequivocal  . 
manner,  the  salutary  influence  of  authority,  when  exercised  to 
advance  the  civil  and  moral  condition  of  those  who  are  the 
subjects  of  it. 

The  Moravians,  from  the  best  and  most  noble  of  motives, 
have  from  time  to  titne,  in  select  parties,  fixed  their  residence' 
amongst  the  most  ignorant  and  ne^ected  of  our  race,  that 
they  might  instruct  and  civilize  them ;  and  even  these  barren 
moral  soils  have  produced  frxiit  similar  to  the  seed  that  was ' 
sown,  humane,  unassuming,  mild,  and  thus  exemplify  the 
principles  which  Mr.  Owen  adv&cates.    The  Quakers,  though ' 
not  collected  into  one  place,  possess  but  one  spirit,  exhibit 
but  one  character,  because  tliey  are  the   subjects   of  but 
one  system  of  education.     New  Lanark  cannot  present  a 
stronger  proof  of  the  influence  of  instruction  and  example. 
Every   sect   has  a   shade    of  character   cast  over    it    by 
the  mfluence  of  education;    and  so  has  every  nation  and' 
community  of  men.    What  gives  a  national  character,  but 

^In  a  work  addressed  to  Mr.  Malthus  I  have  argaed  this  subject  mor^ 
fally,  lo  which  no  reply  has  been  ^ven,  thoo^  I  ain  open  to  conviction. 
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early  imj^ressions — but  education?  The  Jews  ^spersed 
tbrougbout  the  world,  and  living  under  every  climate,  are  one 
in  character,  because  the  treatment  they  receive  under  every 
government  is  the  same.  The  Malays;  the  aborigines  of 
the  West  Indian  Isles ;  the  Svnss ;  in  short,  all  small  and 
independent  states  illustrate  the  remark,  that  character  is 
imposed  by  circumstances;  and  it  is  unportant  to  observe,  that 
a  character,  when  once  it  has  become  national,  acquires  a 
permanency  not  easily  to  be  removed.  Hence  tiiose  nations 
that  in  a  rude  and  uncivilized  state  practised  and  sanctioned 
theft,  in  a  more  civilized  state  abandoned  so  much  of  their 
practice  as  makes  the  character  individual,  while  they  foster 
the  same  passion  in  the  pursuit  of  war.  Read  the  first  page  of 
the  History  of  the  Romans,  and  there  they  are  called  robbers ; 
read  forward,  and  thev  are  extolled  as  warriors :  read  the  first' 
page  of  the  history  of  any  people,  and  if  they  are  there  stated 
to  be  mild,  and  generous,  and  sincere,  they  will  build  a  wall 
against  their  frontier,  that  they  may  not  engage  in  war;  but. 
.  if  theft  be  permitted,  war  will  he  their  delight.  It  must  there^ 
fore  be  a  mighty  and  a  continued  effort  to  change  a  national 
character;  but  the  effort  is  commendable,  and  much  may  be 
accomplished :  man  is  in  a  considerable  degree  the  creature 
of  circumstances  and  early  impressions ;  hence  the  present 
moral,  prosperous,  and  happy  state  of  Mr.  Owen's  estabhsh- 
ment  at  New  Lanark,  and  of  M.  de  Fellenberg  s,  at  Hofsvyl ; 
and  hence  the  vice,  and  misery,  and  wretchedness  of  families 
brought  up  vfithout  restraint  and  without  instruction.  Where 
then  is  the  man  who  will  not  join  his  hands  to  those  of 
Owen  and  de  Fellenberg,  and  stand  by  them  and  assist  in 
directing  the  great  moral  movements  of  the  world !  In 
England  we  must  assist,  for  we  have  enUghtened,  and  our 
safety  depends  on  our  moralizing,  the  people.  What  remain- 
ed of  the  spivit  of  vassalage  is  gone,  and  it  has  vanished  with 
•  the  increase  of  our  wealth;  a  ne\r  order  of  things  beams 
upon  us :  we  cannot  hinder  the  light  from  increasing,  we 
cannot  hinder  the  march  of  intellect;  it  vnll  go  on,  but  it 
is  in  our  power  to  direct  its  course ;  it  is  in  our  power  to 
guide  and  mfluence  its  termination  and  consequences* 

But  here  I  must  pause,  while  I  admit  that  principles  more 
incontrovertible,  supported  by  facts  more  conclusive,  or  con^- 
dusions  more  important,  cannot  be  presented  to  our  notice, 
than  those  which  give  interest  and  stability  to  Mr>  Owen's 
system;  yet  there  is  a  converse,  another  position  from  which 
we  must  view  the  subject,  and  examine— not  the  principles, 
they  are  inunovable,but  the  extent  to  which  it  is  practicable  t» 
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csarry  them.  The  leading  object  of  that  system  is  moral 
improvement;  and  to  prove  its  sufficiency  for  this  purpose^ 
its  author  sdects  a  few  families  from  the  mass  of  the  popu^ 
lation^  and  ar^es  from  the  success  of  his  instruction  on 
them,  that  similar  instruction  and  influence  applied  to  the 
whole  community,  would  produce  the  same  effect.  But  the 
families  he  has  selected  act  from  choice,  and  co-operate 
in  furthering  the  object  of  the  establishment;  and  snould 
their  residence  become  unpleasant  they  may  withdraw.  The 
Moravian  and  Other  institutions,  are  under  similar  circum- 
stances ;  the  members  are  bound  to  each  other  and  to  the 
laws  of  the  institution,  by  common  consent.  As  success  is  in 
their  handS)  they  insure  it.  But  Mr.  Owen's  greatest  expects^ 
tion  is  from  the  training  up  of  children ;  yet  however  great  hia 
success,  however  he  may  show  what  education  is  capable 
of  effecting,  individuals  will  disappoint  hift"^  expectations : 
those  indeed  he  may  expel,  but  from  a  whole  community 
expulsion  is  impossible,  the  vicious  must  be  retained ;  and 
if  retained,  the  community  will  be,  as  at  present,  a  mixture  of 
the  good  and  the  bad  s  the  proportions  m^y  vary,  and  that  I 
think  is  what  Mr.  Owen  should, have  contended  for*  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  a  preponderance  of  the  moral  and  the  exceU 
lent  in  any  society,  overawes  and  restrains  the  immoral*  The 
atmosphere  that  smrounds  them  renders  vice  conspicuous ;  jand 
when  conspicuous,  it  is  odious.  A  thief  is  odious  in  society 
as  it  is  now  constituted;  a  drunkard  would  be  as  odious 
in  a  society  educated  by  Mr.  Owen.  But  let  us,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  illustrating  the  obstacles  that  are  in  the  W9y  otthe 
general  application  of  his  system,  suppose  a  town  which  conv 
tains  a  thousand  inhabitants,  of  mixed  and  various  characters ; 
one  family,  it  is  presumed,  will  be  insane ;  for  such,  I  believe, 
is  about  the  average  for  the  kingdom :  in  their  number  also, 
there  will  be  many  individuals  who  are  capable  of  conducting 
their  affairs,  yet  who  possess  certain  peculiarities  andecceQtrici<r 
ties  of  character,  which  no  svstem  of  education,  no  example  can 
restrain.  Amongst  such  there  will,  indeed,  be  found  some  of 
the  most  eminently  virtuous ;  but  there  will  also  be  some  of 
the  most  incorrigibly  vicious,  men  whose  example  is  con-^ 
tagion,  from  the  subtilty  of  their  wit  and  the  pliancy  of  their 
manners.  There  will  be  also  families  of  constitutional 
drunkards,  and  constitutional  debauchees  and  misers.  By  con- 
stitutional, I  do  not  mean  acquired  propensities,  rendered 
habitual,  but  a  physical  propensity  to  one  or  other  of  these 
vices*  in  a  stronger  degree  than  exists  in  other  famiUes.  We 
propagate  our  own  likenesses,  and  entail  a  disposition  to  vice. 
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as  certainly  as  we  do  a  disposition  to  disease,,  the  conse- 
quence of  vice.  Our  jpassions  are  dependent  on  our  consti^ 
tuticttiSy  and  our  constitutions  are  derived  from  our  parents. 
Motives  may  be  strong  enough  to  overcome  physical  propen- 
sities :  religious  motives  assuredly  are  so ;  but  such  influence 
will  not  be  general :  some  there  are  who  will  not  hear  the 
voice  of  reason^  or  be  guided  by  dictates  of  wisdom, .  or 
swayed  by  motives  of  religion;  they  love  vice,  ajad  will 
practise  it. 

This  law  of  our  system,  by  which  acquired  propensities 
become  constitutional,  ][^resents  the  strongest  motive  for 
giving  to  children  a  stnct  and  careful  education;  and  for 
aiding  it,  by  corresponding  measures,  through  Ufe.  It  shows 
also  by  what  natural  means  a  brighter  and  a  better  day  may 
be  expected  to  dawn  upon  the  world :  but  while  this,  ana 
more  than  this,  may  be  expected  at  some  future  period,  no 
system  of  education  can  give  immediate  effect  to^  our  anticipa- 
tions of  its  arrival ;  a  new  constitutional  bias  must  first  be  gained . 
I  cannot  better  Ulustrate  what  I  mean  by  acquired  constitu- 
tional propensities,  than  by  a  reference  to  domestic  animals. 
The  economy  of  the  brute  creation  and  of  the  human  race  is  the 
same ;  the  laws  of  animal  life  do  not  give  to  man  his  pre-emi-* 
nence ;  as  an  animal,  he  has  the  same  wants,  and  capacities,,  and 
feelings,  as  others.  Do  we  affix  in  a  domestic  animal  a  value 
on  courage,  on  fidelity,  on  gentleness ;  we  cultivate  these  qua-r 
Kties,  and  with  confidence  anticipate  their  attainment :  any 
animal  quality  or  propensity  that  is  valuable,  a  skilful  breeder 
knows  how  to  attain.  .Look  at  the  dog,  who  in  a  natural 
state  is  a  wolf  in  miniature :  look  at  the  same  animal  when 
domesticated,  its  physical  powers  and  propensities  are 
changed,  die  animal  is  scarcely  the  same;  it  protects  the 
sheep  it  used  to  destroy,  it  points  to  the  game  it  used  to 
seize;  discipline,  education,  training,  has  done  this.  That 
which  was  at  first  a  habit  forced  upon  the  animal,  in  a  few 
generations  becomes  a  property,  and  is  propagated :  the 
ofi^ring  of  spaniels  inherit  the  acquired  peculiarities  and 
excellencies  of  that  variety  of  the  species,  and  so  of  every 
oUier  variety.  Now  all  I  contend  for  is,  that  the  human  race 
is  subject  to  the  same  law  of  nature,  a  law  that  was  re- 
cognised by  the  Athenians,  glanced  at  by  Montesquieu,  but 
which  is  now  lost  sight  of;  a  law  which  mus):  disappoint  the 
expectation  entertained  by  Mr.  Owen,  of  the  inuneaiate  and 
general  good  effect  of  his  system  of  education.  To  moralize 
a  people  must  be  a  work  of  time. 

Again,  in  every  town  there  must  be  a  diversity  of  rank. 
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Mr.  Owen  does  not  propose,  that,  like  Sparta,  we  should  have 
but  one  system  of  education,  but  one  range  and  cast  of 
character;  he  makes  no  provision  for  the  education  of  the 
rich  and  the  elevated;  yet  if  the  higher  orders  of  society  do 
not  keep  their  stations,  and  manifest  a  superiority  in  know- 
ledge and  in  virtue,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  seek  for  good  order 
and  good  morals  among  the  poor.  The  love  of  character  is 
the  bond  and  cement  of  his  plan ;  but  the  love  of  character 
will  not  exist  as  an  abstract  principle,  it  must  be  cherished 
and  rewarded.  The  plan  is,  therefore,  too  limited  in  its  ope- 
ration to  ensure  the  success  which  its  projector  anticipates.  ' 

Besides  these,  there  are  other  objections  which  might  be 
advanced  against  the  system,  arising  from  the  variety  of 
dispositions  and  temperaments  incident  to  the  human  race, 
which  must  ever  prevent  an  uniformity'  of  character.  The 
melancholic  and  the  sanguine  can  never  engage  in  the  same 
pursuit,  in  the  same  spirit :  if  attempted,  there  will  ever  be  a 
ground  of  dissension  and  of  difference. 

Of  the  plan  itself  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  much ;  its  merits 
do  not  rest  on  the  rules  and  regulations  by  which  it  is  con- 
ducted. The  whole  effect  and  influence  of  an  establkhment 
depends  on  the  individual  who  is  at  its  head ;  he  is  the  sun 
that  enlightens  and  renders  the  whole  productive.  Mr.  Owen 
has  shewn  how  much  may  be  effected  without  religious 
motives;  others  who  may  adopt  his  system  may  shew 
how  much  may  be  efiected  by  them.  It  is  the  system  of 
producing  a  moral  change,  by  the  instruction  and  influence 
of  those  who  employ  the  poor,  that  entitles  his  plan  to  so 
much  consideration ;  it  does  not  appeal  to  the  religious  pari 
of  the  community  only,  but  ta  every  one ;  and  virtually  says, 
that  the  master  is  accountable  to  the  state  for  the  conduct  of 
his  servants ;  he  may  beneficially  influence  them,  and  if  h6 
does  not,  he  is  not  a  good  subject. 

Besides  the  moral  influence,  Mr.  Owen  anticipates  pecu- 
niary advantage ;  our  superabundantf  population,  he  thinks, 
may  be  advantageously  employed  in  cultivating  the  land  by 
the  spade ;  and  the  plan  promises  to  be  successful.  A  gentle- 
man in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester,  last  year,  made 
the  experiment,  on  a  considerable  scale,  with  so  much  suc- 
cess, that  this  year  he  is  repeating  it,  and  several  are  fol- 
lowing his  example.  But  the  philanthropist  of  New  Lanark 
may  object  to  an  imaginary  town,  on  which  to  try  the  merit  of 
his  plan :  be  it  so ;  and  let  all  the  objections  I  have  mentioned 
apply  to  the  town  of  Manchester :  and  there  are  others  connected 
with  the  popidation  of  that  place,  which  it  may  not  be  improper 
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fa  mention.  The  great  leading  feature  which  eveiy  where 
pressea  itself  on  an  attentive  observer,  is,  that  the  mass  of 
our  population  are  unhappy ;  discontent  dwells  in  every  cot- 
iSLge:  but  what  is  the  cause  of  the  disobedience  which  every 
where  prevails,  of  the  disposition  which  is  ever  watching  an 
opportunity  to  resist  and  rebel?  Here  is  the  qause:  the 
people  are  unhappy;  some  evil,  imaginary  or  real,  presses 
upon  them,  and  threatens  to  break  the  bonds  of  social  order. 
They  are  not  connected  with  their  masters*  interests,  and 
they  do  not  find  in  their  domestic  circle  the  comfort  that 
smooths  their  brow,  Mr.  Owen's  plan  supposes  a  master 
who  is  obeyed  from  affection,  and  servants  who  do  not  wish 
for  better  days ;  disgrace  and  punishment  do  not  form  any 
part  of  such  a  plan,  for  disgrace  supposes  guilty  Manchester 
IS,  therefore,  not  in  a  fit  stat^  to  give  efficiency  to  such 
a  plan.  To  bring  back  our  people  to  that  state  of 
peace  and  quietude  of  mind,  without  which  no  scheme  for 
ameliorating  their  condition  can  have  any  beneficial  influence, 
the  cause  of  their  disquietude  must  be  ascertained*  Soon 
after  the  American  war,  the  demand  for  labour  increased  so 
rapidly,  that  men  were  not  in  sufficient  number  to  supply  it; 
women  and  children  were  invited  to  take  part  in  these  new 
scenes  of  exertion ;  but  still  the  demand  for  labour  increased : 
several  hours  were  therefore  added  to  the  day's  work,  so  that 
no  time  was  left  for  recreation.  Here  the  evil  commenced : 
no  individual  can  be  happy  who  knows  of  no  change  but 
that  from  the  workshop  to  the  bed ;  and  without  happiness 
there  is  neither  obedience  nor  virtue.  The  time  was  willingly 
given  up  by  the  work-peoples  for  the  increase  that  was  m^e 
to  their  wages ;  some  famines  received  at  least  ten  guineas  a 
week:  but  personal  respectabili^  and  domestic  comfort 
sunk  and  were  lost  in  this  flood  of  prosperity ;  the  public- 
house  swallowed  up  almost  the  whole  price  of  labour,  or  it 
was  so  wasted  that  the  fsuviily  did  not  reap  the  benefit.  But 
the  whole  of  the  evil  does  not  rest  here ;  a  very  large  pro* 
portion  of  the  joung  fen^aleswere  employed,  firom  their 
childhood  to  their  marriage,  in  the  cotton  factory,  or  at  the 
loAm :  the  necessary  consequence  of  which  is^  that  the  en- 
gagements  and  duties  of  a  family  are  unkpown  to  them,  and 
in  a  very  few  instances  only  do  they  afterwards  acquire  a 

Eleasure  in  them.  The  house  of  the  man  whose  wages  are  a 
undred  pounds  a  year,  and  his  whose  wages  are  but  thir^^, 
wear  the  same  aspect ;  mean,  dirty,  and-  comfortless.  No 
laudable  ambition  exists  to  appear  neat  and  creditable,  or  to 
gain  the  notice  and  respept  of  their  superiors ;  no  little  store 
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of  money  against  infirmity  and  age,  but  in  general  our 
femilies  are  in  debt.  The  advance  of  the  price  of  labour  has 
made  no  improvement  in  the  habits  'or  comforts  qf  the 
people :  the  wife  does  not  know  how  properly  to  employ  the 
money  in  her  power,  or  to  promote  the  happiness  and  re- 
spectability of  her  family.  Much  has  been  said  about  ad- 
vancing the  price  of  labour,  but  if  it  was  realized,  that  would 
not  remedy  the  evil ;  our  work  peoplcv  suffer  no  privation  in 
the  means  of  subsistence,  but  expend  as  much  money  now 
in  their  families  as  was  done  when  the  price  of  labour  was 
higher,  or  as  they  probably  would  do  were  it  again  advanced^ 
In  this  estimate  I  except  the  weaver,  whose  earnings  are  far 
from  being  equal  to  his  wants.  It  is  not  that  much  more 
money  is  in  general  needed,  but  better  habits,  and  more 
information  and  management  in  the  expending  of  what  is 
now  obtained.  It  is  therefore  necessary,  before  Mr.  Owen's 
plan  can  have  any  beneficial  influence,  that  the  females  re- 
turn to  their  proper  occupations ;  then  they  will  acquire  their 
due  weight  and  influence  in  society,  and  diflnse  happiness 
and  promote  order  in  their  families.  The  woman  that  never 
spent  a  day  in  domestic  occupation  cannot  make  a  good  wife^ 
cannot  promote  the  comfort,  the  respectability,  and  the  hap- 
piness of  her  husband  and  children :  but  this  is  the  state  of 
the  majority  of  the  wives  of  our  artisans,  and  presents  almost 
an  insuperable  barrier  to  the  introduction  of  any  plan  of 
moral  improvement.  Does  the  political  economist  attribute 
the  evils  now  existing  in  the  state  to  a  redundant  population? 
Does  the  merchant  ascribe  his  embarrassed  situation  to  the 
rapidity  with  which  goods  are  manufactured  ?  the  remedy  is 
at  hand.  The  laws  of  nature  have  placed  the  husband  at  the 
head  of  his  family,  and  made  it  his  duty  to  provide  for  their 
necessities ;  appeal  to  this  /law,  restore  the  women  to  their 
proper  occupations,  and  most  of  the  evils  that  surround  us 
will  cease.  Say  not  that  our  families  would  starve,  if  every 
member  of  which  it  is  composed  did  not  engage  in  some 
branch  of  our  manufactory ;  the  income  might  be  lessened, 
but  the  comfort  would  be  greater :  a  farmer's  servant  is  rich 
and  happy  on  half  the  sum  with  which  our  spinners  are  poor 
and  miserable.  I  repeat  it :  there  has  been,  in  the  last  thirty 
years,  a  great  decrease  in  the  domestic  comfort  and  personal 
respectability  of  our  labouring  class,  in  consequence  of  the 
employment  of  women  in  manufactories ;  and  that  were  they 
no  longer  so  employed,  the  dread  of  a  superabundant  popu- 
lation would  cease :  the  merchant's  warehouse  would  not  be 
overstocked ;  our  political  disquietude  would  terminate ;  while 
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domestic  comfort  and  personal  respectability  would  be 
greater,  and  the  country  be  in  a  state  to  make  rapid  progress 
in  moral  habits.  A  disposition  already  prevails,  and  an  effort 
IS  making  by  the  people  to  advance  in  civilization;  but  so 
long  as  the  women  are  brought  up  as  they  are  at  present,  the 
effort  must  be  foiled,  and  discontent  must  increase.  Forty 
yeartf  ago,  I  understand,  our  cottages  were  remarkable  for 
neatness  and  good  order;  they  are  now  the  reverse.  That 
the  people  are  disposed  to  an  improved  state  of  morals  and 
a  higher  degree  of  civilization,  I  infer  from  the  fact  that 
drunkenness  has  very  much  decreased;  not  from  poverty,  for 
a  large  sum  of  money  that  used  to  be  expended  at  the  public- 
house  is  now  spent  at  the  shambles.  In  proof  of  this  assertion, 
I  may  state  that,  in  1811,  the  number  of  skins  inspected  at 
Manchester  was,  of  homed  cattle,  11,642;  calves,  14,020; 
sheep  and  lambs,  63,164:  in  1818,  homed  cattle,  17,990; 
calves,  16,534;  sheep  and  lambs,  84,638;  besides  about  800 
pigs  per  week  for  four  months.  The  quantity  of  malt  liquor 
and  spirits  has  declined  in  as  great  a  proportion ;  the  duty 
paid  for  beer  brewed  in  Manchester,  in  1819,  was  about 
i76,000 ;  in  1817,  it  was  £100,000.  These  sums  I  state  on 
the  best  information  I  can  procure,  and  believe  them  jto  be 
near  the  truth,  though  I  could  not  obtain  the  account  at 
the  excise-office.  The  duty  is  about  an  eighth  part  of  the 
sum  paid  by  the  consumer,  so  that  there  is  a  sum  less  by 
upwards  ofx200,000  paid  for  these  articles  than  formerly,  and 
an  increase  to  almost  as  great  an  amount  paid  for  shambles 
meat.  The  population  may  have  increased  one-tenth  from 
1811  to  1818.  Looking  upon  the  condition  of  the  town  with 
an  impartial  eye,  these  two  fa^ts  force  themselves  on  the 
attention :  first,  that  domestic  comfort  and  happiness  is  much 
less  than  it  was  formerly ;  and,  secondly,  that  there  is  a  strong 
disposition  in  the  people  to  change  their  present  condition. 
A  town  thus  circumstanced  affords  the  finest  vscope  for  the 
philanthropist.  Are  the  people  dissatisfied  and  unhappy? 
inquire  the  cause,  and  correct  the  evil ;  increase  their  hap- 

fdness  on  right  principles,  and  you  ensure  order,  and  silence 
he  voice  of  murmunng.  The  £600,000  now  spent  in  ex- 
cess, (I  say  excess,  for  when  the  amount  spent  for  ardent 
spirits  is  added  to  that  spent  for  beer,  the  gross  sum  will  be 
7  or  £800,000,)  will  suffice  for  ample  provision  to  be  made  for 
all  the  wants  which  an  advance  in  civilization  may  produce. 
Let  us  now  suppose  the  hours  of  labour  to  be  reauced  to 
twelve  a  day,  and  the  affairs  of  the  family  to  be  better  con- 
ducted ;  what  then  would  hinder  the  beneficial  influence  of 
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Mr.  Owea*s  system  ?  The  factories  would  not :  they  might 
with  ease  be  made  schools  of  virtue :  they  are  now  schools  of 
vice  only  because  they  are  badly  conducted.  Every  esta- 
bUshment  has  its  standard  of  morals,  and  no  member  is 
respected  who  does  not  attain  to  it;  a  thief  or  a  drunkard 
would  be  disgraced,  and  dismissed  from  any  factory.  These 
vices  are  seldom  practised,  because  they  sure  forbidden ;  but 
the  disposition  to  theft  and  to  drunkenness  is  as  strong  as  to 
any  otner  vice :  elevate  the  moral  standard  still  higher,  and 
the  character  wijl  rise;  people  are,  in  general,  wnat  their 
employers  make  them.  Should  the  women  not  be  dismissed 
from  the  factories  and  the  loom^  but  should  their  day's  work 
terminate  at  six  o'clock,  and  suitable  inducements  be  held 
out  to  them  to  attend  in  the  evening  to  the  concerns  of  the 
family,  ypry  great  advantage  will  accrue.  I  have  witnessed 
the  experiment,  and  seen  its  beneficial  result.  The  master  of 
many  servants  became  their  father:  he  honoured  the  virtuous, 
he  discharged  the  vicious,  and  nurtured  all  that  was  excellent 
in  character ;  his  factory  exemplified  the  truth  of  the  New 
Lanark  system.  Factories  are  only  injurious  because  the  time 
employed  in  them  is  too  great,  and  because  the  moral  improve^* 
ment  of  the  people  is  not  attended  to ;  but  should  the  pro- 
prietors ever  consider  how  much  of  this  system  may  be 
safely^  and  without  expense,  applied  to  their  estabhsh- 
ments,  and  to  how  great  an  extent  the  labour  of  women 
might  be  dispensed  with,  their  factories  would  become  .the 
means  of  civilization  and  moral  improvement.  At  present 
the  tumult  of  the  people  shakes  the  foundation  of  the  govem- 
ment,  and  the  tumult  will  increase  as  lon^  as  the  present 
system  is  continued.  Some  remedy  must  be  appliea.  Mr. 
Owen  holds  it  out ;  he  indeed  anticipates  too  much,  but  he 
points  to  the  right  path. 
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TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  INVESTIGATOR. 

Sir, — In  reading  the  memoir  of  a  merchant,  in  your  last 
Number,  who,  upon  the  whole,  appears  to  have  been  an 
amiable  and  a  pious  man,  I  was  powerfully  struck  with  that 
part  of  his  conduct  which  his  biographer  passes  over  without 
comment  or  reproof;  and  which  neither  the  subject  of  it,  nor 
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his  friends  whom  he  consulted  in  the  difficulty  and  distress  it 
occasioned,  appear  in  the  narrative  to  have  thought  defective. 
I  refer  to  that  period  in  his  life  when  he  had  embarked  in 
a  ^at  speculation;  when  he  was  determined,  from  his 
behef  in  tne  rise  of  the  article,  to  buy  up  all  the  cotton  he 
could  lay  his  hands  on ;  a  course  which,  from  a  depression  in  the 

1)rice  before  his  purchases  were  completed,  involved  him  in  a 
OSS  of  .£20,000,  and  the  expectation  of  still  &rther  loss,  if 
not  total  ruin.  In  this  emergency,  he  caUs  in  his  religious 
friends ;  who,  after  prayer  and  consultation^  adopt  measures 
to  save  him  from  its  consequences ;  and  from  which  he  was 
preserved  by  almost  a  miracle  in  Providence. 

I  shpuld  nave  supposed,  that  the  piety  of  himself  and  his 
friends,  if  it  had  been  judicious,  would  have  led  them  first  of 
all  seriously  to  have  examined  into  the  correctness  of  his 
motives  and  conduct,  in  the  determination  he  had  made,  to 
buy  up  all  the  cotton  he  could  find  in  the^ market;  which  in 
the  beginning  was  an  error  of  the  heart,  and  in  the  seqtiel 
proved  to  be  an  error  in  judgment.  This  would  have  produced 
sentiments  proper  to  the  crisis;  humility  and  repentanee 
before  God,  from  a  discovery  that  it  originated  in  covetous- 
ness;  and  have  plaoed  him  in  a  fit  posture,  and  in  the 
authorized  way,  of  expecting  deliverance.  Instead  of  this, 
no  person,  on  reading  the  memoir,  would  conceive  that  there 
was  any  notion  in  his  or  their  minds  of  there  being  any  thing 
in  the  transaction  but  what  was  perfectly  compatible  with  the 
honour,  the  dignity,  and  the  integrity  of  the  Christian  cha* 
racter:  but,  sir,  if  it  be  so,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  the 
use  of  those  Christian  precepts  which  eveiy  where  abound  in 
the  Scriptures,  agaiil^t  a  hasting  to  be  rich  —  agaiiist  the 
love  of  money,  represented  as  the  root  of  all  evil — against 
the  deceitfulness  of  riches ;  and  such  admonitions  as,  **  Let 
your  conversation  be  without  covetousness— Let  your  mode- 
ration be  known  unto  all  men."  Is  it  then  become  a  venial 
thing  for  a  Christian  to  buy  up  all  he  can  lay  his  hands  on, 
from  a  ^spins,  monopolizing  spirit?  and  to  engage  in  those 
speculations  which  may  nOt  only  bring  ruin  upon  himself,  but 
involve^thers  in  the  same  consequences  ? 

How  many  instances  of  desperate  failures  have  you  and  I 
known  to  have  happened  to  persons  with  high  pretensiQQa  to 
religion ;  but  without  any  regard  to  distributive  justice,  or 
they  would  never  have  involved  others  so  deeply  in  ruin ! 
Formerly  these  evils  were  not  considered  in  so  harmless  a 
light ;  the  subjects  of  them  were  disowfaed  immediately  by 
our  Christian  churches,  as  having  forfeited  their  character 
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for  integrity  and  justice^  with  probably  not  half  the  amount 
of  moral  evil  attaching  to  them,  and  with  nothing  like  the 
train  of  consequences  that  have  resulted  from  modem  failures. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  loss  of  peace  of  mind,  which  large 
speculations  inevitably  produce^  and  the  jealousy  implied  m 
preventing  any  sharers  m  the  expected  advance,  are  there  no 
considerations^  arising  from  the  mjury  that  a  man*s  creditors 
may  sustain  if  he  does  not  succeed,  which  would  make  a 
benevolent  and  honest  dealer  pause  before  he  engaged  in  any 
speculation,  much  more  to  resolve  against  those  rash  adven- 
tures which  lead  him  to  buy  up  all  he  can  lay  his  hands  on  ? 
Besides,  in  every  speculation  a  man  pledges  his  own  opinion 
against  the  general  opinion  of  the  mcurket;  for  if  the  dealers 
conceived  there  would  be  a  rise  in  the  article,  they  would  not 
be  disposed  to  sell  without  a  considerable  advance  in  the 
price.  This  very  circumstance  of  the  possibiHty  of  being 
mistaken,  connected  with  every  speculation,  makes  it  always 
hazardous ;  and  a  prudent  and  modest  man  would  not  dare  to 
venture  to  any  extent.  It  is  true  that  some  bold  speculations 
succeed,  which,  like  a  prize  in  the  lottery,  encouraee  fresh 
adventurers;  but,  as  Lord  Bacon  says,  "  Men  mark  when 
they  hit,  and  never  mark  when  they  miss**' 

But  there  are  considerations  of  a  higher  kind ;  there  is  a 
tranquillity  of  spirit  which  a  Christian  is  never  to  sacrifice* 
Havmg  received  a  rich  legacy  of  peace  from  his  Divine 
Master;  he  will  study  to  preserve  it,  as  the  birthright  of  his 
profession,  and,  if  he  be  a  true  disciple,  he  dare  not  forfeit 
or  barter  it,  being  above  all  price. 

I  am  induced  to  make  these  reflections,  because  I  have 
known  several  striking  instances^  in  which  many  strong 
men,  having  been  thus  engaged,  have  been  cast  down 
wounded,  and  have  pierced  themselves  through  with  many 
sorrows:  conscious  of  the  evils  they  have  also  entailed  on 
others,  they  have  ended  their  days  in  the  bitterness  of  their 
souls.  It  appears  to  be  a  delusion,  sprung  up  of  late  years, 
that  a  man  may  innocentlv  engage  in  speculations  with  the 
utmost  avidity ;  that  they  become  venial,  if  part  of  his  gains 
is  devoted  to  the  cause  of  reUgion.  Men  will  thus  venture 
their  all,  and  the  property  of  oSiers,  upon  the  change  of  the 
seasons,  the  event  of  a  battle,  a  bill  in  parUament>  the  down- 
fal  of  a  minister^  or  the  overthrow  of  a  dynasty,  either  at 
home  or  abroad.  From  acting  in  this  spirit,  there  have  been 
many  instances  in  which  a  man  has  been  possessed  of 
£30,000  or  £40,000  one  year,  and  the  next  year  has  been  in 
the  Gazettey,  ... 
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I  am  far  from  drscouraging  the  pursuit  of  regular  mer- 
cantile   transactions;    but   the  character  of  an  old   Eng- 
lish merchant  appears  to  be  lost  sight  of:    he   VfZA  per* 
fectly  contented  to  pursue  a  steady  course  of  trade;  and 
satisfied  at  the  end  of^  a  long  life  with  having  had  a  gradual 
accumulation    of  wealth,   Siou^h  to  an  amount  that  the 
moderns  might  laugh  at  as  insignificant.    But  lately  a  man 
must  start  from  his  sphere,  and  realize  the  same  fortune  in 
a  few  years^  by  dashing  speculations,  with  probably  not  half 
the  real  capital  or  the  sense  of  the  former ;  ignorant  of  the 
true  principles  of  trade,  but  compensating  for  his  want  of 
knowledge  by  a  daring  spirit  of  adventure,  which  frequently 
induces  him  to  employ  those  miserable  shifts  and  expedients 
to  bolster  up  his  credit,  of  which  a  man  of  honour,  without 
any  pretensions  to  Christianity,  would  be  ashamed.    Indeed 
it  has  been  frequently  remarked,  and  I  have  made  the  same 
observation,   that   there  are  some  merchants  and  others, 
largely  connected  in  trade,  who  have  mote  of  the  genuine 
feelings  of  integrity,   and  a  higher  sense  of  honour,   yet 
destitute  of  Christianity,   than  many  of  those  who  have 
passed  for  religious  men.    This  blot  is  of  so  much  import- 
ance, that  it  should  be  exposed  and  corrected. 

May  not  the  disposition  I  am  condemning  arise  from  the  de- 
lusion, that  the  end  sanctifies  the  means  ?  or  a  loving  of  mercy, 
and  a  neglect  to  do  justice?  As  your  Work  is  likely  to  be 
much  read  by  ministers,  who  have  not  the  opportunity,  in 
their  occasional  visits,  to  see  the  interior  of  commercial  relations, 
and  that  full  development  of  the  characters  of  men,  which  others 
do  in  their  transactions  vrith  them,  I  would,  throueh  your  me- 
dium, venture  a  hint,  that  it  is  of  importance  for  them  to 
consider  more  the  necessity  of  enlafging  on  the  relative 
duties  of  life,  and  '*  whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever 
things  are  honest,  just,  pure,  lovely,  of  good  report,  if  any 
virtue,  and  if  any  praise"  m  the  Vhole  compass  of  morals ;  "  to 
think  on  these  things :"  for  it  has  been  thought  by  many  very 
judicious  Christianliearers,  and  some  teachers  also,  that  in  the 
present  day  ministers  have  gone  to  an  extreme,  in  a  veiy 
laudable  desire  to  be  evangelical ;  and  from  a  fear  of  their 
preaching  being  considered  moral,  have  not  sufficiently  in- 
sisted upon  the  indispensable  adjunct  of  the  Christian  cha- 
racter, good  works.  Hence  the  difficulty  of  being  able  to  say, 
*'  Ye  are  our  epistles,  known  and  read  of  all  men.*' 

It  is  true  there  is  more  seen  and  heard  of  the  Christian 
profession,  it  has  made  rapid  strides,  and  extended  itself  in 
all  directions ;  but  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared,  that  there  is  less 
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felt  of  the  transforming  power  of  religion.  The  sap  and 
nutriment  of  it  is  not  in  many  of  the  branches,  and  some 
shaking  may  be  necessary  to  break  them  off;  for  that  declara- 
tion has  never  been  repealed,  it  is  an  eternal  truth,  "  By 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them  ♦." 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  so  intent  were  the  apostles 
upon  this  fruit  and  evidence  of  the  vitality  of  the  Christian 
character,  which,  like  so  many  beautiful  lines,  and  finishes, 
and  touches,  must  complete  the  portrait,  that  they  not  merely 
occasionally  interspersed,  but  they  closed  most  of  theip 
epistles  with  exhortations  to  good  works;  and,  like  wise 
master-builders,  laid  the  foundations  of  Christianity  deep  in 
the  doctrines  of  it ;  and  then  reared  the  noble  superstructure 
in  holiness,  and  all  the  virtues  that  adorn  it.  In  their  esti- 
mation, the  preceptive  and  moral  part  was  as  essential  tQ 
form  the  complete  Christian  as  the  doctrinal  part :  hence  we 
find  such  precepts  addressed  to  the  early  Christian  churches, 
as  in  the  present  day  would  be  considered  shocking  to  the 
taste  of  a  modem  audience,  however  necessary  to  their  habits : 
"  Lie  not  one  to  another,  brethren :  let  .no  man  go  beyond 
and  defraud  his  brother :  let  him  that  stole  steal  no  more." 

Although  these  reflections  have  been  made  from  reading 
th^  memoir  in  your  first  I^umber,  I  have  to  disclaim  all 
personal  allusion  to  the  subject  of  it,  or  that  they  are  at  all 

fenerally  applicable  to  him ;  not  having  had  the  slightest 
nowledge  of  that  individual.  I  set  out  with  one  principle 
and  feature  that  appeared  defective,  and  involving  very 
serious  consequences;  and  have  pursued  the  subject  into 
kindred  errors,  under  the  hope  tnat  the  Investigator 
may  never  be  found  to  give  even  a  slight  and  tacit  en- 
couragement to  that  overtrading,  speculating,  monopolizing 
spirit,  which  is  certainly  incompatible  with  the  Christian 
character;* nor  to  any  profession  of  religion  as  genuine,  if 
found  destitute  of  moral  justice,  of  honour,  and  ^ood  faith^ 
between  man  and  man ;  nor  to  those  prevalent  dispositions, 
to  substitute  appearances  for  realities,  sounding  brass  and  a 

*  That  these  views  maj  not  be  considered  to  arise  from  any  peculiar  or 
morbid  state  of  feeling,  I  insert  the  following  similar  opinion,  which  I  have 
met  with  since  writing  the  above,  in  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  James,  of 
Birmingham.  Page  14,  he  says,  "  1  shall  mention  one  more  nationat 
iniquity,  and  that.  is.  b, growing  departure  in  our  commercial  transactions 
from  the  principles  of  strict  integrity.  Indeed,  principle,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, seems  to  have  departed,  while  there  has  come  into  its  place  a  system 
of  false  credit^  of  rash  and  ruinous  speoulation,  of  dishonest  artifice,  and 
GommerGiai  tricking;  till  the  prqfessed  disciples  of  Jesus  are  imitating  the 
practices  of  the  basest  and  most  degenerate  Jews.^  i 
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tinkling  cymbal,  an  airy  fantastic  profession,  a  name  without 
the  power  of  godliness,  instead  of  the  substantial  worth  and 
perfect  tone  of  true  Christian  dignity* 

You  have,  sir,  my  best  wishes  tluit  your  Work  may  be  an 
instrument  to  enlighten  the  mind,  to  improve  the  taste,  and 
to  correct  the  morals  of  the  age*  And  beUe?e  me  to  be 
yours  truly. 


f 


J,  G. 


R  E  V  1  E  W^ 


An  Atidlyns  of  the  Egyptian  Mythology :  to  which  is  subjoined 
a  Critical  Examination  of  the  Remains  of  Egyptian  Chro-> 
nology.  By  J.  C.  Prichard,  M.  D.  Arch.  London,  1819. 
Royal  8vo.    pp.  526. 

As  it  is  recorded  of  the  ^eat  Hebrew  legislator,  that  he 
was  "  learned  in  all  the  wiscbm  of  the  Egyptians,''  and  as  it 
is  unquestionable  that  many  eminent  individuals  among  the 
Greeks  in  earlier  times  travelled  to  Egypt  to  acquire  its 
philosophic  doctrines,  and  to  transfer  or  unite  them,  some-' 
what  recast  and  new  modelled,  into  their  own  systems,  we 
cannot  dispute  the  claim  of  that  country  to  a  distin^ished 
rank,  if  not  to  the  very  first  place,  amongst  the  civilized  states 
of  antiquity*  Be  it,  however,  at  the  same  time  understood, 
that  this  very  alleged  and  admitted  superiority  is  after  all 
but  Uke  the  exaltation  of  the  demon  hero  of  Milton,  a  "  bad 
eminence;"  on  which  a  deffrading  superstition,  under  the 
names  of  Mythology  and  Philosophy,  sat  enthroned  in  the 
regions  of  Pantheism,  and  among  the  prostrate  faculties  of 
man. 

Untutored  by  Christianity,  and  with  the  few  elements  of 
thinking  which  were  attainable  at  the  distant  period  we  have, 
in  view,  it  cannot  be  surprising  that  the  human  mind  should 
have  been  guilty  of  strange  aberrations,  and  that  the  popular 
worship  should  have  consisted  of  a  monstrous  union  of  fact 
and  fiction :  the  latter  grafting  its  imaginative  pictures  upon 
the  former,  as  ^scovered  in  some  degree  in  the  simple  ap- 
pearances of  nature.  The  Worship  of  the  elements  may, 
perha{>s,  be  considered  as  the  funaamental  principle  of  the 
Egyptian,  as  well  as  other  superstitions,  it  being  the  most 
natural  and  the  most  fertile  source  of  fable,  una  die  most 
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readily  presenting  itself  to  the  human  mind ;  and  we  are 
besides  mfbrmed  by  Plutarch  and  others,  that  the  most  in* 
telligent  persons  among  the  ancient  priests  of  Egypt  con- 
sidered their  religious  ceremonies  as  referrible  to  something 
above  the  order  of  common  conception,  and  their  fables  as 
haying  certain  allegorical  allusions.  The  Orphic  fragments, 
it  is  remarked  by  Dr.  Prichard,  in  the  volume  before  us, 
contain  the  oldest  specimens  of  the  sacerdotal  philosophy  of 
the  Greeks;  or  oi  those  mystical  interpretations  of  the 
popular  superstition  which  were  preserved  among  the  Hiero- 
phants,  who  transplanted  the  worship  of  the  gods  from  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  to  the  hamlets  of  Argos  and  Attica.  The 
Orphic  verses  were  the  works  of  Pythagoreans,  and  contain 
that  representation  of  the  system  of  me  world  which  has 
been  termed  pantheism,  or  the  supposition  that  all  parts  of 
nature  are  animated  by  Uving  powers,  which  are  portions  of 
the  Supreme  or  Universal  Soul,  into  whose  essence  all  finite 
beings  are  resolved.  The  entire  universe  is  sometimes  repre- 
sented as  one  great  hving  whole,  as  in  some  verses  quoted 
by  Eusebius,  from  Porphyry,  thus  translated : 

"  Japiter  is  the  foundation  of  the  earth  and  the  starry  heaven : 
Jupiter  is  the  root  of  the  ocean ;  he  is  the  sun  and  the  moon :  he 
is  one  power,  one  deemon,  the  great  ruler  of  all.  He  is  one 
mighty  body,  in  which  fire,  water,  earth,  ether,  night  and  dajr  re- 
.volve:  all  these  are  contwned  within  the  great  body  of  Jupiter. 
.Would  you  view  his  head  and  majestic  face  ?  Behold  the  radiant 
heaven :  his  golden  ringlets  are  diffiised  on  every  side,  shining  with 
resplendent  stars.**    [P«  23.] 

Perhaps  there  are  very  few  readers,  who,  at  the  first 
perusal  of  the  preceding  quotation,  and  others  of  a  similar 
character  which  might  easily  be  introduced,  would  not  be 
struck  with  a  sentiment  of  admiration  at  the  brilliancy  of 
the  colouring,  combined  with  a  certain  grandeur  in  the  idea 
;  suggested  by  the  pantheistic  philosophy.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
simplicity  as  well  as  a  majesty  in  the  representation,  which 
would  give  it  a  high  claim  to  antiquity ;  for  in  proportion  as 
any  system  becomes  complicated  and  minute  in  its  details, 
we  see  impressed  upon  it  the  characters  of  time  and  change. 
Original  ideas  are  generally  simple;  but  by  expansion  and 
combination  they  assume  another  form,  Jess  bold,  less  strik- 
ing, less  sublime.  Henoe  the  original  idea  upon  which  the 
Christian  Scriptures  are  founded,  the  existence  and  the  spi- 
rituality of  God,  diffuses  a  grandeur  over  all  their  pages,  and 
infuses  sublimity  into  all  their  statements ;  and  we  may  easily 
trace  some  analogy  between  the  pantheistic  view  of  Jupiter 
VOL.  X. — so.  II.  Y 
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in  the  preceding  citation,  and  that  sentiment  of  the  ^  one 
living  and  trae  God"  which  pervades  the  sacred  writings; 
an  analog  we  say,  because  tnis  primary  and  Scripture  doc- 
trine is,  flioueh  partially  transfused,  nevertheless  considerably 
altered  and  debased.    And  we  have  made  this  observation 
for  the  purpose  of  intimating  our  thorough  conviction  that 
the  very  passage  before  us,  and  all  other  magnificent  al- 
lusions or  nobfe  sentiments  that  pervade  the  writings  of 
antiquity,  do  not  derive  any  part  of  their  reality  or  beauty 
from  any  inherent  power  of  originating  such  sentiments  in 
the  human  mind  itself;  nor  are  they  the  production  of  a 
natural  and  self-derived  philosophy,  arising  out  of  the  talents 
for  discovery,  which  even  the  wisest  of  men  may  be  supposed 
to  possess  — but  solely  from  that  great  primary  source  of  all 
reUgious  wisdom,  the  word  of  God^  and  i  priori  from  God 
himself.    We  have  no  conception  that  the  first  great  master- 
thought,  if  we  may  so  express  it,   of  the  existence  and 
attributes  of  One  supreme  and  perfect  BeinSy  would  or  could 
ever  have  been  imagined  by  man  of  himself ,  and  independ- 
ently of  that  revelation  which  suspends  upon  this  great  fact 
all  the  principles  of  faith,  and  the  entire  history  of  Pro- 
vidence and  of  man ;  and  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  shew, 
that,  next  to  the  light  of  revelation,   tradition  is  the  fer- 
tile som'ce  of  all  the  right  thinking  that  is  to  be  found 
in  the  world.     If  the  evidences  of  this  were  not  amply 
sufficient,  there  is  one  corroborative  hint  which  we  merely 
give  in  passing;  namely,  that  even  where  something  like 
the  notion   of  such  an   intelligence  has   obtained   in  the 
heathen  world,  the  very  next — me  second  efforts  of  human 
reason,  after  this  idea  has  been  received,  have  uniformly  been 
directed  to  the  debasement,  and  in  reality  the  destruction  of 
the  sentiment,  by  multiplying  gods  to  an  incalculable  variety, 
and  with  interfering  claims,  not  only  with  respect  to  each 
other,  but  with  regard  to  the  apposed  pre-eminent  and  pre- 
siding divinity.     The  Egyptian  mythology,  therefore,  as 
originally  found  among  that  people,  or  as  altered  in  Greece 
and  Rome,  may  serve  me  purpose  of  amusing  our  leisure,  or 
embellishing  our  poetry;  but  it  must  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  the  fundamental  principles  of  truth,  and  may 
furnish  an  instructive  contrast  with  the  reality,  purity,  and 
simplicity  of  the  Christian  religion. 

To  every  writer  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  making  us 
more  acquainted  with  the  actual  opinions  and  principles  of 
remote  aiges  and  nations,  and  who  will  judiciously  brmg  the 
arguments  derivable  from  their  erudition  and  from  their 
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chronology  to  bear  upon  the  great  question  at  issue  between 
the  impugners  and  the  advocates  of  Christianity,  we  cannot 
but  feel  highly  indebted ;  and  in  this  view  are  much  gratified 
to  introduce  Dr.  Prichard's  valuable  publication  to  the  notice 
of  our  readers.  After  a  learned  and  able  introduction  on  the 
sources  of  information  respecting  the  learning  and  my- 
thology of  Egypt,  the  work  is  divided  into  four  books ;  to 
which  is  subjoined,  as  the  title-page'  intimates,  a  Critical 
Examination  of  the  Remains  of  Egyptian  Chronology. 

Book  I.  contains  a  general  view  of  the  popular  religion 
of  the  Egyptians,  comprehending  their  theogony,  and  the 
fabulous  history  of  their  Gods.  We  have  powerfully  felt, 
even  afler  the  minute  detail  of  our  author,  what  we  have 
before  experienced  in  perusing  the  investigations  of  pre- 
ceding writers,  that  the  subject  is  still  involved  in  great 
obscurity,  and  that  the  most  patient  and  ingenious  researches 
are  not  ever  likely  to  produce  any  very  satisfactory  con- 
clusions. This  aiises,  doubtless,  from  the  scantiness  of  the 
materials  furnished  by  antiquity,  and  the  perplexity  and  inter- 
mixture of  its  fables.  Enough,  however,  is  developed  to 
assure  us,  *'  that  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God ;"  and 
that  the  important  knowledge  which  can  alone  elevate  man 
above  the  degradation  of  his  present  circumstances,  is  to  be 
acquired  solely  from  that  holy  record,  which  shews  "  the 
books  of  Hermes"  to  have  been  folly,  and  the  mythological 
creed  derived  from  them,  the  workmanship  of  fallen  and 
polluted  minds. 

Most  modem  writers,  as  well  as  the  Greeks  and  ancient 
fathers  of  the  Christian  church,  have  supnosed  that  the 
religion  of  Egypt  consisted  chiefly  of  divine  nonours  paid  to 
celebrated  warriors,  philosophers,  the  inventors  of  useful  arts, 
or  the  destroyers  of  wild  animals,  and  founders  of  cities  and 
states ;  others  refer  it  to  the  idolatry  of  birds,  beasts,  fishes, 
and  plants,  which  furnished  an  ample  field  of  declamation 
and  ridicule  to  the  Greek  satyrists ;  while  others,  again,  be- 
lieve that  the  Egyptian  worship  was  directed  chiefly  to  the 
most  conspicuous  objects  in  nature. 

"  The  worship  of  the  sun  and  moon,"  says  Dr.  Prichard  "  and  the 
elements  of  nature,  is  less  frequently  touched  upon  by  the  more 
popular  writers,  partly  as  it  was  not  confined  to  the  Egyptians, 
and  partly  because  it  was  not  so  obviously  unreasonable  and  pre- 
posterous as  the  adoration  of  dead  men,  or  dogs  and  cats.  Yet 
these  circumstances  render  it  probable  that  we  are  to  look  in  this 
quarter  for  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Egyptian  superstitions. 
Among  all  the  different  forms  of  paganism,  the  Worship  of  the' 
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visible  ekmenU  of  nature  is  the  most  natural,  and  it  has  been 
more  general  than  any  other.  Hence  arises  a  presumption  that 
this  was  the  basis  of  religious  fables  among  the  Egyptians.  Indeed 
it  was  long  ago  observed,  that  we  cannot  imagine  how  the  adora- 
tion of  heroes  could  subsequently  become  connected  with  the 
worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  *  We  cannot  conceive  how  a 
mighty  conqueror  could  become  the  sun ;  but  we  can  readily  ima- 
gine how  the  sun,  in  poetic  imagery  or  hieroglyphic  painting, 
might  be  equipped  like  a  hero,  and  at  length  worshipped  as  a 
god ;'  nor  i&  it  difficult  to  point  out  the  way  by  which  the  worship 
of  men  and  of  animals  may  have  been  derived  from  that  super- 
stition which  represents  all  nature  as  animated,  and  pays  religious 
veneration  to  its  various  parts/    [pp.  22,  23.] 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  theology  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  in  a  similar  manner,  resolves  itself  into  physical 
observations  expressed  in  a  mystical  style,  diflFering  essen- 
tially from  historical  traditions ;  although  at  length  the  dis- 
tinction is  very  imperfectly  preserved,  and  in  some  cases  is 
entirely  lost.  Jupiter,  Apis,  Saturn,  Minerva,  and  others, 
were  personifications  of  tne  elements ;  and  this  method  of 
interpretation  is  more  obviously  applicable  to  the  Egyptian 
mytholo^,  and  fully  coincides  with  the  statements  of  the 
inost  ancient  writers.  Of  their  two  principal  deities,  Osiris 
is  the  sun,  and  Isis  the  earth,  or  nature  in  general.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Orphic  verses  is. that  of  pantheism.  All 
individual  beings  were  described  as  •  proceeding  from  the 
universal  Deity  by  a  mystical  generation,  which  is  represented 
in  various  ways.  Jupiter  is  feigned  to  be  both  male  and 
female,,  producing  all  things  from  himself;  and  hence  the 
epithet  by  which  he  is  distinguished,  of  a^aivoMbg^  or  masculo- 
feminine.  But  the  most  prevalent  doctrine  consisted  in 
dividing  the  physical  agencies  of  nature  into  male  and  female, 
making  the  tormer  to  embrace  the  most  powerful  agents,  the 
latter  flic  earth  and  the  region  of  passive  elements ;  and  this 
is  the  foundation  of  the  mystic  marriage,  which  forms  the 
basis  of  all  the  pagan  cosmogonies.  The  active  power,  or 
inasculine  soul  of  flie  world,  is  described  as  residing  in  the 
sun,  and  invoked  under  the  name  of  Dionusus  or  Liber. 
Osiris,  Typhon,  and  Aroueris,.  or  the  elder  Horus,  form  a 
triad  of  gods,  who  received  supreme  honours  in  every  part  of 
Egypt;  and  Isis  and  Nephthys  were  the  consorts,  or  passive 
representatives,  of  the  two  former.  Serapis,  whose  name  is 
80  often  associated  with  the  Egyptian  superstitions,  is  in 
reality,  as  many  authors  state,  the  same  person  with  Osiris ; 
being,  as  Plutarch  says,  the  latter,  after  his  ^ame   was 
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chaiiged  with  his  nature^  in  descending  into,  the  infernal 
.  rerions.  The  legend  of  Osiris  and  Isis  is  sufficiently  ridi- 
culous. From  this  our  author  proceeds  to  an  account  of 
Typhon,  Horus,  the  Egyptian  Triad,  Harpocrates,  and  Se- 
rapis ;  then  to  the  rest  of  the  Egyptian  gods  and  goddesses, 
in  several  instances  successfully  correcting  the  account  of 
Jablonski.  We  quote  a  passage  m  the  Supplement  to  Bookl^ 
referring  to  the  mode  of  filling  up  the  Egyptian  theogony. 

^'  Osiris  and  Isis,  Minerva  and  Ceres,  and  Vulcan  and  Oceanu8| 
together  with  Ammon,  constitute,  according  to  Diodprus,  the  most 
ancient  order  of  the  Egyptian  gods.  These,  says  our  author,  were 
immortal  and  celestial  beings.  We  h^ve  seen  that  they  were  ideal 
personages,  representing  the  most  striking  attributes  of  nature. 
In  another  place  Diodorqs  ^ays  the  ancient  gods  of  the  Egyptians, 
meaning  this  same  class,  included  Jupiter,  the  Sun,  Mercury^ 
ApoUo,  Pan,  Eilithyia,  and  many  others.  But  besides  these,  the 
Egyptians  professed,  as  Diodorus  informs  us,  to  have  other  earthly 
gods,  who  were  originally  mortal  men,  but  by  reason  of  their  wis* 
dom,  or  the  benefits  conferred  by  them  on  mankind,  had  obtained 
deification.  These  were  the  first  kiogs  of  Egypt;  and  according 
to  this  historian^  many  of  them  bore  the  same  names  as  the 
celestial  gods.  He  enumerates  among  them,  Sol,  Saturn,  Rhea, 
Ammon,  Juno,  Vulcan,  Vesta,  and  Mercury. 

^^  We  learn  from  this  relation,  that  the  gods  who  are  said  to 
have  reigned  in  Egypt,  and  who  are  placed  by  Herodotus  and 
Manethon,  as  well  ks  by  Diodorus,  at  the  head  of  the  dynasties, 
were  not  the  proper  divinities  of  the  Egyptian  temples,  but  wer^ 
allowed  expressly  to  have  been  men  who  bore  the  same  namei| 
with  the  celestial  gods.  It  seems  that  the  Egyptians  had  a  viLgae 
tradition,  like  many  other  nations,  that  their  most  ancient  kings 
were  the  offspring  of  the  gods.  They  formed  at  a  later  period  the 
chromcles  of  their  monarchy  on  an  artificial  system,  founded  on 
assumed  astronomical  epochas ;  and  having  determined  to  fill  up  ^ 
certain  space  of  time  with  the  succession  of  their  dynasties,  they 
found  it  convenient  to  assign  the  earlier  ages  to  the  imaginary 
reign  of  these  hero-gods.  They  arranged  them  in  dynasties ;  but 
as  the  enumeration  was  altogether  arbitrary,  it  was  formed  iq 
various  ways,  and  there  are  not  two  writers  who  give  it  in  the 
same  order. 

"  Of  all  these  writers,  however,  Manethon,  as  bein^  an  Egyptian 
-priest,  must  be  supposed  to  have  possessed  the  most  accurate 
mformation ;  and,  as  he  wrote  expressly  on  this  subject,  we  may 
give  him  credit  for  having  been  more  diligent  than  either  of  his 
rivals,  in  his  compilation  of  the  Egyptian  chronology.  If,  therefore, 
there  was  any  one  method  of  stating  this  succession  of  gods  that 
was  more  authentic  than  others,  we  may  conclude  it  to  be  that 
which   Manethon    has   adopted.    We  shall,   therefore,  on   the 
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authority  of  Manethon,  reckon  Vulcaa  and  AgathadoemoQ,  called  in 
the  Egyptian  language  Phtas,  and  Cnuphis,  as  the  most  ancient 
of  the  gods ;  and  next  to  them  we  must  place  Osiris,  Isis,  and 
their  correlatives.  To  these  we  must  add,  on  the  testimony  of 
Herodotus  and  Diodorus,  Pan,  Eilithyia,  and  Latona.  These  fill 
up  the  ogdoad.  The  dodecade,  or  the  second  order,  may  be  com- 
pleted by  enumerating  the  gods  of  an  inferior  description,  such  as 
Ammon,  Hercules,  Mars,  Anubis,  Hermes,  or  Thoth,  and  the 
particular  forms  assumed  by  the  greater  gods,  as  Chemmp,  the 
god  of  Panopolis,  a  form  of  Osiris,  JEsculapius,  a  form  of  Serapis, 
and  the  goddesses  who  were  forms  of  Isis  and  Nephthys.  We 
shall  thus  fill  up  the  catalogue  with  names  which  had  in  reality 
temples  consecrated  to  them  in  Egypt,  and  had  representatives 
among  the  sacred  animals." — [pp.  159—161.] 

Book  IT.  treats  of  the  philosophical  doctrine,  cosnoiogonyy 
Sec.  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  is  subdivided  into  three  chapters, 
the  first  of  which  consists  of  an  inquiry  into  their  exoteric 
philosophy  respecting  the  supreme  Deity,  and  the  origin  of 
the  world.  Amidst  the  mass  of  popular  superstitions  ahready 
referred  to,  it  is  a  subject  of  curious  and  useful  investigation, 
how  ficir  by  any  emblems  or  doctrines  they  recognised  the 
existence  of  an  invisible  Creator,  and  what  opinions  were 
entertained  respecting  the  system  of  the  world.  JDr.  Prichard 
here  adduces  some  fragments  of  Grecian  antiquity,  alleging 
tHat  all  the  representations  which  the  Orphic  and  Pytha- 
gorean philosophy  contains,  with  reference  to  the  origin  of 
the  world,  were  derived  from  the  successors  of  Hermes ;  but 
that  they  have  been  handed  down  to  us  in  a  more  perfect 
form  from  the  Greeks  than  from  the  Egyptians.  He  states 
that — 

**  The  sum  of  the  Egyptian  doctrine,  on  the  origin  of  things, 
seems  to  be  as  follows.  There  existed  from  all  eternity  a  self- 
dependent  being,  whom  they  term  Cneph  or  Cnuphis,  this  name 
importing  a  good  genius  or  spirit.  From  him  was  produced  a 
finite  creation,  typified  under  the  form  of  an  egg,  which  repre- 
sented the  chaotic  or  unformed  state  of  the  world.  There  also 
proceeded  at  the  same  time  from  Cneph,  a  masculo-feminine 
principle,  which  animated  the  chaotic  mass,  and  reduced  its 
elements  into  organized  forms.  This  being,  in  the  masculine 
character,  is  Phthas  or  Vulcan ;  in  the  female,  Neith  or  Minerva. 
We  thus  find  that  the  Egyptians,  though  they  worshipped  the 
elements  of  nature,  were  not  altogether  without  some  idea  of  a 
first  cause,  by  whose  agency  the  present  universe  was  called  into 
existence;  that  they  regarded  the  primitive  Deity  as  an  eternal, 
Intellectual,  and  spiritual  being."    [p.  174.] 
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This  summary  acquires  some  confirmation  from  the  senti- 
ment which  both  Plutarch  and  Proclus  report  to  have  been 
inscribed  upon  a  temple  dedicated  to  Neitha  at  Sais,  in  Low^ 
Egypt.  Neitha,  or  Cneph,  and  Phthas^  were  probably  only 
different  names  for  the  same  divinity.  The  name  in  the 
Coptic  language  signifies  one  who  ordains  events.  He  was 
deemed  by  the  Egyptians  a  good  genius,  and  worshipped 
under  the  symbol  of  a  serpent.  The  inscription  referrea  to 
is  as  follows :  *'  I  am  whatever  is,  or  has  been,  or  will  be, 
and  no  mortal  has  hitherto  drawn  aside  my  veil;  my  offspring 
is  the  sun."  This  is  certainly  very  remarkable ;  and  though 
the  two  authors  we  have  mentioned  cite  the  passage  with 
sopie  diversity  of  languan^e,  there  can  be  no  question  of  its 
having  existea  substantially.  It  contains,  therefore,  an  evi- 
dence, as  Brucker  has  intimated,  that  the  Egyptians  ac- 
knowledged the  existence  of  an  active  intelligence,  the  cause 
of  all  things,  and  of  an  incomprehensible  nature.  At  the 
same  time  we  must  receive  the  affirmation  of  Plutarch,  cum 
grano  salis,  when  he  expresses  himself  in  such  decisive  and 
unconditional  terms,  that  they  worshipped  the  supreme 
Deity.  Their  notion  of  this  bemg  was  blended  with  other 
conceptions,  absolutely  subversive  of  the  spirituality  of  his 
essence,  and  even  the  supremacy  of  his  existence ;  for  the 
same  Plutarch  says,  in  quoting  the  words  of  Hecatseus, 
"  They  consider  the  primitive  Deity  and  the  universe  as  one 
identical'  being  i**  and  Plato  denominates  as  ''  an  animal  and 
a  god,"  that  living  whole  which,  in  the  Egyptian  mythology, 
is  frequently  represented  as  matter  animated  by  the  soul  of 
the  world,  or  primitive  Deity.  This  conception  was  certainly 
derogatory  to  the  character  of  a  supreme  intelligence,  and 
incompatible  with  an  impression  of  his  infinity.  Besides,  the 
doctrine  of  Cneph  was  associated  with  those  sensual  images 
which  lie  at  the  basis  of  paganism,  and  betray  at  once  the 
ignorance  and  debasement  01  the  mind  which  has  never  been 
illuminated  by  the  revelation  of  Heaven.  The  development 
.of  the  world  is  attributed  in  the  way  of  generation  to  the 
masculo-feminine  being  produced  by  Cneph ;  and  throughout 
the  system  relating  to  the  supreme  intelligence,  we  cannot 
fail  of  perceiving  much  confusion,,  much  allegory,  and  not 
unfrequent  contradiction.  We  must  admit  that  the  idea  of  a 
supreme  being,  derived,  as  we  conceive  and  have  already 
intimated,  firom  traditional  testimony,  in  some  degree  per- 
vaded, or  was  at  least  recognised  in  the  Egyptian  mytho- 
logy :  but  unless  we  divest  our  minds  of  those  Christian 
sentiments  of  the  Divine  essence  which  we  have  derived 
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from  the  pure  fountain  of  inspiration^  it  cannot  be  admitted 
in  all  the  force  and  extent  which  such  e:85)re88ion8  would 
imply,  that  '*  they  redded  the  primitive  l)eity  as  an  eternal, 
intellectual^  and  spintual  being." 

The  second  chapter  of  this  division  contains  a  view  of  the 
Egyptian  notions  of  the  alternate  destructions  and  renova- 
tions of  the  world.  These  were  supposed  to  have  occurred 
at  distant  intervals^  and  in  perpetual  vicissitude.  At  the 
termination  of  each  period,  the  whole  series  of  the  celestial 
phenomena,  which  were  believed  to  influence  the  sublunary 
changes,  were  represented  as  recommencing  in  their  order, 
and  reproducing,  m  similar  succession,  the  same  events :  the 
same  men  were  imagined  to  be  bom  again,  and  the  same 
actions  to  be  performed;  arts  were  invented,  and  empires 
rose  and  fell  as  before.  Traces  of  this  doctrine  are  to  be 
found  in  the  remains  of  Orpheus,  and  it  v^as  the  favourite 
-opinion  of  the  Stoics.  Their  writings  contain  a  description 
of  two  kinds  of  catastrophe  which  are  destined  to  destroy 
the  world ;  the  lesser,  or  partial  destruction,  and  the  greater, 
or  more  complete  dissolution.  The  destruction  by  a  deluge 
annihilates  the  human  race,  and  all  the  animal  and  vegetable 
productions;  the  conflagration  dissolves  the  globe  itself, 
when  even  the  gods  are  do<»med  to  perish.  The  returns  of 
these  calamitous  changes  were  connected  with  astronomical 
periods.  All  the  writers  associate  the  catastrophe  of  the 
ecpyrosis,  or  general  conflagration,  with  the  revolution  of 
the  annus  magnus,  or  great  year,  a  cycle  composed  of  the 
revolutions  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  termmatin^  when 
these  orbs  return  together  to  the  same  sign  from  which,  at 
some  indeterminate  period,  they  were  supposed  to  have 
commenced  their  celestial  course.  The  Stoics,  moreover, 
believed  that  human  nature  was  destined  to  degenerate  in 
every  succeeding  age ;  and  that  the  conclusion  of  this  career 
of  guilt  was  a  catastrophe  which  destroyed  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth,  and  prepared  the  way  for  a  new  generation  of 
innocent  beings,  who  were  nevertheless  doomed,  like  their 
polluted  and  miserable  predecessors,  to  the  same  complete 
moral  debasement  and  final  extermination.  In  these  vicis- 
situdes may  be  discovered  the  original  source  of  the  poetic 
fictions  respecting  the  golden,  the  silver,  and  the  iron  ages. 

It  is  sufficiency  obvious  tihat  the  Greek  philosophers 
derived  their  ideas  of  the  successive  destructions  and  renova- 
tions of  the  world  fi-om  the  schools  of  Egypt.  They  occur 
in  the  principal  philosophic  systems ;  and  we  are  assured  that 
these,  namely,  the  Orphic,  me  Pythagorean,  and  the  Ionic, 
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were  of  Egyptian  origin.  Plato  states  distinctly  that  thiB 
doctrine  was  neld  by  the  Egyptian  priests ;  and  Syncellus, 
with  many  others,  mentions  tneir  use  of  the  astronomical 
cycles.  Tne  same  notions,  particularly  that  of  the  cataclysm, 
or  destruction  of  the  world  by  water,  jpervades  the  ancient 
traditions  of  numerous  nations,  who  either  derived  it  from 
Egypt,  or  from  some  other  common  fountain  of  information. 
The  Hindoos  universally  admit  this  belief;  and  the  first 
Purana  is  occupied  with  an  accoimt  of  the  destruction  of  the 
world  by  water,  from  which  a  few  individuals  only  escaped : 
ami  analogous  representations  are  afterwards  repeated.  The 
ancient  mythological  remains  of  the  Chaldeans,  compiled  by 
Berosus  and  others,  give  a  similar  narrative ;  and  it  is  evident 
that  there  is  no  rational  method  of  explaining  the  origin  of  the 
idea,  without  referring  it  to  some  historic  record  of  the  fact 
of  such  a  destruction ;  for  it  could  not  possibly  have  other- 
wise entered  into  the  tales  and  fables  of  almost  every  nation 
of  antiquity.  This  circumstance  in  reality  furnishes  at  once 
an  exposition  of  the  narrative,  and  a  corroborative  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  history  of  the  deluge. 

In  the  third  chapter,  we  have  the  opinions  of  the  Egyptians 
respecting  the  fate  of  the  dead ;  their  motives  for  embalming 
boaies ;  uie  ultimate  allotment  of  the  soul ;  and  the  emana- 
tion from,  and  refusion  into  the  Deity.  Some  have  sup- 
posed that  the  Egyptians  embalmed  their  dead  for  the  sake 
of  maintaining  the  connexion  between  the  soul  and  the 
body,  and  preventing  the  former  from  transmigrating.  Ser- 
.  vius,  the  commentator  on  Virgil,  observes,  "  that  the  wise 
Egyptians  took  care  to  embalm  tUeir  bodies,  and  deposit 
them  in  catacombs,  in  order  that  the  soul  might  be  preserved 
for  a  long  time  in  connexion  vrith  the  body,  and  might  not 
soon  be  alienated :  while  the  Romans,  with  an  opposite  de- 
sign, committed  the  remains  of  their  dead  to  the  funeral  pile, 
intending  that  the  vital  spark  might  be  immediately  restored 
to  the  general  element,  or  return  to  its  pristine  nature."  This 
occurs  m  the  comment  on  the  third  book  of  the  iBneid,  verse 
67 ;  but,  as  it  is  divested  of  any  authority,  is  only  to  be 
regarded  as  a  conjecture.  The  description  in  the  twelfth 
chapter  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes,  of  the  signs  of  decay 
and  sickness,  terminating  in  death,  are  supposed  by  Harmer 
to  refer  to  the  mouldering  away  of  the  mummy  and  the 
destruction  of  the  catacomb ;  and,  if  so,  seems  to  substantiate 
the  representation  of  Servius :  but  the  exposition  in  question 
is  considered  dubious,  and  the  passage  nas  been  variously 
interpreted.  A  late  traveller  (W.  Hamilton,  Esq.)  conjectuies. 
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that  the  Egyptians  caused  their  bodies  to  be  embalmed,  and 
placed  in  mamificent,  and  apparently  indestru(^ble  tombs, 
m  the  hope  of  slumbering  out,  undisturbed^  the  fated  period 
of  three  thousand  years ;  after  which  they,  perhaps,  believed 
that  the  soul  would  return  to  animate  the  same  body.  This 
explains  their  solicitude  for  the  protection  of  their  mortal 
remains  against  decay,  and  the  expenses  their  monarchs 
incurred  in  the  erection  of  pyramids  and  the  decoration  of 
catacombs;  But  this  conjecture  is  rendered  improbable  by 
the  consideration,  that  it  supposes  their  belief  in  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body,  whereas  no  hint  whatever  remains  of 
their  ever  having  conceived  of  so  remarkable  a  doctrine.  Dr. 
Prichard  thinks  it  on  the  whole  much  more  likely  that  the 
views  of  the  Egyptians,  in  embalming  their  bodies,  were 
similar  to  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  with  regard  to 
departed  heroes;  namely,  an  idea  that  these  solenmities 
expedited  the  journey  of  the  soul  to  the  appointed  region, 
where  it  was  to  receive  judgment  for  its  former  deeds,  and 
to  have  its  future  doom  tixed  accordingly ;  an  idea  which  he 
thinks  is  implied  in  the  prayer  said  to  have  been  uttered  by 
the  embalmer,  in  the  name  of  the  deceased,  as  reported  by 
Porphyry : 

**  O  thou  Suu,  our  lord,  and  all  ye  gods  who  are  the  givers  of 
life  to  men !  accept  me  and  receive  me  into  the  mansions  of  the 
eternal  gods ;  for  I  have  worshipped  piously,  while  I  have  lived  in 
this  world,  those  divinities  whom  my  parents  taught  me  to  adore. 
I  have  ever  honoured  those  parents  who  gave  origin  to  my  body ; 
and  of  other  men  I  have  neither  killed  any,  nor  robbed  them  of 
their  treasure,  nor  inflicted  upon  them  any  grievous  evil ;  but  if  I 
have  done  any  thing  injurious  to  my  own  life,  either  by  eating  or 
drinking  any  thing  unlawfully,  this  offence  has  not  been  committed 
by  me,  but  by  what  is  contained  in  this  chest.**    [p.  201.] 

We  are  somewhat  inclined  to  differ  from  our  learned 
author  upon  this  point.  There  does  not  appear  any  intima^ 
tion,  in  the  prayer  recited  above,  of  the  connexion  between 
the  solemnities  of  the  funeral  obsequies  and  the  facilitating 
the  introduction  of  the  soul  to  the  region  of  its  appointed 
residence :  but  the  hope  entertained  of  an  ascent  to  the  man- 
sions of  the  eternal  gods  seems  to  be  founded  upon  the 
meritorious  observances,  and  virtuous  eminence  of  die  pre- 
ceding life.  We  should  feel  more  inclined  to  the  suggestion^ 
that  the  Egyptian  idea  was  to  prevent  the  separation  of  the 
soul  and  body,  by  attaching  the  former  to  the  mummy  so 
long  as  it  remained  entire,  as  well  as  to  do  especial  honour  to 
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men»  Hence  ori^nated  their  precautions  to  preserve  it  from 
injury,  by  depositing  it  in  a  place  of  inaccessible  security.  It 
is  obviously  more  natural  to  believe  that  the  pyramidal  mau- 
soleums were  connected,  rather  with  the  ideas  of  preservation 
and  of  splendid  distinction,  than  with  any  notion  of  a  passage 
to  another  condition.  Honour  while  living,  and  posthumous 
feme  when  departed,  seem  to  be  indigenous  ideas  of  the 
human  mind :  they  are  associated  with  its  earliest  efforts,  and 
take  a  deep  and  lasting  root  in  all  nations,  so  aii  to  enter  into 
the  very  elements  of  minking,  and  to  hover  about  the  dying 
bed,  and  hang  their  gorgeous  tapestry  of  hopes  and  antici- 

Sations  around  the  departing  children  of  dust :  so  that  am- 
itious  feelings  have  been  the  first  to  kindle,  and  the  last  to 
expire,  of  any  of  which  the  human  bosom  is  susceptible,  from 
the  erection  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  when  mankind  proposed 
to  make  to  themselves  a  na?we,  to  the  present  hour.  Self- 
love  also,  another  original  principle  of  our  nature,  enters  into 
the  notion  we  are  supporting;  since  nothing  can  be  more 
gratifying  than  the  idea  of  the  soul  continuing  attached  to 
the  body  after  its  departure,  so  as  perhaps  to  revisit  it,  and 
preserve  a  secret  link  of  connexion.  It  is  the  object  of  chief 
solicitude  now,  and  might  be  pleasingly  supposed  to  be  so 
hereafter.  Perhaps,  however,  after  all,  these  several  con- 
ceptions might  have  been  intermingled  and  confused  in  the 
pmlosophy  of  the  ancients. 

The  Egyptians  believed  in  the  existence  of  a  peculiar  man- 
sion appropriated  to  the  dead,  a  subterraneous  region,  to 
which  they  gave  the  name  of  Amenthes,  whither  they  ima- 
gined the  soul  to  proceed  after  death.  The  name  signifies 
"  the  receiver  and  giver,"  indicative  of  its  being  a  place  of 
temporary  abode,  till  it  was  sent  to  animate  another  body. 
Over  this  receptacle  of  departed  souls  Osiris  presided  in  his 
infernal  character.  The  transmigration  was  regarded  by  all 
the  ancient  philosophers  as  a  sort  of  purgatorial  punishment 
inflicted  upon  the  soul  for  previous  delinquencies.  The  Py- 
thagoreans supposed  that  there  were  various  orders  of  beings 
superior  to  men,  whose  souls  had  emanated  from  the  Deity, 
The  souls  of  the  superior  order  were  condemned  to  purga- 
torial afflictions  in  human  bodies ;  and  from  man  they  taught 
that  the  soul  descended  to  the  meanest  brutes,  and  even  into 
plants ;  till,  after  passing  through  a  career  of  punishment  pro- 
portioned to  its  guilt,  it  reascended  to  the  higher  orders  of 
living  nature.  Pindar  intimates  (Olymp.  2.)  that  the  soul 
was  doomed  to  this  circuit  at  least  thrice  before  it  escaped 
from  the  lower  world,  and  became  worthy  of  the  superior 
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regions.    The  passage  in  West's  translation  is  so  beautifid, 
that  we  are  tempted  to  quote  it,  if  it  were  only  to  diversify 
and  adorn  our  philosophical  investigations : 
"  But  they  who,  in  true  virtue  strong, 
The  third  purgation  can  endure, 
And  keep  their  minds  from  iraudflil  wrong 

And  guilt's  contagion  pure ; 
They,  through  the  starry  paths  of  Jove, 
To  Saturn's  blissful  seat  remove ; 
Where  fragrant  breezes,  vernal  airs, 

Sweet  children  of  the  main, 
Purge  the  blest  island  from  corroding  cares ; 
And  fan  the  bosom  of  each  verdant  plain,^ 
Whose  fertile  soil  immortal  fruitage  beegrs ; 
Trees,  from  whose  flaming  branches  flow. 
Arrayed  in  golden  bloom,  refulgent  beams ; 

And  flowers  of  golden  hue,  that  blow 
On  the  fresh  borders  of  their  parent  streams. 
These  by  the  blest  in  solemn  triumph  worn. 
Their  unpolluted  hands  and  clustering  locks  adorn. 
Such  is  the  righteous  will,  the  high  behest 
Of  Rhadamanthus,  ruler  of  the  blest.'^ 
Book  III.  proposes  to  illustrate  the  Egyptian  mythology 
by  comparing  it  with  the  superstitions  of  the  East.    The  first 
cnapter  contains  two  brief. preliminary  sections;  the  former 
intimating  the  superior  advantages  of  our  countrymen,  for 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  Hindoo  science  and  religion, 
through  the  medium  of  native  pundits,   which  have  been 
•  exemplified  in  the  successful  researches  of  the  Asiatic  So- 
ciety, over  the  investigators  of  Egyptian  lore;   the  latter 
furnishing  some  general  observations  on  the  history  of  the 
Indian  mythology,  which  issue  in  the  second  chapter,  the 
whole  of  which  is  a  translation  of  the  most  important  of  the 
remarks  introduced  in  a  treatise,  published  in  Germany,  by 
Mr.  F.  Schlegel,  on  the  "  Languages  and  Philosophy  of  the 
Eastern  Nations." 

The  first  curious  subject  of  investigation  is  the  doctrine  of 
the  emanation  and  transmigration  of  souls.  The  foundation 
of  this  system  is  to  be  found  in  the  Code  of  Menu,  which  is 
at  least  coeval  with  the  earliest  specimens  of  European  lite- 
rature. It  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  laws  and  institutions 
of  the  Hindoos,  £Lnd  of  the  Indian  sages  and  mythology. 

"  We  must  be  especially  careful,"  says  our  German   author, 

**  not  to  confound  the  doctrine  of   emanation  with  pantheism. 

^  To  those  who  are  only  familiar  with  the  more  logical   forms 

of  the  recent  philosophy  of  Europe,  the  bolder  figures  and  more 
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lively  expressions  of  the  Oriental  system  may  be  mistaken  for 
pantheistic  doctrmes.  These  different  schemes  may,  indeed, 
frequently  be  found  connected  in  later  times:  yet  the'  original 
difference  is  very  essential;  since  in  the  old  Indian  system  indi-> 
yiduality  of  existence  is  by  no  means  subverted  or  denied;  the 
reunion  of  particular  beings  with  the  divinity  is  only  possible, 
and  not  necessarily  implied.  The  perversely  guilty  are  repre- 
sented as  remaining  for  ever  cut  off,  and  cast  away;  or,  if  we 
adopt  a  more  recent  phraseology,  which  is  however  strictly  con- 
genial with  these  ancient  doctrines,  the  eternity  of  hell-torments 
is  by  no  means  irreconcilable  with  the  system  of  emanation,  but 
rather  constitutes  an  essential  part  of  it.  With  respect  to  die 
relations  of  good  and  evil,  no  doctrines  can  be  more  directly 
opposed  to  each  other  than  the  system  of  emanation  and  that  of 
pantheism.  Pantheism  teaches  that  every  thing  is  good,  because 
every  being  is  a  portion  of  the  one  great  soul,  and  all  actions  are 
performed  by  his  immediate  agency;  that  every  appearance  of 
what  is  called  wrong  or  evil  is  a  mere  deception.  Hence  the 
pernicious  influence  of  this  doctrine  on  life  and  manners ;  since, 
whatever  impression  we  may  aim  at  producing  by  speciously  sound- 
ing phrases,  still,  if  the  heart  be  only  faithful  to  this  debasing 
philosophy,  it  will  regard  all  human  actions  as  indifferent;  and 
the  eternal  distinction  between  good  and  evil,  between  right  and 
wrong,  will  be  confounded  and  obliterated.  It  is  far  otherwise 
with  the  doctrine  of  emanation,  which  describes  ^  every  being  as 
wretched  by  its  own  guilt,  and  the  world  itself  as  debased  and 
corrupted,  as  a  scene  of  ruin  and  lamentable  decline  from  the 
beatitude  and  perfection  of  that  being  from  whose  essence  it 
emanated.'"    [pp.  228,  9.] 

The  Hindoo  mythology  comprises,  further,  a  belief  in 
astrolo^  and  the  barbarous  worship  of  nature.  Astrology, 
with  all  its  auguries,  incantations,  forebodings,  and  magical 
arts,  exercised  a  remarkable  influence  among  the  Oriental 
nations,  and  has  extended  no  inconsiderable  dominion  over 
the  human  mind,  even  to  modern  times ;  and  with  the  same 
combinations  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  was  con- 
nected with  that  of  brute  animals  among  the  Egyptians. 
Unenlightened  reason  is  easily  diverted  from  the  worship  of 
God  to  that  of  his  works,  and  the  elements  of  the  visible 
universe;  and  these  occupy  a  large  space  in  the  ancient 
Indian  superstitions.  The  rites  of -Siva,  represented  some- 
times as  the  source  or  element  of  destruction,  sometimes  as 
the  generative  principle  of  the  physical  world,  and  regarded 
as  a  mere  animal  nature ;  and  those  of  Durga,  or  Kali,  ex- 
hibit and  combine  every  emblem  of  death,  impurity,  revelry, 
and  bloody  sacrifice.    All  the  false  gods,  at  whose  shrine 
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human  blood  has  flowed  in  different  regions,  have  an  evident 
affinity  to  these  Indian  gods,  -as  the  Baal  and  Moloch  of  the 
Syrian  and  Phoenician  tribes,  and  the  Hesus  of  the  ancient 
Gauls.  The  limum  and  the  yoni  were  found  among  the 
Egyptians,  and  Herodotus  denves  from  them  the  use  of  the 
phallus  in  the  festivals  and  emblematic  representations  of  the 
Greeks.  The  Phcenician  Astarte,  the  Phiygian  Cybele,  the 
Ephesian  Artemis,  and  the  German  Hertha,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  counterparts  of  the  Indian  Bhavani.  In  Babylon, 
and  the  dependencies  of  that  empire,  MyUtta  was  known  as 
a  goddess  of  a  similar  character,  among  the  Armenians 
termed  Anaitis,  and  by  the  old  Arabians  AUlath.  The 
foundation  of  the  religion  prevalent  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  was  the  worship  of  the  powers  of  nature,  which 
was  derived  from  the  Orientals,  but  presented  itself  among 
them  in  a  less  precise  and  systematic  form. 

The  doctrine  of  the  two  principles,  and  the  eternal  warfare 
between  good  and  evil,  forms,  according  to  Schlegel,  the  third 
era  of  mythology.  The  spirit  of  this  system,  observes  Dr. 
Prichard,  is  altogether  idealistic :  the  notion  of  self-existent 
conscious  being  is  common  to  all  the  Indian  schools,  as  the 
derivation  of  all  material  natures  from  spiritual  essences  has 
the  firmer  and  more  extensive  hold  the  higher  we  ascend  in 
the  history  of  Oriental  philosophy ;  so  that  in  the  same  sense 
almost  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Edstern  sages  may  be  charac- 
terized by  a  similar  designation.  The  coincidence  of  this 
doctrine  with  that  in  the  West,  termed  idealistic  philosophy, 
consists  in  the  circumstance  of  energy  and  life  being  re- 
garded, by  the  sages  of  this  school,  as  the  only  principles 
essentially  vital  and  opemtive;  while  absolute  repose  and 
inertia  are  viewed  as  negative  elements,  or  the  principles  of 
death  and  annihilation.  The  materialism  of  this  system  is 
essentially  different  from  that  which  we  have  just  contem- 
plated, as  involving  the  consecration  of  the  symbols  of  im- 
purity and  destruction;  it  presents  only  the  most  beautiful 
elements  of  fire  and  the  solar  light,  and  the  energy  of  life 
and  of  the  soul.  The  seven  genit  of  the  elements,  and  chief 
powers  of  nature,  stand  round  the  throne  of  their  ruler  as  his 
first  subjects ;  the  heaven  is  peopled  by  the  Feruers,  or  divine 
prototypes  of  created  things;  and  Mithras,  the  star  of  daj^,  is 
the  friendly  mediator  between  mankind  and  the  divinity;  whilst, 
instead  of  bloody  offerings,  the  pure  horn  and  miezd  are  dis- 
tributed on  the  altar,  to  indicate  communion  with  God  by  the 
best  productions  of  the  earth:  Heroes  are  worshipped,  as 
benevolently  undertaking  to  annihilate    giants  and  infernal 
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spirits;  and  a  general  air  of  mildness  and  benignity  is  diffused 
over  the  entire  system ;  to  which  style  of  philosophy  belongs 
the  best  and  most  attractive  part  of  the  Indian  mythology. 

The  principles  of  pantheism  are  discernible  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  Indian  Buddhists^  which,  at  a  period  of  a  thousand 
years  from  their  origin,  and  nearly  conresponding  with  the 
Christian  era,  were  introduced  into  Tibet  and  China,  and  have 
still  a  veiy  extensive  prevalence  in  the  eastern  peninsula. 
They  consist,  in  fact,  in  an  abstract  conception  of  the  infinite 
Being,  which  leaves  him  without  attributes,  and  reduces  him 
to  a  mere  phantom ;  a  system  which  originated,  evidently,  in 
metaphysical  refinement.  The  doctrine  of  the  Sanc'hya 
school,  which  is  the  source  of  the  sect  of  Buddha,  is  entirely 
pantheistic.  All  beings  are  resolved  into  the  great  One,  the 
supreme  Bramhe,  the  object  of  intellectual  apprehension, 
which  is  defined  as  a  condition  of  indifference  between 
existence  and  non-existence.  Dr.  Prichard  quotes  several 
passages  from  the  Vedas,  in  which  the  departments  and 
elements  of  nature  are  identified  with,  or  included  in  the 
description  of  the  Deity;  but  remarks,  that  though  the  oldest 
Hindoo  scriptures  contain  passages  of  this  nature,  which 
seem  to  identify  the  Deity  with  the  world,  they  also  deliver 
explicitly  the  doctrine  of  creation  in  the  true  sense ;  that  i3, 
they  declare  the  prior  existence  of  an  eternal  and  spiritual 
being,  who  called  forth  the  material  universe  by  an  act  of  his 
will,  and  gave  origin,  successively,  to  all  subordinate  souls. 

"  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,"  he  observes,.  **  that  the  pan- 
theistic representation  of  the  Divinity  is  found  combined,  or  rather 
confounded,  with  a  dogma  so  distinct  from  it,  and  which  seems  so 
opposite  in  its  nature,  as  the  system  of  emanation.  Yet  such  is  the 
fact.  The  essential  and  original  doctrine  of  the  whole  Indian  system 
of  mythology,  on  the  various  development  of  which  the  tenets  of  all 
the  different  sects  are  founded,  is  the  emanation  of  subordinate . 
natures  from  a  primeval  and  spiritual  being.  The  pantheistic 
representation  of  this  hieing  cannot  have  been  coeval  with  that 
system.  It  betrays  a  different  style,  or  mode  of  philosophizing, 
and  ean  only  have  had  its  origin  in  a  corruption  of  the  doctrine  of 
emanation,  or  in  the  expansion  of  its  principles  into  a  new  and 
distorted  form.  We  shall  venture  to  consider  the  development  of 
this  last  system  of  ideas,  as  marking  a  second  era  in  the  history  of 
Oriental  philosophy.  We  shall  assign  the  third  rank  in  the  suc- 
cession of  religious  or  philosophical  conceptions  to  materialism,  or 
the  worship  of  the  visible  elements  and  departments  of  the  uni- 
verse. This  place  seems,  indeed,  to  belong  to  it,  according  to  the 
natural  and  obvious  progress  of  superstition.    The  connexion  of 
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pantheistic  representatiotis  with  the  worship  of  Nature  scared; 
requites  to  be  elucidated ;  the  whole  frame  of  the  uniyerse  being 
included  in  the  idea  of  the  divine  essence^  and  the  departments  of 
the  world  contemplated  as  integral  parts  of  it,  the  latter  came,  by 
a  very  easy  transition,  to  be  regarded  as  separate  or  subordinate 
gods :  hence  the  deification  of  the  elements  and  celestial  bodies. 
But  the  worship  of  material  objects,  as  derived  from  this  source, 
bears  a  very  different  impression  firom  the  rude  superstitions  of 
barbarous  people,  who  have  no  other  conception  of  the  Deity  than 
as  the  visible  orb  of  the  sun  or  moon,  to  which  they  address 
their  adorations,  looking  upon  them  as  living  bodies,  and  the 
voluntary  and  beneficent  dispensers  of  light  and  heat.  From  the 
worship  of  the  stars,  according  to  the  more  philosophical  or  syste- 
matic ideas  of  those  who  regarded  them  as  particular  portions 
of  the  animated  and  deified  universe,  there  naturally  onginated 
certain  notions  respecting  the  influence  of  these  agents  on  the 
destinies  of  mankind  and  the  revolutions  of  events.  Thus  judicial 
astrology  and  magical  incantations  became  an  appendage  of  this 
ancient  superstition.  All  these  varieties  in  the  religion  of  the  Hin- 
doos must  be  referred  to  a  very  remote  era.  The  systems  of 
emanation  and  pantheism  have  been  traced  already  to  the  Vedas. 
The  germs  of  a  wild  and  sensual  materialism  are  very  conspicuous 
in  the  institutes  of  Menu."    [pp.  257—0.] 

.  Dr.  Prichard  differs,  we  think  with  good  reason,  from  the 
arrangement  of  Schlegel,  while  he  admits^  that  on  reviewing 
the  whole  of  the  evidence  hitherto  obtained,  concerning  tfie 
origin  and  relative  antiquity  of  the  various  modes  of  Indian 
superstition  and  philosophy,  the  outlines  -of  their  history 
by  that  author  are  confirmed  and  completed  in  the  most 
important  parts.     The  oldest  doctrine  of  the  East  is  the 

Sstem  of  emanation  and  metemps}rchosis.  Then  arose  pan- 
eism,  and  became  blended  with  it  in  the  Vedas ;  and  this 
again  introduced  hylozoism,  and  the  deification  of  the  visible 
elements,  or  the  worship  of  nature:  and  from  the  latter 
sprung,  blended  with  the  veneration  of  heroes  as  incarnations 
of  the  gods,  the  superstitions  of  the  Saivas. 

The  third  chapter  in  this  book  contains/ under  various 
subdivisions,  a  comparison  between  the  succession  of  super* 
stitions  in  the  East,  and  the  history  of  mythology  in  Egypt. 
We  regret  here  that  our  author  has  not  sufficiently  adhered 
to  his  proposed  inquiry,  but  perplexes  and  diverts  the  atten- 
tion, m  some  decree,  from  the  question  of  immediate 
importance  to  certain  antecedent  statements  and  collateral 
investigations.  These  indeed  are  not  entirely  unconnected 
with  ftie  general  subjects ;  but  should  rather  have  been 
disposed  of  under  some  other  division,  since  philosophical 
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mccoracy  requires  as  Qondse  and  closely  compacted  an 
arrangement  of  argument  and  fact  as  can  possibly  be  attained. 
The  first  section^  for  instance,  on  the  general  resemblance 
between  the  Indian  and  Egyptian  mythologies  in  the  conr 
ception  of  the  Divine  nature,  having  no  strict  connexion  with 
the  succession  of  superstitions,  we  must  consider  as  misplaced, 
and  it  might  more  properly  h^ve  appeared  among  the  prelimi* 
nary  or  general  observations.  We  might  then  have  traced 
the  forms  of  Eastern  mythology  to  which  the  superstitioti 
of  Egypt  is  particularly  related,  and  witnessed  the  comparison 
between  the  Indian  Iswara  or  Rudra  and  Osiris  and  Typhon, 
and  between  Bhavani  and  Isis;  and  seen  the  relations  of 
tiie  fables  respecting  Vishnu  in  Uie  Indian  fictions  and  the 
mythology  of  the  Egyptians.  After  disposing  of  these,  we 
are  led  to  survey  the  esoteric  philosophy  of  Egypt  in 
comparison  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Hindoos  in  the  earliest 
periods ;  and  this  investigation  casts  a  light  upon  the  rela* 
tions  subsisting  between  the  two  systems,  and  the  analogy 
in  the  revplutions  of  doctrine  in  the  Indian  and  Eygptian 
schools.    The  general  inferences  are 'these, 

1.  The  priests  and  sages,  both  of  the  Egyptians  and 
Hindoos,  in  the  earliest  period  of  profane  history,  acknowledge 
one  eternal  principle  as  the  origin  of  all  other  bein^,  and  to^ 
which  they  were  at  some  time  to  be  reunited.  This  belief  in 
tlie  existence  of  a  Deity  seems  coeval  with  the  earliest 
records  of  their  respective  antiquities. 

2.  This  doctrine,  was  properly,  according  to  Dr.  Prichard,  a 
system  of  religion,  not  merely  a  theory  of  speculative  philo- 
sophy ;  contemplating  the  Deity  not  simply  as  the  author  of 
the  universe,  but  as  a  moral  governor  of  the  world,  whose  dis- 
pensations were  so  arranged  as  to  reward  the  virtuous  and  take 
vengeance  on  the  guilty.  The  priBsent  state  was  represented 
as  a  scene  of  purgatorial  punishmept^  and  the  destined  means 
of  restoration  to  primeval  innocence  and  felicity* 

3.  If  the  principles  common  to  the  most  ancient  systems  of 
religion  are  to  be  deemed  the  elements  of  a  primitive  faith, 
we  must  ascribe  to  the  theism  of  the  first  ages  a  triple  distri- 
bution of  divine  attributes,  or  the  doctrine  of  a  triad  of 
persons  or  manifestations  of  divinity. 

It  is  observable  that  the  earliest  faith  of  nations  is  at  the 
same  time  the  most  simple  form  in  which  it  appears ;  in  sub- 
sequent periods  it  becomes  complex  and  impure,  associating 
with  it  the  grosser  fkmns  of  human  conception  and  practice. 
It  t9  not,  therefons,  the  product  of  man ;  in  that  case  it  wovdd 
in^irove,  instead  of  deteriorating,  as  nan  adtranced  in  refine- 
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ment.  As  to  purity,  it  is,  however,  in  reality,  in  the  inverse 
.ratio*  of  his  jprogress  in  cultivation :  and,  as  Dr.  Prichard 
has  remarked,  the  voice  of  dl  history  agrees  in  ascribing  the 
powerful  influence  and  implicit  faith  of  the  earliest  times  in 
the  dogmas  of  their  reli^on,  to  their  supernatural  origin,  and 
the  circumstances  of  their  revelation.  The  first  step  towards 
.the  corruption  of  this  simple  form  of  theology  was  the 
attempt  to  adorn  it  with  the  philosophy  of  the  age;  and 
to  this  period  are  to  be  referred  most  of  the  pagan  cosmo- 
gonies, which  abound  in  fanciful  illustrations  and  analogies. 
.Another  step  which  laid  the  foundation  of  pagan  worship, 
was  the  habit  of  resolving  the  doctrine  of  emanation  into 
:  those  descriptions  of  the  Deity  which  verge  towards  pan- 
theism; and  to  the  same  style  belong  the  personification  of 
the  most  remarkable  powers  of  nature,  the  consecration  of 
emblems  of  those  powers,  and  all  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of 
a  superstitious  world. 

Book  IV.  comprises  the  exoteric  or  popular  worship  T)f 
the  Egyptians,  and  the  various  civil  institutions  emanating 
from  their  religion.    Over  this  detail  the  eye  pauses  with 
wonder,  and  the  heart  with  commiseration,  while  we  witness 
the  debasement  of  the  human  mind,  and  trace  the  practical 
effects  of  superstition  upon  the  mass  of  the  people.    It  is 
obvious  enough,    that  the  philosophical  doctrines   of  the 
Egyptian  mythology  not  only  failed  of  producing  any  influ- 
ence upon  the  multitude,  but  that  they  were  not  compre- 
hendea  by  them ;  nor,  indeed,  were  the  populace  permitted 
to  pry  into  these  sacred  mysteries.  A  refined  and  speculative 
system  can  never  operate  upon  a  being  sunk  under  the 
dominion  of  his  senses,  till  he  nas  undergone  some  purifying 
process,  some  moral  renovation;    or,  in  other  words,  till 
ne  is  by  some  means  elevated  above  that  dominion.     And  it 
is  plain  that  there  is  no  power,  no  moral  and  regenerating 
power  in  mere  speculation,  to  accomplish  this  desirable  prac- 
tical purpose,  without  the  superadded  force  of  motives, 
deduced  from  the  highest  self-interest,  and  from  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  true  character  and  omniscient  presence  of 
God.    Hence  philosophers,  if  they  may  so  be  designated, 
were  never  even  influenced  by  their  own  speculations,  and 
could  not  be  supposed  to  accomplish  any  good  effect  upon 
the  inferior  classes  of  mankind.    Theirs  was  the  religion  of  a 
bewildered  imagination ;  that  of  the  vulgar  was  a  religion  of 
senseless  superstition :  nor  was  the  l^uman  mind  ever  able  to 
discover  the  mode  in  which  the  form  and  spirit  of  true  rehgion 
could  be  united;  the  mode  in  whidi  thebiy  coidd  be  con- 
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(iected  with  practice,  and  practice  refined  by  theory*  The 
two  parts  of  religion  were  severed  and  dissociated^  by  the 
vanity  of  the  human  mind  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  its  gross- 
ness  on  the  other ;  so  that  it  was  either  refined  away  into  an 
etherial  and  intangible  abstraction,  or  corrupted  into  a 
polluted  vehicle  of  guilty  passion,  or  of  ridiculous  frivolity. 
Its  true  claims,  its  genuine  character,  its  real  adaptation 
to  the  wants  and  circumstances  of  a  fallen  creature,  .and 
its  moral  influence,  when  rightly  understood  and  fully  im<- 
pressed,  in  elevating  man  to  a  superior  condition  of  being 
and  to  the  grandeur  of  immortal  anticinations,  could  only  be 
developed  in  that  divine  revelation  wnich  we  possess,  and 
which  pours  such  a  clear  and  holy  light  upon  the  path  of 
inquiry^ 

The  investigations  of  this  division  relate,  in  the  first' 
chapter,  to  the  worship  of  animals  and  plants;  in  the  second, 
to  the  sacrifices,  festivals,  and  religious  ceremonies  of  the 
Egyptians;  in  the  third,  to  their  civil  institutions;  and  in 
the  fourth,  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Egyptians,  as 
compaired  with  the  Mosaic  ordinances.  The  information  is 
all  deduced  from  authentic  sources,  and  furnishes  an  ample 
field  for  the  study  of  the  philosopher,  and  for  the  .sacred 
triumph  of  the  Christian  moralist. 

To  this  analysis  of  the  Egyptian  mythology  is  subjoined, 
**'  a  Critical  Examination  of  the  Remains  of  Egyptian 
Chronology  ;*'  and,  as  this  involves  considerations  of  the 
deepest  interest,  we  have  chosen  to  dismiss  the  preceding 
•book  with  a  mere  brief  notice  of  the  topics  to  which  it  refers, 
in  order  to  make  room  for  a  few  observations  on  this  subject. 

The  question  at  issue  is,  Whether  the  antiquity  assumed  by 
.the  Egyptians  from  their  own  archives  be,  or  be  not,  within 
the  era  of  the  origin  of  mankind,  assigned  by  the  Septuagint 
chronology  ?  and,  consequentiy,  whether  there  be,  or  be  not, 
any  real  discrepancy  between  the  Egyptian  and  the  scriptural 
records,  with  regard  to  the  duration  of  the  human  race.;  If, 
indeed,  it  were  found,  upon  a  careful  examination,  that  a 
disagieement  to  a  degree  extensive  and  remarkable  actually 
existed,  it  would  still  become  requisite  to  pursue  the  inquiry, 
"—to  which  of  these  chronological  documents  the  most  credit 
ou^t  to  be  attached ;  and  upon  the  answer  to  this  (j^uestion 
must  still  depend  the  ulterior  consideration  afiecting  our 
general  faith  m  that  which  purports  to  be  the  word  of  God. 
nut,  were  this  the  present  position  of  the  subject,  there  can 
be  Httie,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  to  what  conclusion  the  dis- 
passionate philosopher,  no  less  than  the  humble  minded 
tifaristian,  would  arrive.    And  when  we  place  these  indivi^ 
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duals  in  apparent  opposition  to  each  other,  it  cannot  for  a 
moment  be  concedea,  that  there  is  any  thing  in  the.  prin- 
t5ip4es  upon  which  they  proceed  really  contradictory.  Sound 
philosophy  and  genuine  Christianity  are  not  at  variance: 
♦he  variance  is  between  the  latter  ana  "  philosophy  falsely  so 
-called."  Religion  is  founded  in  the  highest  reason ; — reason  is 
lier  ministering  angel  and  chosen  friend ;  though  her  superior 
HBsoeiate  sometimes  wraps  her  radiant  form  in  mysterious 
?lory. 

Were  it  even  found,  therefore,  that  the  discrepancy  in 
question  existed ;  that  the  Egyptian  and  Mosaic  records  were 
essentially  different,  it  would  bespeak  a  prejudiced,  if  not  a 
feeble  mind,  to  pass  at  once  to  the  inference  that  the  Scrip- 
tures have  mis-stated  the  origin  of  the  world,  or  the  antiquity 
of  the  human  race*     An  in&rence  so  momentous  could  not 
with  any  tolerable  plausibility,  much  less  with  triumphant 
force,  be  deduced  from  the  single,  and  comparatively  unim- 
portant fact  of  this  discrepancy ;  though  it  might  justly  lead  to 
a  still  further  and  more  critical  examination  of  the  subject,  in  a 
minute  and  detailed  comparison  of  the  bases  upon  which  their 
respective  chronological  superstructures  were  reared.      To 
conclude  at  once,  that  because  they  differ  the  Mosaic  repre- 
(dentation  must  be  wrong,  would  be  illogical  and  irrational; 
^especially  when  such  a  conclusion  would,  at  least  in  some 
degree,  affect  the  great  question  of  inspiration.    Whoever 
should  travel  through  these  documents,  and  find  himself, 
even  by  apparently  natural  and  necessary  deductions,  upon 
the  brink  of  such  a  fearful  precipice,  would  in  all  reason 
pause,  and  carefully  retrace  his  steps^  to  see  if  he  had  not 
mistaken  his  road,  turned  inadvertently  into  some  by-path, 
and  become  entangled  in  a  wilderness.     Nothing,  surely, 
could  be  less  wise,  or  more  dangerous,  than  to  fling  away  all 
the  hopes  which  Christianity  inspires ;  to  sacrifice  the  joys  of 
religion;  to  admit  the  insecurity  of  its  foundation,  and  the' 
chimerical  character  of  its  pretensions  and  its  promises,  its 
-present  pleasures,  and  its  iuture  prospects;   to  yield  to  the 
clamorous  demands  of  a  baptized  and  covenanted  infidelity 
-the  truth  of  those  histories,  and  prophecies,  and  miracles, 
which  have  astonished  so  many  centuries  of  time ; — of  those 
-doctrines  which  h^e  consoled  so  many  pilgrims  on  th^ 
journey  to  the  8ki^,>and  have  been  exhibited  and  honoured 
m  the  lives  of  so  many  illustrious  individuals,  upon  scriptural 
record ; — of  those  precepts  which  have  guided  them  through 
the  intricacies  of  moral  mg[uiry,  and  the  labyrinths  of  myste- 
lious  circumstances-  in  which  they-  have  been  involved ;» and 
brer  tdl  of  which  is  thrown  the  ineffable  charm,  the  unearthly 
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brilliancy  of  inspiration,  so  as  to  become  like  '^apples  of  go}d 
in  a  picture  of  silver;" — nothing,  we  affirm,  coujd  be  mora 
absurd,  than  to  sacrifice  all  these  considerations  to  tba 
supposed,  or  even  detected,  error  of  a  date;  or,  in  fact,  to 
make  them  dependent  on  a  question  of  mere  chronology. 

We  must  not,  at  present,  so  far  deviate  from  our  direct 
purpose,  as  to  enter^  upon  the  inquiry  to  what  extent  errors 
of  tnis  nature  exist,  or  in  what  measure  they  may  be  supposed 
to  have  arisen ;  but,  it  would  be  easy  to  meet  the  omector 
on  any  ground  he  might  choose  to  assume,  and  repel  him,  as 
every  assailant  of  revelation  has  been,  and  ever  will  be 
repelled,  with  irresistible  evidence:,  we  have  only  now  to 
remark,  that  the  system  of  chronology  assumed  in  the  bible 
is  not  impugned  by  the  discoveries  which  have  been  made  iq 
foreign  and  ancient  chronologies ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is,  as  a 
whole,  fully  corroborated.    The  difficulties  which  have  per^ 
plexed  the  minds  of  those  who  have  diligently  investigated 
the  subject,  have  originated  chiefly  from  the  riaiculous  errors 
of  the  Egyptian  and  other  chronologists,  who,  either  from 
inconsideration  or  design,  from  the  love  of  ease,  or  from  the 
love  of  the  marvellous,  have  distorted  some  facts,  invented 
others,  and  filled  up  the  chasms  of  history  with  their  own 
conjectures.     Our  author  has  succeeded  m  shewing,  that 
there  is  no  real  disagreement  between  the  Egyptian  and 
scriptural  records,  although  the  former  are  exceedingly  con- 
fused ;    and  that  the  antiquity  assumed   for  the  Egyptian 
nation,  by  themselves,  is  xdthin  the  Septuagint  period  of  chro- 
nology.   In  the  first  part  of  this  essay,  we  are  furnished  with 
a  general  account  of  the  sources  of  information,  and  a  com** 
pilation  of  materials.  At  the  age  of  Moses,  the  first  great  epoch 
of  history,  '*  we  take  our  stand,"  says  Dr.  Prichard,  "  as  on 
a  high  watch-tower,  the  last  of  a  long  chain  ofposts,  and 
direct  our  view  over  the  obscure  region  beyond."  The  inquiry, 
is.  Whence  proceed  those  gleams  of  light  which  are  dispersea 
over  the  distant  field  ?  and  it  seems  sufficiently  evident,  that 
the  genealogical  tables  and  family  records  of  various  tribes 
are  embodied  from  written  archives,  in  the  books  of  Moses, 
in  the  manner  in  which  similar  documents  were  afterwards 
constructed  by  the  evangeUcal  historians.     Hence  arises  the 
connexion,  discoverable  between  many  fragments  of  pro- 
fane history  and  the  narratives  of  Genesis.     Moses  appears, 
to  have  collected  together  original  records,  bearing  every 
mark  of  authenticity,  which  furnish  a  chain  of  narrative,, 
leading  back  to  the  very  infancy  of  the  human  race.    The 
most   ancient  compilers  of  history  known    to   us  were  a 
thousand  years  posterior  to  Moses;   and  hence  no  pagan 
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nation  can  be  brought  into  competition  with  the  Hebrews,  on 
the  point  of  authenticity :  but  immediately  next  to  them, 
though  still  remote,  may  be  considered  the  Egyptians.  Our 
author  very  judiciously  examines  the  remains  or  their  chro- 
nology, to  estimate  the  external  evidence  of  their*  authen- 
ticity ;  and  then  compares  these  documents  with  each  other. 
After  adverting  to  the  well-known  names  of  Manethon, 
Syncellus,  Eratosthenes,  and  others,  and  producing  their 
chronicles,  he  proceeds,  in  the  second  part,  to  his  analysis. 
His  method  is  to  begin  with  the  later  dynasties  which  fall 
within  the  era  of  general  history ;  and  he  deduces  his  conclu- 
sions from  those  historical  synchronisms,  which  alcme  can 
furnish  a  satisfactory  clue,  and  which  mutually  illustrate 
each  other  and  the  Mosaic  record.  After,  however,  com- 
paring together  the  dynasties  of  the  old  chronologists  and  the 
history  of  Moses,  and  settling  the  question  up  to  the  period 
of  the  Exodus,  in  which  the  accession  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty  of  Manethon  synchronizes  with  tolerable  accuracy 
with  that  event,  (that  is  within  about  fifty  years),  so  that  the 
Tethmosis  of  that  author  appears  to  have  been  the  king  of 
Egypt  who  persecuted  the  Hebrews  in  the  early  life  of 
Moses,  and  from  whom  he  fled  to  Midian ;  still  the  period  of 
the  earliest  dynasties  remains  too  great;  and  it  is  with 
reference  to  that,  chiefly,  that  the  best  chronologists  have 
exercised  their  ingenuity.  Sir  John  Marsham's  celebrated 
hypothesis  is,  that  Egypt  in  the  earliest  times  was  divided 
into  several  distinct  kingdoms,  and  that  the  chronicle  con- 
tains several  different  successions  of  kings ;  that  the  dynas- 
'ties  of  Diospolites,  for  instance,  give  a  series  of  princes  who 
ruled  over  the  Thebaid,  and  were  coeval  with  the  other 
dynasties  of  Memphites,  Elephantinites,  and  Thinites;  by 
which  means  this  chronicle  may  accord  with  even  a  lower 
computation  of  antiquity  than  that  of  Eratosthenes. 

To  this  our  author  objects,  that  it  is  entirely  gi-atuilous  to 
suppose  that  Egypt  was  ever  divided  into  several  independ- 
ent kingdoms,  ^nd  contrary  to  the  whole  tenor  of  Egyptian 
history.  Though  the  Egyptian  kings  are  mentioned  in 
Scripture  under  the  common  designation  of  Pharaoh,  we  do 
not  find  more  than  one  Pharaoh  at  a  time ;  and  if,  he  thinks, 
such  had  been  the  condition  of  the  country,  some  trace  of  it 
would  have  appeared  in  the  Hebrew  histories,  considering 
the  intimate  connexion  subsisting  between  the  two  commu- 
nities. The  Greek  authors  give  no  intimation  of  the  kind, 
and  th&  testimonies  of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  are  directly 
adverse.  But  Dr.  Prichard  remarks,  that  though  there  is  no 
historical  ground  for  Sir  J.  Marsham's  conjecture;  respecting 
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fte  dtvision  of 'Egypt  into  independent  monturchies^  there  are^ 
nevertheless,  facts  connected  with  the  construction  of  the' 
chronicle  which  lead  to  nearly  similar  conclusions.  He  then 
proceeds  to  detail  his  own  opinion,  which  he  states  to  have 
originated  in  some  circumstances  in  the  chronicle  itself^  which 
attracted  his  attention.     It  is  briefly  as  follows  :— 

Manethon  and  Eratosthenes  derived  their  information  from 
reristers,  which  were  kept,  it  seems,  in  the  temples,  in  several 
different  nomes  or  provinces  of  Egypt  ;■  some  at  Memphis, 
some  at  Diospolis  and  elsewhere.  Here  then  is  a  source  of 
discrepancy  m  documents  compiled  by  writers  deducing 
their  materials  from  different  quarters;  for  many  circum- 
stances might  occasion  ^differences  in  these  various  registers. 
Memphis,  for  example,  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  shep-, 
herds,  and  remained  some  time  under  their  yoke;  and 
Diospolis  or  Elephantine  was  occasionally  subject  to  the 
Ethiopians.  It  might  happen  that  provincial'  governors 
would  revolt,  and  for  a  time  assume  independent  sway ;  and 
would  then  inscribe  their  own  names  on  the  records  of  the 
monarchy,  in  the  place  of  their  superiors.  In  the  names  of 
kings  variations  might  happen,  from  the  imperfection  of 
alphabetic  writing,  the  difference  of  dialects,  the  multiplicity 
of  names  given  to  the  sovereigns,  and  the  substitution  of 
magnificent  titles  for  proper  appellatives :  so  that,  although 
Memphis  and  Diospolis  were,  in  general,  subject  to  the 
monarch  of  all  Egypt ;  yet  the  series  of  kings,  as  exhibited  in 
the  registers  of  Thebes,  might  differ  materially  from  that  of 
the  Memphite  records.  Some  evidences,  moreover,  are 
adduced  of  the  historian  having  filled  up  some  of  the  chrono- 
logical chasms,  by  compilations  from  different  records,  and  by 
some  obvious  repetitions :  and  from  other  considerations,  it 
seems  that  the  early  part  of  Manethon's  chronicle,  instead  of 
containing  one  continued  series  of  kings,  consists,  in  reality, 
of  several  coeval  successions.  By  this  means,  Manethon's 
scheme,  and  the  old  chronicle,  and  the  laterculus  of  Eratos-. 
thenes,  are  reconciled ;  and  the  longest  succession  of  thei]* 
dynasties  falls  within  the  lowest  period  allowed  by  the  latteir 
for  the  antiquity  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy^  A  computation 
upon  this  point  of  time  is  then  formed,  by  viewing  th^  con- 
nexion between  the  earher  and  later  parts  of  the  Egyptian 
chronology. 

"  We  have  already  shewn,"  says  our  author,  "  that  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Sesostris  or  ^gyptus  is  to  be  dated  at  1350 
B.  C.  The  whole  series  of  Eratosthenes,  from  Menes  to  the  last 
king  whose  name  is  set  down,  occupied,  as  Syncellus  says,  1075 
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yeto.  From  this  tvan  we  mait  deduct  68  yean,  for  the  length  o^ 
Ih^  two  last  reigns,  and  the  interval  between  Menel  and  Phroaroa. 
will  be  1007  years.  Now  if  this  Phrouron^  whose  name  is  inteN 
preted  <'  The  Nile/'  be  really  the  same  as  the  iB^ptus  or  Sethosis 
of  ManethoD,  we  have  only  to  add  1007  years  to  the  date  before 
mentioned,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  time  when  Menes  began  to 
reign,  and  the  record  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy  commences.  1350 
*j- 1007  amount  to  2357.  This  date  falls  short  of  the  lowest  epoch 
deduced  from  the  Old  Chronicle,  by  upwards  of  50  years;  but  the 
difference  is  less  than  we  might  expect.  If  this  computation  is 
correct,  Nitocris  must  have  died  just  40  years  before  the  Exode, 
and  Thyosi- Mares  was  the  Amenophis  who  was  drowned  in  the  Red 
Sea.  Perhaps  some  confirmation  to  our  hypothesis  will  be  found 
.  in  the  coinciaence  of  the  date  of  this  king's  death.  If  we  compute 
upwards  from  Nilus,  supposing  him  identical  witb  Sesostris,  we 
find  that  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Thyosi-Mares  falls  just  six  years 
before  the  Scri\)tural  date  of  the  Exode ;  an  error  so  small  as  this 
ihay  be  considered  a  remarkable  instance  of  agreement.  It  must 
be  remarked,  that  if  the  coincidences  noticed  in  this  section  should 
be  regarded  as  merely  accidental,  the  conclusions  obtained  in  tha 
preceding  pages  will  be  in  no  way*  affected;  and  it  may  still  be 
allowed  that  we  have  determined,  with  a  tolerable  degree  ot 
precision,  the  antiquity  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy,  by  comparing 
^he  Old  Chronicle  and  that  of  Manethon  with  the  laterculus  of 
Eratosthenes.  The  analogies  traced  in  the  former  sections  appear 
to  be  so  strong  as  to  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  merely  accidental 
coincidence.  This  cannot  be  said  of  those  which  we  have  last 
surveyed ;  though  I  confess  that  I  am  inclined,  on  the  whole,  to 
regard  even  the  latter  as  too  distinct  and  too  numerous  to  be  the 
effect  of  chance."    [pp.  ♦US,  ♦119.] 

After  considering  the  two  schemes  of  Sir  John  Marsham 
tod  our  present  author,  we  incline  to 'give  the  preference  to  the 
latter;  the  details  of  which  are  ingenious,- and  upon  the 
whole  satisfactory.  It  is,  indeed,  like  the  former,  partly 
conjectural,  as  must  be  every  calculation  of  the  kind  which 
relates  to  so  remote  and  clouded  a  period.  Still  there  is 
d  basis  of  at  least  strong  probability  upon  which  the  argu-* 
ment  is  founded ;  and  it  is  pursued  in  that  spirit  of  patient 
research  which,  while  it  bespeaks  modesty  and  industry,  must 
ever  prove  conducive  to  the  interests  of  truth.  From  the 
akies  tmth  has  descended  in  the  form  of  inspiration.  Happy 
they  who  engage  in  advocating  her  cause,  and  promoting  her 

*  No'wtttB,  ado.  [nb  sad  wite;  this  is  commonly  spoken  and  written  by 
knorant  barbarian^,  nawuys,]  Not  in  any  manner  or  degree.^-JonK son's 
jjktionury^ — £dit. 
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^ry  I  Theira  it  is,  to  enjoy  the  felicity  of  it  good  con- 
science ;  and  theirs  it  ihall  be,  to  wear  for  ever  the  kurelled 
honours  of  a  complete  and  everlasting  victory ! 


An  Essay  on  the  Evils  of  Popular  Ignorance.    By  John 
Foster.    8vo.  pp.  317.    London,  18^.    Holdsworth. 

We  participated  most  sincerely  in  the  pleasure  which  must 
have  been  experienced  by  every  reader  of  Mr.  Foster's  former 
Essays,  on  hearing  of  the  appearance  of  another  publication 
by  that  very  eminent  writer.  The  subject  to  whicn  it  relates 
is  in  the  highest  degree  important;  and  the  feeling  excited 
by  it,  thoush  usually  one  of  a  mdancholy  nature,  is  yet  such 
as,  with  all  its  gloominess,  a  benevolent  and  pious  mind 
would  hardly  wish  to  suppress.  There  certainly  is  not  in 
this  volume  that  peculiar  attraction  which  belonged  to  the 
preceding  Essays,  the  attraction  of  novelty,,  and  one  might 
almost  say,  entire  originality  of  subject.  The  present  subject 
strikes  not  immediately  upon  the  mind  with  the  vividness 
of  a  first  impression,  as  of  something  unknown  and  unthought 
of  before ;  but  it  is  one,  on  the  contrary,  of  which  all  have 
heard,  which  all  have  in  some  measure  considered.  Still  the 
views  here  presented  of  it  are  such  generally  as  would  occur 
to  few,  and  in  some  instances,  perhaps,  to  none  besides  the 
author.  To  an  attentive  observer  of  the  human  character 
this  work  will  afford  ample  assistance  in  some  of  the  most 
useful  inquiries  he  can  possibly  pursue;  whilst  to  the 
Christian  philanthropist  it  will  give  scope  for  enlarging  the 
sphere  of  his  benevolent  purposes,  and  shew  him,  perhaps 
even  more  clearly  than  he  haff  ever  before  seen  it,  the 
necessity  of  those  efforts  he  is  assiduously  making  to  diffuse 
the  benefits  of  information  among  the  ignorant  and  the  poor. 
It  possesses  also  particular  interest  and  momentousness  at 
the  present  period,  both  from  the  state  of  society^  with  its 
variety  of  events,  and  burdens,  and  sources  of  disquietude ; 
and  from  the  noble  exertions  of  so  many  individuals,  and 
even  of  the  senate  of  our  country/  to  extend  the  blessings  of 
education  to  every  cUss  of  the  people.  Nor  must  we  omit 
to  mention,  that  it  claims  to  be  regarded  with  serious  and 
careful  attention,  from  the  discovery  which  it  every  where 
affords  of  the  intimate  connexion  and  mutual  dependence 
silbsisting  between  an  enlightened  understanding  and  ge-< 
nuine  Cluistianity.  ^  .       .  , 
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This  treatise  is  perhaps  faulty  from  its  length,  and  & 
certainly  less  agreeable  in  the  perusal  than  it  might  have 
been,  from  the  undivided  continuation  of  its  reasonings- 
through  its  whole  extent,  without  the  relief  which  would 
arise  from  the  distribution  of  its  very  diversified  and  valuable 
matter  into  different  portions,  distinguished^  as  was  the  case 
ill  the  writer's  former  production,  by  some  specific  note  of 
separation.  The  circumstances  stated  by  Mr.  Foster  in  his 
advertisement  will  indeed  sufficiently  account  for  this  omis- 
sion ;  yet  we  cannot  forbear  wishing  that  it  had  rather  been 
supplied.  The  author  there  informs  us,  that  the  work  itself 
grew,  in  a  considerable  degree,  out  of  the  topics  of  a  dis* 
course  delivered  at  a  public  meeting  assembled  in  promotion 
of  the  object  and  means  of  the  Bristol  Auxiliary  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society ;  and  that,  as  was  natural  on  such 
an  occasion,  it  was  introduced  by  a  passage  from  the  Bible, 
serving,  indeed,  ratl\er  as  a  motto  than  as  me  formal  basis  of 
the  discourse.  This  motto  was  appropriately  chosen  from 
Hosea,  iv.  6.  "  My  people  are  destroyed  for  lack  of  know- 
ledge ;''  and  the  discourse  was  some  time  afterwards  com- 
mitted to  writing,  with  a  view  to  its  publication ;  but  the 
materials  being  found  too  bulky  to  be  compressed  within 
the  limits  of  an  ordinary  sermon,  the  far  more  judicious 
method  was  consequently  adopted,  of  presenting  it  to  the 
public  in  the  shape  which  it  now  bears. 

The  essay  itself  commences  by  a  striking  reference  to  the 
wonder  and  self-reproach  arising  from  the  thought,  that  we 
can  hear  and  speak  of  the  destruction  of  the  people  with  so 
little  emotion.  After  dwelling  briefly  upon  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  such  insensibility,  our  observation  is  directed  to 
Ae  laborious  effort  requisite  to  our  arriving  at  any  distinct 
conception  of  the  magnitude  of  those  advantages  we  have 
ourselves  derived  from  the  impartation  of  knowledge.  And 
this  is  finely  illustrated  by  the  analogy  between  a  well 
instructed  mind  and  a  fertile  country,  and  the  difficulty  with 
which  the  admiring  spectator  is  supposed  to  trace  the  history^ 
of  the  latter  backwards  in  imagination  through  all  the  suc- 
cessive stages  of  its  improvement,  from  its  present  luxuriance 
and  beauty,  to  its  earliest  state  of  barrenness  and  desolation. 
Adverting  next  to  the  character  of  the  ancient  prophets,  and 
the  nature  of  their  oflSce,  as  consisting  so  greatly  in  warnings 
and  denunciations  of  evil,  the  author  is  led  to  refer  particu- 
larly to  the  prevalent  ignorance  which,  from  the  whole  tenor 
of  their  writings,  is  seen  to  have  existed  among  the  people, 
even  amidst  afi  the  advantages  of  such  instruction.    A  re* 
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markably  original  and  impressive  ^xplanatioii  is  then  offered 
of  that  lamentable  fact,  which  is  made  to  arise  from  no  other 
cause  than  that  their  instructions  proceeded  immediately 
from  God,  from  whose  teaching  the  alienation  and  depravity 
of  the  human  mind  turned  instinctively  aside,  revolting  witn 
disgust  and  hatred  from  so  near  a  communication  with  its 

A  little  farther  onwards  we  meet  with  some  most  valuable 
remarks  on  the  necessity  of  uniting  one  useful  truth  with 
others  to  which  it  is  in  any  way  related,  in  order  that  each 
may  produce  its  proper  effect ;  and  tending  to  shew,  that 
otherwise  the  truth  which  is  really  known  will  be  to  so 
great  a  degree  incapable  of  duly  exciting  its  individual 
influence,  and  may  become  so  far  perverted  from  its  Just 
direction,  as  to  have  an  operation  in  no  respect  different  from 
that  of  absolu);e  error.  All  the  preceding  illustrations  are 
naturally  taken  from  the  situation  and  character  of  the  Jews, 
9.S  being  the  people  immediately  referred  to  by  the  prophet 
from  whom  the  motto  was  derived ;  and  this  portion  of  the 
essay  is  concluded  by  a  very  energetic  apphcation  of  the 
Words  of  our  Saviour,  **  If  thou  hadst  known,  even  thou,  in 
this  thy  dav,''  &c. 

The  author  now  proceeds  to  display  the  dreadful  nature 
and  consequences  of  ignorance  in  tne  case  of  the  heathen;, 
and  offers  to  our  view  a  picture,  peculiarly  lively  and  accu- 
rate, of  the  origin  and  the  gross  infatuation  of  .some  parts  of 
the  ancient  systems  .of  mythology.  He  goes  on  to  shew, 
that  men,  whose  mental  condition  was  so  debased  as  to  admit 
with  ease  the  belief  of  all  these  absurdities,  and  whose  active 
principles  could  allow  them  to  indulge,  without  remorse,  the 
necessarily  attendant  vices,  .must  have  been  unhappy.  The 
conclusive  reasonings  advanced  in  support  of  this  position 
are  worthy  of  particular  regard.  It  is  a  most  important 
point,  to  prove  that  a  state  of  ignorance  and  guilt  is  really  a 
state  of  suffering ;  for  nothing  is  easier  than  to  say  of  nations 
not  yet  visited  with  the  light  of  Christianity,  or  even  of 
irreligious  and  thoughtless  individuals  among  ourselves^ 
"  They  are  happy  as  they  are,  why  disturb  them?  why  talk 
to  them  about  privations  which  they  do  not  feel,  and  sorrows 
of  which  they  are  said  to  be  .the  subjects,  and  yet  have  never 
known  ?  Can  they  possibly  be  miserable^  and  yet  themselves 
remain  unconscious  of  their  misery?"  Now  this  is  indeed, 
we  are  disposed  to  think,  a  reflection  very  often  excited  in 
the  minds  o(  sceptical  and  inconsiderate  persons,  while 
listening  to  such  statements  as  the  following :  ''  Thou  sayest. 
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I  am  rich,  and  increased  in  goods,  and  have  need  of  nothing; 
and  know^st  not  that  thou  art  wretched,  and  miserable,  and 

Soor,  and  blind,  and  naked/^  Mr.  Foster  has  done  consi^ 
erable  service,  therefore,  by  meeting  this  objection  fully, 
and  shewing,  with  respect  to  one  case,  what  is  on  the  same 
ground  equall;^  certain  in  relation  to  all  others,  where  the 
essential  principles  of  knowledge  and  religion  are  wanting^ 
that  ^  to  nave  been  thus  was  sufiering." 

He  then  glances  for  a  moment  at  the  imposture  of 
Mahomet,  of  which  he  justly  says, 

*'  It  is  perhaps  the  most  signal  instance  in  the  world  and  all 
time,  of  a  malignant  delusion  maintained  directly  and  immediately 
by  ignorance,  by  a  solemn  determination  and  even  a  fanatic  zeal 
not  to  receive  one  new  idea."    [p.  48.] 

While  adverting  to  this  fact,  it  ought  to  be  strongly  ioK- 
pressed  upon  the  mind,  that  ignorance,  in  the  case  of 
Mahometanism,  is  systematic,  and  necessary  to  its  being; 
that  it  is  neither  the  accidental  condition  of  a  few  only  of  its 
disciples,  nor  encouraged  by  the  folly  or  the  ilUberal  selfish-* 
ness  of  some  particular  teachers  slone  among  its  more  popular 
sects,  but  the  very  basis  on  which  the  whole  of  that  asto- 
nishing structmre  of  falsehood  and  tyranny  rests  for  its 
support.  Such  is  by  no  means  the  case  with  the  ignorance 
found  amongst  Christians,  nor  the  efforts  made  by  some 
classes  of  their  leaders  to  confirm  and  perpetuate  its  influence. 
Here  it  is  adventitious,  and  altogether  unconnected  with  the 
essence  of  the  system;  s  it  is  even  destructive  of  it;  and 
though  it  may  tend  to  cherish  something  which  assumes  its 
name,  and  is  substituted  in  its  place,  as  it  did  during  the 
.  reign  of  popery,  yet  so  far  as  its  power  is  extended,  there 
must  always  be  an  equal  destitution  of  all  that  deserves  the 
name,  or  is  able  to  produce  the  real  effects  of  Christianity. 

Reference  having  been  made  to  the  wretchedness  of  the 
intellectual  state  of  the  people  denominated  Christian,  during 
the  Ion?  course  of  ages  preceding  the  Reformation,  we  are 
next  led  to  contemplate  the  Reformation  itself,  the  gratitude 
it  ought  to  excite,  and  the  slow  progress  made  by  its  benefits 
over  the  bulk  of  the  people,  with  some  of  the  reasons  of  their 
tardiness ;  particularly  this,  that  men  in  general  had  not 
been  instructed  to  judge  for  themselves  of  the  superiority  of 
one  form  of  religion  over  another ;  but  their  choice  was  to  be 
determined  by  authority,  and  the  same  authority  was  often 
found  leaning  successively  to  opposite  sides  of  almost  every 
question.      -         ,  .  .    , 
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The  age  of  EUzabeth  i9  ntxt  described ;  and  the  error  into 
which  we  are  prone  to  fall,  by  taking  the  high  mental  culti- 
Tation  of  a  few  illustrious  persons,  such  as  Cecil,  Walsing- 
ham,  Shakespeare,  Spencer,  Sidney,  and  Raleigh,  for  t£e 
atate  of  the  whole  population  of  the  land.  This  is  an  error, 
that,  however  palpable,  when  once  fairly  detected,  is,  like 
many  others,  capable  of  imposing  on  us  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent,  without  becoming  so  much  as  once  the  object 
of  our  suspicion ;  and  will  be  found  to  relate  not  to  that 
period  only,  but  to  all  those  which  are  distinguished  in  the 
history,  either  of  our  own  or  other  nations,  as  the  eras  of 
exalted  genius  and  national  glory.  Perhaps  it  operates  in 
no  instance  more  directly  and  powerfully,  than  in  the  judg* 
ment  we  are  apt  hastily  to  form  concerning  the  state  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  at  the  respective  epochs  of  their  highest 
martial  and  literaxy  splendour.  A  few  were  indeed  raised  to 
the  utmost  elevation  of  taste  and  intellect;  and  these  are 
made  the  standard  of  our  estimate  concerning  the  whole 
condition  of  the  people  in  those  ages,  while  in  reality  the 
largest  class,  a  class  exceeding,  beyond  all  assignable  pro- 
portions, the  number  of  those  who  were  thus  distinguished, 
was  sunk  into  the  most  abject  and  the  grossest  superstition, 
with  all  the  perversion  and  wretchedness  that  such  a  state  of 
things  was  calculated  to  introduce  into  every  department 
of  private  and  social  life*  Taking  this  view  of  the  subject, 
(the  onljr  correct  one,)  the  aspect  of  the  world  in  every  age 
will  excite  in  the  mind  of  an  accurate  and  serious  observer 
feelings  of  a  very  pensive  and  solemn  kind;  for  what  is  that 
age,  where  as  that  country,  which,  when  its  whole  state  is 
examined,  and  the  few  honourable  names  of  its  heroes,  its 
statesmen,  its  philosophers,  its  moralists,  are  excluded  from 
the  account,  will  not  present  a  scene  wherein  the  elements  of 
knowledge  and  virtue  exist  but  with  a  most  limited  and 
precarious  bein^,  and  so  as  to  call  up  in  his  mind  the  em^ 
barrassing  inquiry,  what  is  after  all  their  actual  amount  of 
influence,  in  fitting  the  great  mass  of  society  for  any  useful 
purpose  in  the  present,  or  a  state  of  enlarged  intelligence  and 
spiritual  happiness  in  a  future  life  ? 

Our  view  is  now  directed  to  the  brighter  day  of  Swift, 
Addison,  and  Pope.  The  prospect  is  indeed  less  appalling 
than  before ;  but  the  shades  of  retiring  night  linger  still  with 
chilling  and  melancholy  gloom  on  the  skirts  of  the  horizon, 
which  the  li^ht  of  science,  and  even  the  lovelier  radiance  of 
geniiw,  are  insnificient  to  dispeL  A  striking  proof  of  thi^ 
just  tiiough  unwelcome  statement  is  gathered  by  the  di»- 
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criminating  mind  b(  Mr.  Fo6ter»  from  the  appellations 
employed  by  the  writers  of  that  period  to  designate  the 
great  body  of  the  people :  **  the  mob/*  ^'  the  vulgar  herd ;" 
*&c. ;  and  another  nrom  the  slow  circulation  of  those  literary 
productions,  at  their  first  appearance,  which  are  now  regarded 
with  veneration,  as  memorials  of  the  best  kind  of  human 
greatness. 

It  was  natural  here  to  anticipate  aA  objection,  that  the 
'state  of  things  already  represented  was  too  glocnny  not  to 
have  attracted  the  notice,  and  called  into  action  the  bene- 
volent efforts  of  former  legislators  and  philosophers.  But 
the  objection  is  triumphantly  overthrown,  by  reference  to  the 
detestable  traffic  which  not  long  since  possessed  so  much  of 
importance  and  of  public  interest,  even  in  this  country,  as  to 
have  its  place  duly  assigned  in  the  catalogue  of  authorized 
commercial  enterprises,  by  the  name  of  the  slave  trade ;  con- 
stituting, as  it  did,  a  branch  of  lawful  speculation,  and  an 
indelible  national  reproach.  This  reference  introduces  the 
following  observation,  applicable  to  a  great  variety  of  other 
'cases  scarcely  less  than  to  that  immediately  alluded  to,  and 
which  exhibits  before  us  one  of  the  most  singular  among  the 
numberless  anomaUes  of  human  judgment  :^-* 

**  The  being  sensible  of  the  true  characters  of  good  anil  evil  in 
the  world  around  us,  is  a  thing  strangely  subject  to  the  effect  of 
habit,  not  only  in  the  uncultivated  bulk  of  the  conimunity,  but  also 
in  the  more  select  and  responsible  persons.  The  highly  instructed 
and  intelligent  men,  through  a  series  of  generations,  shall  have 
directly  within  their  view  an  enormous  nuisance  and  iniquity,  and 
'yet  shall  very  rarely  think  of  it,  and  never  be  made  restless  by  its 
annoyance ;  and  so  its  odiousness  shall  never  be  decidedly  appre- 
hended till  some  individual  or  two,  as  by  the  acquisition  of  a  new 
moral  sense,  receive  a  sudden  intuition  of  its  nature,  a  disclosure 
of  its  most  interior  essence  and  malignity,' — the  essence  and 
malignity  of  that  very  thing  which  has  been  offering  its  quality  to 
view,  without  the  least  reserve,  and  in  the  most  flagrant  signs,  to 
'millions  of  observers. 

<<  Thus  it  has  been  y^fjk  respect  to  the  barbarous  ignorance  under 
which  nine  tenths,  at  the  least,  of  the  population  of  our  country, 
have  been,  during  a  number  of  ages  subsequent  to  the  Reforma* 
tion,  surrendeVed  to  every  thing  low,  vicious,  and  wretched."  £pp, 
78,  79.] 

All  that  had  been  said  is  confirmed  by  an  appeal  to  the 
effect  produced  by  the  labours  of  Wesley  and  Whitefield,with 
the  strangeness  and  novelty  of  their  doctrine,  to  the  illiterate 
portions  of  society,  though  it  was  what^^ih  professing  to  be 
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X^hrilstiaDft,  they  in-  effect  professed  fiiHy  to  belteve;  We 
rejoice,  with  the  author,  in  every  additional  tribute  to  the 
venerable,  though,  alas !  too  long  insulted  memory  of  these 
excellent  men,  and  their  coadjutors  in  the  work  of  renovating, 
Tor  jsuch  it  really  was,  the  whole  intellectual  and  spiritual  . 
^condition  of  a  very  large  number  of  our  poorer  countrymen. 
Those  are  the  philanthropists,  those  practically  the  philoso- 
phers, who  know  how  to  adopt,  for  the  improvement  of 
mankind,  the  only  expedient  which  can  ever  become  appli- 
cable to  their  circumstances,  the  agency  which  alone  can 
penetrate  through  the  opposing  panoply  of  ignorance,  bru- 
tality, and  sottish  stupefaction,  which  fences  such  multitudes 
tound  on  every  hand  against  all  other  methods  of  benevolent 
approach ;  and  it  is  with  no  small  degree  of  exultation,  that 
we  now  find  the  names  of  those  by  whom  this  change  was 
actually  effected  becoming  known  to  some  descriptions  of 
literary  society,  to  whiph  their  apostolic  zeal ;  their  voluntary 
abandonment  of  ease  and  honour ;  their  resignation  of  the 
delights  of  science,  and  the  charms  of  polished  life,  for  the 
company  of  the  vulgar,  and  the  laborious  instruction  of 
neglected,  but  immortal  beings ;  their  honest  independence, 
when  it  was  in  the  confession  of  odious  truths,  and  their 
unquenchable  ardour,  when  it  was  in  the  diffusion  of  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  that  they  were  exertedv 
would  form  but  slight  and  ineffectual  recommendationcr. 
Mr.  Foster  attempts  to  estimate  the  probable  amount  of 
benefit  already  received  from  their  benevolent  labours,  and 
the  improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  the  state  of  the 

EKople  subsequently  to  the  commencement  of  their  career, 
e  enumerates  particularly  the  following  sources  of  advan- 
tage, as  connected  with  the  increase  of  knowledge.  The 
extension  of  the  system  of  preaching  by  their  immediate 
followers;  the  progressive  formation  of  a  serious,  zealous, 
evangelical  ministi'y  in  the  established  church;  the  rapid 
extension  of  the  dissenting  worship  and  teaching^;  the  em- 
ployment of  Sunday  Schools;  the  circulation  of  tracts  and 
periodical  miscellames ;  the  wider  distribution  of  the  Sacred 
Writings;  the  establishment  of  schools  for  general  education^ 
in  addition  to  those  taught  on  the  Sabbath;  and  the  chanse 
which  has  happily  occurred  in  the  character  of  the  books 
designed  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  children, 
which  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  describing 
jyy  his  own  beautiful  and  appropriate  simile :  — 

;    **  Knowledge,  which  was  formerly  a  thing  to  bie  searched  and 
d^g  for,  'as  for  hid  treasures/  has  seemed  at  last  banning  to 
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effloresce  thfougfa  the  surface  of  the  ground  on  all  sidea  of  us." 

{p.  96.] 

Having  concluded  the  survey  of  the  past,  the  author  now 
comes  to  describe  the  still  remaining  ignorance  which  over*- 
spreads  the  great  majority  of  our  people.  And  here  he  justly 
warns  us  to  expect  that  we  shall  have  still  before  us  a  very 
•melancholy  spectacle :  — 

<'  Even  that  proportion  of  beneficial  effect  which  actually  has 
resulted  from  this  new  creation  and  co-operation  of  means,  but 
serves  to  bring  out  to  view,  in  more  ungracious  manifestation^  th^ 
Ignorance  and  debasement,  still  obviously  constituting  the  character 
of  immensely  the  greater  part  of  the  population  of  our  land ;  as  a 
dreary  waste  is  made  to  lo6k  still  more  djreary  by  the  little  inroads 
of  cultivation  and  beauty  in  its  hollows,  and  the  faint  advances  of 
an  unwonted  green  upon  its  borders."  [p.  97.] 

He  passes  on  to  consider  several  of  the  most  prominent 
€vils  of  an  uneducated  state  of  the  people :  such  as,  first,  the 
ubsence  of  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  an  estimate  of  the  life 
before  them;  next,  that  they  are  abandoned  in  a  direct, 
unqualified  manner,  to  seek  their  chief  good  in  sensud 
gratification,  with  the  consequent  hopelessness  of  the  task  ot 
offering  to  their  view  those  nobler  objects  which  are  appro- 

Striate  to  the  spiritual  being,  for  that  these  are  not  sufficient 
or  more  than  an  instant  so  much  as  to  divide  their  atten- 
tion; then,  that  theyiare  possessed  only  of  a  rude,  limited, 
unsteady,  and  often  perverted  sense  of  right  and  wrong  in 
geneml.  Here,  too,  his  remarks  have  all  the  weig^ht,  the 
clearness,  and  the  interest  which  on  such  a  topic  might  be 
expected  from  such  a  writer.  Few  questions  demand  more 
serious  attention,  than  that  which  relates  to  the  integrity 
Bhd  sufficiency  of  the  intimations  of  conscience  in  the  case 
ct  those  who  are  found  to  be  habitually  perpetrating  the 
grossest  crimes.  It  is  by  this  evidently,  as  the  grand  prin- 
ciple of  correction  and  restraint  within,  that  they  must  be 
judged  before  God  for  the  violation  of  their  duty.  This  i$ 
adduced  by  the  apostle  Paul  as  the  great  rule  of  condemnfrp 
tion  or  acquittal  in  reference  to  the  heathen:  and  where 
gross  ignorance  still  prevails,  and  in  some  instances  ine- 
vitably, respecting  the  most  sacred  and  fundamental  truths  of 
4^e  Cnristian  system,  even  in  countries  professedly  Christian, 
inen  are  practically  in  the  same  condition  as  the  heathen, 
notwithstanding  any  difierence  of  outward  circumstances* 
By  tjus  rule>  ^refore,  such  must  be  acquitted  or  condemned; 
«iid:yetit  cannot  be  denied  thai  it  ia  utterly  iMdeqnate,. as 
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it  in  fact  snlisiBtB  in  a  dreadftil  number  of  examples^  to  direct 
them  in  the  due  performance  of  their  duty.  In  what  degree, 
ihen/is  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  sufficient  standard?  Mr.  Foster 
most  cogently  argues,  that  it  is  not,  in  the  case  of  such 
persons,  equal  to  the  enforcement  of  any  just  or  solemn 
notion  of  the  greatness  of  God  upon  their  minds,  nor  aUe  to 
restrain  the  disposition  to  sin,  nor  to  impress  the  sense  of 
guilt  after  it  is  committed ;  that  their  most  numerous  recol- 
lections of  the  Almighty  are  probably  as  of  one  who  has 
oppressed  and  wronged  them,  and  against  whom  they  have 
a  quarrel  upon  this  account;  that  they  have  but  very  little 
notion  of  guilt,-  or  possible  guilt,  in  any  thing  but  external 
practice :  and  still  that  all  this  is  not  the  lack  of  natural 
capacity  to  discern  between  right  and  wrong,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  that  they  have  a  remarkable  shrewdness  in  evasion, 
and  in  justifying  themselves  against  accusations  on  this 
score :  consequently,  he  argues,  the  accountableness  of  such 
persons  must  continue  to  exist  in  all  its  awful  extent,  while 
yet  the  illumination  of  their  consciences  may  be  lamentably 
defective  and  obscure. 

The  author  comes  now  to  shew  the  injurious  effects  of  the 
lack  of  knowledge,  in  the  several  parts  of  the  economy  of 
life;  in  the  degraded  state  of  domestic  society;  in  the  fact 
that  the  mental  rudeness  thus  produced  puts  those  who  are 
its  subjects  decidedly  out  of  communication  with  the  superior 
and  well-educated  classes; — ill  the  way  in  which  it  affects 
men  in  regard  to  the  most  important  concern  of  all,  religion. 
The  degradation  of  the  popular  sentiments  is  here  displayed 
in  a  manner  calculated  to  affect  the  mind  most  deeply,  and 
to  shew  that,  however  we  may  hastily  conclude  as  to  the 
amount  of  information  generally  possessed  upon  this  great 
fiubject,  it  is  cireumscrifa^d  within  limits  too  narrow  for  any 
purpose  of  practical- utility. 

Mr.  Foster  afterwards  supposes  an  experiment  to  be  made 
by  some  benevolent  visitant,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  extent  of  knowledge  existing  amongst  the  members  of  a 
poor  family  on  matters  of  religion.  'Die  same  fault  appears 
m  this,  as  in  some  other  of  the  author's  descriptive  pas- 
sages, where  little  circumstances,  though  abundantly  natural 
and  characteristic,  are  heaped  up  too  much  on  one  another ; 
while  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  lessened,  rather  than 
augmented,  by  their  number  and  their  minuteness  of  spe^ 
cification.  We  have  likewise  to  make  this  observation, 
however  reluctantly,  on  the  very  next  paragraph,  whioll 
contains  an  unusually  clear  delineation  of  die  embarrassment 
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aD4  difficulty  experienced  hj  a  preacher,  zealous  to  do  good, 
and  inured  tQ  the  discrinunation  of  the  character  of  his 
auditors,  while  aiming  to  impress  a  congregation  of  rude  and 
uninstructed  individuals ;  for  in  this  instance  again,  though 
the  circumstances  are  all  just  such  as  we  can  conceive  more 
than  likely  to  take  place,  yet  the  whole  is  too  completely 
circumstantial;  and  has,  moreover,  an  air  of  trifling,  mingled 
vrith  the  appearance  of  irritation,  as  if  arising  from  the 
remembrance  of  such  occurrences,  of  which  it  might  possibly 
be  too  bbld  to  conjecture,  that  the  author  had  beheld  even 
more  than  the  realizing  exhibition  of  his  own  vivid  and 
wonderful  fancy.  On  me  first  reading,  from  the  peculiar 
point  and  keenness  of  the  satire  couched  in  this  description, 
from  its  exactness  of  detail,  and  singular  accuracy  of  refer- 
ence to  such  matters  as  an  eye-witness  alone  would  be  likely 
to  have  been  so  perfectly  aware  of, — we  were  really  almost 
tempted  to  surmise,  that  there  were  in  the  mina  of  the 
author  recollections  of  days  gone  bjr*  which  afforded  him 
material  assistance  in  sketching  out  this  natural  and  amusing 
picture.  But,  not  to  make  so  hazardous  a  supposition,  we 
shall  content  ourselves  simply  with  imagining,  as  well  as 
we  are  able,  the  curious  spectacle  that  would  be  presented  if 
this  were  indeed  to  come  to  pass ;  where,  on  the  one  hand, 
would  be  seen  the  strange  and  self-torturing  efforts  of  such 
a  mind  as  that  of  our  author,  to  lay  hold  on  the  torpid  and 
slumberous  spirits  of  such  an  auditory ;  and,  on  the  otiier,  the 
dulness  which  no  energy  could  auicken  into  attention,  and 
the  coldness  which  no  ardour  in  the  preacher  could  stimulate 
to  feel. 

We  cannot  forbear  transcribing  the  characteristic  sentences 
which  follow: — 

*'  Utter  ignoraDCe  is  a  most  effectual  fortifioation  to  a  vicious 
state  of  the  mind.  Prejudice  may  perhaps  be  removed ;  unbelief 
may  be  reasoned  with;  even  demoniacs  have  been  capable  of 
bearing  witness  to  the  truth;  but  the  stupidity  of  confirmed 
ignorance,  not  only  defeats  the  ultimate  efficacy  of  the  means  for 
making  men  wiser  and  better,  but  stands  in  preliminary  defiance 
to  the  very  act  of  their  application.  It  reminds  us  of  an  account, 
in  one  of  the  relations  of  the  French  Egyptian  campaigns,  of  the 
attempt  to  reduce  a  garrison  posted  in  a  bulky  fort  of  mud.  Had 
the  defences  been  of  timber,  the  besiegers  might  have  burnt  them; 
had  they  been  of  stone,  even  blocks  of  granite,  they  might  have 
shaken  and  ultimately  breached  them  by  the  incessant  battery  of 
their  cannon ;  or  they  might  have  undermined  and  blown  them  up. 
But  the  huge  mound  of  mud  received  the  iron  missiles  without 
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effect;   they  just  struck  in  and  were  dead;   so  that  the  mighty 
engines  of  attack  and  demolition  were  utterly  baffled."  [p.  214.] 

We  now  come  to  a  passage  where  all  the  power  of  this 
admirable  writer  is  put  forth  in  its  utmost  display.  In  the 
present  instance  we  feel  satisfaction  in  believing  that  he  has 
mdeed  derived  assistance  from  the  stores  of  memory.  We 
can  sympathize  with  him  in  all  the  mortification,  the  anguish, 
and  the  struggle  between  hope  and  despondency,  as  to  the 
issue,  which  such  scenes  as  that  he  has  depicted  must  have 
produced  in  his  mind.  It  is  descriptive  of  a  visit  to  the 
chamber  of  sickness,  the  most  dreary  of  all  earthly  abodes^, 
when  the  victim  of  disease  and  sin  that  is  there  gasping  out 
his  miserable  existence  is  at  once  the  prey  of  utter  ignorance, 
and  of  a  dark  and  hopeless  death,-— like  some  mutilated 
carcass,  which,  while  it  floats  in  corruption  upon  the  loaded 
and  putrescent  waters,  yielding  to  them  each  moment 
another  and  another  portion  of  its  substance,  affords  at  the 
same  time  a  horrid  repast  to  the  vulture,  that  hovers  above, 
and  sunders  the  sinew  and  the  bone,  in  amicable  concert 
with  the  rival  process  of  more  silent  decay.  Of  all  parts  of 
the  volume,  though  there  are  not  a  few  of  which  we  scarcely 
know  in  what  higher  terms  to  applaud  their  excellence  than 
to  say  that  they  are  worthy  of  their  author,  this  we  think 
(viz.  from  p.  214  to  p.  223)  is  the  most  deeply  interesting; 
and,  while  our  limits  forbid  its  extraction,  we  strongly  recom- 
mend it  to  the  notice  of  those,  especially  in  the  Christian 
ministry,  who- may  have  hitherto  experienced  little  of  the 
disappointment  springing  from  the  failure  of  their  best 
efforts;  for  here  they  will  learn  what  kind  of  materials  those 
are  upon  which  they  are  to  expend  their  most  strenuous 
exertions  and  thjeir  "warmest  feelings; — what  sort  of  success 
they  must  aBticipate  in  the  pursuit  of  hopes  the  most  bene- 
volent, and  therefore  the  most  pardonably  sanguine ; — and 
with  what  simple,  and  yet  supreme  dependence,  they  must 
repose  upon  the  promised  agency  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  to 
effectuate  all  such  of  their  most  sa.cred  purposes  as  are  not 
destined  utterly  to  fail.  We  must  be  permitted,  however,  to 
enrich  our  page  with  the  beautiful  comparisons  by  which 
the  writer  illustrates  the  incapacity  of  an  obdurate  mind  to 
yield  to  the  impression,  or  to  conceive  of  the  nature  of  the 
solemn  associations  connected  with  the  idea  of  death. 

"  Their  faculties  were  become  so  rigid,  so  stiffened,  as  it  were, 
they  could  not  now  acquire  them  ^these  associations];  no,  not 
while  the  portentous  spectre  was  unveiling  his  Visage  to  them,  in 
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near  and  still  nearer  approach ;  not  when  the  element  of  another 
world  was  beginning  to  penetrate  to  their  souls,  through  the  rents 
of  their  mortal  tabernacle.  It  appeared  that  literally  their  thoughts 
could  not  go  out  from  what  they  had  been  through  Hie  immersed 
in,  to  contemplate,  (with  any  realizing  feeling,)  a  grand  change  of 
being,  expected  so  soon  to  take  place.  They  could  not  go  to  the 
fearful  brink  to  look  off.  It  was  a  stupor  of  ^e  soul  not  to  be 
awaked  but  by  the  actual  plunge  into  the  realities  of  eternity." 
IP.  221.] 

How  delightful  is  the  transition  from  the  gloomiiiess  of 
such  representations,  to  the  opposite  situation  of  a  person 
who  has  become  truly  and  efficaciously  impressed,  almost  in 
the  last  hour  of  life,  with  the  solemnity  and  the  truth  of 
religion!  The  reader  must  not  be  demed  the  pleasure  of 
seing  the  description,  as  it  proceeds  from  the  masterly  pen 
of  Mr.  Foster :  — 

"  We  cannot  close  this  detailed  illustration  of  so  gloomy  a 
subject,  without  again  adverting  to  a  rare,  it  is  true,  but  most 
admirable  phenomenon,  for  which  the  observers  may,  if  they 
choose,  go  round  the  whole  circle  of  their  philosophy,  and  begin 
again,  to  find  any  adequate  cause,  other  than  the  most  immediate 
agency  of  the  Almighty  Spirit.  Here  and  there  an  instance  occurs, 
to  the  delight  of  the  Christian  philanthropist,  of  a 'person  brought 
up  in  utter  ignorance  and  barbarian  rudeness,  and  so  continuing 
till  late,  sometimes  very  late  in  life ;  and  then,  at  last,  after  the 
long,  petrifying,  effect  of  time  and  habit,  suddenly  seized  upon  by 
^  mysterious  power,  and  taken,  with  an  alarming  and  irresistible 
force,  out  of  the  dark  hold  in  which  the  spirit  has  lain  imprisoned 
and  torpid,  into  the  sphere  of  thought  and  feeling. 

'*  This  we  notice,  not  so  much  to  shew  how  far  a  Divine  influence 
surpasses  all  other  applications  to  the  human  mind,  as  for  the 
purpose  of  again  remarking,  how  wonderfully  this  great  moral 
change  may  affect  the  obtuse  intellectuar  faxmlties;  which  it 
appears,  in  the  most  signal  of  these  instances* '  almost  to  create 
anew.  It  is  exceedingly  striking  to  observe  how  the  contracted 
rigid  soul  seems  to  soften,  and  grow  warm,  and  expand,  and  quiver 
with  life.  With  the  new  energy  infused,  it  painfully  struggles  to 
work  itself  into  freedom,  from  Uie  wretched  contcMrtion  in  which  it 
has  so  long  been  fixed,  as  by  the  impressed  spell  of  some  infernal 
magic  It  has  been  seen  filled  with  a  painful  and  indignant 
emotion  at  its  own  ignorance ;  actuated  with  a  restless  earnestness 
to  be  informed ;  .  acquiring  an  unwonted  applicableness  of  its 
faculties  to  thought;  attaining  a  perception,  combined  of  intel- 
ligence and  moral  sensstuUtyy  to  which  numerous  things  are 
becoming  discenyible  and  amcting,  that  were  as  non-existent 
before.  It  is  not  in  the  very  utmost  strength  of  their  import  that 
we  employ  such  terms  of  desoription ;  but  we  have  l^nown  instances 
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in  v^ich  the  change,  the  intellectual  change,  has  been  so  cofl- 
spicuous,  within  a  brief  space  of  time,  that  even  an  infidel  observer 
must  have  forfeited  all  claim  to  be  esteemed  a  man  of  sense,  if  he 
would  not  acknowledge, — This  that  you  call  divine  grace,  what- 
ever it  may  really  be,  is  the  strangest  awakener  of  faculties  after 
all.  And  to  a  devout  man,  it  is  a  spectacle  of  most  enchanting 
beauty  thus  to  see  the  immortal  plant,  which  has  been  under  a 
malignant  blast  while  sixty  or  seventy  years  have  passed  over  it, 
coming  out  at  length  in  the  bloom  of  life/'  [pp.  223—225.] 

The  last  of  all  the  topics  adverted  to  for  illustrating  "  the 
effect  of  ignorance  upon  the  condition  of  the  people,"  is  its 
mischievous  operation  on  many  who  are  disposed  to  attend  to 
religious  instruction,  in  'fitting  their  minds  to  receive,  as 
religious  truth,  all  manner  of  absurdities.  We  should  confi- 
dently hope,  that  any  one  who  would  but  allow  himself 
to  examine  with  impartiality  the  remarks  under  this  head, 
would  feel  much  of  that  natural  prejudice  abated,  which 
arises  from  the  connexion  we  cannot  avoid  oflten  observing, 
between  the  original  weakness  and  folly  of  ignorant  minds 
arid  the  character  of  their  religion.  The  reader  will  hfere  be 
reminded,  and  that  not  unpleasantly,  of  the  tenor  of  some 

Earts  of  Mr.  Foster's  excellent  essay,  on  the  causes  which 
ave  rendered  evangelical  religion  unacceptable  to  persons 
of  taste.  These  are  the  subjects  in  the  discussion  of  which 
be  is  fitted  to  excel.  In  such  ways  as  these  we  should 
rejoice  to  find  him  frequently  renewing  his  benefactions  to 
the  public. 

Tne  well-written  strictures  that  opcur  towards  the  end  of 
the  volume,  on  the  former  policy  of  the  European  states,  with 
relation  to  the  principal  subject  of  this  essay,  will  afford  gra- 
tification, as  specimens  of  the  vigorous  talent  of  the  author ; ' 
but  we  feel  it  to  be  less  necessary  for  us  to  advert  to  them> 
because  the  censure  of  what  is  past  and  irreversible  seems  to 
be  of  far  inferior  avail,  except  lov  the  purpose  of  stimulus  or 
caution,  to  the  specification  of  plans  and  expedients  for  the 
regulation  of  the  future  efforts  of  beneficence. 

The  remainder  of  the  essay  is  devoted  to  the  defence, 
and  the  ample  discussion  of  those  plans  before  adverted  to,  for 
accomplishing  the  removal  of  vulgar  ignorance,  and  the  effects 
they  are  producing,  or  likely  to  produce,  both  updn  the  inferior 
portions  of  the  community  themselves,  and  upon  its  other 
divisions,  through  their  secondary  operation.  It  will  suffice 
for  us  to  say  with  respect  to  these,  that  there  is  in  them  th6 
style,  the  vigour,  and  the  whole  spirit  of  their  author ;  and 
thtat  though  relating  to  subjects  not  altogether  novel,  they 
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still  presenre  that  exact  and  characteristic  impress  of  pecu- 
liarity which  renders  them  all  unquestionably  and  eminently 
his  own. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  work^  we  find  an  address  of  con- 
gratulation to  those  who,  being  in  very  humble  circumstances, 
and  perhaps  with  very  little  advantage  of  education  in  their 
youth,  have  been  excited  to  a  strenuous  and  continued 
exertion  for  the  improvement  of  their  minds,  with  the  last 
paragraph  of  which,  the  closing  one  in  the  whole  volume, 
we  will  terminate  this  portion  of  our  observations. 

'*  Let  them  persevere  in  this  worthy  self-discipline,  appropriate 
to  the  introduction  of  an  endless  mental  life.  Let  them  go  on 
from  strength  to  strength; --but  solemnly  taking  care,  that  all 
their  improvements  may  tend  to  such  a  result,  that  at  length 
the  rigour  of  their  lot,  and  the  confinement  of  mortality  itself, 
bursting  at  once  from  around  them,  may  give  them  to  those  intel- 
lectual revelations,  that  everlasting  sun-light  of  the  soul,  in  which 
the  truly  wise  will  expand  all  their  faculties  in  a  happier  economy." 
[p.  304.] 

It  will  be  immediately  discovered,  from  the  observations 
we  have  now  made,  that  we  are  of  the  number  of  Mr. 
Foster's  admirers ;  perhaps  we  should  not  have  arrogated  too 
much,  excepting  as  it  might  seem  with  reference  to  such 
a  writer,  to  be  the  assumption  of  taste  and  discernment,  if  we 
had  said  amongst  his  sincerest  and  warmest  admirers.  Yet 
has  not  our  admiration  of  his  numerous  and  acknowledged 
excellencies  rendered  us  insensible  to  some  things  which  we 
must  regret  to  call  his  defects.  That  these  are  slight  and 
trivial,  in  comparison  with  the  better  qualities  both  of  his 
sentiments  and  his  style,  we  are  willing  to  confess ;  —  that 
many  of  them  may  seem  almost  insepai'able  from  the  charac- 
ter of  the  author's  genius,  especisdly  while  writing  upon 
subjects  of  such  a  description,  we  are  also  aware ; — and  this  is 
particularly  the  case  with  that  air  of  obscurity  which  we  have 
often  to  lament  while  perusing  this  interesting  volume :  for  a 
writer  who,  lik^  him,  presents  so  many  new  views  of  almost 
every  subject,  and  scarcely  fails,  even  on  the  most  hackneyed 
and  meagre  thei^e  of  discourse,  which  he  ever  condescends  to 
take  up  in  bis  way,  to  exhibit  such  unexpected  and  singular 
modifications  of  thought,  may  surely  be  allowed  the  liberty  of 
employing,  sometimes,  an  unequal  phraseology,  and  must  be 
forgiven  for  involutions,  parentheses,  and  transitions,  more 
numerous  and  uncommon  than  would  be  tolerable  in  one 
of  the  more  ordinary  standard.  That  which  is  obscure  in 
thoiight|  and  necessarily  so  from  the  very  limitation  of  the 
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iiuman  facuItieB,  will,  by  natuial  consequence,  be  obscure 
also  in  expression :  and  it  is  possible,  that  much  which  seems 
to  a  reader  less  accustomed  than  himself  to  traverse  the  field 
of  arduous  inquiry,  and  to  detect  the  recondite  and  curious 
processes  of  the  mind,  covered,  as  they  sometimes  are,  with  a 
veil  of  almost  impenetrable  darkness,  may  yet  to  the  more 
practised  vision  and  the  stronger  faculties  of  the  author  be  so 
familiar,  as  hardly  for  a  moment  to  be  made  the  subject  of 
hesitation,  or  careful  scrutiny.    Yet,  with  these  recollections 

Dressing  with  their  fullest  weight  on  our  minds,  we  cannot 
elp  feeling  sorry  that  his  style  is  so  encumbered  .with 
singular,  and  often  inharmonious  phrases ;  that  there  should 
appear,  even  where  the  difficulty  of  the  subject  could  not 
possibly  require  it,  so  great  an  effort  at  acuteness  of  expres- 
sion ;  that  perspicuity,  the  first  excellence  in  every  species  of 
composition,  should  be  sacrificed  to  peculiarity;  and  that 
inversions  of  order,  and  the  needless  employment  of  arbitrary 
combinations,  should  give  an  air  of  embarrassment  almost  to 
the  whole  of  a  performance,  in  every  other  respect  so 
excellent.^ 

There  is  another  circumstance  which  appears  to  us  not  a 
little  surprising.  It  is,  that  in  the  best  and  noblest  passs^es 
of  the  essay,  where  the  thought  rises  most  above  the  ordinary 
elevation  of  the  work,  the  peculiarities  we  complain  ofi 
are  less  numerous  and  striking,  and  indeed  in  some  instances, 
are  hardly  to  be  found.  To  us  this  appears  to  argue,  that  the 
style  of  the  author  is  involved  and  laborious  only,  or  chiefly 
where  he  has  grappled  with  difficulties  in  the  composition ; 
and  that  it  becomes  fluent  and  simple  again,  when  the  stream 
of  his  thoughts  escapes  from  the  obstructions  that  retarded, 
and  perplexed  its  course.  But  whatever  be  the  reason, 
in  some  cases  it  happens,  that  the  sentiment  which  it  is 
so  difficult  to  understand,  as  conveyed  in  Mr.  Foster's  parti- 
cular diction,  is  simple  and  easy  enough  of  apprehension, 
when  the  order  of  the  words  is  but  a  little  changed,  or  - 
perhaps  some  plainer  phrase  of  equivalent  import  is  sub- 
stituted for  one  which,  standing  as  it  does,  gives  to  the  whole 
sentence  a  character  of  quaintne'ss^  and  even  of  extraordinary 
affectation. 

It  is  not  merely,  or  principally  of  the  length  of  his  sen- 
tences that  we  are  disposed  to  complain. .  To  some  orders 
of  genius  they  are  natural,  and  perhaps,  almost  indispen-' 
sable.  They  are  certainly  favourable  to  comprehensiveness 
and  real  brevity,  by  expressing  parenthetically,  and  by 
implication,  in  a  few  additional  words,  what  could  not  be 
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conveyed^  but  by,  perhaps,  whole  paragraphs,  if  a  different^ 
construction  of  the  phraseology  had  oeen  adopted.  But  it  is 
the  peculiar  arrangement  of  those  sentences,  and  the  inju- 
dicious habit  of  inserting  so  many  little  collateral  and  adven- 
titious things  in  their  progress,  which  often  confounds  the 
reader,- and  hinders  him  more  than  the  abstruseness  of  the 
thought  itself,  from  distinctly  conceiving  the  intention  of  the 
author.  In  the  haste  of  an  extemporaneous  address  this 
might  probably  be  almost  inevitable,  supposing  the  speaker's 
mind  to  be  as  amply  filled  as  that  of  Mr.  Foster  with 
numerous  connected  ideas,  now  simultaneously  excited,  and 
rushing  together  from  the  secret  chambers  within,  where  they 
had  been  forcibly  repressed,  to  the  light  and  fireedom  of  day ; 
then,  indeed^  the  difiiculty  of  utterance,  and  the  strangeness 
of  disposition,  might  be  quite  natural,  and  the  result  almost 
as  by  necessary  consequence.  But  in  a  written  discomrse 
opportunity  is  afforded,  both  as  to  space  and  time,  for  the 
better  distribution,  and  the  more  corrected  discipUne  of  these 
unlocked  for  multitudes  of  attendant  and  secondary  con- 
ceptions. Of  this  advantage  the  work  should  not  have 
been  defrauded  by  any  fondness  of  the  writer  for  his  first 
thoughts,  or  the  mdividual  manner,  however  irregular  and 
entangled,  in  which  they  may  have  happened  to  become 
casually  disposed. 

.  We  object  also  to  the  use  of  so  many  familiar  and  degrading 
epithets,  especially  in  application  to  subjects  that  have  of 
themselves  the  necessary  appearance  of  meanness.  This 
fault  occurs,  not  unfrequently,  when  he  describes  the  extreme 
ignorance  and  brutality  of  the  lower  orders,  and  enters  into 
the  fullest  detail  of  their  habits,  amusements,  and  feelings ; 
when  he  quotes  their  language,  and  seems  to  have  transfused 
all  their  spirit  together  with  it  into  his  own ;  or  when  he  repeats 
to  us,  verbally,  the  very  form  of  address  employed  towards 
them  by  their  instructors,  as  in  p.  87,  "Now  redly,  8cc.'*  as 
well  as  in  the  whole  passage  of  which  the  words  alluded  to 
foi*m  a  part,  where  stones,  brick-bats,  the  '^  contenti?  of  the 
ditch,''  and  other  missiles ;  shouting,  raving,  cursing,  &c.  are 
brought  in  to  express  what  without  much  cufficulty  we  might 
have  been  led  as  perfectly  to  conceive,  without  demanding 
from  the  writer  the  hiumtiation  of  giving  it  explicit  and 
repeated  utterance.  An  example  that  may  further  illustrate 
this  observation,  occurs  at  p.  89,  where,  in  displaying  the 
ignorance  and  rudeness  of  the  English  peasantry,  as  it  existed 
a  few  y^ars  ago,  he  introduces  the  remark  that  they 

'<  Were  well  content  when  there  was  some  one  individual 
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in  the  neigfaboafhood,  wlio  could  read  an  advertisement,  or 
ballad,  or  last  dying  speech  of  a  malefactor^  for  the  benefit  of  the 
rest." 

This  is  all  very  true;  but  then  it  was  not  requisite  that  it 
should  be  expressed  in  precisely  such  terms  as  those  now 
quoted ;  for,  we  repeat  it,  the  same  idea  migl\]t  be  conveyed 
as  clearly  and  more  elegantly  in  many  other  ways. 

The  character  of  an  essay  certainly  allows  great  freedom 
and  variety  of  style ;  but  the  subject  is  solemn,  and  the  form 
of  speech  generally  adopted  is  that  of  an  address  to  a  reli* 
gious  auditory ;  while  some  of  the  representations  are  scarcely 
consistent  with  the  salutary  restraints  which  these  circum- 
stanc^es  should  impose ;  especially  when,  as  we  have  already 
iiitimated,  tlie  author  speaks  of  the  low  sports  and  practices 
of  the  ignorant,  where  many  strange  and  unusually  vulgar 
words  are  often  accumulated,  so  as  effectually,  but  not  very 
gravely  or  delicately,  to  exhibit  the  brutality  of  manners 
and  feeling  which  such  scenes  ai-e  fitted  but  too  strongly 
to  illustrate.  We  refer,  for  the  ready  exemplification  of 
this  remark,  to  pp.  144 — 146,  where  the  reader  will  find  the 
older  classes  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  described  as, 

-  **  Forming  a  littliB  conventicle  for  cursing,  blaspheming,  and 
blackguard  obstreperonsness,  about  the  entrance  of  one  of  the 
haunts  oi  intoxication;"  and  "  the  younger  ones,*'  as  "  turned 
loose  through  the  lanes,  roads,  and  fields,  to  form  a  brawling 
impudent  rabble,  trained  by  their  association  to  every  low  vice, 
and  ambitiously  emulating  in  voice,  visage,  and  manners,  the 
drabs  and  ruffians  of  maturer  growth/' 

Many  of  the  descriptive  parts  of  the  essay  have  the  air  of 
being  a  satire  on  the  unhappy  condition  to  which  they  relate, 
rather  than  of  compassion  for  the  privations  of  so  melan- 
choly a  lot.  This  eflTect  is  increased  by  the  employment 
of  the  phrases  just  adverted  to,  and  others  like  them,  as  well 
as  by  the  direct  appellations  bestowed  upon  the  persons 
whose  state  he  is  portraying,  "ignorant,  stunted,  cancered 
beings ;  illiterate  tools,*'  &c.  &c.  This  error  certainly  arose 
from  an  earnest  vdsh  to  give  to  the  reader  the  strongest  con- 
ception of  the  miserable  state  it  refers  to;  and  the  severity  of 
these  appellations  may  not  be  at  all  greater  than  the  case  will 
justify.  But  yet  we  could  wish  to  see  the  appearance  of  so 
much  dis^st  and  antipathy  exchanged  for  a'  more  prevalent 
display  of  gentleness  and  commiseration. 

Some  portions  of  the  work  are  also  written  in  a  manner 
that  seems  more  like  the  freedom,  and  the  vivacious,  but 
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axbitxary  expression,  usuall]^  employed  in  conversation,  tkan- 
a  professed  and  written  discourse:  while  there  are  other 
passages  which  rise  to  the  utmost  height  of  strength  and 
dignity — a  height  such  as  very  few  could  attain.  This  we 
thmk  is  the  proper  and  natural  standard  of  Mr.  Foster's 

fenius :  not  a  few  of  his  thoughts  are  sublime — not  a  few  of 
is  turns  of  language  remarkably  appropriate^  and  even  ma- 
jestically impressive.  We  do  not  say  he  should  never  leave 
this  exalted  region ;  but  it  was  surely  not  essential  for  him  to 
descend  so  far,  nor  to  tarry  in  the  plain  so  long. 

Having  several  times  alluded  to  his  pecuUarities  of  ex- 
pression, we  ought  perhaps  now  to  specify  some  of  those 
which  have  occurred  to  us  as  most  worthy  of  notice.  Many 
of  them  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  other  and  con- 
temporary authors ;  and  some  may  be  defended  by  the  plea 
of  convenience,  or  a  desire  to  avoid  the  use  of  such  phrases 
as  are  directly  common-place.  The  employment  of  such 
terms  could  be  no  reason  of  objection,  had  it  been  only  of 
less  frequent  recurrence. 

We  notice  then,  as  one  of  these,  the  use  of  common 
words  in  peculiar  and  unaccustomed  senses;  for  example, 
the  word  **  aggravation;^^  though  this  is  even  elegantly  em- 
ployed to  signify  simply  an  increase  of  weight  and  import- 
ance, (preface,  p.  viii.)  yet  if,  as  is  the  case  in  one  or  two 
other  places  of  the  essay,  it  be  used  with  this  singular 
meaning,  where  other  terms  could  be  found  to  answer  the 
purpose  equally  well,  it  will  hardly  escape  the  charge  of 
unnecessary  deviation  from  the  fixed  standard  of  language. 
"  Marvellous^^  as  in  the  following  sentence,  "  next  there  is 
a  marvellous  anomaly  of  moral  government,"  &c.  Now  this 
word,  in  modem  usage,  generally  stands  in  a  sense  of 
implied  derision.  Formerly  it  was  not  so;  certainly  not 
when  our  translators  of  the  Bible  wrote,  "  Great  and  mar-, 
vellous  are  thy  works,"  8cc. :  and  though  Mr.  Foster  here 
discovers  a  design  to  rescue  the  term  from  its  present  and 
inferior,  to  its  earlier  and  more  honourable  use,  yet,  while 
the  custom  by  which  its  employment  is  commonly  regulated 
continues  as  it  now  is,  its  application  to  sacred  subjects,  as 
in  the  present  instance,  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  pedantry, 
such  as  a  .man  gifted  as  he  is  should  not  suffer  to  become 
associated,  however  casually  and  slightly,  with  his  name. 
Thus  again  the  phrase  "  supreme  existence^'  is  used  instead  of 
supreme  beings  p.  203.  We  grant  that  these  terms  are  in  one 
sense  synonymous,  and  thus  far  the  author  is  correct :  but  they 
are  not  so  in  the  sense  he  applies  to  them ;  for  although  the  word 
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being  hasl>een  employed  to  signify  every  order  of  intelligent 
and  even  unconscious  nature,  which  is  to  be  found  throughout 
the  universe,  yet  the  term  existence  has  hitherto  retained  its 
abstract  and  more  definite  import,  to  imply  not  that  which 
exists,  but  simply  the  fact  of  its  subsistence.  Mr.  Foster  has 
.changed  it,  we  think  unnecessarily,  from  this  proper  and 
abstract,  for  a  concrete  sense :  and  whatever  tne  sentence 
may  gain  in  apparent  subtilty  of  meaning,  or  even  in  sup- 
posed,  profoundness,  we  should  prefer,  for  our  own  part, 
using  ordinary  words  in  their  ordinary  meaning;  and  espe- 
cially preserving  such  as  are  still  of  an  abstracted  and 
metaphysical  cast,  as  far  as  possible,  undebased  by  any  lower 
or  more  equivocal  application.  There  are  other  mstances  of 
the  same  natui'e  which  struck  us  in  the  perusal  of  the 
volume,  but  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  individually ; 
our  only  intention  being  to  exemplify,  by  one  or  two 
specimens,  the  object  of  our  particular  reference.  The  reader 
may,  if  he  please,  cany  the  remark  with  him ;  and  he  will 
meet  with  many  occasions  of  putting  its  propriety  to  the  test 
of  his  own  obvious  reflections. 

The  next  circumstance  which  we  think  it  needful  to 
specify,  is  the.  employment  in  very  many  instances  of  the 
plural  instead  of  tne  singular  number ;  a  method  of  expres- 
sion that,  having  first  been  extremely  prevalent  among  the 
French,  has  of  late  years  become  almost  universal.  Thus  we 
meet  continually  with  such  words  as  decencies,  solemnities, 
energies  y  ardours^  and  others  of  a  similar  nature;  and,  in  the 
present  essay,  we  have  proprieties,  activities,  fatalities,  de- 
corums, and  many  besides  of  the  same  class.  iVow,  in  most 
of  these  examples,  we  do  not  say  all,  nothing  more  is  intended 
by  this  plurality  of  phrase,  than  if  the  more  obvious,  and 
certainly  the  more  grammatical  use  of  the  singular  had  been 
resorted  to.  In  one  or  two  instances  we  find  adverbs  placed 
instead  of  adjectives ;  as  in  p.  3,  *'  too  merely  an  expression." 
We  are  aware  that  this  was  done  to  avoid  an  awkward 
periphrasis ;  but  yet,  as  it  stands,  it  is  a  peculiarity  not  strictly 
accordant  with  grammatical  accuracy. 

Certain  words  recur  nearly  in  every  part  of  this  essay, 
such  as  the  word  *'  mora/,'*  which,  m  all  the  various 
combinations  into  which  it  is  possible  to  make  it  enter, 
is  adopted  by  Mr.  Foster,  with  the  fondness  of  an  appro- 
priated possession;  although,  indeed,  it  is  impracticable 
to  refer  to  any  writer  with  whom  we  are  acquainted,  whose 
periods  are  not  frequently  graced  with  this  most  convenient 
and  accommodating  term,  "  moral  existence,  moral  excel- 
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lence,  moral  action^  moral  beauty,  moral  defonnity,  moral 
standard,  moral  person,  moral  and  intellectaal  nature,  moral 
and  spiritual,  physical  or  natural  and  moral,  moral  and 
religious;"  and  we  know  not  how  many  other  forms  of 
association  belong  to  this  fayourite  term.  Another  such 
word  is  '^  emphasis/*  and  its  adjective  forms,  '^  emphatic  and 
emphatical;"  we  have  ^*  emphasis  of  impression*-— a  condition 
emphatically  unhappy — ^it  was  emphatically  to  be  destroyed — 
the  intellectual  immortal  nature  is  by  emphasis,  the  man— 
feelings  emphatically  gloomy,'^  and  maiiy  other  instances  of 
the  use  of  this  expression ;  some  of  tnem  accurate,  some 
striking,  and  some  metaphorical,  to  a  more  indefinite  degree 
than  is  consistent  with  the  proper  meaning  of  the  term  itself, 
to  which  the  analogy  borne  by  such  accommodated  uses 
should  be  not  only  real,  but  if  possible  obvious. 

There  is  also,  in  our  author's  style,  a  capricious  though 
not  inelegant  manner  of  changing  the  conjunctions  and 
{>repositions  from  more  common  to  more  singular  adapta- 
tions ;  as  'Mn  one  nation  and  age  and  another,"  instead  of 
(which  the  sense  strictly  requires)  or  another:  again,  *'  in  the 
prosecution  of  such  a  design,  and  in  that  Divine  benevolence 
tn  which  it  sprung,"  instead  of  from  or  out  of  which  it 
sprung^  We  find  now  and  then  curious  and  really  awkward 
examples  of  passive  verbs,  connected  with  others  also  in  the 
passive  voice,  thus,  p.  294,  *'  knowledge,  cultivation,  salu- 
tary exercise,  wisdom,  all  that  can  conduce  to  the  perfection 
of  the  mind,  form  the  state  in  which  it  is  due  to  man's 
nature,  that  he  should  be  endeavoured  to  be  placed.'*  Might  it 
not  have  been  equally  consistent  with  the  author's  deaign, 
and  more  so  with  accuracy  of  language,  to  have  said,  '^  that 
we  should  endeavour  to  place  him,"  by  changing  the  passive 
for  the  active  form  of  the  verb?  and  would  not  such  a  change 
have  brought  the  construction  nearer  to  the  correct  idiom  of 
the  English  language  ?  The  essay  sometimes  loses,  we  are 
inclined  to  think,  a  considerable  portion  of  its  beauty,  from 
the  use  of  a  singular  order  of  verbal  nouns,  some  of  which 
are  not  at  least  familiar  to  our  ear,  however  accurateljr  they 
may  be  formed  by  analogy ;  as  '*  instrumental  mechanism  is 
the  grand  exempter  from  the  responsibility  that  would  lie  on 
the  mind,**  p.  133.  We  find  also  "  the  Divine  reveafer," 
*^  injlictors  and  sufferers,"  p.  46 ;  "  improver  of  the  people," 
*'  a  marvellous  improver  of  the  sense  of  uneducated  persons," 
p.  93  :  and  others  like  them. 

We  have  in  common  circulation  a  description  of  substantives 
often  connected  with  prepositions,  instead  of  the  employment 
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t>f  ilie'infiiiitiye  mood,  an  adjective,  or  aparttciple.  This  is  a 
class  which  Mr.  Foster  seems  inclined  to  enlai^e  mnch 
•beyond  its  usual  limitations,  as  well  as  to  avail  himself  of 
considerable  license  in  the  mode  of  applying  it.  Thus  we 
read,  *'  in  vicinity  with*'—*'  in  promotion  of  "-^"  in  contro- 
vention  to'* — "  m  Utile  account  with"—*'  no  class  more 
conspicuous  in  reprobation" — '^  in  violation  of"—"  in  com- 
mumcation  with" — "  in  substitution  of  what  a  soul  should 
be,'^  &c.  8ic.  Thus  also  we  find  the  preposition^br  used  in 
the  same  manner  with  a  substantive,  instead  of  an  adverb ; 
"  for  permanence,"  instead  of  permanently — "  for  substance," 
as  in  this  instance,  "  A  large  proportion  of  the  younger  men 
do  in  &ct  include  for  substance  their  manual  employments 
within  such  limits  of  time,"  8ic.  Again,  we  find  the  phrase 
*'  on  system"  repeated  more  than  once,  for  the  adverb 
systematically.  ,  We  will  not  specify  particularly  any  other 
examples.  Occasionally  we  have  been  struck  with  curious, 
and  it  would  almost  seem  intentional  alliterations,  as  "  beset 
and  befooled" — **  division  and  diversion"—"  dragging  or 
driving,"  which  subtract,  as  often  as  they  occur,  from  the 
sobriety  and  correctness  of  the  composition. 

Mr.  Foster  sometimes  changes  the  termination  of  words  in 
common  use  for  one  less  frequently  adopted.  This  is  not 
indeed  wholly  without  advantage,  but  it  is  done  too  often 
and  too  systematically;  as  significance  for  signification  — 
repelkmt  for  repulsive — ben^keiu  results  for  beneficial — and 
many  others.  He  likewise  forms  a  considerable  number  of 
substantives,  indicative  of  the  possession  of  particular  qua- 
lities or  characters,  by  joining  the  termination  ness  to  those 
adjectives  which  express  the  qualities  or  characters  them- 
selves. It  is  not  our  intention  to  charge  upon  the  author 
the  fault  commonly  designated  by  the  term  "  coining,"  in 
relation  to  language ;  for  the  words  we  allude  to  have  been 
employed  by  others :  but  we  would  simj)ly  remark,  that  they 
have  a  disagreeable  sound,  and  might  wim  very  little  trouble 
have  been  avoided.  To  give  only  one  specimen,  we  select 
the  following  passage : — 

"  You  -were  forced  to  perceive  that  the  common  words  and 
phraseology  of  the  language,  those  which  make  the  substance  of 
ordinary  discourse  on  ordinary  subjects,  had  not,  for  the  under- 
standinga  of  these  persons,  an  indifferent  and  general  applicable- 
ness.''    [p.  208.] 

We  the  more  in<jine  to  object  against  words  so  compounded, 
from  the  custom  that  has  of  late  been  resorted  to,  ot  employ- 
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ing  them  in  very  mean  and  ludicrous  senses;  and  it  is 
therefore  dedirable  that  tiiey  should  be  used  sparingly,  if  at 
ally  by  more  grave  and  serious  writers.  We  have  no  dis- 
position to  quarrel  generally  with  the  good  old  English 
termination  ne$8y  nor  would  we  wish  -^t  to  be  discarded  so 
often  as  it  is,  especially  in  the  language  of  science,  for  the 
Latin  one  ation,  by  which  means  the  most  inharmonious 
jingle  is  frequently  produced,  and  an  appearance  of  pedantry 
given  to  the  whole ;  a  remark  which  applies  particularly  to 
many  modem  treatises  on  subjects  connected  with  chemistry 
or  medicine.  Yet,  when  it  occurs  not  less  than  three  times 
within  the  compass  of  the  same  breath,  we  should  much 
prefer  seeing  some  other  form  of  expression  made  use  of,  to 
avoid  the  hissing  and  unpleasant  sound  which  it  communi- 
cates ;  as  in  p.  9  of  the  essay : 

"  Whose  places  of  dwelling  are  in  all  those  states  of  worse 
cultivation  and  commodiousne^f,  and  what  multitudes  leading  a 
miserable  and  precarious  life  amidst  the  inhospitablene^  of  the 
waste  howling  wilderwM*." 

We  must  just  notice  for  a  moment  the  capricious  manner 
in  which  Mr.  Foster  employs  the  English  definite  article. 
He  very  often  omits  it  where  it  is  necessary  tothe  distinct- 
ness of  the  sense ;  and  equally  often,  when  it  is  of  no  service 
but  to  confuse,  and  even  to  give  an  air  of  conceit  to  his 
sentences,  it  is  inserted.  The  following  are  among  the 
many  examples  of  its  omission:  '^  Interest,  according  to  the 
gross  apprehension  of  it,  would  in  numberless  instances 
require,  and  would  therefore  gain  false  judgments  for  justifi- 
cation of  the  manner  of  pursuing  it" — ^^  the  application  of 
the  healing  art  to  diseased  body'* — ^^  on  supposition  he  can 
fairly  allow  the  time."  Here  both  the  article  and  the  con- 
junction that  are  excluded  from  situations  they  might  much 
more  justly  claim  to  occupy,  than  a  great  number  in  which 
they  are  found  in  the  course  of  this  essay ;  for  we  continually 
meet  with  such  phrases  as  **  the  more  correct  and  responsible 
persons,'^  p.  78,  9 ;  though  the  sense  by  no  means  required 
that  any  article  should  be  added  to  define  it — "  Me  evan- 
gelic doctrines" — "  the  intellectual  and  religious  culture,  in 
the  early  stages  of  life,  tend  to  secure  that  the  persons 
so  trained  shall  be,^'  &c.  &c.  In  the  sentence  which  follows, 
the  definite  is  put  instead  of  the  indefinite  article.  "  This  is 
the  manner  in  which  the  spare  time  of  the  week  days  goes  to 
waste,  and  worse ;  but  the  Sunday  is  welcomed  as  giving 
scope  to  the  same  things  on  th€  larger  scale/'  pp.  146,  7« 
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Though  remarkably  impressive  and  energetic,  yet  the  style 
of  Mr.  Foster  is  not  wholly  free  from  pleonasms  and  need- 
less circumlocutions,  as  will  appear  from  such  instances  as 
these :  '^  through  the  reminiscences  of  what  they  had  read  in 
youth  or  more  advanced  years**  for  what  they  had  before  or 
formerly  read;  and  again,  in  the  same  pars^raph,  speaking  of 
the  labourer  and  ''  his  attendant  of  the  canine  species,^^  for  his 
attendant  dog,  p.  140.  ''  These  unhappy  heads  of  families 
possessed  no  descriptions  of  the  most  wonderful  objects,  or 
narratives  of  the  most  memorable  events,  to  set  for  superior 
attraction,''  &c.  p.  163*  "  It  is  a  grievous  reflection,  that  all 
the  contiibutions  of  all  departed  and  all  present  spirits  and 
bodies,  yes,  and  all  religion  too,  should  have  come  but  to 
this,"  &c.  p.  301 :  '^  a  person  of  undeniable  worth  has 
attempted  to  address  the  inhabitants  under  a  roof  or  under 
the  sky/'  &c.  p.  85.  Yet,  after  all,  elUptical  expressions  are 
far  more  numerous  in  this  composition  than  such  as  are 
pleonastic ;  particularly  the  ellipsis  of  the  substantive  verb ; 
as  when  referring  to  the  perversion  of  human  genius,  he  says, 
**  Think  of  this  faculty  impelled  to  its  utmost  exertion  in  the 
service  of  sin,  as  it  woula  [supply  be]  of  course,  and  was  in 
fact,"  p.  41.  Again,  ''To  many  of  the  auditors  it  was  a 
matter  of  nearly  as  much  difficulty,  as  it  would  [supply  have 
beenl  to.  an  inquisitive  heathen,"  8cc.  p.  84.  While  alluding 
to  the  substantive  verb,  we  must  notice  a  rather  singular 
substitution  of  it  in  place  of  neuter  ones ;  as  "  one  advantage 
after  another  ascertained  to  have  been  from  this  source," 
p.  10,  instead  of  to  have  proceeded  or  arisen  from  this 
source — '^  unnumbered  millions  of  living  beings,  whose  value 
wa^in  their  intelligent  and  moral  nature/'  8cc.  p.  28,  instead 
of  resided,  lay,  consisted,  or  some  similar  term.  There 
are  also  two  or  three  favourite  words,  besides  those  before 
mentioned, .  that  meet  us  almost  at  every  turn,  such  as  the 
word  coarse,  and  the  variously  applied  epithet  ungracious. 
These  might  often  have  been  advantageously  exchanged  for 
others  of  equivalent  signification. 

These  are  some  of  the  remarks  which  it  appeared  to  us 
most  necessary  to  offer^  on.  shch  f>articulars  in  the  style  and 
composition  of  this  essay,  as  were  in  our  judgment  calculated 
to  derogate  in  very  different  degrees  from  the  excellence  of 
a  woik  which,  in  general,  meets  our  highest  approbation. 
They  are  not  all  which  suggested  themselves  during  the 
perusal.  But  with  respect  to  some  others,  we  are  unwilling 
to  offer  them  to  our  readers,  lest  they  fibould  seem  to  have 
an  invidious  aspect ;  which  we  could  by  no  means  wish  any 
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portian  of  our  criticisms  eyer  to  present.  We  are  forbidden 
to  say  much  concerning  the  want  of  order,  and  frequency  of 
apparent  repetitions  (for  we  readily  grant  that  real  ones  are 
far  less  numerous),  by  the  apology  which  is  made  for  such 
things  in  the  author's  advertisement  already  referred  to. 

These  observations  have  related  only  to  the  style,  and  to 
some  circumstances  connected  with  the  arrangement  of  the 
work;  but  there  are  a  few  instances  in  which  we  feel  our- 
selves compelled  to  differ  from  the  writer  with  respect  to  his 
sentiments,  and  particularly  his  explanations  of  some  of  the 
mental  phenomena;  at  one  or  two  only  of  which  our  limits 
allow  us  to  hint  in  the  most  casual  and  hasty  manner.     He 
accounts  for  our  insensibility  to  the  misery  and  ruin  of  our 
fellow-creatures  from  an  instinctive  policy,  sudi  as,  thong^h 
almost  unobserved  by  ourselves,  in  its  growth  and  origin,  is 
yet  voluntarily  exercised  for  the  preservation  of  our  own 
tranquillity ;  p.  4.    Now,  though  we  admit  this  as  an  inge- 
nious and  impressive  statement,  yet  we  cannot  quite  assent 
to  its  truth.     The  fiatct  appears  to  us  to  be,  in  the  far  greater 
number  of  cases,  wholly  involuntary,  the  effect  merely  of 
custom,  and  having  no  more  dependence  upon  an  intentional 
act  of  the  mind  than  many  other  of  our  nabitual  feelings ; 
for  the  production  of  which.no  such  efforts  of  direct  volition 
are  deemed  necessary,    or  even  assignable.      Mr.  Foster 
explains  also  the  fact,  that  grossly  ignorant  persons  are  very 
apt  to  take  a  ludicrous  impression  from  high  and  solemn 
subjects,  when  introduced  in  any  other  time  and  way  than 
the  ceremonial  of  public  religious  service,  from  the  semblance 
of  falsehood  which  such  subjects  must  present  to  minds  so 
situated,  and  from  the  permission  which  they  may  very 
naturally  conceive  to  be  afforded  them,  to  deride  religion  and 
its  professors,  both  by  the  consent  and  the  example  of  many 
of  their  superiors ;  p.  21 1.    There  is  yet  another  explanaticm, 
that  would  strike  us  as  more  satisfactory.    It  is  the  extreme 
incongruity,  the  absolute  contrast  between  these  subjects  and 
their  accustomed  modes  of  thinking,  and  all  tlie  thmge  with 
which  they  are  famiUar.    They  are  so  totally  foreign  to  their 
minds,  and  have  so  little  assbciation  with  t^e  affairs  and 
objects  around  them,  that  it  may  easily  be  supposed,  that 
when  religious  persons  direct  their  thoughts  to  topics  such 
as  these,  in  the  midst  of  their  ordinary  pursuits,  they  have 
in  their  apprehension  of  them  aU  that  air  of  incongeniality, 
and  excite  that  sudden  sense  of  curious  and  unexpected 
connexion,  which  in  so  many  other  cases  constitutes  the 
source  of  laughter ;  to  discover  ?iXid  pursue  whi(^  unlooked 
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for  and  strange  relations  between  the  objects  of  our  thoughts, 
forms  the  province  of  wit;  and  which  are  ever  found  to  com- 
mand the  powers  of  ridicule,  both  among  the  intelligent  and 
the  vulgar. 

We  forbear  to  enlarge  at  any  greater  length  upon  these 
little  inaccuracies  of  so  eminent  an  author.  The  task  is  one 
of  a  delicate  and  unpleasant  nature,  one  which  we  should 
certainly  not  have  forced  ourselves  to  discharge,  but  for  the 
sake  of  fidelity  to  our  engagements,  and  in  onler  to  caution 
such  of  our  readers  as  might  be  inclined,  from  his  exalted 
name  and  well-earned  reputation,  to  adopt  implicitly  all  his 
opinions,  or  to  imitate  his  peculiarities  of  language,  against 
the  fallacy  which  they  might  thus  inadvertently  impose  upon 
themselves.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  repeat  after  any  cele*' 
brated  writer  his  favourite  phrases  and  most  conspicuous 
singularities  of  method ;  but  it  is  a  work  of  a  more  arduous 
kind,  to  think,  and  judge,  and  discriminate  like  him ;  and 
like  him  to  pour  forth,  from  the  stores  of  a  fertile  and 
affluent  mind,  the  varieties  of  invention,  of  imagery,  and  of 
iUustration,  in  which  his  superiority  really  consists.  It  would 
be  a  labour  of  no  insurmountable  difficulty,  even  to  one  of 
very  ordinary  capacity,  to  copy  the  inversions,  the  abrupt- 
ness, the  lengthened  parentheses,  and  the  mysterious  obscu- 
rity of  Mr.  Foster :  and  there  is  nothing  more  certain,  tiian 
that  when  this  was  done,  the  dwarfish  imitator  of  his  manner 
mi^ht  easily  persuade  himself,  all  comparison  aloof,  that  he 
had  possessed  himself  equally  of  the  vividness  of  his  concep- 
tions; the  resistless  fervour  of  his  feelings;  the  strength  and 
energy  of  his  reasonings ;  and  the  whole  nerve  and  vigour  of 
his  style.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  adopt  the  same  unsanc- 
tioned modes  of  phraseology,  and  another  to  exert  the  same 
astonishing  force  of  understanding,  as  the  writer  before  us; 
just  as,  in  the  common  forms  of  exterior  deportment,  it  is  one 
thing  to  assume  the  eccentricities  of  a  aistin^uished  indi- 
vidual, and  another — quite  another,  to  inherit  his  genius. 


The  Life  of  Wesley,  and  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Methodism. 
By  Robert  Southey,  Esq.  Poet  Laureate,  &c.  2  vols. 
8vo.    pp.  545, 622.    London,  1820.    Longman. 

A  poet  laureate  and  the  '^  primitive  great  sire"  of  Metho- 
dism !  Who  would  have  imagined  that,  even  amongst  the 
changes  and  anomalies,  national  and  personal;   religious,  ' 
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political^  and  poetic^'  that  have  marked  the  GommeQcemen^ 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  we  should  at  last  have  had  to  rank 
the  appearance  of  two  such  highly  contrasted  personages  as 
author  and  hero  of  the  same  tale?  On  opening. this  work, 
we  could  not  refrain  from  thinking  how  suitably  the  por- 
trait of  Mr.  Southey,  in  his  coronation  robes,  might  have 
faced  the  beautiful  figure  of  Wesley,  prefixed  to  the  first 
volume ;  and  in  how  significant  a  situation  the  admonitory 
hand  of  the  latter  would  then  have  appeared.  "  Child  and 
champion  of  Jacobinism;  poet  of  Uberty;  freest  among  free 
thinkers  in  the  course  of  thy  time,"  it  would  have  sweetly 
seemed  to  say,  **  May  thy  last  change  be  a  good  one!" 

Young  as  we  may  be  thought  at  our  trade,  our  readers 
will  see  we  are  old  fashioned  enough  to  begin  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  long  expected  work,  (which,  thanks  both  to  the 
writer  and  his  subject,  we  have  also,  we  can  assure  them, 
read  to  the  end;)  and  now  we  proceed  to  the  title-page. 
And  here,  why  should  Robert  Southey,  Esquire,  Poet  Lau- 
reate, Member  of  the  Royal  Spanish  Academy  of  History, 
&c.  8ic.  strip  his  venerable  hero  of  the  usual  designation  of 
his  profession,  and  of  the  well-earned  honours  of  /tis  youth? 
We  remember  the  story  of  Wolfe  and  his  officers :  but  the 
general  strain  of  Mr.  Southey's  work  forbids  us  to  suppose 
that  he  would  so  far  sacrifice  his  taste,  in  this  instance,  to 
compliment  Mr.  Wesley.  Yet  we  would  admonish  him,  that 
unless  this  disrespectful  designation  be  "  improved"  in  a  new 
edition  of  bis  Work,  some  of  the  sensible  and  loyal  followers 
of  Mr.  Wesley  may  think  that  it  savours  of  this  author's  old 
levelling  sins.  As  a  matter  of  literature,  it  is  a  bald  and 
foolish  mode  of  speaking  of  a  clergyman,  of  whom  the  poet 
laureate  has  thought  proper  to  write  at  such  length. 

The  Rev,  John  Wesley,  A.  M.  was  the  chief  founder  of 
Arminian  Methodism  in  6reat  Britain  and  its  dependencies. 
According  to  the  calculations  made  during  the  last  con- 
ference, (for  its  minutes  have  not  yet  been  published),  one 
hundred  and  ninety  thousand  of  our  fellow-subjects  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  designate  themselves  as  "  in  the  late 
Reverend  Mr.  Wesley's  connexion;"  A  similar  phrase  de- 
scribes their  sentiments  in  the  deeds  by  which  the  vast 
property  of  their  chapels  is  settled  in  the  conference,  and 
which  provide  that  this  body  is  never  to  consist  of  less  than 
forty  members,  who  are  the  legal  successors  of  the  original 
hundred  "  preachers  and  expounders  of  God's  holy  word,, 
under  the  care  of  and  in  connexion   with  the   said  John 
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Wesley.^'  Between  six  and  seven  hundred  of  theit  brethlren 
in  the  ministry,  distributed  throughout  the  empire,  are 
annually  removed  and  appointed  by  "  Conference;"  by 
whom  also  the  funds  of  the  whole  connexion  are  adminis- 
tered. The  name  and  character  of  Mr.  Wesley  must,  there-r 
fore,  ever  occupy  a  large  space  in  the  religious  history  of  the 
last  century:  but  Methodism,  which  Mr.  Southey  has 
indefinitely  associated  with  them,  is  often  a  very  distinct 
subject.  It  will  include  the  biography  of  Mr,  Wesley,  as 
the  founder  of  its  more  organized  branch;  but  his  history  is 
by  no  means  that  of  the  singular  revival  of  religion  in 
England,  which  has  generally  been  designated  by  this  name. 
He  was  but  one  of  its  great  leaders  and  agents,  who  finally 
gave  a  distinct  and  permanent  form  to  his  work.  The  fruits 
of  Mr.  Whitfield's  preaching  in  England,  though  it  was  of 
much  shorter  continuance  than  that  of  the  Armmian  leader, 
are  to  the  present  day,  perhaps,  at  least  equally  extensive. 
In  this  country  the  (Jalvinistic  Methodists  are  said  nearly 
to  eq«al  the  Wesleyans  in  number,  and  in  Wales  very  con- 
siderably to  exceed  them.  A  succession,  moreover,  of 
regular  clergymen,  whose  numbers  have  largely  increased 
since  his  death,  has  been  found  to  advocate  the  sentiments, 
and  emulate  the  efforts  of  this  extraordinary  man  in  the 
establishment.  Like  Toplady  and  Romaine,  they  are  more 
scrupulous  of  trespassing  upon  order,  and  more  cautious  of 
their  associates,  than  was  Mr.  Whitfield ;  but  however  they 
may  have  been  improved,  in  modern  times,  by  experience  or 
by  opposition,  the  evangelical  clergy  were  called  into  being 
by  tne  example  of  this  great  founder  of  Calvinistic  Method- 
ism, a  circumstance  that  adds  considerably  to  its  preten- 
sions as  a  subject  of  history. 

We  are  now  speaking  merely  to  a  few  general  facts  of 
this  theme. — The  rise  of  Meth6dism  was  a  revival  of  religion 
in  England,  whatever  have  been  its  irregularities  and  extra- 
vagancies. Since  the  Reformation  there  had  been  no  efforts 
for  religion  equally  extensive;  no  preaching  so  little  sect- 
arian ;  no  preachej;s  with  equal  claims  to  being  the  fMcfvgef  of 
the  faith.  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  were  aroused  from  a 
common  religious  slumber  by  Methodism :  it  '*  came  up  on 
the  breadth  of  the  land,*'  with  a  sound  and  a  power  to  awake 
the  dead.  Could  no  other  proof  of  this  be  adduced,  our 
author  himself  seems  inclined  to  tell  the  world  (vol.  ii.  p. 
532)  how  much  of  the  entire  momentum  of  its  modem  zeal 
the  Established  Church,  in  particular,  owes  to  Methodism. 
He  observes>  "  It  may  perhaps  be  said  to  be  most  useful** 
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[as  a  stimulant,  we  suppose]  '^  where  it  is  least  successfur' 
[as  a  sect].  Be.  it  so.  In  ever,  we  believe,  was  there  a  high 
church  party  in  an  establishment  so  truly  anxious  to  sustain 
itself  bjr  argument,  as  modem  times  have  seen  in  England;— 
by  spiritual,  rather  than  by  temporal  means.  Never,  for 
instance,  so  nobly  zealous  for  the  education  of  the  poor, 
which  will  of  itself  outgrow  any  thing  of  a  sectarian  spirit 
that  now  mingles  with  it ;  and  we  hail,  for  our  country,  the 
more  cheering  aspect  of  beholding  her  di^fied  churchmen 
thus  engaged,  rather  than  in  the  low  intrigues  for  the 
interests  of  tyranny  and  intolerance,  in  which  some  of  them 
could  associate  even  with  infidels  in  the  latter  days  of  Queen 
Anne*  Methodists,  however,  led  the  way  into  this  noble 
field  of  exertion;  for  Methodism  awoke  the  Established 
Church  to  the  value  of  public  opinion,  and  Dissenters  to  the 
importance  of  bold  and  united  efforts  of  Christian  zeal. 
The  history  of  Methodism  is  distinguishable  into  four 
eat  parts  or  periods.  Its  rise  at  Oxford,  and  its  progress 
_.uring  the  joint  labours  of  Mr.  Whitfield  and  the  jVIessre. 
Wesley; — tne  progress  of  Calvinistic  Methodism  during  Mr. 
Whitfield's  life; — the  process  of  Arminian  Methodism  under 
the  direction  of  Messrs.  John  and  Charles  Wesley ; — and  the 
progressive  changes  of  each  system  since  the  death  of  its 
founder.  Mr.  Southey's  work  embraces  the  first  three  of 
these  periods. 

tf  it  has  sometimes  been  the  patron,  as  it  has  unquestion- 
ably been  the  friend  of  ignorance,  Methodism,  like  Pro- 
testantism, was  of  University  extraction.  John  Wesley, 
Charles  Wesley,  and  a  Mr.  Mx)rgan,  of  Christ  Church,  Mr. 
Kirkham,  of  Merton  College,  and  Mr.  Ingham,  of  Queen's, 
were  '^  five  praying  young  gentlemen  of  Oxford,"  to  whom 
this  appellation  was  first  given  some^  time  in  the  year  1728. 
Some  of  his  biographers  say  it  was  during  a  short  absence  of 
Mr.  John  Weslev  from  college,  this  year,  that  a  student  of 
Christ  Church  ODserved,  "  Here  is  a  new  sect  of  Methodists 
sprung  up."  But,  however  this  may  be,  it  was  not  until 
after  ms' return  that  this  little  band  attracted  general  notice, 
by  the  regular  division  of  their  time,  their  prayer  meetings, 
and  their  numerous  visits  of  piety  and  humanity  in  the  town 
and  neighbourhood.  John  Wesley,  as  having  at  this  time 
taken  his  master's  degree  (a  circumstance  wholly  unnoticed 
by  his  present  biographer),  and  become  a  fellow  of  Lincoh 
College,  was  naturally  considered  as  the  chief  of  this  memo- 
rable association.  He  was  also  Greek  lecturer,  and  moderator 
of  the  classes ;  the  latter  office  requiring  him  tp  preside  at  six 
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public  disputations  in  his  college  weekly — a  distinction  to 
which  he  attributed  much  of  his  polemical  skill.  Charles 
Wesley  was  the  Melancthon  of  Arminian  Methodism.  Of  a 
physical  constitution,  far  from  strong,  he  attributed  his  first 
religious  impressions  to.  the  secret  influence  of  his  mother's 
prayers;  was  ordained  in  deference  to  his  brother's  judgment ; 
and  generally  acted  in  docile  conformity  to  his  decisions. 
He  was  possessed  of  considerable  poetical  talents.  Our 
author,  parodizing  the  *'  last  words  of  David,"  calls  him 
"  the  sweet  singer  of  Methodism!"  Two  other  conspi- 
cuous members  of  the  original  party  were  the  Rev.  James 
Hervey,  author  of  the  Meditations,  who  soon  entered  on  the 
regular  avocations  of  a  clergyman,  at  Weston  Favel ;  and 
the  Rev.  George  Whitfield,  the  founder  of  Calvinistic  Me- 
thodism. 

The  family  of  the  Wesleys  had  been  distinguished  for 
religion  since  the  commonwealth.  Bartholomew,  their  great- 
grandfather, and  his  son  John,  were  both  ejected  ministers ; 
and  though  the  sufferings  of  the  latter  shortened  his  father's 
days,  Samuel  his  son  convinced  himself,  (such  is  the  way ward<«> 
ness  of  human  nature,)  that  the  nonconformists  were  of  a  more 
persecuting  temper  than  the  Established  Church,  which  he  no^ 
cordingly  joined.  His  wife,  though,  like  himself,  of  Dissenting 
origin  (being  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Samuel  Annesley),  was  also 
a  convert  in  early  life  to  the  Church  of  England.  She  was  a 
woman  of  extraordinary  powers  of  mind;  a  fruitful,  and 
certainly  a  good  mother ;  but  a  sad  Jacobite.  Not  believing 
William  III.  to  be  long,  she  would  not  join  in  the  public 
prayers  for  him ;  and  her  husband,  having  questioned  her  on 
the  subject,  refused  to  cohabit  with  her  till  she  did.  Both 
parents,  it  would  seem,  were  as  determined  in  their  politics 
as  their  children  afterwards  were  in  religion : — in  pursuance 
of  his  vow,  he  took  horse,  and  rode  away ;  and  she  neithei^ 
inquired  nor  heard  of  him  until  the  death  of  the  king^  about 
twelve  months  afterwards.  John  Weslev,  their  second  son, 
and  first  child  after  this  separation,  was  bom  at  Epworth,  'u\ 
Lincolnshire,  of  which  place  his  father  held  the  Mving,  Juuq 
17,  1703.  When  he  was  about  six  years  old,  the  parsonage 
was  burnt  to  the  ground ;  and  he  so  narrowly  escaped  with 
his  life,  as  to  retain  throughout  his  days  a  lively  impression 
of  the  circumstance.  Charles  was^  at  this  time,  abbut  two 
months  old.  John  was  educated  at  the  Charter  House; 
Charles  under  the  elder  brother,  Samuel,  at  Westminster. 
The  former  removed  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1720 ;  the 
latter  in  1726.  Mr.  Southey  gives  an  anecdote  of  Mr.  Charles 
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Wesley's  early  life,  of  which  no  preceding  biographer  of  the 
family  could  have  seen  the  importance  :-^ 

^*  While  Charles  Wesley  was  at  Westminster  under  his  brother, 
a  gentleman  of  large  fortune  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  same  family 
name, 'Wrote  to  the  father,  and  inouired  of  him  if  he  had  a  son 
named  Charles  ;  for  if  so,  he  would  make  him  his  heir.  Accord- 
ingly his  school  bills,  during  several  years,  were  discharged  by  his 
unseen  namesake.  At  length  a  gentleman,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  been  this  Mr.  Wesley,  called  upon  him,  and  after  much 
conversation,  asked  him  if  he  was  wiUing  to  accompany  him  to 
Ireland :  the  youth  desired  to  write  to  his  father,  before  he  could 
make  answer :  the  father  left  it  to  his  own  decision,  and  he,  who 
was  satisfied  with  the  fair  prospects  which  Christ  Church  opened 
to  him,  chose  to  stay  in  England.  John  Wesley,  in  his  account 
of  his  brother,  calls  this  a  fair  escape:  the  fact  is  more  remarkable 
than  he  was  aware  of;  for  the  person  who  inherited  the  property 
intended  for  Charles  Wesley,  and  who  took  the  name  of  Wesley, 
or  Wellesley,  in  consequence,  was  the  first  Earl  of  Momington, 
grandfather  of  Marquess  Wellesley  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Had  Charles  made  a  different  choice,  there  might  have  been  no 
Methodists,  the  British  empire  in  India  might  still  have  been 
menaced  firom  Seringapatam,  and  the  undisputed  tyrant  of  Europe 
might  at  this  time  have  insulted  and  endangered  us  on  our  own 
jihores."    [Vol.  i.  p.  45, 6.] 

George  Whitfield  was  the  son  of  an  innkeeper  at  Glou- 
cester, in  which  city  he  was  bom,  at  the  Bell  Inn,  in  1714. 
At  St.  Mary  de  Crypt's  school,  where  he  was  educated,  he 
was  distinguished  for  his  oratorical  talents ;  and  though  he 
speaks  in  after  life  with  severity  of  his  loose  habits  at  home, 
and  from  his  fifteenth  to  his  sixteenth  year  was  habited  in 
the  blue  apron  of  the  tap-^room,  he  was  fond  of  books  from  a 
child,  composed  serm6ns  while  *'  a  professed  and  common 
drawer,"  and  read  Thomas  k  Kempis  to  relieve  himself  from 
family  disquietudes.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  his  mother 
obtained  for  him  a  servitorship  in  Pembroke  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  heard  much  of  the  peculiar  habits  of  the  Wesleys, 
before  he  could  attain  the  honour — as  he  esteemed  it — of 
being  associated  with  them,  At  length  he  contrived  to  send 
a  message  to  Charles  Wesley,  respecting  the  spiritual  wants 
of  a  pauper  who  had  attempted  suicide.  This  led  to  personal 
civilities ;  his  serious  habits  had  been  previously  observed  by 
them ;  and,  about  a  year  after  his  entering  the  university, 
Whitfield  was  included  in  the  new  society.  The  nucleus  of 
Methodism,  thus  formed,  fluctuated  in  its  numbers  during 
the  continuance  of  its  chiefs  at  college.     Shortly  after  Mr, 
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Whitfield'»  junction  with  them^  there  were  fifteen  in  society ; 
in  1734,  twenty-seven;  then  we  find  them  suddenly  reduced 
to  the  original  number  of  five.  At  first  Sunday  evenings 
only  were  appropriated  to  religious  studies,  whde  classical 
pursuits  occupied  the  other  nights  of  the  week :  but  every 
thing  beside  was  soon  abandoned  for  divinity,  doctrinal  or 
practical;  they  communicated  weekly;  fasted  Wednesdays 
and  Fridays,  and  on  all  the  fasting  days  of  the  ancient 
church ;  and  statedly  visited  the  sick  and  prisoners  of  the 
town  and  castle.  Their  scheme  of  self-examination,  at  thi^ 
period,  enjoined  daily  attendance  on  the.moming  and  evening 
services  of  the  church;  the  spending  of  from  one  hour  to 
three  in  private,  daily;  simplicity  in  every  thing,  i.  e.  the 
looking  to  God  as  the  only  good  pattern  and  desire  of  the 
soul,  and  as  the  Disposer  and  Parent  of  all  good ;  acting 
wholly  for  him ;  and  bounding  their  views  with  the  present 
action  or  hour ;  recoUectednesSy  i,  e.  care  that  nothing  should 
be  done  or  said  without  a  perception  of  its  being  the  will  of 
God,  and  an  exercise  or  means  of  the  virtue  of  the  day; 
and  love  to  man  in  its  greatest  latitude.  Some  of  the  ques- 
tions on  this  latter  point  were : — 

"  Have  I  been  zealous  to  do,  and  active  in  doing  good  ?  Have  I 
embraced  every  opportunity  of  doing  good,  and  preventing,  re- 
moving, or  lessening  evil?  Have  I  pursued  it  with  my  might? 
Have  I  thought  any  thing  too  dear  to  part  with  to  serve  my  neigh- 
bour?—Have  I,  in  speaking  to  a  stranger,  explained  what  religion 
is  not,  (not  negative,  not  external,)  and  what  it  is;  (a  recovery  of  the 
image  of  God;)  searched  at  what  step  in  it  he  stops,  and  what 
makes  him  stop  there?  Exhorted  and  directed  him?  Have  I 
persuaded  all  I  could  to  attend  public  prayers,  sermons,  and 
sacraments  ?  And,  in  general,  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  Church 
Universal,  the  Church  of  England,  the  State,  the  University,  and 
their  respective  Colleges  ?  HaVe  I,  when  taxed  with  any  act  of 
obedience,  avowed  it,  and  turned  the  attack  with  sweetness  and 
firmness?  Have  I  disputed  upon  any  practical  point,  unless  it 
was  to  be  practised  just  then  ? — Have  I  rejoiced  with  and  for  my 
neighbour  in  virtue  or  pleasure  ?  Grieved  with  him  in  pain,  for 
him  in  sin  ?  Have  I  received  his  infirmities  with  pity,  not  with 
anger?*  Has  good- will  been,  and  appeared  to  be,  the  spring  of  all 
my  actions  towards  others?''    [Vol.  i,  pp.  470 — 472.] 

The  whole  paper  is  singularly  free  from  cant — from  isolated 

or  misquoted  texts  of  Scripture — and  from  all  party  views,  of 

reHgion.     Mr.  Southey  seems  to  complain  of  its  want  of 

.  conformity  to  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of 

Bngland ;  although,  as  we  have  seen^  all  the  regular  services 
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of  that  church  were  to  be  scrupulously  attended ;  and^  on  the 
other  handy  of  its  enjoining  those  frequent  exercises  of 
religion  which  would  leave  no  time  for  ordinary  avocations. 
But  the  scheme  -is  to  be  construed  as  that  of  students  de- 
signed for  clergymen,  though  the  hints  on  the  love  of  man 
are  full  of  instruction  for  all  classes  of  Christians ;  and  it 
might  be  safely  put  to  our  author's  conscience^  if  the  majority 
of  her  candidates  for  orders  had  previously  been  thus  em- 
ployed, whether  Methodism  would  have  accomplished  a 
thousandth  part  either  of  what  he  regards  as  the  good  it  has 
effected,  or  the  evil? 

While  at  Oxford,  the  Weslef  s  became  acquainted  with  the 
celebrated  William  Law,  and  walked  frequently  into  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  to.  enjoy  his  company.  This 
strengthened  the  call  of  his  writings  to  aim  at  Christian 
perfection.  Its  practice,  however,  in  particulars,  engrossed 
their  attention  at  this  time,  rather  than  the  cultivation  of  its 
principle.  (We  appeal  from  the  decision  of  every  saint  whom 
Mr.  Southey  either  portrays  or  caricatures,  and  even  from 
his  opinion  itself,  to  that  of  St.  Paul,  2  Cor.  v.  16.)  Mr. 
John  Wesley  became  iiiclined  to  break  off  the  pursuit  of  all 
learning  that  did  not  bear  immediately  on  Christian  practice : 
*'  I  once  desired/'  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  his  mother,  ''  to 
make  a  fair  show  in  languages  and  philosophy;  but  it  is 
past :  there  is  a  more  excellent  way,  and  if  I  cannot  attain 
to  any  progress  with  the  one  without  throwing  up  all 
thoughts  of  the  other,  why,  fare  it  well !  Yet  a  little  while, 
and  we  shall  all  be  equal  in  knowledge  if  we  are  in  virtue.'' 
The  whole  Methodist  party  had  for  some  time  abandoned 
the  ordinary  attentions  paid  to  dress,  the  wearing  of  powder, " 
&c.  Mr.  J.  Wesley,  who  calculated  on  the  expenses  of  hair 
cutting  as  a  perquisite  for  the  poor,  began  from  this  period 
to  wear  his  fine  hair  flowing  over  his  shoulders,  in  the 
manner  it  is  generally  drawn  in  his  portraits;  and  their 
ascetic  habits  were  pushed  to  extravagancy.  Mr.  Morgan, 
one  of  the  most  amiable  young  men  of  the  group,  sickened 
and  died  in  consequence  of  these  austerities;  and  John 
Wesley  was  only  diverted  from  following  him  to  a  premature 
grave,  by  the  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel,  and  other  serious 
symptoms. 

Of  the  real  causes  of  the  breaking  up  of  this  party  from 
Oxford,  none  of  the  historians  of  Methodism  offer  a  satis- 
factoiy  account.  Opposition  did  not  seem  to  intimidate,  nor 
desertion  to  discourage  them.  John  Wesley,  in  particular, 
had  but  a  short  time  before  stoutly  resisted  all  the  impo^ 
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tunities  of  his  family  to  settle  on  his  father's  cure  at  Epworth, 
because  he  could  *'  both  be  most  holy  himself  at  Oxford,  and 
most  proniote  the  holiness  of  others/'     The  school  of  the 

Erophets  was  here,  he  argued;  and  was  it  not  a  more  extensive 
enefit  to  sweeten  the  fountain,  than  to  purify  a  particular 
stream  ?  He  was  the  first  of  the  pillars  of  the  party,  how- 
ever, who  removed.  Having,  on  his  father's  death,  in  1736, 
to  present  a  favourite  work  of  his  to  Queen  Caroline,  he 
found  the  trustees  of  the  new  colony  of  Georgia  in  London, 
who  pressed  him  to  become  one  of  their  chaplains,  and  to 
head  a  party  of  his  own  friends  as  preachers  to  the  Indians. 
For  a  time  he  urged  his  old  objections  to  leaving  Oxford,  but 
with  little  of  the  decided  tone  in  which  he  wrote  upon  the 
subject  in  1734.  Eventually,  on  consulting  with  his  mother 
and  Mr.  Law,  he  accepted  of  the  designation ;  and  embarked 
for  America  on  the  14th  of  October,  with  Mr.  Ingham,  a 
Mr.  Delamotte,  and  his  brother  Charles,  who  went  into 
orders  for  the  purpose  of  accompanying  him.  ''  Our  end," 
says  Mr.  J.  Wesley,  "  in  leaving  our  native  country,  was  not 
to  avoid  want  (God  having  given  us  plenty  oi  temporal 
blessings),  nor  to  gain  the  dung  and  dross  of  riches  and 
honour;  but  singly  this,  to  save  our  souls';  to  live  wholly  to 
the  glory  of  God."  From  this  period  a  series  of  printed 
journals  of  the  lives  of  these  extraordinary  men  is  extant, 
offering  the  richest  materials  for  their  biography,  and  the 
best  of  all  reasons  why  we  need  only  glance  at  its  more 
striking  features. 

This  voyage  first  brought  Mr.  Wesley  and  hi^  companions 
into  that  intimacy  with  the  Moravian  brethren  which  had 
such  an  important  influence  on  the  discipline  of  Arminian 
Methodism.  In  fact,  it  resulted  in  this  branch  of  the  new 
sect  becoming  a  graft  upon  the  church  of  the  brethren.  A 
large  party  of  their  missionaries  was  proceeding  iji  the 
same  direction  with  its  founder;  and  their  faith,  their 
simplicity,  their  ec^uanimity  of  temper,  and  general  piety, 
soon  appeared  to  him  to  transcend  any  thing  of  the  kind  he 
had  seen  in  England.  He  applied  himself  to  the  German 
language,  to  facilitate  his  intercourse  with  them ;  and  his 
new  friends  began  to  learn  English.  He  particularly  ad- 
mired their  tranquillity  in  the  tremendous  storms  to  which 
they  were  exposed,  and  reproached  himself,  as  having  no 
faith  to  compare  vrith  theirs.  On  the  6th  of  February  they 
cast  anchor  at  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah,  The  occurrences 
of  Mr.  Wesley's  stay  in  this  settlement,  which  occupied  but 
a  year  and  mne  months  of  his  long  and  eventful  life,  we 
cannot  particularize.     It  was  marked  by  many  troublesome 
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▼icissitudeS)  arising  principally  out' of  his  high  notions  of  the 
power  of  the  priesuiood,  and  his  own  and  his  brother's  impe- 
tuosity for  reform;  and  hastily  closed  by  an  unsuccessM 
love  affair.     On  relanding  in  England  he  says — 

"  It  is  now  two  years  and  almost  four  months  since  I  left  my 
native  country,  in  order  to  teach  the  Georgian  Indian  the  nature  of 
Christianity.  But  what  have  I  learned  myself  in  the  mean  time? 
Why— what  I  the  least  of  all  suspected,  that  I,  who  went  to  America 
to  convert  others,  was  never  myself  converted  to  God.  I  am  not 
madf  though  I  thus  speak;  but  /  speak  the  words  of  truth  and 
soberness  ;  if  Imply  some  of  those  who  still  dream  may  awake,  and 
see  that  as  I  am,  so  are  they."  [Vol.  i.  p.  132.] 

Mr.  Whitfield  professes  to  have  experienced,  while  at 
Oxford,  that  personal  conversion  to  God  upon  the  necessity 
of  which  he  and  Mr.  Wesley  so  much  insisted :  this  was  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1736,  after  a  series  of  great 
personal  suiferings  and  anxiety  upon  the  point.  For  what 
reason  our  biographer  calls  it  a  part  of  the  career  of  the 
disciple,  in  England,  during  the  master's  absence  in  America, 
except  it  be  to  cast  Whitfield  into  the  shade,  we  can- 
not divine.  Whether  correct  or  not  in  his  opinion,  we 
shall  not  here  dispute,  but  upon  this  subject  Whitfield 
was  so  far  firom  being  a  disciple  of  Wesley,  that,  according 
to  Mr.  Southey's  own  account,  he  was  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  becoming  "  a  new  creature/'  from  *'  Scougal's 
Life  of  God  in  the  Soul  of  Man ;"  and  while  the  latter,  on 
the  Atlantic,  was  discovering  that  he  had  no  faith,  the 
former  reconls  his  possession  of  that  blessing.  He  shortly 
after  visited  his  native  place  for  change  of  air«  and  was 
ordained  by  Bishop  Benson.  *'  I  can  call  heaven  and  earth  to 
witness,''  says  he,  '^  that  when  the  bishop  laid  his  hand  upon 
me,  I  gave  myself  up  to  be  a  martyr  for  Him  who  hung  upon 
the  cross  for  me.  Known  unto  him  are  all  future  events  and 
contingencies :  I  have  thrown  myself  blindfold,  and,  I  trust 
without  reserve,  into  His  Almighty  hands:"  "  feelings 
'  not  behed,"  says  Mr.  Southey,  "  by  the  whole  tenor  of 
his  after  hfe."  In  the  church  of  St.  Mary  de  Crypt, 
Gloucester,  Whitfield  preached  his  first  sermon,  and  com- 
plaint was  made  to  the  Bishop  that  he  had  driven  fifteen 
people  mad.  The  good  prelate  replied,  that  he  hoped 
it  would  not  be  forgotten  before  the  next  Sunday.  He  went 
to  Oxford  the  same  week;  and  took  his  degree  of 
B.A.,  intending  to  devote  himself  for  some  years  to  the 
completion  of  his  studies,  and  the  good  works  conmienced  by 
iftimself  and  friends.    Other  labours,  however,  were. in  store 
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for  him.  Being  invited  to  officiate  for  a  short  time  at 
the  Tower  Chapel,  London,  his  talents  and  his  earnestness 
attracted  considerable  attention.  Parties  who  came  to 
indulge  a  sneer  remained  and  grew  serious  ;  a  general  inquiry 
spread  respecting  him ;  and  the  blessings  of  the  poor  fol- 
lowed his  mdefatigable  labour  amongst  them.  Shortly  after 
we  find  him  officiating  at  Dummer,  in  Hampshire,  where 
a  friend  of  his  had  trained  the  poorest  labourers  to  attend  the 
prayers,  of  the  church  twice  a  day,  in  the  morning  before  they 
went  to  work,  and  after  they  returned  from  it  in  the  eveninff ; 
an  example  which  was  not  likely  to  be  lost  upon  Mr. 
Whitfield.  Still  he  was  solitary  here  ;  and  the  place  was  too 
strait  for  him.  His  friend  returned  to  his  livmg,  and  Mr, 
J.  Wesley  wrote  from  Georgia,  "Only  Mr.  Delamotte  is 
with  me,  till  God  shall  stir  up  the  hearts  of  some  of  his 
servants,  who,  putting  their  lives  in  his  hands,  shall  come 
and  help  us,  where  the  harvest  is  so  great,  and  the  labourers 
so  iFew.  What  if  thou  art  the  man,  Mr.  Whitfield?"  The 
result  was,  after  much  deliberation,  and  a  respectful  applica- 
tion to  Bishop  Benson  for  advice,  that  he  determined  on 
joining  his  brethren  in  America;  and  now  began  a  still 
greater  earnest  of  his  future  triumphs  as  a  preacher.  Going 
round  to  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  to  bid  his  friends  farewell, 
at  the  latter  place  he  was  invited  to  preach  before  the  corpo- 
ration, "  and  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Birth'*  he  says,  **  made 
its  way  like  lightning  into  the  hearers'  consciences — the 
whole  city  seemed  to  be  alarmed."  Dissenters  of  all  denomi- 
nations (including  the  Quakers)  crowded  to  hear  him:  he 
preached  five  times  a  week  here  before  he  left;  and  when  he 
delivered  his  farewell  sermon,  high  and  low,  young  and  old, 
burst  into  tears.  Persons  of  all  ages  would  be  seen  passing 
alon^  the  streets  with  lanterns  to  hear  him  preach  before  day- 
break ;  at  the  Lord's  table,  the  elements  were  with  difficulty 
suppUed  and  consecrated  in  sufficient  quantity ;  and  not  less 
than  j^lOOO.  was  raised  by  him  for  diiFerent  charities  in  a  few 
weeks.  He  was  finally  obUged  to  depart  from  the  town 
in  the  night,  to  avoid  being  attended  by  the  people.  In 
London  he  was  equally  popular,  whether  giving  morning 
lectures,  assisting  at  the  communion,  or  advocating  the 
claims  of  charity.  Mr.  Southey  gives  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  him  at  this  time.  It  is  an  exception  to  his  general 
injustice  toward  the  character  of  Whitfiela. 

*^  The  man  who  produced  this  extraordinary  effect  had  many 
iiattural  advantages/     He  was^  something  above  the  middle  stature, 
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weil  proportioned,  though  at  that  time  slender,  and  remarkable 
for  a  native  gracefulness  of  manner.  His  complexion  was  yery 
fair,  his  features  regular,  his  eyes  small  and  lively,  of  a  dark  blue 
colour :  in  recovering  from  the  measles  he  had  contracted  a  squint 
with  one  of  them,  but  this  peculiarity  rather  rendered  the  expres- 
sion of  his  countenance  more  remarkable  than  in  any  degree 
lessened  the  effect  of  its  uncommon  sweetness.  His  voice  excelled 
both  in  melody  and  compass ;  and  its  fine  modulations  were  happily 
accompanied  by  that  grace  of  action  which  he  possessed  in  an 
eminent  degree,  and  which  has  been  said  to  be  the  chief  requisite 
of  an  orator.  An  ignorant  man  described  his  eloquence  oddly,  but 
strikingly,  when  he  said  that  Mr.  Whitfield  preached  like  a  lion. 
So  strange  a  comparison  conveyed  no  unapt  a  notion  of  the  force 
and  vehemence  and  passion  of  that  oratory  which  awed  the  hearers, 
and  made  them  tremble  like  Felix  before  the  apostle.  For 
believing  himself  to  be  the  messenger  of  God,  commissioned  to 
call  sinners  to  repentance,  he  spoke,  as  one  conscious  of  his  high 
credentials,  with  authority  and  power ;  yet  in  all  his  discourses  there 
was  a'  fervent  and  melting  charity,  an  earnestness  of  persuasion, 
an  outpouring  of  redundant  love,  partaking  the  virtue  <^  that  faith 
from  which  it  flowed,  inasmuch  as  it  seemed  to  enter  the  heart 
which  it  pierced,  and  to  heal  it  as  with  balm."  [Vol.  i.  p.  150.] 

Mr.  Wesley  was  returning  home  by  the  port  of  Deal,  as 
Mr.  Whitfield  was  jpassing  out  of  it.  The  former  now 
became  a  decided  pupil  of  the  London  Moravians,  and  having 
some  scruples  .whether  he  should  continue  to  preach,  as 
being  utterly  destitute  "  of  that  faith  whereby  alone  we  are 
saved/*  Peter  Boehler's  advice  to  him  was,  "  Preach  faith 
till  you  have  it ;  and  then,  because  you  have  it,  you  will  preach 
faith."  On  the  same  authority,  he  was  taught  to  look  for 
instantaneous  conversion  as  one  of  the  ordinary  modes  of 
God's  grace.  In  this  state  of  mind  he  zealously  promoted  the 
formation  of  a  society  in  London,  which  was  to  meet  together 
weekly  for  mutual  exhortation,  and  to  which  may  be  traced 
the  beginnings  of  the  Methodist  discipline.  It  was  composed 
of  from  forty  to  fifty  persons,  including  the  Moravianis,  who 
were  divided  into  bands  consisting  of  not  fewer  than  five,  and 
not  more  than  ten  persons.  Every  one  engaged  to  speak 
freely  to  his  brethren,  in  the  band  meetings,  of  the  real  state  of 
his  heart,  and  his  temptations  and  deliverances  since  the.last 
meeting.  All  the  bands  conferred  on  Wednesday  evenings ; 
every  fourth  Saturday  was  a  day  of  general  intercession ;  and 
on  the  Sunday  sennight  following  they  held  a  love-feast. 

Mr.  Charles  Wesley,  though  for  some  time  unwilling  to 
admit  his  total  want  of  that  faith  on  which  his  brother  and 
the  Moravians  insisted,  is  gaid  to  have  found  it  first^  and 
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with  it  complete  recovery  from  a  severe  attack  of  pleurisy. 
John  Wesley  thus  relates  what  he  ever  after  regarded  as  his 
real  conversion.  Having,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday, 
May  24,  1738,  attended  a  society  in  Aldersgate,  when  one 
of  the  party  was  reading  Luther's  preface  to  his  Commentary 
On  the  Romans, 

"About  a  quarter  before  nine,  \iehile  he  was  describing  the 
change  which  God  works  in  the  heart  through  faith  in  Christ,  I  felt ' 
my  heart  strangely  warmed ;  I  felt  I  did  trust  in  Christ,  Christ 
alone,  for  salvation :  and  an  assurance  was  given  me  that, He  had 
taken  away  my  sins,  even  mine,  and  saved  tne  from  the  law  of  sin 
and  death.  I  began  to  pray  with  all  my  might  for  those  who  had  in  a 
more  especial  manner  despitefuUy  used  me  and  persecuted  me»  I 
then  testified  openly  to  all  there  what  I  now  first  felt  in  my  heart." 
[Vol.  i.  p.  168.] 

Heedless  of  all  human  opinions  respecting  him  (for  his 
elder  brother,  Samuel,  declared  he  was  at  least  half  mad 
at  this  time),  he  now  determined  to  visit  the  Moravian 
establishments  in  Saxony,  as  a  means  of  confirming  his 
new  iaith;  and  so  completely  did  he  conceive  the  object 
of  his  journey  to  be  answered  by  his  intercom'se  with 
Count  Zinzendorf,  and  the  different  members  of  the  settle- 
ment he  had  estabUshed  at  Herrnhut,  that  he  declared  he 
would  gladly  have  spent  his  life  here,  but  that  he  was 
well   persuaded   that   he  was  called   to   labour  in  another 

rof  his  Master's  vineyard.  On  his  rerurn  to  London, 
found  much  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  Christian 
discipline  and  sound  judgment.  His  feebler  brother  Charles 
had  been  unable  to  stem  the  worldly  passions  and  bickerings 
of  their  friends;  and  the  great  theme  of  final  discord,  predes- 
tination, began  already  to  agitate  their  minds.  In  public, 
while  instantaneous  regeneration  seems  to  have  been  the  rock 
on  which  his  discretion  split,  the  greatest  proof  of  his  sincerity 
abounded  in  the  midst  of  his  extragavancies.  He  visited  the 
condemned  cells  of  Newgate,  with  his  brother  and  one  or  two 
clergymen,  until  numbers  of  unhappy  convicts  boasted  of 
their  complete  triumph  over  death  and  sin,  through  his  instruc- 
tions. Frenzy  and  raving  madness  were  calmed  before  him ; 
for  lunatics,  and  those  who  were  "  sore  vexed  day  and  night," 
he  would  pray,  that  *'  the  Lord  might  be  pleased  to  heal  them 
as  in  tl^  days  of  his  flesh  ;'*  while  convulsions,  under  his 
sermons,  even  to  the  agonies  of  death,  were  regarded  as 
the  crisis  of  a  spiritual  birth.  It  is  quite  impossible  that 
he   should  not   have   foreseen    the   reproach   and   disgust 
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nvhich  these  scenes  would  excite  against  Metbodism :  it  ia, 
perhaps,  equally  impossible,  that  he  should  hsyefelt  them  as 
any  obstacle  to  the  cause^  and  have  been  its  successful 
champion. 

Mr.  Whitfield  having;  stayed  about  three  months  in  Georgia, 
during  which  he  conciliated  all  classes,  and  formed  the  plan 
of  founding  and  supporting  an  Orphan  house,  returned  home 
in  November,  1738,  for  the  double  purpose  of  raising  funds 
for  its  support  and  obtaining  priest's  orders.  At  the  close  of 
the  voyage  the  vessel  touched  at  Limerick,  where  he  was 
invited  by  the  Bishop  to  preach  in  the  cathedral;  and  at 
Dublin,  where  he  was  similarly  received.  But  the  churches 
of  London  were  now  gradually  closed  on  his  friends  and  him- 
self;  the  use  of  five  were  denied  to  him  in  two  days ;  and 
Earishioners  were  threatened  with  prosecutions  who  suffered 
im  to  pray  or  expound  in  their  houses.  A  large  room  of 
rendezvous  was  consequently  taken  in  Fetter  Lane ;  and  ^ 
season  of  joint  public  labour  commenced  by  himself  and  the 
Messrs.  W  esley,  the  success  and  harmony  6(  which  were,  for 
a  time,  alike  complete.  The  most  important  step,  perhaps, 
as  to  their  manner  of  preaching,  was  the  one  first  taken  at 
Bristol,  Feb.  17,  1739;  when  Mr.  Whitfield  mounted  an 
eminence,  called  Rose  Green,  at  Kings  wood,  and  preached  to 
about  two  hundred  colliers  in  the  open  air.  As  many 
thousands  attended  his  second  sermon  in  the  same  place; 
and  his  audience  rapidly  increased  to  a  number  that  no  church 
would  have  contained.  His  own  description  of  the  scene  is 
in  a  tone  of  the  finest  eloquence : 

**  T  thought,"  he  says,  **  it  might  be  doing  the  service  of  my 
Creator,  who  had  a  mouutain  for  his  pulpit,  and  the  heavens  for  a 
sounding-board ;  and  who,  when  his  Gospel  was  refused  by  the 
Jews,  sent  his  servants  into  the  highways  and  hedges. — ^Blesse^  be 
God — the  ice  is  now  broke, — I  have  taken  the  field.  Some  may 
censure  me,  but  is  there  not  a  cause?  Pulpits  are  denied,  and  the 
poor  colliers — perish  for  lack  of  knowledge.**  On  another  occasion 
he  says  :  '^  The  trees  and  hedges  were  full.  All  was  hush  when  I 
began  : .  the  sun  shone  bright,  and  God  enabled  me  to  preach  for 
an  hour  with  great  power,  and  so  loud,  that  all,  I  am  told,  could 
hear  me."  [Vol.  i.  pp.  230,  J,  6.] 

His  audiences  at  this  time  would  frequently  amount  to  fifteen 
or  twenty  thousand  persons.  The  first  discovery  of  their 
being  affected,  was  to  see  "  the  white  gutters  made  by  their 
tears,  which  plentifully  fell  down  their  Mack  cheeks,  as  they 
came  out  of 'their  coal-pits/'    Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  them 
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were  soon  brought  under  deep  convictions;  which,  as  the  event 
proved;  happily  ended  in  a  sound  and  thorough  conversion. 
The  change  was  visible  to  all,  though  numbers  chose  to 
impute  it  to  any  thin^  rather  than  the  finger  of  God. 

Our  preacher  received  priest's  orders  at  Oxford,  January 
1739;  and  preparing  to  return  to  America,  called  upon  his 
coadjutors,  the  Messrs.  Wesley,  to  come  down  to  Bristol  to 

Eerpetuate  the  impression  he  had  produced,  Mr.  J.  Wesley 
ad  never  before  visited  this  city.  "  Help  him,  Lord  Jesus," 
writes  Whitfield,  with  generous  ardour,  "  to  water  what 
thy  own  right  hand  hath  planted,  for  thy  mercy's  sake!*' 
It  is  remarkable,  that  there  followed  upon  Whitfield's 
preaching,  at  this  its  most  ardent  crisis,  none  of  those 
more  enthusiastic  effects  and  paroxysms  that  appeared 
amongst  Mr.  Wesley's  hearers.  But  no  sooner  had  the 
latter  succeeded  him  at  Bristol,  than  we  read  of  one  crying 
out  with  the  utmost  vehemence,  even  as  in  the  agonies 
of  death  :— 

**  But  we  continued  in  prayer,"  says  Mr.  Wesley,  "  till  a  new 
song  was  put  in  her  mouth,  a  thanksgiving  unto  our  God.  Soon 
after  two  other  persons  (well  known  in  this  place,  as  labouring  to 
live  in  all  good  conscience  towards  all  men)  were  seized  with 
strong  pain,  and  constrained  to  roar  for  the  disquietude  of  their  heart. 
But  it  was  not  long  before  they  likewise  burst  forth  into  praise 
to  God  their  Saviour.  The  last,  who  called  upon  God  as  6ut  of  the 
belly  of  hell,  was  a  stranger  in  Bristol ;  and  in  a  short  space 
he  also  was  overwhelmed  with  joy  and  love,  knowing  that  God  had 
healed  his  backslidings.^'  [Vol.  i.  p.  245.] 

The  fact  is,  that  these  great  preachers  agreed  with  the 
majority  of  sound  Protestant  divines,  and  with  each  other, 
in  enforcing  the  necessity  of  a  real  and  personal  conversion 
from  sin  to  holiness ;  but  Wesley,  from  his  Moravian  asso* 
ciations,  (and  the  sentiment  still  pervades  his  system,  we 
believe,)  had  accustomed  himself  to  look  for  it  as  uniformly 
sudden  in  its  manner.  This  appears  to  be  limiting  the 
great  agent  of  this  change  in  one  way,  and  it  was  the  parent 
of  a  thousand  blunders,  of  extravagancies  in  the  early  history 
of  his  preaching — ^a's  much,  though  not  so  fatally  for  man* 
kind,  as  Mr.  Southey's  pseudo-orthodoxy,  which  denies  all 
ordinary  necessity  for  sucli  a  change  in  another''^. 

*  We  must  subjoin  the  present  Bishop  of  Winchester's  (late  Lincoln's) 
account  of  a  still  more  surprising  and  more  sudden  conversion  than  Mr. 
Wesley  ever  contended  for.  ''  They  who  are  baptized  are  immediately 
translated  Orom  the  curse  of  Adam  to  the  grace  of  Christ ;  the  original  sin. 
which  they  brought  into  the  world  is  mystically  washed  away ;  and  they 
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Ere  he  deoarted  from  England  this  time,  Mr.  Whitfield 
being  forbidden  by  the  churchwarden  to  preach  in  Islington 
Church,  after  his  friend  the  vicar  had  promised  him  the  use 
of  the  pulpity  took  his  stand  in  the  churchyard^  and  preached 
there  twice  to  large  congregations.  Soon  after  he  gave 
notice  of  his  intention  to  preach  the  following  Sunday  in 
Moorfields/  whence  some  of  his  friends  warned  him  he 
would  not  return  ahve ;  here,  however,  on  Blackheath,  and 
Kennington  Common,  he  officiated  repeatedly  in  safety ;  and 
from  30  to  40,000  persons  on  foot  have  been  seen  around 
him,  besides  horsemen,  and  persons  in  all  kinds  of  carriages. 

At  Bristol,  on  the  12th  May,  1739,  was  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  first  Methodist  meeting  or  preaching-house.  The 
property  was  originally  designed  to  be  vested  m  feoffees,  and 
eleven  members  of  the  socie^  were  accordingly  nominated  to 
the  trust ;  but  Mr.  Wesley,  finding  the  chiefefforts  in  raising 
funds  to  rest  with  himself,  soon  took  the  whole  management 
into  his  own  hands.  Returning  once  more  to  London,  he 
found  the  laymen  of  the  new  community  had  been  attempting 
as  many  innovations  as  their  spiritual  guides.  Lay-preaching, 
the  great  comer-stone  of  modem  Methodism,  was  attempted 
and  advocated  by  several;  but  Mr.  Charles  Wesley,  as  weQ  as 
Mr.  Whitfield,  stoutly  opposed  it.  The  French  Prophets,  a 
fanatic  remnant  of  the  poor  Hugonots  of  France,  had  also 
found  encouragement  among  them.  These  Wesley  pro- 
nounced "  properly  enthusiasts  ;'*  for,  "  first,"  he  said,  "  they 
think  to  attain  the  end  without  the  means,  which  is 
enthusiasm,  properly  so  called.  Again,  they  think  themselves 
inspired  of  God,  and  are  not.  But  false  imaginary  inspiration 
is  enthusiasm.  That  their's  is  only  imaginary  inspiration 
appears  hence,  it  contradicts  the  law  and  the  testimony.'' 
He  should  always  have  bome  these  excellent  criteria  in 
mind. 

Two  of  the  greatest  events  in  the  early  history  of  Method- 
ism mark  the  year  1740 — the  separation  of  Mr.  Wesley 
from  tfie  Moravian  brethren,  and  his  doctrinal  differences 
with  Whitfield.  A  variety  of  discordances  led  to  the 
first  of  these  circumstances.    The  Moravians  attributed  to 

receive  forgiveness  of  the  actual  sins  which  they  may  have  themselves  com- 
mitted ;  they  hecome  reconciled  to  God,  partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
heirs  of  eternal  happiness ;  they  acquire  a  new  name,  a  new  hope,  a  new 
faiih,  a  new  rale  of  life.  This  great  and  wonderful  change  in  the  condition 
of  roan  is  as  it  were  a  new  nature,  a  new  state  of  existence ;  and  the  holy 
rite  by  which  these  invaluable  blessings  are  communicated,' is  by  St.  Paul 
figuratively  called  regeneration,  or  the  new  birth.''— K^^a^iofi  of 
(Uthinismf  pp-  83^  4. 
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dnimal  spirits  and  imaginatioji  ^hat  Mr.  Wesley  considered 
as  the  miit  of  faith  and  holy  joy:  he  asserted  an  almost 
miraculous  efficacy  to  be  now  attendant  upon  the  means 
of  ^ce ;  they  be^an  to  doUbt>  and  some  of  them  at  last 
demed,  the  pfoi^riety  of  using  any  means  until  a  man 
possessed  faitn.  Lobg  and  ardently  did  he  expostulate  with 
them ;  until  he  complains  that  iheir  practice  became  a^eeable 
to  their  principles^  lazy,  proud,  and  bitter  toward  others : 
all  piersons  were  encouraged  to  neglect  the  ordinances  of 
religion ;  those  who  were  without  faith  because  they  ought 
not  to  use  them,  those  who  had  faith  because  they  were  not 
required  to  do  it,  '*  I  found  nothing  of  brotherly  lore  among 
them  now/*  says  he,  **  but  a  harsh,  dry,  heavy,  stupid  spirit'' 
Th^  parting  time  was  therefore  come*  and  knowing  well 
the  importance  of  guiding  a  storm  of  this  kind  rather  than 
aj^earmg  to  be  dnveh  before  it,  he  stood  up  at  the  love-* 
feast  one  Sunday  evening,  and  read,  from  a  written  paper, 
a  statement  of  his  differences  with  the  Moravians,  concmoing 
thus — 

'^  You  have  o^n  affirmed  that  to  search  the  Scriptures,  to  pfay,' 
or  to  communicate^  before  we  have  Faith,  fs  to  seek  salvation 
by  works,  and  that  till  these  works  are  laid  aside  no  man  can  have 
Faith.  I  believe  these  assertions  to  be  flatly  contrary  to  the  Word 
of  God.  I  have  warned  jou  hereof  again  and  agaia,  and  besought 
tou  to  turn  back  to  the  Law  and  the  TedtimOny.  I  have  borne  with 
you  long,  hoping  you  would  turn.  But  as  I  find  i^ou  more  and 
more  cdn&med  in  the  error  erf  yoilif  wayd,  nothing  now  remains 
but  that  i  should  give  you  up  to  God.  You  that.dJre  of  the 
same  judgment,  follow  me  T'  [Vol.  i.  pp.  345,  346.] 

Count  Zinzendorf  afterwards  endeavoured  in  person  to 
heal  tiiis  breach,  and  great  and  liberal  concessions  on  the 
part  of  the  Brethren  were  made  to  Mr.  Wesley ;  but,  after 
long  deliberation  on  the  case,  he  printed  a  farewell  to  (he 
Moravian  Church  in  England :  he  blamed  what  he  calls  their 
conforming  to  the  world;  their  bigotry;  their  guile ; -r- they 
denied  his  doctrine  of  Christian  perfection,  the  necessity  of 
self-denial,  Scc^;  —  and  thus  th^  separated,  rather  in  bitter* 
ness  than  lovci 

The  modem  religious  ivorld  is  far  more  interested  iii  his 
dii^pute  with  Mr.  Whitfield.  This  involved  those  points 
which,  however  important  in  our  view,. or  that  of  our  readers, 
it  is  only  astonishing  that  men  of  the  unwearied  study  and 
extensive  public  labour  of  Messrs.  Wesley  and  Whitfield, 
should,  not  previously  have  discussed^  and  decided  upon^ 

vol*.  I. — yo.  II.  c  c 
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The  fimmer  urg^d  the  neoeesity  af  insisting  on  a  present 
sinless  perfection,  as  the  attainment  of  every  true  Christian; 
wU}e  of  Whitfield's  creed  he  rejected  the  doctrines  of 
election,  reprobation,  and  the  final  perseverance  of  believers. 
On  these  topics  they  corresnonded  durins  the  second  visit  of 
the  latter  to  America;  and  tne  spirit  of  anection  that  breathes 
in  these  letters  might  make  them  a  pattern  for  controversy. 

**  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  at  present,"  says  Mr.  Whitfield, 
^  no  sin  has  dominion  over  me,  yet  I  feel  the  stniggiiags  of  in- 
dwelling sin  day  b;  day.  The  doctrine  of  election,  and  the  final 
perseverance  of  those  who  are  in  Christ,  I  am  ten  thousand  times 
more  convinced  of,  if  possible,  than  when  I  saw  you  last.  You 
think  otherwise.*  Why  then  should  we  dispute,  when  there  is  no 

C-olmbility  of  convincing  ?  Will  it  not,  in  the  end,  destroy  brotherly 
ve,  and  insensibly  take  from  us  that  cordial  union  and  sweetness 
of  soul,  which  I  pray  God  may  always  subsist  between  us  ?  How 
glad  would  the  enemies  of  the  Lord  be  to  see  us  divided !  How  many 
would  rejoice,  should  I  join  and  make  a  party  against  you !  And, 
hi  one  word,  how  would  the  cause  of  our  common  Master  every 
way  suffer,  by  our  raising  disputes  about  particular  points  of  doc- 
trine !  Honoured  Sir,  let  us  offer  salvation  freely  to  all  by  the 
blood  of  Jesus ;  and  whatever  light  God  has  communicated  to  us,  let 
us  freely  communicate  to  others.  I  have  lately  read  the  life  of  Luther, 
and  think  it  in  nowise  to  his  honour,  that  the  last  part  of  his  life 
was  so  much  taken  up  in  disputing  with  Zwinglius  and  others, 
who  in  all  probability  equally  loved  the  Lord  Jesus,  thou|:h  they 
might  differ  from  him  in  other  points.  Let  this,  dear  Sir,  be  a 
caution  to  us ;  I  hope  it  will  to  me ;  for,  by  the  blessing  ofGod, 
provoke  me  to  it  as  much  as  you  please,  I  do  not  think  ever  to 
enter  the  lists  of  controversy  with  you  on  the  points  wherein  we 
differ.  Only  I  pray  to  God,  that  the  more  you  judge  me,  the  more 
I  may  love  you,  and  learn  to  desire  no  one  s  approbation,  but  that 
of  my  Lord  and  Master  Jesus  Christ.^  [Vc4.  i.  pp.  362,  3.] 

Two  months  afterwards  he  writes — 

"  The  more  I  examine  the  writings  of  the  most  experienced 
men«  and  the  experiences  of  the  most  established  Christians,  the 
more  I  differ  from  your  notion  about  not  committing  sin,  and  yonr 
denying  the  doctrines  of  election  and  the  final  persev^anoe  of 
the  saints.  I  dread  coming  to  England,  unless  you  are  resolv^ 
to  oppose  these  truths  with  less  warmth  than  w.hen  I  was  there 
last.  I  dread  your  coming  to  America;  because  the  work  of  God 
is  carried  on  here,  and  that  in  a  most  glorious  manner,  by  doctrines 
^ite  opposed  to  those  you  hold.''  [Vol.  i.  p.  3(33.] 

Wesley  replies,  in  better  hopes  of  their  ultimate  nnion — 


**  The  case  is  quite  plain.     There  on?  b^ois  both  for  \ 
and  against  it.    God  is  sending  a  message  to  those  en  eilhsf 
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Me,  but  fttt^^~  imU'  ifeeeive  it  unless*  from  one  who  is  of  their 
own  opinioD.  Therefore,  for  a  time  you  are  suffered  to  be  of  one 
opimon^  and  I  of  another.  But^  when  His  time  is  come,  God  will 
do  what  men  cannot,  naniiely,  make  us  both  of  one  mind/'  [Vol.  i. 
p.  364.1 

The  friends  of  neither  party  had,  hbwever,  the  discretion 
to  reason  in  this  way.  The  Calvinists  accused  Mr.  Wesley 
of  not  preaching  all  the  Gospel,  and  pushed  their  own 
notions  to  the  wildest  extremes.  In  this  emergency,  he  cast 
«,  lot  for  his  direction  —  and  thus  obtaining  a  decision-— 
*  Preach  and  print/  he  delivered  a  sermon  against  the  Calvin- 
istic  doctrines ;  sent  it  to  press,  and,  after  some  delay,  pub- 
lished it.  The  gauntlet  of  controversy  was  now  thrown 
down ;  Whitfield  received  the  sermon  m  America,  and  cir- 
culated answers  to  it  at  Charlestown  and  Boston.  Writing, 
as  he  came  homeward,  to  Charles  Wesley,  he  says  — 

**  Why  did  you  print  that  sermon  against  predestination?  Why 
did  you  in  particular,  my  dear  brother  Charles,  affix  your  hymn, 
and  join  in  putting  out  your  late  hymn-book?  How  can  you  say 
you  will  not  dispute  with  me  about  election,  and  yet  print  such 
hymns,  and  your  brother  send  his  sermon  against  election  over  to 
America?  Do  not  you  think,  my  dear  brethren,  I  must  be  as 
much  concerned  for  truth,  or  what  I  think  truth,  as  you?  God 
is  my  judge,  I  always  was,  and  hope  I  always  shall  be,  desirous 
that  you  may  be  preferred  before  me.  But  I  must  preach  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  and  that  I  cannot  now.  do  without  speaking  of 
election."  [Vol.  i.  p.  382.] 

As  he  was  returning  across  the  Atlantic,  an  open  rupture 
occurred  between  his  friends  in  England,  by  Mr.  Wesley 
putting  forth  a  Mr.  Cennick,  a  Calvinist,  from  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school  at  Bristol,  and  excommunicating  him 
from  the  society,  there.  ^ 

And  thus  we  close  the  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  import- 
ant era  of  Methodism  —  that  of  its  rise,  and  early  progress ; 
the  period  of  union  and  harmony  between  its  leaders.  Mr. 
Southey,  tre^ng  of  this  period,  has  inserted  a  lumfiious, 
though  not  a  very  accurate  sketch  of  the  entire  history  of  the 
Moravian  Church ;  and  a  Chapter  abounding  with  valuable 
remarks  on  the  state  of  religion  in  England  prior  to  the 
rise  of  Methodism.  We  differ  from  him  in  his  estimate  of 
wlMt  is  reUgion ;  but  he  speaks  well  of  what  is  not :  — 

"  The  chur^  of  England,  since  its  separation  from  Rome,  had 
sever  been,*'  he  observes  in  this  chapter,  "  without  burning  and 
shining  lights. — The  evil  was,  that,  among  the  educated  classes, 
too  little  care  was  taken  to  jmbue  them  early  with  the  better  faith ; 
And  too  little  exertion  used  for  awakening  them  from  the  pursuits 
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and  yanities  of  this  wortd,  to  a  Balufary  and  hopeM  contemplation 
of  that  which  is  to  come.  And  there  was  the  heavier  eril,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  nation  were  totally  uneducated ; — Christians  no 
farther  than  the  mere  ceremony  of  baptism  could  make  them,  being 
for  the  most  part  in  a  state  qf  heathen,  or  worse  than  heathen, 
ignorance.  In  truth,  ih^  had  never  been  converted;  for  at  first  one 
idolatry  had  been  substituted  for /another.  In  this  they  had  fol- 
lowed the  fashion  of  their  lords ;  and  when  the  Romish  idolatry 
was  expelled,  the  change  on  their  part  was  still  a  matter  of  neces- 
sary submission ;  —  they  were  left  as  ignorant  of  real  Christisaiity 
as  they  were  found.  The  world  has  neyer  yet  seen  a  nation  of 
Christians."  [Vol.  i.  pp.  332,  3.] 

This  passage  is  followed  by  an  animated^  and  not  an 
incorrect  sketch  of  the  views  and  exertions  of  Wesley,  in 
completing  the  work  of  reformation,  begun  in  England  under 
the  reign  of  the  despotic  house  of  Tudor;  and  which,  it  is  no 
want  of  charity  to  say,  is  far  from  accomplished  on  tlie 
accession  of  the  fourth  prince  of  the  benignant  dynasty  of 
Cruelph.    The  passage  is,  however,  too  long  for  extraction. 

The  progress  of  Calvinistic  Methodism,  under  the  auspices 
of  Mr.  Whitfield,  has  several  claims  to  be  considered  before 
that  of  Arminian  Methodism,*  under  those  of  Mr.  Wesley. 
Whitfield  was  the  prior  convert  to  what  was  common  to  the 
two  leading  systems ;  he  was  enlightened  first,  and  sent  out 
first,  as  he  asserted,  without  contradiction,  in  one  of  his 
appeals  to  his  former  coadjutors,  now  become  his  opponents. 
We  have  seen  that  he  obtained  a  large  share  of  popularity 
in  the  church,  from  the  commencement  of  his  career  as  a 
preacher;  that  he  introduced  field-preaching  as  a  mode  of 
diffusing  Methodism ;  and  very  unwillingly  entered  into  the 
controversy  that  created  the  final  schism.  His  personal  his- 
tory, moreover,  first  closes. 

At  the  period  of  his  return  from  America,  in  1741,  accu- 
mulated difficulties  were  upon  him.  Mr.  Wesley,  however 
sincerely,  had  diffused  prejudices  of  no  small  account  against 
him  in  England ;  and  two  letters,  in  which  he  had  attacked 
the  writings  of  archbishop  Tillotson,  and  the  Whole  Dutv  of 
Man,  in  America,  increased  the  public  distaste.  He  had  to 
contend^  not  only  with  the  same  kind  of  torpor  and  worldly 
mindedness  in  religion,  which  opposed  his  rivals;  but  his 
Calvinism  aroused  peculiar  antipathies  in  the  clergy,  and 
arrayed  all  the  remaining  zea}  of  the  hi^h  church  party 
against  him.  He  was  suffered  to  preach  but  once  at  the 
Foundry,  the  principal  chapel  of  the  Messrs.  Wesley  in 
London ;  his  twenty  thousand  of  hearers  on  the  conunons  at 
the  outskirts  of  the  metropolis^  were  dwindled  down  to  a  few 
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hundreds ;  the  only  wealthy  friend  he  possessed  had  died  in 
his  absence;  and  he  was  in  serious  pecuniary  embarrass- 
merits,  on  account  of  the  Orphan  House  in  Georgia.  As  a 
minister  of  the  establishment,  too,  unlike  Mr.  Wesley,  he 
stood  at  this  time  alone.  These  obstacles  served  but  to 
illustrate  the  elasticity  of  his  mind,  the  resources  of  his  faith, 
and  the  triumphs  of  his  astonishing  eloquence.  Erecting  a 
temporary  shed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moorfields,  on 
a  piece  of  ground  that  was  lent  to  him,  he  called  some  of  the 
lay  preachers  who  had  divided  with  him  to  London,  and 
devoted  himself  to  his  favourite  work  of  a  general  itineracy. 
Soon  was  his  popularity  regained  and  overaowing.  Fields 
and  commons  were  his  ordinary  preaching  places;  and 
hearers  of  every  rank  crowded  to  them,  accomtnodating 
themselves  in  as  great  a  variety  of  taste  and  convenience 
as  different  circumstances  could  command.  At  Edinburgh, 
to -which  city  he  proceeded  in  the  course  of  this  year,  he 
numbered  several  noblemen  amongst  his  acquaintance ;  was 
occasionally  seen  officiating  in  the  Orphan  House  park,  sur^ 
rounded  by  persons  of  the  first  distinction,  and  the  common 
people  to  flieir  full  proportion ;  then  in  the  meeting-houses  of 
some  of  the  most  ri^id  Scottish  sects ;  now  in  the  few  kirks 
that  would  admit  him ;  and  uow  in  the  houses  of  some  of  the 
nobihty,  where  he  would  e^ound  the  Scriptures  one  evening 
after  another.  Never,  perhaps,  in  so  literal  a  sense,  did  ike 
gradations  of  "all  flejjn'*  hear  of  "  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
together/'  as  in  some  of  these  scenes.  He  collected  in  this 
journey  500/.  for  his  Orphan  House ;  and  returned  to  Londpn 
through  Wales,  wh^re  he  uianied,  Uke  the  head  of  the  other 
branch  of  M^thpdism,  not  over  happily. 

He  now  made  his  celebrated  attempt  upon  the  holiday 
folk  of  Moorfields,  One  of  those  large  periodical  fairs  which 
still  disgrace  the  neighbourhood  of  London  was  then  held 
on  this  spot  at  Whitsuntide ;  and  Mr.  Whitfield  came  to  the 
singular  determination  of  endeavouring  to  preach  in  the 
midst  of  the  fair.  At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  took 
the  field,  with  a  considerable  congregation,  whose  numbers 
soon  swelled  to  10,000  persons ;  and  expounded  to  them,  with- 
out interruption,  the  tnird  chapter  of  St.  John's  gospel,  the 
fourteenth  verse.  At  noon,  when  all  the  agents  of  Satan,  as 
he  says,  were  in  full  motion,  "  drummers,  trumpeters,  merry 
andrews,  masters  of  puppet-shows,  and  exhibitors  of  wild 
beasts,"  he  again  venturea  into  the  midst  of  the  fields,  and 
addressed  the  crowd  from  the  exclamation  of  earlier  idolatorS;^ 
Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ejphesiam!    H^  cc^culated  his  auditory 
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to  hare  amounted  at  this  time  to  between  20  and  30,000 
persons,  who  gradually  drew  off  from  their  sports  to  hear  a 
message,  that  perhaps  might  not  otherwise  have  reached 
their  ears.  The  showmen,  and  other  attendants  of  the  fair, 
are  said  to  have  taken  from  20/.  to  30Z.  less  of  the  people 
this  day,  in  consequence  of  our  preacher's  efforts.  At  length, 
in  the  evening,  they  were  determined  on  revenge.  Mr.  Whit- 
field  mounted  a  temporary  pulpit  at  six  o'clock,  and  as  soon 
as  the  people  saw  him,  they  forsook  the  shows,  as  before ; 
when  a  loud  shout  was  raised  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
fields,  and  a  merry-ahdrew  advanced  on  a  man's  shoulders 
to  slash  at  him  with  a  whip,  but  could  not  reach  him. 
Shortly  after,  a  recruiting  sergeant  was  induced  to  enter  €be 
congregation  with  his  drums  and  attendants.  This  device  too 
failed,  by  the  preacher's  very  properly  requesting  the  people 
to  make  way  for  the  king's  officer.  Other  noises  were  either 
kept  on  the  outskirts,  or  he  quietly  waited  until  they  were 
over ;  and  this  remarkable  man  is  said  to  hav«  received  m<H« 
than  1,000  notes  from  persons  religiously  impressed  with  the 
services  of  this  day,  of  whom  350  afterwards  joined  the 
Tabernacle  congregation.  On  the  Tuesday  foUowing  hs 
encountered  a  similar  scene  in  Marylebone  fields ;  but  had 
a  much  narrower  escape  from  it.  Passing  from  the  pulpit  to  a 
coach,  a  blow  was  aimed  at  him  with  a  sword,  which  nearly 
knocked  off  his  wig  and  hat,  and  graxed  his  temple.  This  waa 
the  act  of  a  young  rake,  who  had  come  to  tne  congrega- 
tion with  a  resolution  to  assassint^te  him ;  but  the  blow  he 
meditated  being  providentially  perceived  by  a  gentleman,  he 
struck  the  sword  up  with  his  cane,  and  thus  it  missed  its 
aim.  The  man  was  with  difficidty  rescued  from  the  mob  by 
the  preacher's  friends. 

Journeys  to  Scotland,  and  voyages  to  America,  were  amongst 
the  ordinary  travels  of  this  extraordinary  man.  We  have 
not  room  to  trace  him  to  and  fro  on  these  excursions,  always 
marked  by  laborious  and  almost  incessant  preaching,  and 
encouraged  by  unparalleled  success.  On  the  7th  of  Apnl, 
1743,  he  says  of  his  native  place  and  neighbourhood-— 

''  I  preached,  and  took  leave  of  the  Gloucester  people,  with 
mutual  and  great  concera,  on  Sunday  evening  last.  It  was  paH 
one  in  the  morniag  before  I  could  lay  my  weary  body  down.  At 
Jive  I  rose  again,  sick  for  want  of  rest ;  but  I  was  enabled  to  get 

on  horseback,  and  ride  to  Mr.  T 's,  where  I  preached  to  a 

large  congregation,  who  came  there  at  seven  in  the  morning.  At 
ten  I  read  prayers  and  preached,  and  afterwards  administered  the 
sacrament  at  Stonehouse  Church.    Then  I  rode  to  Stroud,  and 
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pfeaehed  to  about  12,000  people,  in  Mr. G.*8  field;  and  About 
Win  t^e  e^emng,  to  a  like  number  on  Hampton  common/' 

Such wasa day  of  Whitfieldian  exertion !  In  1748,t)natlrird 
retirm  from  America^  he  was  introduced^  at  her  particular  de-r 
ffire^  to  Selina,  countess  of  Huntingdon,  who  soon  appointed 
hhn  her  chaplain.  Mr.  Southey  is  careful  to  inform  us,  that 
"  there  mas  a  decided  insanity  in  her  family:^'  and  adds  irnme* 
diately,  (Jn  proof  of  it?).*'  Her  sisters-in-law,  Lady  Betty 4uid 
Lady  Ma^earet  Hastings,  were  of  a  reUgions  temper;  the 
former  ,haa  been  the  patroness  of  the  first  Methodists  at 
Oxford ;  the  latter  had  oecome  a  disciple  [of  ]«  and  at  length 
married  Wesley's  old  pupil  and  fellow-missionary  Ingham." 
Of  such  sneers  of  the  poet  laureate,  more  anon. — We  should 
like,  however,  to  know,  in  what  respect  the  countess  of 
Huntingdon  shewed  her  insanity,  excq)t  in  the  ardour  of  her 
religious  zeal.  In  the  details  of  her  extensive  patronage,  she 
was  certainly  any  thing  but  mad;  and  with  regard  to  the 
former^  our  poet  may  remember  what  Dr.  Johnson  «aid  of  a 
brother  bard,  (Smart) :  "  Mv  friend  shewed  the  disturbance 
of  his  mind,  by  falling  upon  nis  knees,  and  saying  his  prayers 
in  the  street,  or  in  any  other  unusual  place.  Now  altibo^j^h, 
rationally  speaking,  it  is  greater  madness  not  to  pray  at  al^  I 
am  afraid  there  are  so  manjf  who  do  not  pray,  that  their 
undenstanding  is  not  called  m  question."  Lady  Huntingdon 
had  become  attached  to  the  Methodist  cause,  through  the 
labours  of  the  Messrs.  Wesley;  but,  on  the  Calvinistic 
controversy  arising,  she  decided  for  his  rival.  On  his 
landing,  he  was  taken  to  her  house  in  Chelsea,  where  he 
preached  three  times  to  select  auditories  of  high  rank,  among 
whom  were  Lords  Chesterfield  and  BoUngbroke.  The  former 
complimented  him ;,  the  latter  ''  sat  like  an  archbishop,^' usays 
the  preacher,  ^^  and  was  pleased  to  say,  *  I  had  done  ^r«^ 
justice  to  the  Divine  attributes,'  in  my  cuscourse."  This  lUus-r 
trious  lady,  a  little  too  much  complimented  by  Mr.  Whitfield, 
perhaps,  but  clearly  with  no  sinister  designs,  afterwards 
Became  the  great  patroness  of  Calvinistic  Methodism.  Various 
chapels  were  erected  by  her,  at  the  seats  of  fashionable  resort, 
and  other  places;  she  associated  all  the  regular  clergymen 
die  could  mduce  to  act  with  her  new  chaplain ;  established 
a  college  for  her  ministers  at  Trevecca,  and  employed  a 
considerable  number  of  lay  preachers.  Thus  was  produced 
"  Lady  Huntingdon's  Connexion,"  as  it  is  to  this  day  called. 
Of  himself,  Whitfield  declared  he  never  wished  to  form  a 
sect,  or  strive  to  become  the  head  of  a  party.  "  I  have 
enough  of  popularity,''^  says  he,  **  at  this  time,  to  be  sick  of 
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it;  and,  did  not  the  interests  of  my  blessed  Master  requir? 
my  appearing  in  public,  the  world  should  hear  but  litfle  of 
ja^  henceforward,  . 

While  he  liyed,  he  acted  as  much  as  possible  in  a  friendly 
spirit  towards  Mr.  Wesley,  and  was  sometimes  invited  to 
preach  in  his  chapels.  On  being  required  in  Scotland  to 
preach  only  for  Mr.  Erskine  and  his  friends,  "  Why  only  for 
them?"  was  his  query.    "  Because  they  only  are  the  Lord's 

Jedple,*'  said  Mr.  Ralph  Erskine.    '*  fiut  are  no  other  the 
lOrd's  people?"  asked  Mr.  Whitfield,  "  Unot,  they  have  the 
more  need  to  be  preached  to.    I  would  preach  in  Kome,'*  he 
added,  **  if  the  pope  would  lend  me  his  pulpit,  a^d  ^adly 
proclaim  in  it  the  righteousness  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.*' 
In  1751  Whitfield  first  visited  Ireland,  and  preached  with 

freat  success  at  Athlone,  Dublin,  Limerick,  Cork,  and  Belfast, 
rom  the  last  place  he  crossed  the  Irish  Channel  to  Irvine ; 
*'  and  though,"  he  says,  "  I  preached  near  eighty  times  in 
Ireland,  (in  about  six  weeks),  and  God  was  pleased  to  bless  his 
word,  Scotland  seems  to  b^  a  new  world  to  me.'*  Mr.  Wesley 
preferred  Ireland  as  a  scene  of  spiritual  labour  to  Scotland ; 
Whitfield,  on  the  contrary,  gave  the  preference  to  the  latter 
country.  **  To  see  the  people  bringing  so  many  bibles,'* 
he  wrote,  "  turning  to  every  passage  when  I  am  expound- 
ing, and  hanging,  as  it  were,  upon  me,  to  hear  every  word,  is 
very  encouraging."  "  I  feel  an  uncommon  freedom  here," 
says  he  elsewhere,  *^  in  this  sister  kingdom."  The  following 
year  we  find  him  correcting  his  friend  Mr.  Hervey's  wo^ks ; 
and  in  March,  1753,  laying  the  foundation  of  the  new  (the 
present)  Tabernacle,  so  called,  in  common  with  many  chapels  of 
the  Methodists,  after  the  original  temporary  shed  near  Moor^ 
fields.  The  same  year  exhibited  his  cathouc  spirit,  or  rather 
his  Christian  attachment  to  his  old  friends.  Hearing  at 
Bristol  of  the  illness  of  Mr.  J.  Wesley,  he  wrote  a  warm, 
sympathizing  letter  to  his  brother  Charles,  in  which  he  prays 
for  the  descending  garment  of  Elijah  to  rest  on  the  surviving 
Elisha,  and  encloses  an  arde^it  and  solemn  farewell  to  the 
invalid,  who  was  supposed  to  be  dying.  "  The  news  and 
prospect  of  your  approaching  dissolutipn,"  says  he^  '*hath 
quite  weighed  pie  down.  I  pity  myself,  and  the  church,  but 
not  you.    A  radiant  throne  awaits  you,  and  ere  long  you  will 

enter  into  your  Master's  joy. if  in  the  land  of  the  living, 

I  hope  to  pay  my  best  respects  to  you  next  week.  If  not^ 
reverend  and  dear  Sir,  farewell.  —  I  pra,  sequar,  eisi  nan 
passibus  aquis" 

In  1754  Mr.  Whitfield  was  detained  at  Lisbon  fpr  about  a 
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fhonth;  on  his  way  to  America.  The  scenes  of  popish  mum- 
mery about  him  excited,  as  we  should  expect,  his  mingled 
indignation,  and  ardour  for  duty.  He  learned  sopaewhat  of 
the  necessity  of  graceful  action  from  the  preaching  here-* 
'^  Vividi  oculiy  vivida  manus,  omnia  vivida,  he  says;  "  why 
should  superstition  and  falsehood  run  away  with  all  that  is 
pathetic  and  affecting?"  Mr,  Southey  takes  no  notice  of 
this  visit,  though  there  can  be  no  Question  that  it  acted  as  a 
powerful  stimulsmt  on  the  mind  ot  such  a  man  as  Whitfield, 
whose  "  history"  he  presumes  to  give.  In  1766  he  opened 
the  chapel  in  Tottenham  Court  Road ;  which,  as  well  as  the 
Tabernacle,  was  a  sort  of  personal  property  of  his  during  his 
life,  and  has  descended  since  to  the  man^^ement  of  trustees, 
wholly  distinct  from  the  general  property  of  Lady  Hunting- 
don's chapels. 

The  spirit  of  Methodism  has  hovered  over  Oxford  ever  since 
its  first  triumphs  there.  In  1768  occurred  the  memorable 
expulsion  of  the  six  students  from  that  university  for  holding 
methodistical  tenets,-  and  for  *'  praying,  expounding  the 
Scriptures,  and  sin^g  hymns,  in  private  houses ;''  an  affair  ' 
which  occasioned  Mr.  Whitfield  to  address  a  letter  of  remon- 
strance to  Dr.  Durell,  the  vice-chancellor,  and  was  the  origin 
of  a  controversy  between  Sir  Richard  Hill,  Dr.  Nowell,  and 
others.  The  principal  of  Edmund-  Hall  defended  the 
students,  and  observed,  that  as  those  six  young  gentlemen 
were  expelled  for  having  too  much  religion,  it  might  not  be 
improper  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  some  who  had  too 
little.  Testimony  upon  oath  was  offered,  of  a  more  orthodox 
student  having  ridiculed  the  miracles  of  Moses  and  Christ, 
wiien  he  was  intoxicated ;  but,  though  a  candidate  for  holy 
orders,  the  latter  circumstance  was  held  to  excuse  him. 
This  event  was  perpetuated  in  a  satirical  sermon,  called, 
"  The  Shaver,"  by  Mr.  Macgowan,  the  twenty-fifth  edition 
of  which  is  now  before  us.  Out  of  tenderness  to  his  alma 
mater,  we  apprehend,  Mr.  Southey  omits  all  mention  of  this 
afiair. 

Whitfield  eventually  became  an  old  man,  **  fairly  worn  out 
in  his  Master's  service,"  as  Mr.  Wesley  says,  at  fifty  years  of 
age.  He  also  testified,  that  to  his  dying  day  Whitfield 
was  no  bigot.  "  Bigotry,"  said  he,  "  cannot  stand  before 
him,  but  hides  its  head  wherever  he  comes.  My  brother  and 
I  conferred  with  him  [difring  the  time  of  his  last  residence  in 
London,  in  1769]  every  day ;  and,  let  the  honourable  men  do 
what  they  please,  we  resolved,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  go 
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hhnd  in  hand^.tltroiigh  faonoux  and  dishonour/^  He  accord- 
inglj  preached  in  the  countess  of  Httntinedon'is.chapek;  mid 
Whitfield,  and  his  fellow-laboarers,  attended  the  annual  con* 
ference  of  Mr.  Wesley's  friends  this  year. 

This  extraordinary  man  died,  as  he  wished,  in  the  midst 
of  his  work.  On  the  29th  of  Sept.  1770,  he  started  from 
Portsmouth,  in  New  Hampshire,  wnere  he  had  been  ill  near  a 
week,  for  Boston,  and  after  riding  fifteen  miles,  was  entreated 
to  preach  at  Exeter.  In  a  discussion  amongst  his  friends  on 
this  E»ibtect,  folding  bis  hands,  and  looking  upwajrd,  he  mdd^ 
"  liOrd  Jesus,  I  am  weary  in  thy  work,  but  not  of  thy  work  !** 
and  went  to  the  field,  where  he  discoursed  for  two  bouiB 
from  2  Cor.  xiii.  5.  He  then  dined,  and  went  to  Newbury 
Port ;  supped  early,  and  went  to  bed.  In  the  night,  a  fit  of 
asthma  attacked  him,  and  his  attendant,  Mr.  Smit^  expresftr 
ing  a  wish  that  he  would  not  preach  so  often,  ^'  1  had  raHier 
wear  out>  than  rust  out,"  was  bis  answer.  Another  fit  carried 
him  to  his  rest  about  six  o'clock. 

The  hutorjf  of  Arminian  Methodism  is  to  be  dated,  Uke 
that  of  its  si«ter  sect>  from  the  breach  of  Messrs.  Whit* 
field  and  the  Wesleys.  It  was  contended  by  all  the 
Methodists,  that  their  doctrine  was  that  of  the  Artida 
and  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England;  their  hours  of 
meeting  were,  in  the  first  instance,  scrupulously  adjusted 
60.  as  to  avoid  the  canonical  hours;  aiui  the  sacnunent 
was  uniformly,  and  to  a  large  extent,  received  in  the 
Establishment.  While  thus  friendly  to  the  church,  Method- 
ism, in  a  similar  spirit,  interfered  very  little  with  the  {prac- 
tical halats  of  any  other  sect.  It  required  no  religious  maa 
to  renounce  his  former  creed  or  profession;  it  only  im^ 
posed  upon  him  an  increasing  zeal  and  diligence  in  it.  Thevs 
can  be  no  question  that  these  circumstances  aided  the  pro- 
cess of  the  cause  to  an  incalculable  degree.  But  Method- 
ism, in  its  systematic  form,  soon  grew  too  strong  for  a 
dep^ident,  or  even  an  auxiliary  power.  Opposition  taught  it 
its  own  resources' ;  the  contempt  of  some  of  the  more  enlightens 
ed  classes  of  society  happily  lAuted  in  throwing  Us  light  into 
the  darkest  ccnrners  of  tne  realm ;  and  in  developing  &ndSy 
talents^  and  powers,  among  the  lowest  orders  of  the  peof^ 
to  which  statewnen  and  moralists  had  been  alike  bhnd  for 
ages.  The  Arminian  brsoich  of  the  sect,  in  particular,  sdie^d 
At  all  control  from  the  Moravian  interference  with  *its  disci^ 
piine,  and  the  doctrinal  disputes  of  the  CalvinisiB,  mus 
prompdy  organized,  by  the  Messrs.  Wesley«  Hito  nearly  its 
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pres^irt  form.  And  here  it  is  remarkable,  l3iat  though  never, 
either  by  its  founder,  or  by  subsequent  direction,  conducted 
upon  any  other  than  the  most  economical  and  disinterested 
principles,  the  finances  of  Methodism,  and  the  regularity 
they  win  in  all  cases  compel,  became  the  foundation  of  much 
of  its  government.  A  member  of  the  society  at  Bristol 
accidentally  proposed  a  subscription  of  one  penny  per  week 
from  every  person,  until  the  debts  of  the  chapel  in  that  city 
should  be  paid.  When  it  was  objected,  .that  some  of  the 
members  could  not  afford  to  contnfoute  even  this  suni,  the 
proposer  undertook  to  aiiswer  for  eleven  of  the  poorest,  and 
requested  each  one  whose  means  were  equal  to  it,  to  follow 
his  example.  Thus  class^money  began  to  be  contributed ;  the 
leader  was  to  caQ  wed^ly  on  his  brethren,  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  their  funds ;  and  Mr.  Wesley  directed  that  he  should 
at  the  same  time  report  upon  their  moral  and  spiritual  state. 
The  plan  was  quickly  transferred  to  London;  and  every 
Methodist  society  has  since  followed  the  arrangement. 

Lay-preaching,  field-preaching,  and  itineracy,  were  fea- 
tures of  the  system,  which  required  no  common  wisdom 
to  reduce  to  order,  no  common  energies  to  govern  uni- 
formly: but  this  Mr.  Wesley  accomplished.  As  innova- 
tions, he  Justified  them  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  the 
fruits  which  he  saw  them  yield.  To  the  first  of  these  practices 
he  prudently  submitted,  when  he  found  that  he  could  not 
dieck  it  Thomas  Maxfield,  whom  he  had  left  in  charge  of 
the  society  in  London,  having  exceeded  his  instructions  to 
read,  pray,  and  exhort,  by  preaching  with  so  much  accept- 
ance, that  Mr.  Wesley's  mother  told  him,  he  was  as  surety 
called  of  God  to  preach  as  he  was,  the  head  of  the  new 
sect,  when  recalled  to  check  this  disorder,  gave  way  to  the 
stream,  and  sanctioned,  however  reluctantly,  this  important 
feature  of  the  new  church,  by  saying,  **  It  is  the  Lord, 
let  him  do  what  seemeth  him  good.''  Had  not  this  case 
occurred,  other  coadjutors  were  rising  to  conciliate  him 
to  the  adoption  of  this  plan,  whose  biography,  interwoven 
with  Mr.  Southey's  narrative,  forms  one  of  its  principal 
charms. 

Meeting-houses  were  now  established  at  Bristol,  Kings- 
wood,  Newcastle,  and  in  the  metropolis ;  and  the  two  brothers 
drew  up  a  compendium  of  rules  for  the  government  of  what 
was  cmled  the  United  Society.  The  only  condition  of 
entrance  was  an  avowed  desire  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come,  amd  so  be-saved  from  sin.    The  evidences  of  a  continued 
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desire  of  this  kind  constituted  the  morals  of  the  80ctety«  and 
were  twofold :  — 

I.  **  Doing  no  harm,  by  avoiding  evil  on  every  hand,  especially 
that  which  is  most  practised ;  such  as  taking  the  name  of  God  in 
vain;  profaning  tne  Sabbath,  either  by  doing  ordinary  work 
thereon,  or  by  buying  or  selling ;  dninkenness ;  buying  or  selling 
spirituous  liquors,  or  drinking  them,  unless  in  cases  of  extreme 
necessity ;  fighting,  quarrelling,  brawlinj^ ;  brother  going  to  law 
with  brother ;  returning  evil  for  evil,  or  railing  for  rsdling ;  using 
many  words  in  buying  or  selling ;  buying  or  selling  uncustomed 
goods ;  giving  or  taking  things  on  usuiy ;  uncharitable  or  unprofit- 
able conversation;  particularly  speakmg  evil  of  magistrates  or 
ministers ;  doing  to  others  as  we  would  not  they  should  do  unto 
us ;  and  doing  what  we  know  is  not  for  the  glory  of  God,  as  the 
putting  on  of  gold,  or  costly  apparel ;  the  taking  such  diversions 
as  cannot  be  used  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus ;  the  singmg 
those  songs,  or  reading  those  books,  that  do  not  t^d  to  the 
knowledge  or  love  of  God;  soilness,  and  needless  self-indulgence; 
laying  up  treasure  on  earth;  borrowing  without  a  probability  d 
paying,  or  taking  up  goods  without  a  probability  of  paying  for 
them. 

II,  "  Doing  good,  by  bein^  in  every  kind  merciful  after  their 
power,  as  they  had  opportunity ;  doing  good  of  every  possible  sort, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  all  men ;  to  their  bodies,  of  the  ability 
that  God  giveth,  by  giving  food  to  the  hungry,  by  clothing  the 
naked,  by  visiting  or  helping  them  that  are  sic^  or  in  prison;  to 
their  souls,  by  instructing,  reproving,  or  exhorting  all  they  had  any 
intercourse  with ;  trampling  under  foot  that  enthusiastic  doctrine 
of  devils,  that  we  are  not  to  do  good,  unless  our  hearts  be  free  to 
it ;  by  doing  good,  especially  to  them  that  are  of  the  household  of 
faith,  or  groaning  so  to  be;  employing  them  preferably  to  others; 
buying  one  of  another;  helping  each  other  in  business;  and  so 
much  the  more  because  the  world  will  love  its  own,  and  them  only; 
by  all  possible  diligence  and  frugality,  that  the  Gospel  might  not 
be  blamed ;  by  running  with  patience  the  race  that  was  set  before 
them ;  denying  themselves,  and  taking  up  their  cross  daily ;  sub- 
mitting to  bear  the  reproach  of  Christ;  tP  be  as  the  filth  and 
offscouring  of  the  world,  and  looking  that  men  should  say  all 
manner  of  evil  of  them  falsely,  for  the  Lord's  sakp.  They  were 
expected  also  to  attend  on  all  the  ordinances  of  God;  such  as 
public  worship;  the  ministry  of  the  Word,  either  read  or  ex- 
pounded; the  Lord's  supper;  family  and  private  prayer;  searching 
the  Scriptures ;  and  fasting,  or  abstinence." 

Mr.  Wesley  visited  Epworth,  from  whence  all  his  family 
had  gradually  removed  in  1742 ;  and  offered  to  assist  the 
resident  curate,  either  in  reading  prayers  or  preaching.    His 
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•services,  however,  were  declihed,  and  the  pulpit  refused  to 
him.  On  this  he*  caused  it  to  be  announcea,  tnat  he  should 
preach  in  the  churchyard ;  and  on  a  fine  Sunday  evening, 
at  six :  o'clock,  took  his  station  on  his  fadier's  tomb,  and 
''  found/^  as  he  tells  us,  ''  such  a  congregation  as  Epworth 
never  saw  before.'^  Six  succeeding  evenings  was  this  solemn 
scene  repeated  with  the  greatest  effect, 

'<  Let  none  think  his  labour  of  love  is  lost,"  says  he,  on  this 
occasion,  **  because  the  fruit  does  not  immediat^y  appear !  Near 
forty  years  did  my  father  labour  here,  but  he  saw  litue  fruit  of  all 
his  labour.  I  took  some  pains  am6ng  this  people  too;  and  my 
strength  also  seemed  spent  in  vain.  But  now  the  firuit  appeared. 
There  were  scarce  any  m  the  town  on  whom  either  my  father  or  I 
had  taken  any  pains  formerly,  but  the  seed  so  long  sown  now 
sprung  up,  brmgiug  forth  repentanqe  and  remission  of  sins^'^ 
[Vol.  ii.  p.  21.] 

Oreat  zeal  against  Methodism  was,  however,  generated 
here,  as  in  numerous  odier  places,  by  its  success.  The 
worthy  curate,  though  under  great  obligations  to  Mr. 
Wesley^S'  faniily,  in  a  state  of  beastly  intoxication,  according 
to  Mr.  Soutbey,  set  upon  him  with  abuse  and  violence,  in  the 

Eresenee  of  a  thousand  people;  and  when  some  persons,  who 
ad  come  from  the  neighoouring  towns  to  attend  upon  the 
new  preacher,  by  his  direction  waited  upon  Mr.  Romley,  to 
inform  him  that  they  meant  to  communicate  on  the  following 
Sunday,  he  said  to  them  in  reply,  ''  Tell  Mr<  Wesley  I  shaU 
not  give  him  the  sacrament,  for  he  is  not^^." 

Biit  the  scene  of  his  greatest  good  works,  the  collieries 
of  Staffordshire^  was  destined  to  try  his  courage  most. 
At  Wednesbuiy  a  small  society  had  been  formed,  with  the- 
approbation  ot  the  resident  clergyman;  until  some  of  the 
extravagances  of  the  people  disgusted  him,  and  he  became 
their  bitter  enemy,  it  hardly  seems  credible  at  this  more 
tolerant  period,  yet  was  it  the  fact,  that  the  mob  were  the 
rulers  of  ecclesiastfcal  affiiirs  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  were 
encouraged  by  magistrates  and  clergymen  to  molest  the 
persons  and  properties  of  the  Methodists,  between  three  and 
four  months.  This  reign  of  terror  was  only  dosed  by  Mr< 
Wesley  coming  hither  to  brave  its  violence.  He  preacbed  in 
the  heart  of  tne  town  at  mid'-day,  and  was  suffered  both, 
to  go  to  worship  and  to  return  from  it  unmolested.  At* 
night,  however,  the  house  in  which  he  lodged  was  beset  by 
an  immense  gang  of  desperadoes,  exclaiming,  ''  Bring  out 
the  minister^  we  will  have  the  minister  1 "    After  some  expos- 
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talation  with  tvro  or  three  of  the  leaders^,  who  were  sue* 
cessivel^r  won  to  be  his  advocates,  he  went  out  to 
them.  He  was  now  taken  to  Bentley  Hall^  about  two  mika 
distant,  where  the  magistrate  refused  to  interfere;  then 
to  Waisal,  where  a  new  mob  joining  his  ahnosi  repentant 
persecutors,  his  Ufe  was  for  some  hours  in  jeopardy.  One  villain 
struck  him  a  violent  blow  on  the  mouth;  another  dragged 
him  by  the  hair  out  of  a  door-way,  through  which  he  sought 
to  escape ;  others  struck  at  him  with  bludgeons ;  many  cried, 
'^  Knock  his  brains  out !  down  with  him !  kill  him  at  once ! 
crucify  the  dog — crucify  him!"  Possessing  his  self- 
command  throughout  this  abominable  scene,  he  at  last 
obtained  a  hearing:  "What  evil  have  I  done?"  said  he; 
"  which  of  all  of  you  have  I  injured  in  word  or  deed?"  aud 
again  he  won  over  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  rabble,  who 
privately  conducted  him  home. 

In  London,  the  magistrates  interfered  to  stop  the  rising 
spirit  of  persecution;  and  he  received  a  message  that 
they  had  orders  fi*om  above,  "  to  do  him  justice."  But 
in  the  country  his  followers  were,  in  numerous  instances,  as 
barbarously  used  as  he  had  been  at  Walsal ;  their  courage 
and  patience,  however,— worthy  of  any  cause, — bore  them 
through ;  and  tins  most  persecuted,  was  soon  the  most  grow- 
ing sect  of  modem  times. 

Its  founder  ever  retained  a  good-humoured  insenubili^ 
to  pcun,  and  even  to  neglect.  At  the  commencement  of  hui 
itineracy,  as  he  was  travelling  with  John  Nelson  from  com- 
mon to  common  in  Cornwall,  and  preaching  to  a  people  who 
heard  him  willingly,  but  seldom  or  never  proffered  }^iak  the 
sUghtest  hospitaUty,  he  one  day  stopped  his  horse  at  some 
brambles,  to  pick  the  fruit.  "  Brother  Nelson,"  said  he,  as 
he  did  so,  "  we  ought  to  be  thankful  that  there  are  plentjr  of 
blackberries;  for  this  is  the  best  country  I  ever  saw  for  getting 
a  stomach,  but  the  worst  I  ever  saw  for  getting  food.  I>o 
the  people  think  we  can  live  by  preaching?"  "  At  that  time," 
says  his  companion,  "  Mr.  Wesley  and  I  lay  on  the  floor; 
he  had  my  great  coat  for  his  pillow,  and  1  had  Buikitt's 
Notes  on  the  New  Testament  for  mine.  One  morning,  about 
4^ree  o'clock,  Mr.  Wesley  turned  over,  and  findii^  me 
a;walBe,  clapp^  me  on  the  side,  saying,  ^  Brother  Nelson,  let 
.  us  be  of  good  cheer,  I  have  one  whole  side  yet;  for  the  skin 
is  off  but  on  one  side.'" 

In  one  of  the  vast  amphitheatres  of  nature  whieii  oflen 
were  his  churches,  and  a  favourite,  picturesque  one  too,  at 
Chvenap,  in  Cornwall,  in  the  70th  year  of  hiftage^thia  modem 
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apoMle  pceaehed  to  an  auditory  coittputed  at  not  fewer  than 
32)000  pecBOiui,  aU  of  \rfaom  could  distinctly  hear  him. 

It  is  time^  however^  &at  we  plaeed  before  our  readers  a  fair 
view  of  the  doetrirml  and  other  peculiarities  of  this  branch 
of  Methodism.  The  chief  founder  was  a  prolific  author ; 
and  his  brother  embodied  most  of  the  doctrinal  sentiments  of 
the  sect  in  a  volume  of  superior  hymns  still  in  use  among  the 
Weskyan  Methodists.  From  these  and  other  sources  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  Mr.  Wesley  continued  to 

rch  the  tenets  of  the  necessitj^  of  a  new  birth,  justification 
faith,  and  a  conscious  conversion,  with  which  Mr. 
Whitfield  and  himself  alike  began  their  mission,  to  his  dying 
day.  In  point  of  time,  he  considered  no  one  of  these  before 
the  other ;  but  that  the'moment  we  are  justified  by  the  grace 
of  Qody  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  we 
are  bom  of  the  Spirit ;  and^this  is  a  change  of  the  inmost 
soul,  BO  that  of  sinners  we  become  saints.  '^  Sanctification," 
he  says,  ''  begins  at  the  same  instant,  and  thenceforward  we 
are  gradually  to  grow  up  in  Him  who  is  our  Head."  In  order 
of  thinking,  however,  as  it  is  called,  justification  precedes 
the  new  bu'th ;  the  one  being  the  tumia^  away  of  God'9 
wrath,  the  other  the  work  of  his  Spirit  on  the  heajpt. 
Sanctificatioa  bears  the  same  relation,  acscording  to  our 
divine,  to  the  new  birth,  as  growth  to  the  natural  biith* 
Of  assurance  of  our  salvation,  wh^h  has  also  been  stated 
to  be  a  doctrine  common  to  Calvinistic  and  Arminiaa 
Methodism,  Mr.  Wesley  says — 

'^  Some  are  fond  of  the  expression ;  I  am  not :  I  hardly  ever 
use  it.  But  I  will  simply  declare  (having  neither  leisure  nor  incli- 
nation to  draw  the  sword  of  controversy  concerning  it)  what  aie 
my  present  sentiments  with  regard  to  the  thing  which  is  usually 
meant  thereby.  I  believe  a  few,  but  very  few  Christians,  have  an 
assurance  from  God  of  everlasting  salvation :  and  that  it  the  thing 
which  the  apostle  terms  the  plerophory,  or  full  assurance  of  hope. 
I  believe  more  have  such  an  assurance  of  being  now  in  the  favour  of 
God,  as  excludes  all  doubt  and  fear:  and  this,  if  I  do  not  mistake, 
is  what  the  apostle  means  by  the  plerophory,  or  full  assurance  of 
faith.  I  believe  a  consciousness  of  being  in  the  favour  of  God — is 
the  common  privilege  of  Christians,  fearing  God,  and  working 
righteomsness.  Yet  I  do  not  affirm  there  are  no  exceptions  to  this 
general  rule."  [Vol.  ii,  p.  182.] 

But  there  was  one  doctrine  which  Mr.  Wesley  more  partis 
evkrly  and  emphatically  called  'Hhe  Methodist  testimony,^' 
that  of  Christian   perfection;  to  which  many  classes  of 
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religidUS  persons  objected  more  serioosly  than  any  otben 
Of  the  word  he  says,  "  It  is  scriptural;  therefore  neither  yoti 
nor  I  can,  in  conscience,  object  to  it,  unless  we  would  send 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  school,  and  teach  Him  to  speak  who  made 
the  tongue/^  The  thine  he  defined  to  be,  ^'  Such  a  degree 
of  the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  man — such  a  de^ee  ofthe 
love  of  justice,  truths  holiness,  and  purity,  as  will  remove 
from  the  heart  every  contrary  disposition  towards  CUkI  or 
man."  This  he  encouraged  his  preachers  to  inculci^  per- 
petually as  "  the  peculiar  doctrine  committed  to  their  trust,'* 
and  his  followers  to  look  Tor  hqurfy;  to  expect  it  eyery 
moment* 

We  have  seen  the  gradual  rise  of  the  Methodist  disd- 
pUne.  Sin6e  the  year  1744,  an  ecdesiastical  body,  known 
by  the  name  of  "  The  Conference/*  has  met  annually, 
either  in  London^  Bristol,  Leeds>  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
or  Sheffield^  to  superintend  the  entire  afiairs  of  the  society. 
It  consisted  at  first  but  of.  four  clergymen  of  the  Esta- 
blishment, four  lay  preachers,  and  the  Messrs.  Wesley; 
who  recorded  their  desire,  '^  that  all  things  might  be  con- 
ducted as  in  the  immediate  presence  of  God;  that  they 
might  meet  with  a  single  eye,  and  as  little  children  who  had 
every  tiiixkg  to  learn ;  that  every  point  which  was  proposed 
might  be  examined  to  the  foundatioii;  that  every  person 
might  speak  freely  whatever  was  in  his  heart  $•  wd  that 
every  question  wnich  might  arise  should  be  thoroughly 
debated  and  settled/'  The  intermediate  hours  of  the  puUic 
meeting  were  agreed  to  be  spent  either  in  visiting  the  sick, 
or  in  retirement.  In  speculative  things  each  member  was  to 
submit  to  the  majority  only  as  far  as  bis  judgment  shduM 
be  convinced ;  and  on  every practicalpoint as  mr as  he  tov^ 
without  woundiiig  his  conscience.  Farther  than  thiar^  it  W8& 
maintained,  a  Christian  could  not  submit  to  any  into,  or 
hun^ber  of  men  on  earth.  In  1784,  the  proprietorship  of 
all  the  chapels  was  vested  in  the  Conference ;  out  of  190 
preachers  in  connexion^  one  hundred  were  taken  to  form 
the  body^  and  it  was  legally  stipulated,  that  less  than  forty 
should  never  be  considered  capaole  of  acting. 

To  the  Conference  the  minutes  of  eveiy  circuit  were 
directed  to  be  forwarded^  This  was  generally  con»dered  to 
embrace  a  tract  of  country  from  twelve  to  twenty  miles  in 
compass,  containing  the  stations  of  two,  three,  or  more 
preachers,  according  to  circumstances ;  one  of  whom  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  to  Mr.  Wesley,  with  power  to  expel  and 
admit  members,  form  annual  lists  ofthe  society,  hold  quarterly 
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meetings  with  ev^ry  dass  in  the  circuit>  and  superintend  all 
the  meetings  and  general  affairs  of  the  community.  The 
preachers,  at  first  called  Helpers,  were  originally  admitted  on 
probation  for  a  year;  during  which  they  were  to  preach  at  least 
once  before  Mr.  Wesley,  and  on  being  approved,  were  called 
to  their  work  by  the  Conference.  Some  at  first  continued  to ' 
follow  the  trades  to  which  they  were  accustomed ;  but  this, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  local  preachers>  was  soon  forbidden. 
A  preacher,  on  being  admitted  into  full  connexion,  was 
required  to  subscribe  annually  to  a  preacher's  fund :  if  he 
withdrew  fi-om  the  society,  the  entire  amount  of  his  subscript 
tions  was  returned ;  if  be  became  disabled,  it  ensured  him 
an  annuity  of  not  less  than  ten  pound$,  and  on  his  death 
a  sum  not  exceeding  £40.  was  paid  to  his  widow.  The  local 
preachers,  the  lowest  order  of  the  Methodist  ministry^  were  in 
some  cases  the  probationers  for  a  higher  rank,  and  in  others^ 
persons  in  business  who  devoted  onfy  their  Sabbath-days  to 
public  labour.  The  preachers  of  the  circuit  were  to  approve 
of  them  before  they  could  exercise  their  labours,  and  the 
assistant  in  all  cases  to  appoint  their  station. 

The  people  were  divided  into  classes  and  bands*  The  class 
leader,  on  the  system  being  fully  organized,  was  directed  to 
keep  a  written  account  of  the  spiritual  state  of  his  class  (of 
about  ten  or  twelve  persons),  which  should  be  produced  weekly 
to  the  preachers.  He  was  appointed  by  the  assistant.  Every 
quarter  the  leader  was  to  issue  a  printed  class-ticket,  contain- 
ing a  text  of  Scripture,  and  a  letter  of  the  alphabet,  for  which 
the  members  paid  one  shilling ;  .and  this  was  considered 
a  badge  of  regular  membership.  The  ticket  was  to  be 
renewed  every  quarter,  and  the  letter  changed.  The  classes 
were  subdivided  into  bands ;  in  which  the  men  and  the  women, 
the  married  and  the  single,  met  separately,  and  engaged  to 
ask  each  other  as  many  and  as  searching  questions  as  may  be, 
concerning  their  state,  sins,  and  temptations.  A  select  band 
or  society  was  also  instituted,  of  persons  who  were  described 
$LS  "  earnestly  athirst  for  the  full  image  of  God,  and  who  con- 
thiually  walked  in  the  light  of  God."  "  My  desire,"  says  Mr. 
Wesley,  on  this  part  of  his  institutions^  '*  was  to  have  a  select 
company  to  whom  I  might  unbosom  myself  on  all  occasions 
without  reserve,  and  whom  I  could  propose  to  all  their 
brethren  as  patterns  of  love,  of.  holiness,  and  of  all  good 
works."  Watch-nights  and  love-feasts  were  also  appointed 
to  ;be,  held  once  a  month :  the  former  as  solemn  seasons 
of  prayer  and  exhortation ;  the  latter  to  commemorate  their 
unity  and  happiness,  by  taking   '^  a  little  plain  cake  and 
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water"  together.  The  preachers  were  always  directed  to 
preside  at  these  meetings,  which  were  generally  confined 
to  the  members  of  the  society. 

The/oca&'za^ion  of  Methodism  was  well  provided  for  by  these 
institutions.  In  England  it  advanced  northward  at  an  early 
period  of  its  career,  by  the  exertions  of  John  Nelson's  singular 
talents.  Mr.  Wedey^s  own  loco-motive  Ufe  was  spent  ahnost 
entirely  in  his  native  country ;  and  when  he  first  went  into  Scot- 
landy  in  1761,  he  seems  to  have  taken  the  unusual  resolve  of 
seeing  and  hearing,  and  saying  nothing:  but  our  northern 
neighbours  had  received  Mr.  Wnitfield  ten  years  before  with 
considerable  courtesy;  and  although  the  Seceders  were  occa- 
sionall]^  against  him,  Wesley  was  mvited  into  the  kirk,  and 
heard  in  Scotland  with  considerable  attention.  For  some 
years,  however,  he  had  established  but  two  societies  north 
of  the  Tweed.  Mr.  Southey  has  rightly  observed,  that 
Methodifion  was  but  little  wanted  in  Scotland,  as  compared 
with  England ;  and  that  the  founder  of  its  Arminian  branch 
teems  to  have  possessed  a  strange  aversion  to  the  Scotch 
character.  In  Wales  he  had  both  more  ignorance  and  more 
warmth  to  work  upon.  He  speaks  of  a  great  desire  for  the 
Gospel  being  there  united  with  as  much  ignorance  of  it,  in 
nine-tenths  of  the  people,  as  is  found  in  a  Creek  or  Cherokee 
Indian,  and  greatly  lamented  his  own  ignorance  of  the  Welch 
language,  which  at  first  retarded  his  progress :  but  some  few 
of  the  clergy  patronized  his  caude,  and  the  people  testified 
their  ardour  bjr  the  exhibition  of  a  new  species  of  enthu- 
siasm, under  his  sermons.  On  the  preaching  being  con- 
cluded, any  one  of  the  people  was  suffered  to  give  out 
a  stanza  or  two  of  a  hymn,  which  was  sung  over  and  over 
s^ain  to  the  extent  of  thirty  or  forty  times,  and  until  the 
congregation  at  large  became  agitated  by  passion,  and  finished 
tiie  service  by  leapmg  up  and  down  in  the  most  frantic  man- 
ner for  hours,  as  is  still  the  common  practice  of  a  Welch 
sect,  hence  called  Jumpers.  His  societies  in  Wales 
amounted,  however,  at  the  period  of  hia  death,  to  but  two 
or  three. 

Ireland,  for  whose  degraded  and  abandoned  moral  state 
Methodism  would  seem  to  have  promised  a  very  ^u^ble 
specific,  was  first  visited  by  Wesley,  with  considerable  {NT^u- 
dices  in  its  favour,  in  1747.  Mobs  and  nicknames  followed 
him  at  first,  as  in  England ;  and  a  magistrate  at  Cork  publicly 
encouraged  the  rioters  against  the  swaddlers  (as  the 
Methodists  were  called),  because,  though  the  Papists  were 
^  to  be  tolerated,  they  were  not.*'    Depositions  ^o  the  most 
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violent  outrages  were  utterly  rejected  by  the  grand  jtiry,  who 
actually  preferred  bills  against  Charles  Wesley,  and  nine  of  his 
Methodist  brethren,  as  common  disturbers  of  the  peace;  and 
prayed  that  they  might  be  transported  !  A  like.persecuting 
spirit  was  exemplified  in  various  places  by  the  Catholics ; 
a  spirit  whose  violence  was  not  decreased  when  Thomas 
Walsh,  a  Roman  Catholic  schoolmaster,  in  the  county  of 
Limerick,  became  a  convert  to  Methodism,  long  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  and  successful  of  its.  public 
teachers,  though  he  died  a  martyr  to  his  exertion  before 
he  was  quite  thirty  years  of  age,  Mr.  Wesley  lived,  however, 
to  say  of  Ireland,  ^'  The  scandal  of  the  cross  is  ceased ;  and 
all  the  kingdom,  poor  and  rich,  Papist  and  Protestant,  behave 
with  courtesy,  nay,  and  seeming  good  will/' 

Arminian  Methodism  was  first  preached  in  America  by 
an  Irishman,  Philip  Embuiy,  of  New  York,  who  formed  a 
regular  society  there  in  17o8k  At  Philadelphia,  a  Captain 
Webb  shortly  afterwards  formed  another;  and  application  for 
preachers  was  made  about  the  same  time  to  Conference  firom 
Charlestown.  In  1771,  the  success  of  two  of  his  preachers 
in  America  made  Mr.  Wesley  hesitate  whether  it  was  not  his 
duty  to  follow  them ;  and  two  years  afterwards  we  find  a 
Philadelphia  Conference  enrolling  near  a  thousand  members 
in  its  different  societies.  But  the  success  of  the  cause  was 
greatly  retarded  by  the  rupture  between  the  colonies  apd  the 
mother  country,  and  by  the  exertions  and  writings  of  its 
great  champion  in  favour  of  the  latter. 

The  EngUsh  itinerants  were  for  awhile  wholly  silenced,  and 
their  lives  endangered ;  but  two  or  three  native  preachers 
persevered;  and  in  1777  they  had  40  preachers,  and  7000' 
members  in  class. 

At  the  period  of  the  peace  in  1783,  a  curious  question 
was  referred  to  Mr.  Wesley — the  possibiUty  of  providing  an' 
episcopal  church,  or  rather  of  episcopizing  Methodism,  in 
America?  His  steps  in  this  affair,  he  tells  us,  were  regulated 
by  a  conviction  he  had  long  entertained,  that  bishops  and 
presbyters  were  of  the  same  order ;  and  by  the  practical 
consideration,  that  as  his  American  brethren  were  now 
<'  totally  disentangled  both  from  the  state  and  t}ie  English 
hierarchy,"  they  were  at  full  liberty  to  follow  the  Scriptures 
and  the  primitive  church.  Somewhat  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples thus  avowed,  he  summoned  Dr.  Coke  and-Mr.Creighton, 
iwo  episcopally  ordained  clergymen,  to  meet  him  at  Bristol ; 
and  there  himself  ordained  the  former  superintendent,  and 
Richard  Whatcoat  and  Thomas  Vasey  presbyters,  of  the 
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American  provinces^  furnishing  them  with  credentials  very 
episcopally^  and  even  archiepiscopally  written. 

In  1789  (two  years  prior  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Wesley),  he 
numbered  43,265  followers  in  America.  Our  West  India 
Islands,  through  the  occasional  visits  of  Dr.  Coke  and  his 
fellow-labourers,  had  fourteen  preachers  stationed  in  them 
at  the  same  period,  and  about  6000  Methodists  in  society. 

Both  the  brothers  .resolved  in  .  middle  life  to  marry, 
althou^  John  had  pubUcly  advocated  the  remaining  single 
for  the  kingdom  of  neaven's  sake.  This  he  always  thought 
the  gift  of  but  a  few ;  happy  had  it  been  for  himself  had 
he  .contentedly  remained  amongst  the  number.  The  object 
of  his  choice  was  a  widow  lady  of  independent  fortune, 
which  he  insisted  should  be  wholly  settled  on  herself, 
while  on  his  part  it  was  stipulated,  that  he  should  not  preach 
one  sermon,  nor  travel  one  mile  less,  on  account  of  his  new 
engagement.  Charles  had  more  rational  views,  it  would 
seem;  as,  while  his  brother's  marriage  was  the  source  of 
perpetual  disquietude  to  him,  and  concluded  in  a  separation, 
ne  settled  himself  in  the  comforts  and  duties  of  domestic 
life. 

The  Rev.  J.  Berridge,  of  Everton,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hickes,  of  Wrestlingworm,  were  clergvmen  of  the  church,  and  , 

resident  vicars  of  those  parishes,  who  became,  on  a  small 
scale,  coadjutors  with  Mr.  Wesley  at  this  period.  Four 
thousand  individuals  are  said  to  have  been  converted  under 
their  ministry  in  the  course  of  twelve  months;  and  no  part  of 
the  history  of  Methodism  abounds  with  more  extraordinary 
details.  *  The  first  of  these  gentlemen  fairly  preached  himself 
out  of  his  own  church,  which  would  contiun  but  a  small  part 
of  his  hearers,  and  travelled  round  the  coiyitry,  preacning  \ 

sometimes  in  churches^  and  sometimes  in  fields^  to  the  great  i 

annoyance  of  his  more  regular  and  canonical  brethren.    Mr.  | 

Bemdse  finally  joined  the  Calvinists. 

At  subout  the.same  time  two  mitred  opponents  entered  the 
field  against  Methodism;  Bishop  Lavington,  in  his  "  Enthu- 
siasm of  Methodists  wd  Papists  compared,"  and  Bishop 
Warburton,  in  his  "  Doctrine  of  Grace  ;"  to  both  of  whom 
Wesley  replied ; — approaching  more  nearly,  in  his  answer  to 
the  latter,  to  a  direct  assertion  of  miraculous  agency  attending 
the  preaching  of  t&e  Methodists^  than  in  any  other  part 
of  his  works. 

Mr.  Charles  Wedey  ^fter  several  years  of  <|uiet  services  at 
the  Foundry,  lived  to  officiate  for  a  short  time  at  the  City 
Road  Chapel;  where  he  excited  some  jealQusy  by  supplanting 
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,the  itinerant  preadiers.  He  seems  to  have  disapproved  of 
the  separation  from  the  Churchy  which  he  pterceived  to  increase 
with  his  brother's  success ;  and  writes  to  him,  to  conrince  the 
lay  preaiihers,  af^  says  he,  "you  can^*'  that  they  want  a 
cl^^man  over: them  to  keep  them  and  the  flock  together. 
Agsunst  the  band  meetings,  or  subdivisions  of  the  classes,  he 
protected  with  ^eat  ardour.  Having  served  his  generation^ 
in  no  ordinary  degree,  this  worthy  cler^man  descended 
calmly  into  the  tomb^  in  the  80th  jrear  of  his  age,  and  was,  at 
his  own  particular  request,  buried  in  the  consecrated  earth  of 
Mary-le«oone  churchyard,  his  pall  being  supported  by  eight 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England. 

His  brother  John  was  in  many  respects  one  of  the  mo3t 
remarkable  old  men  that  ever  fell  under  the  mortal  stroke. 
On  entering  his  seventy-second  year,  he  states,  that  he  found 
his  nerves  firmer  than  when  he  was  at  forty,  and  his 
'Strength  not  less.  *^The  grand  cause/'  says  he  devoutly,  *'  is 
the  good  pleasure  of  God ;  the  chief  rneans  are,  my  constantly 
rising  at  four  for  about  fifty  years ;  my  generally  preaching  at 
.five  in  the  morning  (one  of  the  most  healthy  exercises  in  th6 
.world ;)  my  never  travelling  less  than  4500  miles  a  year."  To 
these  means  he  adds,  at  another  time,  ''  the  ability,  if  ever 
I  want,  to  sleep  immediately;  the  never  losing  a  night's 
sleep  in  my  life ;  two  violent  fevers  and  deep  consumptions ; 
these,  it  is  true,  were  rough  medicines,  but  they  were  of 
admirable  service,  causing  my  flesh  to  come  again  as  the  flesh 
of  a  little  child.  May  I  add,  lastly,  evenness  of  temper?  I 
feel  and  grieve,  but,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  I/re^  at  nothing ! " 
His  seventy-eighth  year,"  he  says,  found  him  "just  the  same 
as  when  he  entered  his  twenty-^eighth."  On  his  eighty-sixth 
birth-day  he  first  acknowledged,  "I  now  find  I  grow  old. 
My  sight  is  decayed ;  so  that  I  cannot  read  a  small  print, 
unless  in  a  strong  light.  My  strength  is  decayed ;  so  that  I 
walk  much  slower  than  I  did  some  years  since.  My  memory 
of  names,  whether  of  persons  or  places,  is  decayed,  till  I  stop  a 
little  to  recollect  them."  On  the  17th  of  February,  1791,  he 
caught  cold,  on  returning  from  the  public  services  at  Lambeth ; 
but  would  not  be  deterred  from  preaching  on  the  following 
Wednesday,  after  which  he  went  into  a  sort  of  lethargic  decay, 
until  the  end  of  the  month,  and  died,  at  his  house  in  the  City 
Road,  on  the  2d  of  March,  in  the  88th  year  of  his  age.  At 
the  period  of  his  death  his  societies  in  England  and  Wales 
included  76,968  members,  and  313  preachers;  and  in  the 
United  States,  57,261  members,  and  198  preachers. 

Since    the    death    of    their    respective    founders,    both 
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branches  of  Methodism  have  undergone  considerable  changeil. 
These  we  had  intended  briefly  to  notice  in  the  present  article ; 
but  as  they  are  not  strictly  connected  with  Mr.  Southey^s 
work^  and  our  observations  have  already  extended  to  an 
unusual  length,  we  must  defer  to  another  opportunity,  and 
shall  probably  introduce  .into  a  di£Perent  department  of  our 
joumsdy  what  we  had  intended  to  say  upon  this  subiect. 

On  tiie  whole,  of  the  two  leading  systems  of  Methodism,  as 
they  were  left  by  their  founders,  our  readers  will  judge 
according  to  their  own  habits  and  connexions;  and  many 
will  attaoi  a  degree  of  importance  to  the  doctrines  in  contro- 
versy between  them,  with  which  no  other  part  of  either 
8}rstem,  no  better  or  worse  modification  of  church  discipline, 
will  be  thought  to  compare.  Others  wiU  hail  that  which 
is  at  once  common  to  both  systems,  and  ever  suited  to  the 
wants  of  a  fallen  creature—^  testimony  to  the  necessity  of 
a  change  of  heart  in  all  men-^B»  a  light  from  heaven !  The 
existing  state  of  religious  partie^  in  England,  at  the  period  of 
the  dawn  of  Methodism,  will  render  t£s,  we  should  be  dis- 
posed to  contend,  the  redeeming  point  of  its  early  history. 
This,  at  least,  was  plainly  preached  throughout  the  land. 
Did  it  awake  a  thousand  jealousies  and  evil  passions,  because 
it  disturbed  the  profane  m  their  works  of  darkness,  and  the 
pious  in  their  dreams  ?  Did  it  break  through  clouds,  and 
call  up  clouds  of  error  and  enthusiasm,  on  its  first  appear- 
ance ?  Still  it  was  the  hght  of  life.  Angels  minister  the  law 
no  more.  Every  great  moral  reformation  of  mankind,  since 
visions  and  prophecy*  have  ceased,  seems  destined,  by  its 
innovations,  its  irregularities — and  by  some  one  capital  feature 
of  Divine  wisdom  and  simplicity  pervading  it— at  once  to 
attest  its  almighty  Author,  and  that  he  employs  but  human 
agents  in  its  accomplishment — ^but  ordinary  human  agents, 
as  compared  with  the  primitive  teachers  of  Christianity*. 
The  reformation  of  Protestant  Europe  in  the  fifteenth,  and  of 
England  from  semi-popery  and  infidelity  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  both  proceeded  in  this  way.  The  one  proclaimed  its 
justification  by  faith,  as  the  articulus  stantis  vel  cadentis 
ecclesia  ;  the  other  our  Saviour's  own  introductory  message— 
"  Ye  must  be  bom  again ;"  and  each  had  its  qualifying" 
mixture  of  human  imperfection  and  real  fanaticism  about  it; 
The  reformers  could  persecute,  and  the  Methodist  leaders 
throw  their  hearers  into  convulsions,  and  take  pleasure  in  the 
success  of  their  measures.     We  need  not  inquire  which  was 

♦  See  the  J)€autifiil  imagery  of  Ae  Apocalypse,  chap,  xxi,  14—16. 
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the  greater  error.  Are  neither  Whitfield  nor  Wesley  entitled 
to  be  placed  on  an  exact  level  with  Martin  Luther  in  history  ? 
Had  they  less  general  steadiness  of  character,  less  compre- 
hension of  mind,  less  caution?  We.  must  think  so.  .  But 
they  were  noble  spirits,  with  all  their  human  frailties.  John 
Wesley  would  have  done  more  for  the  highest  interests  of 
man,  without  the  assistance  of  a  Martin  Luther,  than  Philip 
Melancthon ;  and  with  a  Knox,  a  Zwingle,  or  a  Bucer,  th^ 
Methodist  leaders  may  be  honourably  compared.  The  great 
peculiarities  of  the  Christian  faith,  which  they  kept  always  in 
view,  were  singularly  like  the  cardinal  points  of  Luther's  doc- 
trine and  early  efforts.  ''  He  pointed  out  the  distinction 
between  the  lawandthegospel,"  says  Melancthon*;  "herefuted 
the  Pharisaical  error,  at  that  time  inculcated  both  in  the 
schools  and  in  the  pulpit,  that  men  may  merit  remission 
of  sins  by  their  own  works,. and  become  righteous  before 
God.  Thus  he  directed  the  minds  of  men  to  Jesus  Christ; 
and,  like  John  the  Baptist,  pointed  to  the  Lamb  of  God  who 
taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world/'  Could  any  language 
more  aptly  describe  the  state  of  religion  in  England  at  the 
period  of  which  we  are  writing,  and  especially  in  that  church 
m  which  the  champions  of  Methodism  arpse  ?  Some  of  the 
most  popular  sermons  of  the  day,  those  of  Atterbury, 
taught,  "  That  the  virtue  of  charity  [i.  e.  alms-giving,  or  at 
most  a  truly  benevolent  disposition]  is  of  so  great  a  price  in 
the  sight  of  God,  that  those  persons  who  possess  and  exercise 
it,  in  any  eminent  manner,  are  peculiarly  entitled  to  the  Divine 
favour  and  pardon,  with  regard  to  numberless  slips  and  failing 
in  their  duly,  which  they  may  be  otherwise  guilty  of:  this 
great  Christian  perfection,  of  which  they  are  masters,  shall 
make  many  little  imperfecticms  to  be  overlooked  and  covered; 
it  shall  cover  the  muUUude  of  sins!*  What  Melancthon  pror 
ceeds  to  say  of  Luther  might  be  almost  transcribed,  word  for ' 
word,  into  the  history  of  either  of  these  great  Methodists. 
**  This  revival  of  important  truths  procured  him  a  very  exten- 
sive authority,  especially  as  his  conduoJL  corresponded  with  his 
instructions,  and  they  proceeded  not  merely  from  the  lip,  but 
from  the  heart.  This  purity  of  life  produced  a  great  effect 
upon  the  minds  ^  of  his  hearers,  and  the  old  proverb  was 
verified,  XxeJbv,  m  bittbiv,  Kupia  ra  mv  «%«  mo'riv  to  Ti^of,  "  Piety 
makes  the  speech  persuasive."  Wherefore  many  worthy  men, 
influenced  by  the  excellence  of  his  doctrine  and  the  sanctily 
of  his  character,  were  afterwards  induced  to  comply  with 

*  Pre&ce  to  Lather'«  Works,  vDl.  ii. 
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some, of  the  changes  which  he  introduced  in  certain  esta^ 
blished  ceremonies.  Not  that  Luther  at  that  time  meditated 
an  innovation  upon  the  customary  observances^  or  broached 
any  alarming  opinions;  but  he  was  illustrating  more  and  more 
the  doctrines  so  essential  to  all,  of  repentance,  the  remission  of 
siftSy  faith,  and  salvation  by  the  cross  of  Christ,'^ 

From  the  men,  perhaps^  we  are  at  least  sufficiently 
removed,  those  of  us  especially  who  have  no  personal  con- 
nexions with  either  of  their  systems^  to  estimate  their  relative 
characters  witli  fairness.  If  some  of  the  traits  on  one 
side  of  the  picture  (that  which  Mr.  Southey  could  wil- 
lingly cast  into  shade)  be  not  thus  perpetuated,  their  fast- 
V  fading  colours  seem  to  threaten  their  being  for  ever  lost. 
Wesley,  with  the  exception  of  his  creduUty,  was  the 
greater  man;  Whitfield  the  more  consistent  Christian. 
The  one  boldly  and  most  disinterestedly  thought  and  acted 
for  himself  all  his  days,  and  discovered  talents  for  legis- 
lation and  for  government  that  would  have  raised  him  to 
eminence  in  any  profession  and  in  any  country;  but  he 
began  to  teach  Christianity  according  to  his  own  settled  and 
final  convictions  on  the  sumect,  and  to  reprove  the  want  of -it 
in  other  teachers,  long  bewre  he  was  himself  estabUshed  in 
its  elements-*-before  he  was  a  Christian.  The  other,  of  no 
extraordinary  powers  of  mind,  first  learned  to  apply  to  his 
own  heart  all  tliat  ever  he  contended  for  as  the  vital  doc- 
trines of  the  faith-f-was  convinced  and  converted  to  them 
in  the  way  in  which  he  preached  conversion  —  and  then 
he  taught  them.  Wesley  was  the  greater  divine  and  more 
accomplished  scholar;  better  learned  in  his  Aristotle,  in 
biblical  criticism,  and  in  all  that  invaluable  class  of  books 
which  the  Christian  minister  may  and  ought  to  read  around 
his  bible :  perhaps  he  was  equally  weU  acquainted  with  his 
rival  with ^ the  letter  of  th^  Scriptures  themselves;  but 
Whitfield  was   the   greater    and   more    efficient  Christian 

Ereacher ;  if  not  more  at  home  in  the  bible,  he  was  less  from 
ome  with  regard  to  it;  he  had  to  depend  more  on  ^^  the  bible, 
and  the  bible  only."  Witness  the  clear,  convincing,  but  unim- 
passioned  addresses,  the  guarded  syllogisms,  and  original 
phraseology  of  the  'one ;  and  the  prominence  of  Scripture 
phraseology,  the  paucity  of  almost  all  other  peculiarities  of 
style,  but,  above  all,  the  yet  extant  recollections  of  the 
pawner  of  the  other,  wKen  he  would 

**  Point  the  word  of  promise  at  the  heart." 

What  is  the  marvel  of  the  entire  comparison  in  our  view  is, 
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thalt  the  more  logical  was  the  mor^  credulous  man,  while  the 
orator  who  most  addressed  the  feelings  was  least  deluded  by 
them. 

We  should  not  omit  to  notice,  that  a  brother  bard  of  Mr. 
Southey,  who  better  understood  the  characters  of  thesfe 
great  men,  Cowper,  has  devoted  two  exquisite  passages  of 
his  poems  to  the  delineation  of  them  *. 

Mr.  Southey  is  evidently  partial  to  Wesley :  — he  admires, 
but  he  neither  loves  nor  venerates  him;  he  reminds  us  of 
Erasmus's  good  opinion  of  Luther.  "  God  had  sent  him  to 
reform  mankind,"  he  owned,  *'  and  the  man's  sentiments  were 
true ;  but  his  course  was  invidions,  because  he  at  once  attacks 
the  beUies  of  the  monks  and  the  diadem  of  the  Pope.  It 
grieved  him  that  a  man  of  his  Jine  parts  should  be  rendered 
desperate  by  the  mad  cries  and  bellowings  of  the  monks.'* . 
The  poet  laureat  may  not  thank  us  for  the  compliment ;  but 
we  see  very  much  of  his  temper  respecting  Mr.  Wesley,  as  a 
.whole,  in  the  epistles  of  Erasmus  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
.and  others,  respecting  Luther.  What  said  the  reformer  to 
all  this  ?  Just  what  a  sensible  Methodist  might  say  to  our 
'biographer.  "  I  shall  not  complain  of  you  for  having  behaved 
yourself  as  a  man  estranged  from  us,  to  keep  fair  with  the 
•rapists,  our  enemies.  Nor  was  I  much  offended,  that  in  your 
.printed  books,  to  gain  their  favour,  or  to  soften  their  rage, 
you  have  censured  us  with  too  much  acrimony.  We  saw  that 
the  Lord  had  not  conferred  upon  you  the  discernment,  the 
courage,  and  the  resolution  to  join  with  us— and  therefore  we 
dare  not  exact  from  you  that  which  surpasses  your  strength 
and  capacity.  We  even  bear  with  your  weakness,  and 
honour  that  portion  of  the  gift  of  God  which  is  in  youf.'^ 

For  Mr.  Whitfield,  Mr.  Southey  has  not  even  the  cold  and 
inconsistent  admiration  he  expresses  towards  Wesley;  and 
from  Calvinism  he  is  bigotedly  averse.  Haviu^  quoted  from 
'Mr.  Wesley  what  he  c3ls  the  sum  of  all  that  Zanchius  and 
Toplady  had  said  bn  predestination^  our  impartial  biographer 
adds-^ 

"  ms  is  (he  doctrine  of  Calvintsfiif  for  which  Diabolism  would  htn 
a  better  name;  and  in  the  wor^t  and  bloodiest  idolatry  that 
ever  defiled  the  earthy  there  is  nothing  so  horrid,  so  monstrous^  so  impious 
as  this:'  [Vol.  i.  p.  371.] 

And  this  is  "neither  extenuating  nor  exaggerating  any 
filing ;''  this  is  Mr.  Southey's  "  accuracy'*  in  reporting  on  a 
controverted  subject;  Mr.  Southey's  ^^  sense  of  duty !!"    We 

*  See  the  character  of  Leuconoraus  in  his  poem  of  ^'  Hope.*' 
t  Luther's  Letter  to  Erasmus,  in  1524. 
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lift  up  both  our  bands,  with  Whitfield  and  with  Bishop 
Horsley*",  to  protest  against  the  revival  of  such  phraseology 
in  religious  controversies.  Who  can  reason  with  it?  What 
obscurity  in  the  subject  does  it  ever  help  to  clear  up,  or 
whose  understanding  ?  Whom  does  it  prepare  to  abandon 
error?  What  heart  to  revive  truth  or  improve  it?  When 
our  author  shall  be  prepared  to  answer  these  questions,  we 
shall  not  be  afraid  to  break  a  lance  with  him  in  defence  of 
Calvinism. 

Mr.  Southey  is  not  equal  to  the  task  of  becoming  the 
historian  of  Methodism.  He  has  neither  eyes  nor  ears  for 
the  moral  phenomena  involved  in  it,  but  as  matters  of  human 
policy  and  present  national  good.  Hence  he  sees  in  it 
stranger  portents  than  ever  Shakspeare  described  : — ^now  he 
courts  it,  now  he  fears  it ; — now  he  believes  all  the  ghostly 
knockings  that  were  heard  in  the  parsonage  of  the  elder 
Wesley  to  be  supernatural — anon  he  discards  the  agency  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  in  renewing  our  nature,  and  '^  will  not 
believe  it,  though  one  rose  from  the  dead.^'  Hence  he  sees 
those  opposite  moral  and  physical  qualities  in  Methodism, 
that  no  other  man  ever  saw  at  work  together — "  high  fever'' 
and  close  *'  ambition ;''  "  austere  notions,''  and  the  love  of 
"  cordials ;"  **  a  dangerous  doctrine,"  which  yet  opened  "  the 
living  spring  of  piety"  in  the  heart :  and  hence  Methodism, 
strange  to  say,  is  sometimes  '^a  dangerous  disease,"  and 
sometimes  *'  intolerable  physic."  Mr.  Southey  is  ^uite  clear, 
that  when  Methodism,  m  London,  had  reached  its  highest 
point  of  extravagance,  it  produced  upon  '^  susceptible  sub- 
jects" a  bodily  disease,  "  peculiar  and  infectious :"  he  pro- 
nounces with  all  the  gravity  of  a  physician  upon  the  pathology 
of  this  malady,  and  prescribes  for  it  with  all  the  confidence  of 
an  empiric. 

These  voluiQes  altogether  form  a  sort  of  gallery  of  portraits 
and  caricatures  of  Methodism,  grotesquely  arranged ;  and  die 
latter  largely  predominating.  Their  merits  are  bright,  ^ood 
colouring,  and  excellent  frames.  The  artist  confessed^ 
works  from  other  paintings,  and  never  from  the  life.  We 
should  fear,  indeed,  that  he  would  tremble  too  much  for 

*  **  If  ever  you  should  be  provoked,*'  says  the  bishop  in  his  last  chai^ge  to 
the  clergy  of  St.  Asaph,  '^  to  take  a  part  in  these  disputes,  of  all  thmgs  I 
entreat  you  to  avoid,  what  is  uovv  become  very  common,  acrimonious  ahnm 
of  Calvinism  and  of  Calvin.  At  least  take  special  care,  before  you  aim  your 
shaft  at  Calvinism,  that  you  know  what  is  Calvinism,  and  what  is  not;  les^, 
when  you  mean  to  fall  foul  of  Calvinism,  vou  should  unwarily  attack  some- 
thing mure  sacred,  and  of  a  higher  origin  1 ' 
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business  ^before  a  real  Wesley;  and  even  under  a  Whitfield, 
be  possibly  inclined  to  pray  rather  than  to  paint.  Yet  some 
characteristic  features  are  always  retained ;  and  he  rarely  sins 
malignantly  either  against  truth  or  taste.  In  circles  where 
a  living  Methodist  would  be  thought  to  spread  the^conta* 
gion  of  which  Mr.  Southey  speaks,  the,  work  will  give  some 
notion  of  the  capabiUties  and  possible  influences  of  such  an 
unhappy  being; — to  intelligent  religious  men,  it  will  com^ 
municate  no  informatiouj  and  little  pleasure. 

[The  unexpected  delay  which  has  occjarred  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  second  volume  of  Dr.  Smith's  Scripture  Testi- 
mony to  the  Messiah,  prevents  our  noticing  that  work  until 
our  next  Number,  a?  we  were  upwilling  to  separate  the  two 
volumes,  and  hope  by  that  time  to  be  able  to  give  a  review 
of  both.] 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE  AND 
INTELLIGENCE. 


When  we  announced,  in  our  Prospectus,  that  our  conneic-' 
ions  in  America  led  us  very  confidently  to  expect  important 
assistance  from  that  interesting  quarter  of  the  globe,  we  felt 
persuaded  that  our  trans-atlantic  fiiends  could  abundantly 
enable  us  to  redeem  the  pledge  we  had  given  to  the  British 
public^  of  making  them  better  and  more  accurately  acquainted 
with  the  history — ^the  legislature— the  literature — ^the  manner^ 
—the  actual  condition,  moral  and  religious,  of  that  great 
branch  of  the  same  common  family  which  peoples  a  large 
portion  of  another  hemisphere,  than  mutual  prejudices,  and 
the  want  of  a  common  channel  of  information,  had  hitherto 
permitted  them  to  become.  It  is,  therefore,  with  unfeigned 
satisfaction  we  acknowledge,  that  our  most  sanguine  expeo- 
tations  have  been  more  than  gratified,  by  the  promptitude 
and  liberality  with  which  our  correspondents  there  have 
supplied  us  with  intelligence,  with  which  we  could  easily  and 
advantageously  fill  a  far  larger  space  of  our  journal  than  we 
can  allot  to  it,  though  we  have  considerably  extended  the 
original  limits  of  this  department  of  our  work. 

Whilst  we  carefully  suppress  every  thing  that  is  personal 
or  complimentary  in^  their  communications,  we  should  be 
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doing  injustice  to  the  warmth  with  which  some  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  literary  characters  and  philanthropists  of 
America,  laymen  as  well  as  clergymen,  have  hailed  thfe 
appearance  of  a  publication,  one  of  whose  avowed  objects  is 
the  furtherance  of  a  good  understatiding  between  the  two 
countries,  did  we  not  give  one  extract,  by  way  of  a  specimen, 
from  the  letters  we  have  received  in  commendation  of  our 
design :  — 

"  I  read  your  prospectus  of  *  The  Investigator,'"  says  a  clergy- 
man of  Boston,  whose  name  would  do  honour  to  any  journal, 
"  with  deep  interest,  and  have  since  read  it  to  several  literary 
men.  It  is  most  gratifying  to  us  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  to 
learn  that  such  a  work  is  to*  commence  among  you,  on  two 
accounts.'' 

The  first  we  pass  over,  for  a  reason  above  stated;  the 
second  is — 

'<  We  have  also  full  assurance,  an  assurance  most  gratifying  to 
our  national  feelings,  that  justice  will  be  done  to  the  learning  and 
piety  of  our  country."  •*  The  independent  church  of  England,"  he 
afterwards  remarks,  **  the  congregational  church  in  New  England, 
the  Presbyterian  church  of  our  middle  and  southern  States,  and 
the  church  of  Scotland,  (in  its  better  state),  hdve  nothing  to  divide, 
but  every  thing  to  unite  them.  It  is  the  earnest  wish  of  our  most 
distinguished  clergy  in  New  England,  that  a  more  free  and  familiar 
intercourse  was  kept  up  between  you  and  us,  that  we  might  know 
each  other  better,  and  love  each  other  more." 

It  is  only,  we  are  persuaded,  for  want  of  knowing  each 
other  better,  that  our  esteemed  correspondent  does  not  add 
to  this  list  a  very  large  portion  of  the  established  clergy  of 
England,  partakers  of  the  like  precious  faith,  and  fellow- 
labourers  with  their  dissenting  brethren  in  every  work  of 
charity  and  labour  of  love.  We,  however,  know,  and 
^'  esteem  them  very  highly  for  their  work's  sake ;"  and  it 
shall  not  be  our  fault,  if  they  are  not  known  and  higbiy 
esteemed  in  the  new,  as  they  deservedly  ore  in  the  old  woikl. 

Our  friends  have  not,  however,  satisfied  themselves  with 
commendations  of  our  plan,  and  wishing  us  good  speed  in 
carrying  it  into  execution.  Short  as  is  die  interval  since  we 
first  solicited  their  aid,  in  fiimishing  materials  for  the  work 
we  had  projected,  our  table  is  literally  covered  with  their 
communications ;  and  vice  must  hasten,  without  further  pre- 
face, to  select  and  arrange  the  most  interesting  and  recent 
intelligence  with  which  their  kindness  has  furnished  us. 

The  STATE  OF  RELIGION,  first  demands  our  attention; 
and  on  this  point  we  are  enabled  to  lay  before  our  readers 
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spme  new  and  authentic  inforinailoiiy  from  the  proceedings 
of  the  *'  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the . 
United  States  of  America/'  at  their  session  held  at  Philadel- 
phia in  the  month  of  May  last :  — 

"  This  judicature,"  says  a  respected  clergyman  of  thai  church 
and  city,  "  is  a  representative  body,  from  the  Presbyterians  in  our 
extended  Union.  We  have  upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand 
communicants  in  our  connexion,  and  about  eight  hundred  settled 
pastors.  In  this  number  we  include  none  of  the  New  England 
churches,  which  hold  intercourse  with  us  in  our  general  assembly, 
and  none  of  the  Associate,  the  Associate  Reformed,  the  Reformed 
Dutch,  the  Reformed  or  German  Lutheran  Presbyterians,  in  the 
United  States." 

Over  the  deliberations  of  this  highly  respectable  body 
this  year  presided,  as  moderator,  the  Rev.  John  H.  Rice,  D.D. 
of  Richmond,  in  Virginia,  who  opened  their  sittings  with  a 
sermon,  from  Romans,  xiv.  19.  "  Let  us,  therefore,  follow 
after  the  things  that  make  for  peace,  and  things  wherewith 
one  may  edify  another.".  From  the  first  part  of  this  excellent 
discourse,  distinguished  throughout  by  the  Christian^  and 
catholic,  and  anti-sectarian  spirit,  which  we  so  much  love 
wherever  we  find  it,  we  hope  on  a  future  occasion  to  give 
some  interesting  extracts,  on  the  manner  in  which  ecclesias- 
tical assemblies  ought  to  obey  the  apostolic  injunction,  to 
*'  follow  after  the  things  that  make  for  peace  ;'^  with  some  very 
pertinent  remarks  on  their  frequent  violation  or  neglect  of  it.  > 
At  present,  however,  our,  attention  must  be  confined  to  the 
second  division  of  the  subject — the -duty  of  all  such  assem- 
blies to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  latter  part  of  St.  Paul's 
direction,  as  to  '*  thin^  wherewith  one  may  edify  another/' 
The  passage  which  we  are  about  to  quote  at  once  harmo- 
nizes, in  a  very  striking,  manner^  with  our  own  view  of  the 
primary  importance  of  aiming  at  every  possible  combinatioA 
of  sound  learning  and  genuine  piety,  and  presents  our  readers 
with  an  insight  into  the  present  state  of  religion  in  America, 
and  the  zeal  which  its  friends  are  exerting  to  maintain,  to 
defend^-and  to  diffuse  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints. 

"  It  does  seem  to  me,**  says  its  judicious  moderator,  "  that 
while  convened  in  general  assembly,  we  ought  to  improve  the 
opportunity  afforded  of  briugiug  the  talents  and  intelligence  of  the 
gifled  geniuses  and  learned  men  among  us,  to  bear  on  all  our 
members,  and  exert  a  continual  influence  on  society.  Certainly, 
we  are  not  doing  all  that  it  becomes  such  a  body  of  men  to  do  for 
the  proinotion  of  sound  letoiing,  in  connexion  with  true  religion, 
an(|  in  subserviency  to  her  ipterests*    Literature,,  according  to  the 
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direction  which  it  receives,  and  the  influence  under  which  it 
operates,  is  either  an  e£Bcient  enemy,  or  a  useful  auxiliary  to  reli- 
gion. This  seems  to  have  been  always  admitted  in  the  Presby- 
terian church;  and  our  predecessors  made  noble  efforts  for  the 
time  in  founding  and  supporting  institutions  of  learning.  Their 
exertions  and  sacrifices  may,  on  comparison  with  ours,  well  put  us 
to  shame.  We  have  not  carried  out  their  plans.  For  a  long  time 
we  have  been,  and  €^ven  now  we  are  in  a  great  degree,  dependent  on 
Europe  for  works  on  theology,  as  well  as  on  almost  every  branch 
of  human  science.  But,  if  the  indications  of  the  times  are  not 
mistaken,  a  change  is  beginning  to  take  place;  and  we  may  look 
for  an  annual  increase  of  American  literature.  It  will  not  be  for 
the  credit  of  the  church,  if  other  professions  outstrip  us  in  this 
race  of  improvement.  But  more  than  mere  reputation  is  at  stake* 
Philosophy,  history,  and  poetry,  must  be  made  to  feel  the  in- 
fluences, and  subserve  the  interests  of  evangelical  truth,  or  they 
will  be  placed  in  direct  hostility  to  it.  Aheady,  owing  to  the 
little  interest  that  the  cleigy  take  in  these  important  matters,  they 
begin  to  assume  the  colouring,  and  receive  the  impress  of  infidelity. 
Nature,  which,  when  well  interpreted,  bears  her  testimony  in 
favour  of  Christianity,  suffers  violence,  and  is  compelled  to  speak 
against  it.  The  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  history  and 
chronology.  But  in  the  mean  time  what  are  we  doing?  There  are 
a  few  schools  under  the  direction  of  religion^  but  what  are  they 
in  such  a  country  as  ours?  Their  iiidluence  is  salutary,  but 
limited.  Besides,  among  a  reading  people,  books  are  instruments 
of  greater  power  -than  schools.  The  character  of  our  literature, 
then,  deserves  most  serious  attention.  But  it  deserves  particular 
consideration,  that  there  is  a  set  of  men  (and  they  possess  great 
facilities  for  carrying  on  their  purposes)  who  are  making  vigorous 
efforts  to  give  to  the  whole  literature  of  the  country  a  direction  in 
favour  of  what  we  do  conscientiously  believe  to  be  fatal  error. 
They  have  the  sagacity  to  perceive,  that  the  Americans  are  likely 
to  become  a  great  literary  people ;  and,  as  the  tree  of  science  is 
just  shooting  up,  it  is  their  effort  and  their  aim  to  bend  it  to  their 
own  purpose.  Rich  in  their  resources,  fully  united  in  their 
schemes,  and  of  course  possessing  the  energy  of  co-operation, 
Steady  in  their  designs,  they  press  forward,  and  hope  for  complete 
success.  They  expect  to  occupy  the  seats  of  learning,  and  direct 
the  influence  of  literature.  And  now  they  are  almost  continually 
throwing  into  circulation  something  calculated  to  Airther  their 
plans,  to  give  the  hue 'and  tone  to  public  sentiment  that  they  wish. 
The  Presbyterian  church  seems  to  be  strangely  indifferent  to  this 
important  matter.  We  are  either  contending  one  with  another  on 
subordinate  affairs,  or  are  occupied  with  personal  and  private 
concerns,  and  care  for  none  of  these  things.  I  repeat,  l^en,  it 
does  seem  to  me,  that  one  of  our  most  important  duties,  in  the 
present  posture  of  afiairs,  is  to  seize  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
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th6  general  assembly,  to  (brm  such  a  combination  of  the  talents, 
and  learning,  and  piety  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  as  will  bring 
them  to  bear  continually,  and  with  all  their  weight,  on  the  great 
body  of  the  people^  and  thus  promote  their  edification.  The 
interests  of  evangelical  truth,  the  interests  of  the  church  and  the 
country,  require  this  of  us.  But  an  undertaking  of  this  kind  ought 
to  be  engaged  in  and  conducted  on  truly  liberal  and  comprehensive 
views ;  it  ought  to  rise  above  all  party  feelings ;  above  the  minute 
differences  that  prevail  among  evangelical  men ;  it  ought  to  dis- 
card the  metaphysical  subtilties  and  impalpable  distinctions  of 
system-making,  and  support  the  common  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
that  were  handed  down  by  the  apostles,  and  revived  at  the 
Reformation.  At  the  same  time,  it  ought  so  to  attend  to  the 
progress  of  science,  and  the  prevalent  literature  of  the  age,  as  to 
make  it  interesting  to  men  of  letters.  A  work  like  this  is  most 
urgently  demanded  by  the  times.  The  vital  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity were,  perhaps,  never  exposed  to  greater  danger  in  this 
country  than  they  are  at  present  The  very  circumstance  that 
religion  is  becoming  fashionable,  is  one  that  may  alarm  us.  We 
have  in  this  country  nothing  to  bind  men  to  the  support  of  sound 
orthodox  divinity,  but  a  feeling  that  this  system  of  truth  is  neces- 
sary for  the  peace  and  salvation  of  a  sinner.  Socinianism  *  is  the 
religion  exactly  suited  to  a  man  who  wishes  to  escape  the  odium 
of  infidelity,  and  yet  maintain  the  pride  of  his  understanding,  and 
indulge  his  favourite  inclinations.  It  will  find  friends  on  every 
side.  Its  acute  and  industrious  advocates  perceive  where  their 
advantage  lies,  and  they  will  make  the  most  of  it.  The  pestilence 
will  spread  like  wild-fire.  At  our  own  doors,  and  by  our  own 
fire-sides,  we  shall  have  to  maintain  the  contest  with  this  most 
formidable  enemy  of  "  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints." 
Considering  the  great  extent  of  country  and  its  population  com- 
mitted to  our  care,  and  the  smallness  of  our  numbers,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  render  personal  service  every  where.  It  is  our  duty, 
then,  to  embody  our  best  thoughts  and  best  feelings,  and  present 
them  to  all  who  can  and  will  read  tlu*ough  our  country ;  to  address 
our  fellow-citizens  not  merely  in  evanescent  words,  but  permanent 
•writings.  By  zeaL,  talents,  and  industry  combined,  we  may  thus 
exert  a  .continual  influence,  may  give  Ito  ourselves  a  sort  of  pluri-* 
presence,  that  in  a  considerable  degree  may  compensate  for  the 
paucity  of  our  numbers,  and  the  Hmited  extent  of  our  personal 
exertions.  Are  these  plans  visionary?  Why  should  they  be 
thought  so?  Are  ^e  as  a  body  incapable  of  enlightening  the 
public  mind,  and  giving  direction  to  the  public  tat&te?     Then 

*  Socinianismf  is  used  not  to  desi^ate  those  who  adopt  the  peculiaF 
sentiments  of  Socinus,  but  as  a  generic  term,  including  all  who  deny  the 
divinity  of  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviouiy  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  the 
depravity  of  human  nature,  and  the  necessi^  of  regeneration  and  sanctifi- 
cation  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
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certainly  we  ought,  with  increasing  zeal,  tO'  follow  the  things 
whereby  one  may  edify  another.  Is  the  situation  of  our  country 
thought  to  be  such,  that  schemes  like  these  cannot  be  executed  ? 
The  energy  of  Socinianism  will  shew  us  the  contrary.  Are  we  so 
divided,  so  intent  on  local  interests  and  personal  schemes,  that  we 
cannot  be  brought  to  co-operate  with  sufficient  zeal  and  perseve- 
rance ?  Then  our  Jerusalem  is,  in  its  present  condition,  like  the 
ancient  city,  within  which  were  divisions  and  contention,  while 
without  it  was  beleagured  by  Roman  s^-mies.  I  am  sometimes 
afraid,  too,  that  the  enemy  will  succeed ;  that  here  the  banner  of 
Socinianism  will  be  unfurled,  and  wave  in  triumph.  Had  such 
fears  been  expressed  in  the  days  of  Mather  and  Elliott,  the  pro- 
phet would,  perhaps,  have  been  laughed  to  scorn.  But  look  at 
what  was  once  the  scene  of  their  labours,  and  the  theatre  of  their 
triumphs.  Look  at  the  present  state  of  once  Jhurishing  Presbyterian 
chvrches  in  England/  Look  at  Geneva!  It  is  necessary  that  some- 
thing should  be  done.  As  far  as  the  influence  of  die  clergy  is 
separated  from  the  general  literature  of  the  country,  and  it  falls 
into  other  hands,  infidelity,  in  some  form  or  other,  is  almost  sure 
to  prevail ;  it  will  be  broad,  open,  unblushing  Deism ;  or  it  will 
try* to  wear  the  garb,  and  assume  the  port  and  bearing  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  it  will  be  insinuating  and  sly ;  talk  much  of  moderation, 
while  violence  is  in  its  heart;  and  of  liberal  views,  while  all  its 
feelings  are  sectarian;  and  of  the  pure  morality  of  the  Gospel, 
while  it  is  a  very  free  liver;  —  and  it  will  misname  itself  Unitarian- 
ism.  In  some  form  infidelity  will  prevail.  Aware  of  this,  we 
ought  to  go  forth  in  all  the  strength  with  which  God  has  endowed 
us,  and  all  the  zeal  of  which  we  are  capable,  and  seize  on  every 
point  which  will  give  us  any  advantage  in  the  conflict  that  we  have 
to  sustain."  [pp.  16-20.] 

The  motives  to  this  activity  are  very  forcibly  stated  in  the 
closing  paragraphs  of  a  discourse,  of  which,  for  the  present, 
we  reluctantly  take  our  leave  with  one  short  extract :  — 

"  Verily,  we  are  loaded  with  a  mighty  responsibility;  great 
interests  are  committed  to  us.  We  may  be  instrumental  in  effect- 
ing good,  or  doing  mischief,  which  will  be  felt  for  ev^.  Here  is 
our  opportunity,  and  now  is  our  time.  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  are 
dying  men.  Of  this  we  have  abundant  evidence,  in  the  reports 
which  annually  come  up  to  the  Assembly.  Lately  we  have  heard 
of  the  departure  from  this  life  of  some  who  were  dear  to  us ;  and 
from  whose  labours  of  love,  and  active  zeal,  we  fondly  anticipated 
great  pleasure  for  ourselves,  and  much  good  for  our  fellow-men. 
But  it  has  pleased  God  to  order  otherwise.  They  are  gone  —  and 
we  must  soon  follow  them.  In  the  recollections  of  a  dying  hour, 
our  conduct,  as  officers  in  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  mem- 
bers of  this  judicatory,  may  bear  an  important  part  Here  is  our 
opportunity,  and  now  is  our  time. 
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"  The  names  numbered  in  this,  will  never  be  numbered  in  another 
l^eneral  assembly,  until  we  all  meet  in  one  very  differently  organ- 
ized, and  held  for  a  different  purpose.  If  it  please  God  to  spare 
us,  we  shall  perform  our  part,  and  then  go  away,  to  meet  no  more 
until  we  meet  at  the  tribunal  of  God. — There  every  heart  shall  be 
laid  open,  and  every  motive  will  appear.  Brethren,  let  us  follow 
the  thmgs  that  make  for  peace,  and  things  whereby  one  may  edify 
another."^ 

The  necessity  for  these,  or  some  such  exertions,  will  be 
•evident  to  every  one  who  has  the  sUghtest  acquaintance  with 
the  rapid  progress  which  Socinianism  has  been  making,  of 
late  years,  in  some  of  the  states  of  the  American  Union;  a 
fact  to  which*  ^e  shall  at  some  future  period  devote  our 
particular  attention.  That  it  deserves  consideration,  our 
readers  will  not  doubt,  when  we  inform  them  that  a  letter  is 
now  lying  before  us  from  one  of  the  largest  seaports  of 
America,  *'  written,"  says  our  correspondent,  "  on  the 
evening  of  a  day  in  which  all  the  clergy  of  our  state  have 
met  in  this  town,  with  only  two  orthodox  congregational 
clergymen  in  the  place." 

But  if  error  has  gained  its  thousands,  we  rejoice  in  the 
cheering  prospect  held  out  to  us  in  the  "  Narrative  of  the 
State  of  Religion  within  the  bounds  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  of  the  General  Association 
of  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  Proper,  and 
of  the  General  Convention  of  Vermont,"  that  measures  have 
been  taken,  and  are  taking,  from  which  we  are  warranted  in 
expecting  that  the  Gospel  of  truth  has  gained,  and  will 
continue  to  gain,  in  America,  its  tens  of  thousands.  This 
official  document  contains  so  interesting  a  summary  of  the 
present  state  of  the  leading  institutions  of  the  country  for  the 
promotion  of  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  manifestation.of  good- 
will to  men,  that  we  are  persuaded  our  readers  will  be  highly- 
gratified  by  our  laying  the  greater  part  of  it  before  them :  — 

"  From  the  general  view  of  the  state  of  our  church  presented  to 
the  assembly  at  its  present  meeting,  we  perceive  that  the  numbers 
within  its  communion  are  ihcreasmg  daily.  Entire  churches,  and 
that  in  large  numbers,  are  yearly  added  to  those  already  formed ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  these  latter  have  in  some  cases  more  than 
doubled  the  number  of  their  members  within  a  single  year.  The 
evidences  of  ministerial  fidelity  and  zeal  exhibited  by  the  state  of  our 
congregations  generally,  afford  an  encouraging  ground  of  hope  for 
the  mterests  of  truth  and  righteousness  throughout  our  land.  But 
what  greatly  strengthens  that  hope,  and  gives  it  the  aspect  of 
moral  certainty,  is  the  deep  and  general  conviction  which  begins 
to  pervade  the  church  on  the  subject  of  ministerial  education^ 
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Christians  are  at  last  awaking  to  that  vital  interest  of  Gospel  truths 
the  providing  and  perpetuating  in  the  church  (so  far  as  this 
belongs  to  human  means)  of  a  well-furnished  and  able  ministry. 
Societies  with  this  design  ase  formed^  or  forming,  in  every  part  of 
our  connexion :  the  hand  of  encouragement  begins  to  be  extended 
to  youthful  piety  and  ardour;,  and  many  a  mind  of  genius  and 
power,  which  would  have  been  utterly  lost  to  the  church's  service, 
is  now  rescued  from  ignorance  and  obscurity,  and  rapidly  fitting 
for  the  most  important  stations  in  her  public  weal.  Our  seminary 
at  Princeton  has  numbered  within  the  past  yeeur  seventy  students,, 
and  many  more  are  in  training  throughout  the  church,  with  an 
Hltimate  view  of  entering  the  seminary.  That  invaluable  school  of 
sa6red  learning  exhibits  whatever  of  piety  and  of  promise  its  most 
ardent  friends  could  reasonably  expect,  and  the  flftdents  who  have 
gone  forth  from  it  have  already  proved  blessings  to  the  church. — 
The  education  society  in  the  western  Presbyteries  of  New  York,, 
and  the  general  board  of  education  organized  under  the  inspectioa 
of  the  general  assembly,  have  eminently  contributed  to  the  further- 
ance of  this  sacred  cause :  while  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
on  more  than  one  of  our  colleges,  gives  cheering  evidence  that  it  is 
a  cause  which  receives  the  notice,  and  enjoys  the  smiles  of  Zion's^ 
King.  In  Union  college,  from  twenty-rfive  to  thirty  students  have 
within  the  year  become  the  hopeful  subjects  of  converting  grace. 
In  the  college  of  Athens,  in  Ohio,  twelve  have  been  added  to  the 
number  before  pious,  making  that  number  upwards  of  thirty: 
Hamilton  college  contains  fifty  young  men  who  are  supposed  by 
its  president  to  be  religiously  impressed:  and  we  are  happy  to 
learn,  from  our  eastern  brethren,  that  Dartmouth  college  exhibits 
much  seriousness ;  and  that  in  Williams  college  more  t£an  half  of 
the  entire  number  of  its  members  are  preparing  to  enter  on  theo- 
logical studies.  Among  this  extensive  corps  of  the  future  servants, 
of  the  cross,  let  us  not  forget  about  thirty  students  in  the  mission 
school  at  Cornwall,  in  Connecticut,  and  seven  in  the  African  school 
at  Percipany,  in  New  Jersey :  the  former  are  children  of  various 
beathen  countries,  the  gift  of  a  very  marked  and  affecting  provi- 
dence to  the  Christians  of  America,  and  are  destined  to  return  to 
the  shores  and  to  the  forests  from  which  they  wandered^  richly 
laden  with  good  for  their  native  land ;  the  latter  are  descendants 
of  Africa,  and  hope  one  day  to  bring  to  their  much  injured  mother, 
with  the  tears  and  confessions  of  America,  her  offering  of  recom- 
pense in  th^  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God. 

"  But  beside  education  directlj  ministerial,  the  assembly  ar^ 
rejoiced  to  observe,  that  religious  instruction  in  general  continues 
to  be  increasingly  provided  for  the  youth  of  the  church.  Bible 
classes  are  multiplymg,  and  can  never  multiply  too  much ;  while 
Sabbath  schools,  one  of  the  happiest  inventions  of  the  age,  are 
every  where  extending  their  benign  effects  both  on  the  teachers 
jmi  the  taught.      New  York  contains    nearly  eighty  of  these 
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schools,  and  educates  about  niue  thousand  scholars ;  Philadelphia 
about  fourteen  thousand,  Baltimore  above  eight  thousand,  and 
other  cities  in  proportion.  Nor  can  we  forbear  to  mention,  that 
within  one  of  our  Presbyteries,  the  opportunity  for  the  reception  of 
religious  instruction  afforded  by  these  little  nurseries  of  truth,  has 
been  embraced  by  many  members  of  the  Romish  communion,  who 
were  prohibited  from  entering  a  Protestant  place  of  worship. 

"  That  spirit  of  multiform  benevolence  which  so  eminently  marks 
the  present  era  throughout  Christendom,  has  of  late  addressed  its 
compassionate  regard  to  the  condition  of  our  seamen.  Not  only 
have  tracts  and  bibles  been  distributed  in  numbers  among  our 
shipping,  but  places  of  worship  have  been  opened  in  our  Atlantic 
cities,  expressly  for  the  use  of  sailors  and  their  families.  The 
result  has  been  gratifying  beyond  the  most  sanguine  hope.  Not 
only  have  that  too  long  neglected  class  of  men  shewn  themselves 
sensible  of  this  mark  of  Christian  remembrance,  and  willing  to 
attend  on  public  ordinances,  (^  privilege  from  which  they  thought 
themselves  in  a  great  measure  excluded  by  their  dress  and  appear- 
ance,) but  they  have  listened  with  deep  earnestness  to  the  Word 
preached  to  them ;  tears  have  flowed  over  their  hardy  cheeks ;  and 
hearts,  which  no  hardships  could  move,  nor  storms  appal,  haw 
been  broken  and  melted  under  the  Gospel's  gentle  voice..  The 
gratitude  and  affection  they  manifest  toward  their ^  religious 
teachers,  and  the  solicitude  they  evince  for  farther  instruction,  and 
for  an  interest  in  the  prayers  of  Christian  people,  are  truly  affect- 
ing, and  pungently  rebuke  the  lukewarmness  and  apathy  of  those 
better  taught,  and  more  highly  favoured.  The  effect  upon  their 
moral  habits  is  immediate  and  striking,  and  Jias  drawn  expressions 
of  the  utmost  astonishment  from  their  former  employers.  The 
assembly  would  suggest  whether  these  men  might  not  be  made  of 
essential  use  in  the  diffusion  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  furtherance 
of  the  missionary  cause. 

*'  The  missionary  spirit  is  another  distinguishing  characteristic. of 
the  age.  Dissolving  the  worst  rigours  of  sectarian  bigotry,  the 
spirit  of  missions,  which  is  emphatically  the  spirit  of  heaven,  has 
directed  toward  the  miseries  of  perishing  millions  that  zeal  which 
had  been  worse  than  wasting  itself  in  contests  between  the  members 
of  Christ.  The  assembly  witnessed  with  exultation  the  triumph  of 
this  spirit  in  the  formation,  three  years  since,  of  the  United  Foreign 
Missionary  Society;  and  they  now  rejoice  in  being  able  to  state, 
that  the  exertions  of  that  society  have  at  length  produced  a 
mission  which,  from  the  marked  circumstances  of  Providence  in 
preparing  its  way,  the  spirit  of  devoted  zeal  which  distinguishes 
its  members,  and  the  abundant  prayers  and  offerings  of  Gpd's 
people  which  have  thus  far  accompanied  its  steps,  bids  fair  for 
accomplishing  the  greatest  and  the  happiest  effects.  A  mission 
family,  consisting  of  seventeen  adults  and  four  children,,  and  con* 
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tainiDg  two  ordained  ministers,  a  physician,  and  a  number  of  pious 
persons  acqoainted  with  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  have 
taken  their  departure  for  the  Arkansaw  river,  with  the  design  of 
forming  a  permanent  missionaij  establishment  among  the  Osage 
tribe  of  Indians.  The  chiefs  of  the  tribe  approve  and  invite  the 
mission ;  and  the  paternal  smiles  of  our  general  government  have 
encouraged  a  design  so  directly  calculated  to  promote  their 
civilization  and  moral  improvement 

'<  But,  while  regarding,  on  one  hand,  the  much  injured  abori- 
gines of  our  own  land,  the  church  has  not  been  unmindful,  on  the 
other,  of  a  race  among  us  who  have  a  claim  no  less  imperious  to 
our  compassion  and  our  prayers.  The  Colonization  Society  have 
at  length  enjoyed  the  long  wished  for  gratification  of  seeing  a  ship 
depart  from  the  American  coast,  bearing  to  Africa  a  company  of. 
her  descendants,  enlightened  and  free,  and  destined,  as  they  hope, 
to  provide  upon  her  benighted  shores  a  sanctuary  both  for  liberty 
ana  truth.  The  ship  was  sent  out  by  government,  and  accompa- 
nied by  an  armed  vessel  for  her  protection.  She  has  safely. reached 
Sierra  Leone,  on  her  way  to  Sherbro,  which  is  contemplated  as  the 
site  of  the  proposed  colony.  The  assembly,  while  contemplating 
these  efforts  abroad,  think  it  right  to  add,  that  the  condition  of 
slaves  in  several  districts  of  our  own  country  is  not  without  circum- 
stances which  in  some  measure  relieve  the  picture  of  their  general 
condition.  Their  religious  education  is  in  some  cases  assiduously 
attended  to;  they  worship  in  the  family  of  Christian  masters;  and 
numbers  of  them  give  the  clearest  evidence  of  being  Christians 
themselves.  Some  of  our  southern  churches  contain  in  their  com- 
munion three,  and  some  four  hundred  slaves. 

'^  The  cause  of  domestic  missions  contimies  to  receive  that 
assiduous  attention  which  its  importance. to  our  country  so  impe- 
riously demands.  The  settlements  on  our  extended  frontier,  and 
the  destitute  parts  of  our  country  in  general,  have  received  a  large 
amount  of  missionary  labour.  Yet  it  is  with  equal  pain  and  sur- 
prise the  assembly  are  compelled  to  state,  that  although  the  field 
for  such  labours  has  during  the  year  been  widely  extended,  the 
funds  of  the  board,  instead  of  a  proportionate  increase,  have  expe- 
rienced an  alarming  declension ;  insomuch  that  a  less  amount,  by 
one-fifth,  of  missionary  service  must  be  distributed  this  year  than 
was  the  last.  They  regret  that  the  plan  proposed  by  the  last 
assembly,  for  the  formation  of  societies  auxiliary  to  the  board,  has 
operated  in  a  manner  very  different  from  what  was  contemplated ; 
and  they  earnestly  exhort  the  Presbyteries  which  have  taken  this 
auxiliary  form,  to  use  their  most  assiduous  efforts,  that  the  collec- 
tions for  the  general  fund  of  the  board  shall  not  be  impaired  by 
that  arrangement.'*  [pp.  2 — 6.] 

"  The  spirit  of  active  and  inventive  benevolence,  a  benevolence 
which  seems  to  seek  and  to  watch  for  new  forms  of  humaa  want  or 
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suffering,  only  that  it  may  meet  them  with  new  forms  of  pity  and 
of  aid,  continues  to  mark  the  period  in  which  we  live ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  pressure  of  the  times,  in  a  very  honourable  degree 
to  characterize  our  beloved  and  happy  land.  Female  hearts  and 
hands  take,  as  heretofore,  a  prominent  share  in  all  these  works  of 
love.  So  many,  indeed,  are  the  associations  throughout  our 
country  for  humane  and  pious  purposes  of  every  form,  that  charity, 
where  it  has  but  a  solitary  offering,  is  almost  bewildered  in  its 
choice.  Among  the  institutions  of  this  kind  to  which  the  past 
year  has  given  birth,  the  assembly  notice  with  pleasure  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  school  lately  formed  in  Philadelphia,  and  which 
is  now  the  third  in  our  country,  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb. 

**  The  Bible  cause  is  flourishing.  The  late  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Bible  Society,  presented  a  report  which  is  calculated 
to  gladden  the  heart  of  every  believer.  That  noble  institution 
continues  increasingly  to  Unite  the  affection,  and  concentrate  the 
efforts  of  Christians  of  every  name,  and  to  evince  the  same  spirit 
of  enlarged  philanthropy,  and  of  vigorous  enterprise,  which  so 
gloriously  distinguish  the  parent  society  in  Britain.  May  its 
means  become  as  great  as  its  plans  are  extensive,  and  its  effprts^ 
like  its  wishes,  know  no  bound  but  the  limits  of  the  world. 

'<  From  communications  made  by  delegates  from  the  general  asso- 
ciations of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  New  Hampshire,  and 
the  general,  convention  of  Vermont,  the  assembly  are  happy  to 
learn,  that  the  Redeemer's  cause  continues  to  flourish  among  our 
eastern  brethren.  Many  of  the  churches  in  their  respective  con- 
nexions have  been  visited  with  the  special  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  theological  seminary  at  Andover  is  represented  as  in 
a  flourishing  condition,  and  the  spirit  of  Christian  benevolence  is 
increasing. 

"  In  closing  this  report,  the  assembly  congratulate  the  churches 
on  the  increasing  proofs  of  the  Diyine  goodness  which  have  been 
experienced  through  the  last  year ;  they  are  not,  indeed,  without 
many  reasons  for  humiliation,  especially  in  the  prevalence  of  intem- 
perance in  some  of  the  districts  of  our  country,  and  the  prevalence 
of  lukewarmness  in  othens ;  but,  though  human  sinfulness  be  but 
too  conspicuous,  Divine  mercy  is*paramount  throughout  the  scene. 
Yet,  while  they  cannot  but  turn  an  eye  of  serene  satisfaction  on 
the  growing  strength  and  spiritual  prosperity  of  that  religious 
society  over  which  they  preside,  they  earnestly  deprecate  that 
strength  should  tempt  us  to  presumption,  or  prosperity  to  pride. 
The  extent  of  our  communion,  while  it  necessarily  increases  our 
influence  as  a  body,  exposes  us  to  many  countervailing  evils^  If 
the  demon  of  party  should  ever  haunt  our  councils ;  if  sectional 
jealousies  should  hereafter  arise  to  divide  our  strength;  if,  in 
wordy  contest  about  what  the  Gospel  is,  we  should  forget  the 
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chanty,  and  lose  the  influence  of  the  Qospel  itself;  or  if,  in  seeking 
charity,  we  sacrifice  truth;  —  this  church,  great,  and  wide,  and 
flourishing  as  it  is,  may  become  a  great  and  a  wide  desolation,  a 
spirited  ruin ;  wasted  by  error,  and  dilapidated  by  decay,  our 
children  may  have  to  lift  up  their  hands  over  its  departed  glory, 
and  exclaim,  "  Alas,  that  great  city  I"  That  this  melancholy  fate 
(a  fate  which  has  already  passed  on  many  a  church  as  confident  of 
perpetuity  as  we  can  be)  shall  never  be  the  lot  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  in  these  United  States,  the  assembly  confidently  hope ;  bat 
their  hope  rests  not  on  men,  but  on  God.  The  period  of  the  world, 
the  voice  of  prophecy,  the  aspects  of  providence,  the  relative  situa- 
tion of  our  country,  all  seem  unitedly  to  point  to  a  future  glory  of 
Zion  upon  our  shores ;  yet  in  the  soul-cheering  prospect,  let  us  not 
forget  present  duty,  nor  lose  sight  of  our  absolute  dependence 
upon  God ;  but,  with  meek  hope,  and  chastened  joy,  let  us  watch, 
let  us  labour,  but,  above  all,  let  us  pray."  [pp.  7,  8.] 

We  rejoice  also  to  find  from  this  narrative,  that  between 
seventy  and  eighty  of  the  churches  in  this  connexion  have 
within  the  last  year  been  the  scenes  of  remarkable  revivals  in 
religion ;  in  some  of  which  above  an  hundred  members  have 
been  added  to  the  church  at  a  single  communion.  The 
converts  are  stated  to  have  given  good  evidence  by  their 
works  that  their  conversion  has  been  real,  and  that  their 
feith  has  been  genuine.  Long,  we  could  add,  may  they  con- 
tinue to  shew  forth  their  faith  by  their  works  f 

The  Education  Society,  here  referred  to,  was  formed 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1818,  under  the  title  of  '*The 
Education  Society  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States,  under  the  care  of  the  General  Assembly ;"  its  sole 
.object  being  "  to  furnish  pious  and  indigent  youth  of  the 
Presbyterian  denomination,  who  have  the  Gospel  ministry  in 
view,  with  the  means  of  pursuing  their  academical  and  theo- 
logical studies."  From  an  address  circulated  by  the  managers 
among  the  churches  under  the  care  of  the  general  assembly, 
soon  after  the  formation  of  the  society,  we  regret  to  leara 
the  great  need  of  such  an  institution ;  it  appearing  that, 
though  the  field  of  ministerial  exertion  is  daily  and  hourly 
increasing,  the  number  of  candidates  coming  forward  to  fiU 
80  honourable  a  post,  is  very  little  more  than  sufficient  to 
supply  the  places  of  those  who  are  removed  by  death.  This, 
however,  we  trust,  is  not  generally  the  case ;  and  we  would 
fain  hope,  that  in  the  Presbyterian  church  of  America  the 
want  of  ministers  will  soon  be  supplied,  by  the  same  means 
which,  in  the  congregational  church  of  New  England,  have 
placed  more  than  two  hundred  young  men  under  the  patron* 
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sge  of  the  ''  American  Education  Sdoiety/'  who  are  training 
them  up  to  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel.  Vigorous  efforts  ard 
making  for  this  purpose,  and  most  heartily  do  we  wish  them 
success.  We  have  not  yet  been  put  in  possession  of  the 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  society  for  the  last  year ;  but 
from  their  first  annual  report,  read  at  their  meeting  on  thci 
29th  of  May,  1819,  and  communicated  to  the  general 
assembly  then  sitting,  for  its  information^  we  are  happy  td 
find  that  they  had  already  five  young  men  under  their 
immediate  care. 

"Two  of  them,"  says  the  report,  *'are  members  of  the  college  in 
Princeton,  who  are  expected  to  graduate  at  the  expiration  of  three 
more  collegiate  terms ;  and  who>  but  for  the  timely  aid  of  this 
society,  or  assistance  from  some  other  fountain  of  Christian 
charity,  would  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  leaving  their 
academical  course  of  studies  unfinished.  The  third  is  a  promising 
young  man,  who,  as  soon  as  he  comes  of  age,  will  probably  be  able 
to  remnd  what  we  shall  find  it  necessary  to  loan  him  before  that 
event.  The  fourth  is  a  young  man  of  colour,  now  under  the  care 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia.'*  [p.  5.] 

With  such  early  encouragement  to  cheer  them  in  theit 
course,  we  hope  that  there  will  soon  be  little  ground  for  the 
Apprehension  of  the  managers,  that,  *'  from  present  appear- 
ances, there  will  always  be  a  much  greater  scarcity  of  pecu- 
hiary  means  than  of  suitable  persons  to  be  assisted.'*  The 
latter,  we  trust,  will  not  diminish,  while  there  is  need  of  their 
services  in  the  great  field  of  Gospel  exertions,  which  will  not, 
we  fear,  in  our  days,  or  even  in  those  of  our  children's 
children,  be  overstocked  with  labourers :  may  the  former  be 
increased  to  a  hundred,  and  even  a  thousand  fold,  if  it  be 
tieeded,  is  our  ardent  wish  for  the  prosperity  of  the  churchesi 
of  our  American  brethren.  Some  indications  of  the  realiza-* 
tion  of  this  wish  we  would  willingly  gather  from  the  fact, 
stated  in  the  report  before  us,  of  several  Presbyteries  having 
already  formed  themselves  into  auxiliaries  to  the  society, 
and  or  others  preparing  to  follow  their  good  example,  as 
we  doubt  not  but  that  ere  this,  they  have  done  in  consi- 
derable numbers.  ,  We  confess,  however,  froih  the  experi- 
ence which  the  progress  of  British  philanthropy  has  afforded 
us,  that  we  place  a  yet  firmer  reliance  on  the  deep  interest 
which  the  American  ladies  have  taken  in  the  success  of 
the  infant  cause.  Our  fair  countrywomen  must  forgive  us, 
also,  if  we  endeavour  to  excite  their  emulation  by  a  reference 
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to  a  practice  of  their  transatlantic  sisters,  well  worthy  of 
their  imitation.  From  the  report  of  the  society  now  more 
immediately  under  our  notice,  and  those  of  other  religious 
and  benevolent  institutions  to  which  we  shall  hereafter 
have  occasion  to  refer,  it  appears  that  in  America  a  cus- 
tom very  generally  prevails,  for  the  females  of  different 
congregations  to  raise  a  subscription  among  themselves, 
to  make  their  pastors  subscribers  for  life  to  such  societies 
as  they  have  the  will,  more  fully  than  the  means,  to  sup- 
port by  their  pecuniary  donations,  though  these  donations 
are  necessary  to  give  them  that  right  of  interference  in 
the  management  of  the  affairs  of  those  societies,  for  which 
their  talents,  their  situation,  and  their  influence  so  pre- 
eminently qualify  them.  *'  These  daughters  of  Zion,'*  as 
they  are,  we  trust,  not  incorrectly  termed,  in  the  report 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  " indulge/'. to 's^vail  ourselves 
of  its  apt  phraseology, 

"  The  grateful  feelings  of  their  own  souls,  while  they  honour 
their  pastors  by  making  them  members  of  Bible,  Missionary;  and 
Education  Societies,  which  cause  the  Gospel  to  be  preached  to  the 
poor,  and  the  thirsty  to  drink  at  the  wells  of  salvation."  [p.  6.] 

We  are  not  without  a  very  sanguine,  and  we  must  be 
permitted  to  add,  a  disinterested  hope,  (for  it  is  on  the  lay 
portion  of  our  editorial  band  that  the  compilation  of  the 
American  intelligence  is  at  this  time  devolved,) .  that 
this  most  appropriate  channel  for  the  exercise  of  female 
benevolence  will  not  be  confined  to  America;  but  that,  ere 
long,  we  shall  read  with  pleasure  in  the  list  of  subscribers  to 
our  British  institutions,  as  we  now  do  in  those  of  the 
descendants  of  Britain  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  ^'The 

Rev.  Mr. ,  by  a  few  ladies  in  bis  congregation ;''   **  the 

Rev.  Mr.-^ ,  from  a  female  praying  society  in  his  congrega- 
tion ;"  "  the  Rev.  Mr. ,  from  the  teachers  of  the  Sabbath 

schools  association  in  his  church ;"  "  the  Rev.  Mr. ,  from 

the  ladies  in  his  congregation.''  There  are  in  Great  Britain 
hundreds  of  pious  ministers  poor  in  this  world's  goods,  but 
rich  in  the  treasures  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  rich  in 
them  too  for  the  edification  of  their  flocks,  whose  liberal  hearts 
would  be  greatly  rejoiced  by  so  deUcate  a  mark  of  the  esteem 
of  their  hearers.  Fpr  our  edification,  (for  we  trust  that  none 
of  our  readers  will  be  ashamed  to  learn  from  those  who 
acknowledge  themselves  to  be  but  as  children  treading  in  a 
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parent's  steps,)  we  transcribe  also,  from  the  constitution  of 
this  society,  Uie  following  article  : — 

"  In  case  any  young  man  who  may  receive  the  pecuniary  aid  of 
this  Society  shall,  by  his  own  fault,  fail  of  entering  the  Gospel 
ministry,  he  shall,  when  able,  refund  to  the  Board  of  Managers  the 
whole  amount  of  expense  incurred  by  them  in  his  education,  if 
called  upon  for  that  purpose."  [p.  8.] 

We  regret  that  circumstances  should  ever  have  occurred  to 
render  it  advisable  for  the  conductors  of  our  theological 
seminaries  in  England  to  consider,  whether  the  adoption  of 
some  such  regulation  might  not  be  a  measure  of  prudent 
precaution.  We  say  not  that  it  would  be ;  but,  from  facts 
which  came  to  our  knowledge  not  very  long  since,  we 
cannot  but  think  the  matter  worthy  of  attention.  But  be 
this  as  it  may,  we  are  at  all  events  assured,  that  when- 
ever a  young  man,  thus  situated,  possesses  the  means  of 
acting  upon  the  equitable  principle  here  laid  down,  he  will 
require  no  compidsive  regulation  to  point  out  to  him  the  path, 
at  once  of  honour  and  of  duty.  We  know  that  a  gentleman, 
who  from  his  talents  and  his  learning  now  ranks  deservedly 
high,  as  a  preacher,  amongst  the  English  Unitarians,  though 
educated  in  one  of  the  academies  of  the  Calvinistic  dissenters, 
did  pursue  the  upright  and  honourable  course  which  we 
TiBcommend;  iand  we  hope  that  others  who  may  not  have 
deviated  quite  so  widely  from  the  faith  which  they  were 
educated,  at  the  expense  of  its  supporters,  t9  teach,  will 
never  possess  the  power,  without  having  the  will  to  follow  his 
(example. 

From  the  "  Second  Annual  Report  of  the'  Philadelphia 
Education  Society,'*  auxiliary  to  this  board,  we  are  happy  to 
learn,  that  they  have  raised,  as  their  contribution  to  the 
general  fund,  an  annual  subscription  of  150  dollars  (£33. 16s.), 
making,  together  witlj  donations  and  the  interest  of  stock 
during  the  last  year,  a  total  of  two  thousand  and  thirty 
dollars  (^£459.  15s.  British  currency),  raised  by  this  auxi- 
liary and  its  seven  branches  within  tne  year;  by  whom,  and 
its  managers,  "the  sum  of  three  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-nine  dollars  («£870.  10s.  Qd.)  has  been  "  obtained 
for  the  education  of  pious  youth,  within  eighteen  months.'* 
If  other  auxiliaries  and  associations  have,  in  any  measure,  kept 
pace  with  that  of  Philadelphia,  the  funds  of  the  parent  board 
must  be,  as  we  wish  them  to  be,  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

Before  we  dismiss  the  state  of  religion  in  America,  we 
will  transcribe^  from  the  letter  of  one  of  our  correspondents  in 
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PhQadelphia,  dated  in  June  last,  the  following  short  account 
of  the  Episcopalian  church  in  that  country^  on  which  we  shall 
make  neither  note  nor  comment,  hoping,  ere  long,  to  be 
furnished  with  ampler  details  of  its  present  state,  condition, 
and  regulations : — 

"  The  Episcopalians  of  our  country  have  lately  held  their  grand 
triennial  convention  in  this  city.  All  their  bishops,  nine  in  num- 
ber, were  present.  Most  of  their  dioceses  are  small;  and  the 
largest  of  them  does  not  contain  so  many  clergymen  as  the  synod 
of  Philadelphia,  which  is  only  one  of  our  eleven  synods,  com- 
prising in  the  whole  fifty-five  Presbyteries,  under  the  care  of  the 
general  assembly.  The  house  of  clergy  and  lay  delegates,  in  the 
episcopal  convention,  were  disposed  to  enact  some  laws,  by  which 
private  baptism  should  be  prevented,  and  persons  not  episcopally 
ordained  should  be  allowed  occasionally  to  preach  in  thei 
churches  as  ministers  of  Christ.  The  house  of  nine  bishops  put 
their  veto  upon  these  measures.'^ 

The  first  of  the'  institutions  of  America  for  the  spread  of 
the  Gospel  which  claims  our  attention,  is  unquestionably 
its  Bible 'Society,  with  whose  fourth  report,  printed  in 
May  last,  we  were  furnished  through  the  kindness  of  its 
treasurer,  W.  W*  Wolsey,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  before  it  had 
issued  to  the  subscribers  themselves ;  the  appendix  being  still 
at  press  when  our  copy  was  forwarded.  From  this  interest- 
ing document  we  are  highly  gratified  to  learn,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  pressure  of  the  times,  felt  most  severely  in 
America  as  well  as  in  Europe,  this  noble  institution  has  pros- 
pered in  the  new,  as  its  parent  society  is  still  prospering,  and 
will,  we  doubt  not,  continue  to  prosper,  in  the  old  world. 
We  call  the  British  and  Foreign,  the  parent  of  the  American 
Bible  Society,  because  the  directors  of  the  latter  expressly 
give  it  that  name,  whilst  they  generously  and  candidly  avow, 
that  it  was  "  the  grand  transatlantic  society  whose  orilliant 
example  first  inspired,  and  still  animates  them  to  exertion." 
We  rejoice  for  our  country  in  having  set  so  glorious  an 
example  to  the  world ;  and  we  rejoice  that  the  descendants  of 
our  countrymen  in  another  quarter  of  the  globe  are  following 
closely  in  her  steps,  and  experiencing  all  the  encouragement 
which  the  friends  and  supporters  of  so  truly  Christian  and 
catholic  a  design  can  never  fail  to  receive. 

"  It  affords  the  managers,^'  says  the  report  before  us, 
*  unspeakable  gratification,  and  will  unite  the  hearts  of  thenf 
fellow-members  of  the  society  in  fervent  thanksgiving  to  God,  that, 
at  the  ternunation  of  their  fourth  year's  labours,  they  have  oct^siott 
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for  no  unpleasant  retrospect ;  that  Christian  love  and  fellowship 
have,  grown  with  mutual  intercourse  ;  and  that  conciliation  and  har- 
mony have  uniformly  governed  their  measures.  They  have  found 
an  ample  requital  of  all  their  exertions  in  those  feelings  of  affection 
and  attachment  which  the  principle  of  our  association,  and  its 
simple  but  magnificent  design,  are  so  well  calculated  to  foster  and 
increase."  [p.  11.] 

These  are  the  fruits  which,  in  every  region,  and  every  clime 
of  the  habitable  globe,  where  their  genuine  spirit  shall  nappily 
be  diffused,  the  establishment  of  Bible  Societies  will  never 
faiL  to  produce.  On  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  may  a  yet 
richer  harvest  annually  be  gathered  in. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  year  there  have  been  printed,  at 
the  depository  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  47,000  Bibles^ 
and  16,260  Testaments,  making  in  the  whole  171,762  Bibles 
and  Testaments,  or  parts  of  the  latter,  printed  from  its  stereo- 
type plates,  or  in  common  type,  or  obtained  for  circulation, 
within  the  four  years  that  have  elapsed  from  the  commence- 
ment of  its  operations.  Amongst  the  latter  class,  we  have 
Sleasure  in  noticing  the  grateful  acknowledgment  of  a 
onation  of  600  German  Bibles,  and  600  Spanish  Testaments, 
within  the  last  year,  from  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society.  Several  other  editions  of  the  Bible  and  Testament 
are  now  at  press,  and  amongst  them,  a  stereotype  edition  of 
two  thousand  French  Bibles. 

Of  the  disposal  of  these  large  impressions  of  the  Scriptures 
a  very  satisfactory  account  is  given,  from  which  our  limits 
will  only  permit  us  to  make  the  following  extract  :— 

^*  Part  of  the  Spanish  Scriptures,  printed  by  this  society,  and  of 
those  presented  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  have 
been  sent  to  South  America.  Another  grant  of  five  hundred 
Spanish  Testaments  is  only  awaiting  a  suitable  opportunity  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  municipality  of  Buenos  Ayres,  for  introduction 
into  the  primary  schools  of  that  place.  The  latter  grant  has  been 
made  on  the  recommendation  of  an  intelligent  gentleman,  whose  resi- 
dence for  several  years  in  Buenos  Ayres  qualified  him  to  judge  of  the 
probability  of  proving  an  acceptable  present,  and  being  well  employ- 
ed. Others  have  been  sent  in  smaller  quantities,  to  the  other  places 
in  South  America  above  mentioned,  by  way  of  experiment :  it  being 
judged  expedient  to  withhold  larger  supplies  until  the  practicability 
of  introducing  them  safely  should  be  ascertained.  This  precaution 
was  suggested  by  information  of  the  seizure  and  detention  of  Bibles 
and  Testaments  by  the  governments  of  South  America,  where  they 
had  been  sent  without  such  previous  inquiries.  Under  the  hope  of 
mudi  future  usefulness,  in  the  distribution  of  the  Spanish  Scriptures 
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in  that  destitute  country^  an  extensive  correspondence  has  been 
opened  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  favourable  avenues  for 
their  introduction,  and  the  managers  are  happy  in  already  per- 
ceiving prospects  that  are  favourable  to  the  accomplishment 
of  this  desirable  olgect.  Great  difficulties  have  been  experienced 
in  putting  the  Indian  Scriptures  into  circulation,  particularly 
the  Mohawk;  of  which,  it  will  be  seen,  very  few  have  been 
issued,  and  those  chiefly  by  way  of  experiment.  Correspondence, 
with  a  view  to  information  on  this  subject,  has  been  opened 
with  every  person  from  whom  it  seemed  likely  to  be  obtained, 
but  hitherto  with  little  success.*^ 

The  vigorous  eflTorts  for  the  civilization  of  the  Indians, 
and  their  instruction  in  the  great  truths  of  Christianity^ 
making  by  different  religious  societies,  under  the  enlight- 
ened patronage  of  the  American  government,  afford,  1k>w- 
ever,  the  most  encouraging  and  solid  ground  of  hope, 
that  a  brighter  day  is  dawning  upon  the  laudable  and 
unwearied  efforts  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  to  cir- 
culate the  Scriptures  in  the  original  languages  of  their 
country;  and  we  hope  soon  to  record  some  pleasing  in- 
stances of  their  success.  Here  also  they  shall  reap,  if 
they  faint  not.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  copies 
of  the  Scriptures  issuing  from  their  press,  or  under  their 
patronage,  appears  to  have  been  disposed  of  gratuitously, 
for  the  supply  of  their  own  states;  for  which  purpose, 
within  the  last  year,  no  less  than  18,637  Bibles  and  Testa- 
ments have  been  granted,  at  an  expense  of  11,036  dollars, 
35  cents,  or  about  £2,483.  3s.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  say 
any  thing  that  may  have  a  tendency  to  check  the  exertions 
of  this  liberal  spirit ;  yet  we  cannot  but  express  our  satis- 
faction at  the  earnestness  with  which  the  managers  ui^e 
upon  their  auxiliary  societies,  from  the  example  of  the 
benefits  derived  from  the  practice  in  Great  Britain,  the 
superior  efficacy  of  inducing  the  poor,  wherever  they  have 
the  means,  by  small  weekly  subscriptions,  to  become  pur- 
chasers of  the  sacred  volume.  The  number  of  these 
auxiliaries  is  now  207 ;  and  it  would  be  larger,  but  that 
the  Philadelphia,  and  .other  societies  established  previous 
to  the  national  one,  and  some  of  them  acting  independ- 
ently upon  a  very  large  scale,  have  hitherto  declined 
assuming  this  character,  from  the  existence  of  a  .law 
which  would  prevent  their  continuing  to  print  the  Bible 
at  their  own  separate  presses.  Taught  by  the  happy  ex- 
perience of  our  own  highly  honoured  country,  the  parent 
of  all  the  Bible  Societies  in  the  world,  the  great  advantage 
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of  oae  uniform  and  combined  fiystem  of  operation,  and 
yet  mindful  of  the  peculiar  situation  of  America,  from 
the  immense  tract  of  land  over  which  her  population  is 
scattered,  and  the  distance  at  which  her  cities  and  large 
towns  lie  from  each  other,  subject  also  to  different  local 
legislatures,  and  to  a  very  great  degree  members  of  in- 
dependent states, — we  cannot  but  wish  success  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  managers  to  their  constituents, 
so  to  relax  this  regulation  as  to  warrant  the  admission  of 
the  societies  in  question  as  auxiliaries,  on  such  teirms 
as  a  majority  of  two  thirds  of  the  Board  of  Managers  may 
deem  expedient,  or  just.  Marine  and  Juvenile  Bible  So- 
cieties are,  we  rejoice  to  state,  flourishing  on  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic;  and  the  example  of  our  British  females, 
amongst  whom  those  of  Liverpool  are  deservedly  particu- 
larized in  the  Report,  has  not  in  vain  been  held  out  to 
the  American  ladies,  to  induce  them  to  be  active  in  the 
formation  of  associations  among  the  poor. 

*'  It  gives  Hs  pleasure  to  add,"  say  the  managers,  **  that 
the  students  of  some  of  our  colleges  have  manifested  their 
attachment  to  the  American  Bible  Society,  and  their  affection 
for  their  instructors,  by  contributing  and  transmitting  the 
sums  requisite  for  constituting  several  of  them  Members  or 
Directors  for  life.  The  students  of  Yale  college,  Connecticut, 
especially,  have. given  honourable  evidence  of  tlieir  zeal  for  the 
Bible  cause,  by  remitting  to  the  Treasury  of  the  National 
Institution,  during  the  two  last  years,  three  hundred  dollars 
for  investing  their  President,  and  one  of  their  Professors,  with 
tiie  privileges  of  Directors  for  life.  May  not  the  Managers,  with 
propriety  and  confidence,  appeal  to  students  in  ojar  numerous 
other  colleges  and  seminaries  of  learning  to-  imitate  these 
excellent  examples?"  [pp.  38,  39.] 

We  would  carry  the  appeal  further,  did  we  hope  that 
any  thing  we  could  say.  could  either  quicken  the  dormant 
zeal  in  the  Bible  cause,  or  allay  the  spirit  of  opposition  to 
the  anti-sectarian  character  of  its  movements,  of  the  members 
of  our  own  Universities.  Yet  we  believe  that  even  this 
may,  and  will  be  done,  though  we  shall  not  probaby  live  to 
witness  the  verification  of  our  prediction.  Amongst  the. 
measures  in  contemplation  for  mcreasing  the  funds,  and 
extending  the  usefulness  of  this  rising  institution,  is  the 
judicious  one  of  employing  some  of  its  agents  in  itinerating 
for  the  estabUshment  of  new  auxiliaries  to  the  Society, 
and  of  quickening  the  energies  of  those  already  in  existence* 
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The  managers  are  already  looking  out  for  suitable  persons 
to  engage  in  this  undertaking  during  the  present  summer ; 
and  in  a  country  like  America,  and  in  such  a  cause,  we  doubt 
not  but  that  they  will  speedily  find  them.  In  the  mean- 
while, we  cannot  withhold  from  our  readers  the  merited 
eulogium  which  they  pronounce  upon  the  Society  and  its 
agents,  whose  practice  first  suggested  the  adoption  of  so 
desirable  a  measure :  — 

"  It  is  greatly  encouraging  to  the  attempt,"  say  they, 
"  that  the  annals  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
continue  to  furnish  such  ample  proofs  of  its  efficacy,  both  in 
the  encouragement  of  existing  auxiliaries,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  new.  After  witnessing  the  most  astonishing 
results  of  pereevering  activity  and  zeal  on  the  part  of  the 
distinguished  Secretaries  of  that  Institution,  and  other  gentle- 
men, their  associates  at  home,  the  appendix  to  its  Fifteenth 
Annual  Report  exhibits  a  splendid  view  of  the  still  more 
.  enlarged  success  of  Owen,  Pinkerton,  Patterson,  and  Hen- 
derson, in  their  extensive  and  laborious  tours  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  -  The  services  rendered  by  these  eminent  men  to  the 
cause  of  Christian  benevolence,  and  the  advancement  of  the 
Redeemer's  kingdom,  can  scarcely  be  fully  realized,  or  appreciated 
at  their  just  value.  The  same  glorious  rewards  that  have  crowned 
their  pious  efforts,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  will  be  reaped  by 
similar  functionaries  in  our  country ;  and  the  expense,  which 
their  employment  may  induce,  will  be  more  than  remunerated 
m  accessions  to  the  number  of  the  Society's  auxiliaries,  in  the 
renovated  zeal  of  its  present  supporters,  in  the  increase  of  its 
current  revenues,  and  in  the  delight  of  seeing  this  work  of  the 
Lord  more  abundantly  prosper  in  its  hands."  [pp.  24,  25.] 

Delightful  is  the  contemplation^  that  we  live  in  days  when 
Christians,  not  only^  of  different  names,  and  sects,  and 
denominations,  but  of  different  countries,  and  even  regions 
of  the  globe,  can  thus  mutually  encourage  and  stir  up 
each  other  to  love  and  good  works.  It  is  to  illustrate  the 
operation  of  so  truly  Christian  a  spirit,  that  before  we  take 
leave  of  this  most  interesting  Report,  we  extract,  without 
note  or  comment,  the  two  following  passages : — 

"  First  on  the  list  of  Bible  Institutions,  and  pre-eminent  in 
resources,  zeal,  wisdom,  and  beneficence,  stands  our  venerated 
parent,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  With  unrelaxed 
exertion,  and  undiminished  means,  this  great  Society  proceeds  in 
its  illustrious  career.  The  partial  opposition  which  once  attempted 
to  interrupt  the  course  of  its  splendid  and  successfiil  opera- 
tions, after  sinking  into  insignificance,  may  now  be  considered 
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as  having  yielded  to  the  weight  of  public  opinion,  and  to  over- 
whelming proofs  of  unbounded  practical  utility.  The  eulogy 
which  its  committee  pronounces  on  the  most  prominent  of  its 
great  continental  associates,  may,  with  still  greater  propriety, 
be  made  its  own.  It  occupies  '  so  vast  a  field,  possesses  so  many 
co-operating  Societies  and  Associations,  and  combines  such  a 
mass  of  biblical  labours,  going  forward  perpetually,  and  per- 
petually increasing,'  that  the  managers  *  acknowledge  their  utter 
inability  to  exhibit  any  thing  like  an  adequate  representation 
of  the  share  which  it  is  taking  in  the  great  work  of  disseminating 
the  holy  Scriptures.'"  [pp.  40,  4L] 

'Mt  is  with  no  common  emotions  of  gratitude  and  respect,  that 
the  managers  communicate  to  their  constituents  the  continued 
kind  remembrance  and  generous  munificence  of  this  truly  parental 
institution.  During  the  past  year  its  committee  have  presented 
to  the  American  Bible  Society  500  German  Bibles  and  500 
Spanish  Testaments,  the  latter  with  a  view  to  distribution  in 
.  Spanish  America ;  and  have,  with  unlocked  for  liberality,  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  managers  the  sum  of  ,£500.  sterling.  With 
regard,  however,  to  this  pecuniary  grant,  the  Board,  having  reason 
^o  believe  that  the  committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  acted  under  an  erroneous  apprehension  of  the  state  of  the 
finances  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  conceived  it  would  be 
unbecoming  to  avail  themselves  of  the  assistance  thus  proffered  ; 
and,  therefore,  with  a  full  expression  of  their  gratitude  for  the 
intended  beaefaction,  and  of  the  kindness  that  prompted  it^ 
respectfully  and  affectionately  declined  its  acceptance.  In 
making  known  to  the  generous  donors^  their  determination,  the 
managers  endeavoured  to  remove  the  suspicion  of  any  fastidious- 
ness on  their  part  in  this  measure,  and  took  occasion  to  assure 
their  respected  brethren,  that,  if  the  necessity,  on  the  supposition 
of  which  the  grant  was  predicated,,  should  hereafter  occur^ 
they  would  not  hesitate  to  make  it  known,  and  gratefully  receive 
their  aid."  [pp.  42,  43-] 

The  receipts  of  the  Society  during  the  last  year  amounted 
to  27,955  dollars,  95  cents  (£6290.  Is.  3d.),  of  which  16,838 
dollars,  13  cents  (£3,788.  \\s.  6d.),  have  been  paid  into  the 
treasury  of  the  Society  for  the  purchase  of  Bibles  by  auxiliary 
institutions.  Of  the  remaining  voluntary  contributions, 
we  cannot  but  notice  the  interesting  fact,  that  no  less  than 
3,011  dollars,  24  cents  (£677.  10s.  5d,),  or  more  than  a 
fourthof  the  whole,  was  contributed  to  constitute  minister^ 
of  different  sects  and  denominations  directors  or  governors 
for  life.  Again,  therefore,  do  we  say  to  the  members  of 
our  churches  and  con^rep;ations,^male  as  well  as  female, 
"  Qp  ye  an4  do  likewise." 
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Though  not  yet  •  furnished  with  the  Appendix  to  this 
Report^  the  kindness  of  our  American  friends  enables  us^  in 
a  great  measure,  to  anticipate  its  contents,  by  forwarding  to 
us  copies  of  the  Quarterly  Correspondence  of  the  Society, 
the  last  number  of  which  was  published  but  a  month  previous 
to  the  Report.  From  the  two  numbers  for  the  present 
year,  we  have  room  but  for  two  or  three  short  extracts. 
The  first  is  part  of  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  John  Ireland, 
chaplain  in  the  navy,  to  the  Marine  Bible  Society  of  New 
York : — 

"  *  I  have  repeatedly  officiated/  he  writes,  *  to  the  crew,  of  one 
of  our  ships  ofwar,  since  she  returned  to  this  station,  and  always 
with  great  satisfaction  to  myself.  Their  decent,  orderly  appear- 
ance, and  their  marked  attention  to  the  solemn  duties  in  which  we 
were  engaged,  could  not  fail  to  attract  my  regard.  On  Sunday 
last,  after  the  morning  service,  I  observed  to  a  number  of  attending 
officers,  that  I  had  never  addressed  myself  to  a  congregation  more 
disposed  (according  to  appearances,)  to  profit  by  hearing.  An 
officer  of  rank  assured  me,  that  the  conduct  which  I  had  noticed 
was  to  be  ascribed,  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  exclusively,  to  a 
liberal  donation  of  Bibles,  by  the  Marine  Bible  Society:  that  the 
men  had  made  a  good  use  of  their  books;  that  they  made  a  prac- 
tice of  commenting  on  my  discourses  to  them,  and  were  at  that 
moment,  most  probably,  occupied  in  comparing  my  doctrine  with 
the  standard  of  Divine  truth  in  their  hands.  This  account  was 
confirmed  by  every  officer  then  present.  On  further  inquiry,  I 
discovered,  that  the  men  had  covered  their  Bibles,  with  great 
judgment  and  care,  and  the  books  bore  evident  marks  of  having 
been  much  and  well  used.  Many  of  the  men  can  repeat  whole 
chapters  by  heart,  and  appear  to  be  properly  impressed  with  the 
meaning  and  importance  of  the  great  truths  contained  in  the 
sacred  volume.'  Our  agent  states,  that  he  had  conversed  with 
more  than  sixty  ship-masters,  three-fourths  of  whom  acknowledged, 
that  there  was  a  visible  change  for  the  better  among  seamen ;  and 
their  answer  to  the  inquiry,  what  had  produced  that  change,  was, 
*  We  ascribe  it  to  their  having  read  the  Bible.'  He  stated,  also, 
that  he  had  conversed  with  fifty  or  sixty  mates,  and  a  large  number 
of  seamen,  who  gave  satisfactory  evidence,  that  their  views,  and 
feelings,  and  conduct,  had  undergone  a  happy  change  -  in  conse- 
quence of  reading  the  Bible.  Rarely  have  we  found  a  seaman, 
who,  on  being  made  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  object  of  the 
Society,  did  not  wish  to  become  a  member  of  it ;  and  we  are  happy 
to  state,  that,  during  the  past  year,  the  names  of  several  hundred 
respectable  seamen  have  been  added  to  our  list  of  subscribers.'' 
[p.  162.]  .. 

The  second,  we  make  with  peculiar  pleasure,  as  it  shews 
the  kindly  disposition  which  subsists  between  the  friends  of 
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the  Bible  iSociety  in  the  United  States  and  in  oui*  own 
American  settlements. 

**  It  having  been  ascertained,''  says  the  Report  of  the  Vermont 
Bible  Society,  '^  that.  Bibles  were  much  wanted  in  Canada,  the 
directors  agreed  to  asko^ri  the  American  Bible  Society  a  do- 
nation of  two  hundred  Bibles,  to  be  distributed  there.  This 
favour  was  very  cbeerfiilly  and  promptly  granted,  and  the  Bibles 
forwarded  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stewart  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Reid.  Letter* 
from  these  gentlemen  have  been  received,  expressing  their  grati- 
tude, for  the  favour,  cmd  informing  that  the  Bibles  were  mostly 
distributed."  [p.  168.] 

Long,  we  would  add,  very  long,  may  such  a  spirit  Of 
brotherly  love  and  Christian  kindness  continue  to  triumph 
over  every  sinister  feeling  of  national  prejudice,  and  Gommer- 
eia!  jealousy. 

The  follovring  short  sentence,  from  the  Eighth  Report  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Bible  Society,  will  give  us  some  idea  of 
the  low  state  of  several  of  the  Amencan  churches,  as  to 
pecuniary  means,  and  an  affecting  proof  of  the  great  need  of 
richer  communities  uniting  to  strengthen  and  support  these 
feebler  interests. 

''  In  distributing  octavo  Bibles,  the  Board  have  consulted  the 
interest  of  some  feeble  churches  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  by 
presenting  to  each  of  them  one  of  these  Bibles,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  used  in  public  worship.  About  twenty  churches  have  been 
thus  supplied."    [p.  195.] 

One  other  instance,  and  it  is  a  striking  one,  <  of  the 
invaluable  advantages  of  Bible  Societies,  and  of  the  avidity 
with  which  the  poor  press  to  become  partakers  of  thei* 
benefits,  as  afforded  by  the  First  Report  of  thie  Feimaie 
AuxiUary  Bible  Society  of  Elmira ;  and  our  extracts  must, 
for  the  present,  close : — 

'^  MiEiny,''  say  the  managers  of  this  infant  institution,  ''have 
applied  for  Bibles,  to  whom  we  could  not  give  them:  one  man 
came  ten  miles  to  procure  a  number  of  Bibles  to  supply  a  Sabbath 
school.  Having  but  a  few  on  hand,  and  he  having  no  money  to 
pay  for  them,  we  thought  it  not  proper  to  spare  the  number  he 
wanted  without  some  compensation,  other  parts  around  us  being 
equally  destitute.  We  gave  him  one,  and  agreed  to  let  him  have 
more,  if  he  should  bring  any  thing  for  pay  which  the  managers 
could  turn  into  money.  Some  time  after,  the  old  gentleman  came 
again,  bringing  on  his  back  a  load  of  shoes,  the  only  thing  he  could 
get  to  pay  for  the  Bibles.  We  mention  this  simply  to  shew,  that 
the  want  of  the  Bible  is  felt,  its  worth  realized,  and  that  honest 
poverty  will  make  great  exertions  in  order  to  possess  it.  It  is  very 
difficult,  and  almost  impossible,  for  the  poor  in  many  parts  of  our 
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district  to  obtain  tnoMy  to  purchase  a  Bible  with.  The  distnct  oC 
oar  Society  is  extensive.  The  Bath  Bible  Society,  wWch  is  thirtyr 
six  miles  distant,  is  the  nearest  The  country  around,  in  every 
direction,  is  very  destitute  of  the  Scriptures.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
no  exaggeration  to  say,  there  are  hundreds  of  families  in  our 
district  who  do  not  possess  them.''   [p.  ^04.] 

Next  to  Bible  Societies,  in  the  scale  of  Christian  benevo- 
lence, we  place  Missions  to  the  Heathbn  ;  one  of 
which,  on  an  extensive  plan,  has  now  been  established  (ox 
ten  years  under  the  title  of  **  The  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions."  The  Tenth  Annnal 
Report  of  this  valuable  institution  now  lies  before  us ;  but 
as  it  was  presented  so  long  since  as  September,  1819 ;  and  as 
we  have  no  authentic  account  of  its  subsequent  ^oceediogs, 
but  have  every  reason  to  expect  ample  details  before  the 
publication  of  our  next  Number ;  we  must  postpone  its  claims 
to  attention,  powerful  as  they  are,  in  favour  of  a  more  recent 
and  more  limited,  yet  not  less  interesting  society,  of  whose 
history  and  operations  one  of  our  Philadelphia  correspond- 
ents, under  date  of  the  28th  of  April  last^  gives  us  the 
following  most  pleasing  particulars : — 

''  The  aborigines  of  America  have  been  permitted,  for  ages  past, 
to  go  down  to  their  graves  without  religious  instruction  from  their 
white  neighbours.  We  have  been  criminally  negligent  in  seeking 
the  salvation  of  their  immortal  souls,  and  sluggish  in  attempting 
any  measures  for  bringing  them  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it 
is  m  Jesus.  At  length  (alas !  that  it  should  hare  been  so  late !) 
ihe  pious  people  in  America  have  awoke  to  a  sense  of  duty  on  thi> 
sij^ect;  and  there  are  at  present  two  flourishing  missionary  esU^ 
blishments  at  Brainerd  and  Elliot,  on  this  side  the  Mississipi  river. 
West  of  that  majestic  boundary  of  our  former  territory,  there  is  a 
country,  now  belonging  to  the  United  States,  greater  in  extent  tham 
our  original  domain.  The  Indians  are  at  present  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  it.  They  consist  of  many  tribes,  of  various  lan- 
guages: of  these  the  Osage  is  the  most  numerous  and  the  most 
remarkable.  They  inhabit  a  territory  in  the  same  parallel  of  lati- 
tude with  the  state  of  Tennessee,  which  is  called,  from  a.  large 
river  in  that  region,  the  Arkansas*.  The  Osage  Indians  ate  &l^ 
mated  at  20,000  persons.  They  are  a  tall,  msyesticrace^  people, 
that  professedly  -worship  the  Great  Spirit.  Morning  and  evening 
they  retire  from  their  wigtDams  a  little  distance,  into  the  wobds, 
and  offer  prayers,  consisting  of  short  sentences,  tvery  one  of  whicft 
is  cfdmmenced  with  their  name  of  God.  Of  any  sinralness,-  except 
that  which  consists  in  a  few  external  actions,  they  have  no  know*- 

*  Pronounced,  and  frequently  spelt,  Arkantaw. 
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ledge;  and  of  the  way  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Chfist  they  have  never 
h^ardr  ,  A  societyi  entitled  '^  The  United  Foreign  Missionary 
Society,^'  has  been  established,  by  the  co-operation  of  the  GenersSi 
Assiembly  oi  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Associate  Reformed 
Churchy  and  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  in  the  United  States. 
The  managers  of  this  Society  sent  out,  last  summer,  two  personil 
to  explore  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  select  a  suitable 
station  for  a  missionary  establishment.  A  place  was  chosen,  which 
is  to  be  called  '^  Union,''  in  honour  of  the  union  of  three  denominar 
tions  of  professing  Christians  in  the  establishmeiit  of  this  **  Union 
Mission."  One  of  the  young  missionaries,  who  was  sent  to  explore, 
died  at  a  military  post  on  the  Arkansas.  Th^  other,  the  Rev.  E, 
Chapman,  returned,  to  give  a  favourable  account  of  the  country, 
and  of  the  disposition  of  the  Osage  Indians  to  receive  instmctonT 
in  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  and  in  the  Christian  religion.  The 
managers  determined,  therefore,  without  delay,  tio  send  out'  a: 
mission  family  to  these  pagans;  and  in  a  few  weeks  after  this 
determination  was  pubUshed-r  ^  tsem^f  eonsisting  of  seventeen 
adults  and  four  children,  were  collected,  and  designated  to  this 
important  work.  The  principal  of  this  mission  is  the  Rev.  Wm.  F, 
Vail,  who  has,  for  several  years,  desired  to  engage  in  such  a  labour 
of  love  as  this,  and  who  obtained  a  dismission  from  an  affectionate 
people  in  Connecticut,  that  he  might  go  to  the  Osages.  He  is  the 
father  of  the  four  children  just  spoken  of;  and  he  devotes  them,  as 
well  as  his  wife,  himself,  and  all  his  talents,  to  this  service  for 
Christ.  The  other  adults  were  drawn,  together .  as  by  one  heart, 
from  having  long  cherished  a  love  to  the  soulii  of  men,  and  a  desire 
to  be  instrumental  in  diffusing  the  Gospel  of  peace.  They  have 
left  fathers  and  mothers,  brothers  and  sisters,  houses  and  lands, 
that  tliey  may  pitch  their  tents  in  the  wilderness,  until  they  can 
build  log  houses,  and  consecrate  their  lives  to  the  business  of 
teaching  their  red  brethren  how  they  may  be  saved:  This  inte- 
resting family  has  just  spent  fbur  days  in  Philadelphia,  on  their 
way  to  the  place  of  their  destinatidn.,  The  pious  ]^^ple  of  this 
city,  and  of  New  York,  have  sent  them  away  irfllh  iiiaitiy  tears,  and 
prayers,  and  blessings.  We  h^ve  never  before  witnessed  among 
our  churches  so  much  affection  atid  zeal  in  any  public  enterprise. 
All  seemed  ready  to  give  money,  food,  clothing,  aiid  all  sorts  of 
utensils  requisite  for  the  mission ;  that  the  two  ministers  of  Christ, 
the  three  husbandmen,  the  two  carpenters,  the  blc^dcsmith,  and 
the  teachers  of  schools,  might  all  be  employed  in  the  civilization 
and  Christianizing  of  the  children  of  the  forests  The  Indian 
children  they  will  be  obliged  to  feed  and  clothe,  that  they  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  trsdning  them  up  for  God»  Our  nationsu 
government^  I  am  happy  to  say,  will  demy  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  expense  of  these  Indiian  schools*;  witbotit  interfering,  in  the 
least,  with  the  religious  concerns  of  the  missioar  Our  government 
pursues  the  same  libe^Ey^Iiey,  in^rektioa  to  all  the  Indian  schools 
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on  our  borders^  with  a  view  to  prepare  their  scholars  for  becoming 
good  citizens  of  our  great  commonwealth.  Of  this  mission  I  can^  at 
present,  only  add,  that  I  yesterday  saw  them  on  their  journey  of 
2,300  miles,  towards  the  south-west ;  and  as  I  parted  with  them, 
pronounced  over  them  the  apostolical  benediction.'' 

We  are  in  possession  of  further  interesting  intelligence,  as 
to  the  proceedings  of  this  important  institution ;  but  must- 
defer  them  to  our  next  Number,  when  we  shall  in  all  proba- 
bility resume  the  subject.  The  attention  of  our  readers 
will  then,  however,  be  primarily  directed  to  the  important 
fact  of  the  existence  of  slavery  in  America,  and  its  recent 
extension,  by  the  decision  of  her  legislature  on  the  Missouri 
question;  points  on  which  we  have  been  furnished  with 
a  variety  of  the  most  authentic  particulars. 


POETRY. 


LINES 

TO     A     SPRIOHTLT     LITTLE      GIRL,     AT     SCARBOROUGH,    WHO, 

HEARING    THAT   THE    AUTHOR    WAS    A    POET,    REQUESTED 

SOME    VERSES    FROM    HIM. 

Margaret,  we  never  met  before. 

And,  Marearet,  we  may  meet  no  more ; 

What  shall  I  say  at  parting? 
Scarce  half  a  moon  has  run  her  race 
Since  first  I  saw  thy  fairy  face. 
Around  this  gay  and  giddy  place 

Sweet  smiles  and  brushes  darting; 
Yet,  from  my  soul,  I  frankly  tell, 
I  cannot  help  but  wish  you  well ! 

I  dare  not  wish  you  stores  of  wealth, 
A  troop  of  friends,  unfailin|^  health, 

And  freedom  from  affliction : 
I  dare  not  wish  you  beauty's  prize. 
Carnation  lips,  and  bright  blue  eyes. 
They  look  through  tears,  they  breathe  in  sighs : 

Hear  then  my  benediction : — 
Of  these  good  gifts  be  you  possest, 
Just  in  the  measure  God  sees  best 
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But,  little  Mai^arety  may-you  h% 
All  ^at  his  eye  delights  to  see^ 

All  that  he  loves  and  blesseis —         '  -^ 
The  Lord,  in  darkness,  be  your  light. 
Your  help  in  need,  your  shield  in  fight. 
Your  hesdth,  your  treasure,  and  your  might. 

Your  comfort  in  distresses, 
Your  hope  through  every  future  breath, 
And  your  eternal  joy  in  death ! 

Shield.  J.  M. 


They  have  hewed  out  unto  themselves  broken  cisterns. 

This  world  that  we  so  highly 

And  seek  so  eaeerly  its  smi 
What  is  it?*— Vamty  and  lies; — 

A  broken  cistern  all  the  while. 

Pleasure — with  her  delightful  song, 
That  charms,  the  unwary  to  be^ule — 

What  is  it?— the  deceiver^s  tongue ; 
A  broken  cistern  all  the  whiles 

And  earthly  friendships,  fair  and  gay, 
That  promise  much  with  artful  wile — 

What  are  they  ? — ^puff  and  ti^achery ; 
A  broken  cistern  all  the  while. 

Riches,  that  so  absorb  Ae  mind 

In  anxious  care,  and  ceaseless  toil — 

What  are  the^  ?— faithless  as  the  wind ; 
A  broken  cistern  all  the  while. 

And  what  is  lust,  and  youthful  fire  ? 

Joy  springing  from  these  passions  vile- 
What  is  it? — Only  vain-desire; . 

A  broken  cistern  all  the  while. 

Ambition,  with  her  lofty  theme 

Of  vanquished  contineiit  and  isle — 

What  is  it? — ^but  a  troubled  dream ; 
A  broken  cistern  all  the  while. 

And  fame,  with  her  recording  nen, 
To  blazon  forth  our  rank  ana  style — 

What  is  it  ?— to  the  wisest  men, 
A  broken  cistern  all  the  while. 
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Tes^all  are  broken  cisterns,  Lord ! 

To  them  that  wander  far  iVom  Thee : 
The  Hying  stream  is  in  Thy  word, 

Thou  fount  of  immortahty ! 


T.R. 


LOCKS,  YE  GROW  GREY, 

Ah!  locks  ye  grow  grey, 
And  ye  speak  to  my  mind. 

That  life  hastens  away, 
Yet  I  loiter  behind. 

The  hosld  &at  is  hoary, 
la  righttiofiBiiess  found. 

Is  encinded  with  glory ; 
With  honouf  is  crown'd. 

Bot  what  are  my  4eed«  ? 

And,  oh  I  what  is  xny  faith  ? 
.  My  Savi^^r,  he  pkads, 
In  my  jransom  from  d?aih. 

To  Him  must  I  live. 

And  to  Him  will  I  pray ; — 
Such  ih&  lesson  ye  give. 

Locks  inclining  to  grey« 


J.  P. 


STANZAS 

WBITTEN   BY  A  YOVISB  AMEBtCAK   LADT,  IN  THE   KINETEENTH 
TEAR  OF   REE   AGE. 

From  **The  Writings  of  Nancy  Maria  Hyde^  d/Nortoich,  Connecticut:^ 
printed  in  America. 

I  love  the  moon,  whose  pensive  light 

Illumes  the  .solemn  brow  of  ni^t ; 

I  dearly  love  the  gentle  ray. 

Which  lights  the  friends  who  are  far  away, 

I  love  the  howling  winds  that  fly 
Along  the  sullen  wintry  sky ; 
For  well  I  know,  the  sweeping  blast. 
Along  my  native  rocks  have  past. 
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And  much  I  prize  the  magic  power^ 
Which  lives  m  every  former  hour ; 
Recalls  each  former  scene  to  view. 
And  bids  past  pleasures  bloom  anew. 

But  more  I  love  the  hope  whose  ray 
Illumes  with  light  my  future  day, 
And  whispers  of  a  time  to  come, 
That  shall  restore  me  to  my  home. 


PHILOSOPHICAL  AND  LITERARY 
INTELLIGENCE- 


Hercuhtneum  MS8.  —  We  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  the  unroUing 
df  eighty-e'ight  more  Manuscripts,  found  in  the  rains  of  this  interesting 
city.  Most  of  them  consist  of  tne  works  of  the  Greek  philosophers;  nine 
of  them  heing  by  Epicnros,*  three  by  Demetrius,  one  by  Cfalotes,  one 
By  Polystratus,  one  by  Camiades,  and  one  by  Crysippus :  whilst  tlhirty-two 
bear  the  name  df  Philomedas.  They  treat  of  natural  or  moral  philosophy, 
of  medicine,  and  of  the  arts,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  ancient  nations. 

Pampeii,"^ At  Pompeii  several  fresh  buildings  have  bceri  recently 
discovered  in  the  beautiful  street  that  leads  to  the  temples  of  Hercules 
and  Isis,  and  to  the  theatres.  Chirurgical  instraments  of  a  highly  finished 
workmanship  have  likewise  been  found,  together  with  a  number  of  exceUent 
paintings,  representing  fruits  and  animals.  The  excavators  have  also 
just  discovered,  near  the. Forum, -a  public  edifice,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  the  Chakidieum,  and  an  inscription  importing  that  the  edifice  was 
built  at  the  expense  of  the  priestess  Eumachia,  A  few  days  after  the 
above  discovery,  a  statue  ot  the  same  priestess  was  found  in  perfect 
preservation.  This  statue  far  surpasses  in  grace,  elegance,  and  grandeur, 
all  the  works  of  art  that  had  previously  been  dug  from  the  ruins. 

Egyptian  Antiquities. — M.  Caillaud*s  account  of  his  discoveries  ia 
Egypt  will  shortly  be  published  in  Paris.  Some  time  ago,  he  discovered 
near  Mount  Zabarah  the  famous  emerald  mines,  which  were  previously 
knowii  only  by  the  writings  of  the  ancient  authors  and  the  stories  of 
the  Arabs.  'They  had  been  almost  forgotten  for  a  lapse  of  time,  and 
were  totallv  unproductive  to  thfe  government  of  the  country.  So  long,,  in- 
deed, bad  this  been  the  case>  that  they  were  found  by  M.  Caillaud  nearly 
in  the  same  state  in  which  they  had  been  left  by  the  engineers  of  the 
Ptolemies.  He  penetrated  into  a  vast  number  of  excavations  and  subter- 
raneous canals ;  some  of  which  are  so  deep  that  400  men  may  work  in  them 
at  once.  In  the  mines  were  found  cords,  levers,  tools  of  various  kinds, 
vases,  and  lamps;  and  the  arriemgement  of  the  works  afforded  every  facility 
fbr  studying  tne  ancient  process'  of  mining.  M.  Caillaud  himself  set 
aboat  workmg  the  mines,  and  he  has  presiented  six  pounds  of  emeralds 
to  Mahomed  Ali  Pacha.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  mines  the  ruins'  of 
a  little  town  have  been  discovered,  which,  in  ancient  times,  was  probclbly 
ihihabited  by  the  miners.     Among  the  ruins  are  the  remains  or  several 
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GneccHEgyptian  temples^  with  inscriptions.  •  M.  Caillaud  has  tvHetf 
visited  Zakmrah ;  dutiiie  his  second  journe^^  he  was  accompanied  by  a 
considerable  nnmber  of  arined  men,  miiiers,  and  v^ortmen,  whom  the 
Pacha  had  placed  under  his  directions.  On  bis  way  to  the  emerald 
mines,  the  French  traveller  crossed  one  of  the  ancient  routes  for  the 
trade  of  India,  by  the  way  of  Egypt.  He  observed  stations,  enclosures 
for  the  union  and  protection  or  caravans,  cisterns,  &c.  He  learned 
also,  from  the  Arabs  of  the  tribes  of  Ababdeh  and  Bycharyn,  that  this 
load  led  to  the  ruins  of  a  veir  extensive  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Red  Sea, 
situated  about  the  twenty-fourth  degrse  of  latitude^  near  the  Mountain 
of  Elbe.  This  town  has  since  been  visited  by  Messrs.  Belzoni  and 
BretchiCy  (Beechy,)  and  will  probably  be  better  described  by  them  than 
by  M.  Caillaud.  On  the  banks  of  the  Red  Sea  the  traveller  discovered  a 
mountain  of.  sulphur,,  in  which,  some  diggings  had  been  made.  In 
the  neighbouihood  of  this  mountain  traces  of  volcanic  eruptions  were 
observable,  and  a  quantity  of  puzzolane  and  other  igneous  substances 
was  found.  M.  Caillaud  carefully  observed  the  mountains  which  separate 
the  Nile  from  the  Arabian  Gulf,  as  well  as  the  calcareous  tracts  of 
ground  and  chains  of  mountains  between  the  Nile  and  the  Oasis,  which 
all  belong  to  the  primitive  soil.  Here  also  he  examined  several  ancient 
P^gyptian  structures,,  and  others  of  more  modem  date;  and  discovered 
spme  very  ancient  vaults,,  thermal  springs,  &c.  Among  the  Greek 
and  Latin  inscriptions  which  he  met  with  in  his  excursions,  was  one 
containing  seventy  lines^  and  about  nine  thousand  letters,  being  more, 
copious  by  at  least  one-fifth  than  the  Greek  inscription  on  the  Rosetta 
stone;  By  dint  of  vast  patience  and  labour,  he  succeeded  in  copying^, 
this  inscription  in  three  dajs.  Though  it  is  of  recent  date  compared  with^ 
the  Rosetta  monument,  since  it  belongs  to  the  age  of  the  emperor  Galba, 
it  presents  some  new  and  curious  fcu^  relative  to  the  internal  adminis*, 
tration  of  P<gypt.  M.  Caillaud  returned  last  year  to  Paris,  bringing 
along  with  him  a  vast  number  of  drawings, .  notes,  and  antiques,  found 
principallv  in  the  hypogeum  of  Thebes,  &c.  These  treasures  have  been 
purchased  by  the  French  Government.  The  antiques  are  d^sited  in 
the.  Cabinet  of  Medals  and  antiques  of  the  King's  library.  M.  Caillaud 
has  again  set  out  for  Egypt.  In  November  last  he  was  at  Bouy-Souey, 
^5  leagues  from  Cairo.  lie  was  about  to  depart  for  the  Faijoam,  and 
to  proceed  towards  the  Oasis  of  Sivah,  and  if  alive  and  well,  mast  ere  thi» 
have  made  many  new  and  interesting  observations.  At  a  quarter  of  a^ 
l^gue  from  one  of  the  pyramids  of  Sakkarah,  he  descended  into  a' 
hypogeum,  sacred  to  the  deity  Apis,  where  he  found,  in  a  kind  of  labyrinth,  - 
several  bulls  embalmed  and  preserved  like  mummies.  It  should  be 
remarked,  that  M.  Belzoni  had  perfonned  the  same  joumej  not  long 
before,  and  perhaps  had  discovered  this  same  sepulchre  of  Apb,  m  company 
with  Mr.  Beechy,  son  of  Sir  William  the  painter;  truth  requiring  this 
slight  alteration  in  the  above  French  account  of  this  enterprismg  French 
traveller's  progress,  that  M.  Belzoni  did  not  follow,  but  precede  M. 
Caillaud  iii  his  route.  .  We  are  happ3r  to  add,  that  the  travels  of  this  learned 
Frenchman  in  Egypt  are  advancing  towards  publication,  under  the 
direction  of  M.  Jourard.;  and  possibly  may  appear  during  the  course  of  the 
iqonth  of  July.  .  This  .work  will  contain  researches  on  the  Oasb,  on  the 
einei^d  mines,  and  on  the  ancient  course  of  commerce  from  the  Nile  to  the 
Red  Sea ;  with  a  collection  of  inscriptions,  copied  by  the  traveller 
ii)  various  parts.  .  The  whole  will  form  two  volumes  in  large  folio^  oqe 
of  text,  aud  another  of.  plates.  The  plates  will  comprise  maps,  views^  < 
and.  antiquities.  .  The   dissertations  will  include  a  list  of  the  principal  • 
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di8<k)i;eries  made  in  Egypt,  and  in  the  surrouudin|{  countries,  during  the 
present  century;'  an  essay  on  the  actual  condition  of  the  Egyptian 
antiquities;  remarks  on  the  wheat  found  at  Thebes,  in  a  large  close 
vessel,  of  a. remote  age,  &c.  A  volume  will  be  divided  into  two  parts, 
each  containing  25  plates,  price  about  3l.  3s.  each  part.  The  discoveries 
of  Messrs.  Burchhardt,  Belzoni,  Bankes,  Salt,  &c.  have  brought  our 
countrymen  acquainted  with  many  or  most  of  these  particulars ;  never- 
theless, the  friends  of  science  will  hail  the  appearance  of  M.  Caillaud's 
volumes  with  satisfaction. 

Ancient  Navigation. — A  discovery  was  recently  made  in  the  environs 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  is  highly  interesting  to  history.  While 
digging  a  cave,  the'  workmen  found  the  hull  of  an  ancient  vessel,  constructed 
of  cedar,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  remains  of  a  Phoenician  galley.  If 
this  appropriation  be  just,  there  is  no  longer  room  to  doubt  that  the 
bold  navigators  of  Tyre  had  reached  the  South  point  of  Africa ;  and 
if  they  actually  gained  that  point,  we  may  infer,  that  they  also  navigated 
the  Eastern  ocean. 

Curioiu  Ancient  Liscription. — The  French  Journal  des  Voyages  reports; 
that  in  February  last,  several  distant  voyagers  had  met  in  Rome ;  among  - 
these  was  M.  de  Forbin,  who  intended^  to  visit  the  coast  of  Barbary, 
and  Messrs.  Banks  and  Barry,  returned  from  Abyssinia,  Upper  Egypt, 
and  Syria.  Mr.  Banks  brought  away  a  curious  inscripdon  found  on 
the  municipal  or  town  house  of  a  city  m  Asia,  of  the  time  of  the  latter 
Roman  emperors.  It  contains  a  tarif  or  maximum  of  commodities 
and  personsd  services  in  the  Roman  empire,  from  the  price  of  oil  and 
grains  to  the  hire  of  a  horse  for  the  day;  fh)m  the  salary  of  a  barber 
to  the  perquisites  of  the  conservator  of  cunosities  of  the  palaces. 

Temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  —  By  letters  from  Egypt  it  would  appeal^ 
that  M.  Frediani,  an  Italian,  has  succeeded  in  arriving  at  the  Island  of 
Oasis,  in  the  desert, '  whereon  stands  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Aromoii, 
visited  2150  years  ago  by  the  Macedonian  madman.  He  was  attended  by 
a  considerable  armed  force.  M.  Belzoni  throws,  however,  considerable 
doubts  on  the  statement  of  his  countryman. 

Voyage  to  Lapland, —  The  French  Government  has  sent  out  persons 
on  a  voyage  to  Lapland.  The  exp^ition  is  to  proceed  .beyond  the  North 
Cape  into  the  Frozen  Ocean,  and  it  is  expected  to  terminate  about  the 
end  of  this  month. 

New  Voyage  of  Discovery: — Advices  from  St.  Petersburgh,  dated 
March  22,  state  that  a  new  voyage  of  discovery  will  be  undertaken 
this  summer  in  the  North.  The  expedition  will  sail  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Lena  for  the  Frozen  Ocean,  in  order  to  examine  the  coast  of 
Siberia  and  the  islands  which  were  discovered  to  the  north  of  it  some 
years  ago.  It  is  not  yet  ascertained  whether  these  supposed  islands 
ntay  in  reality  be  one  main  land  or  not,  and  hitherto  they  have  only  been 
visited  in  winter. 

Expedition  to  discover  the  Aborigines  of  Newfoundland, — We  learn  by 
letters  Just  received  from  Newfoundland,  dated  June  the  5th,  that  the 
expedition  which  left  St.  John's  in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  under  the 
direction  of  Captain  Buchan,  of  his  Majesty's  ship  Grasshopper,  having 
for  it  object  to  open  a  communication  with  the  Aborigines  of  the  island, 
by  way  of  the  Bay  of  Exploits,  had  failed ;  and  Uiat  that  skilful  and 
intelligent  officer,  with  his  persevering  companions,  had  returned.  It 
appears  that  the  Grasshopper,  having  reached  the  river,  from  St.  John's^ 
in  December  last,  was  housed  over,  and  made  secure,  to  enable  the  persons 
left  on  board  to  encounter  the  inclemency,  of  a  Newfoundland  winter: 
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Marjr  March,  the  female  Indian  prisonery  who  was  to  have  been  tbe 
medium  of  communication  with  her  native  friends,  died  on  board  ibe 
Grasshopper  before  the  expedition  could  set  out  from  the  Bay  of  Exploits. 
About  the  middle  of  January,  Captain  Buchan,  Mr.  C.  C.  Waller,  Mid- 
shipman, the  Boatsvmin,  and  about  sixty  men,  proceeded  with  sleighs 
on  the  ice,  containing  their  provisions,  &c.  as  also  the  body  of  the  female 
Indian ;  and  the  spot  having  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Peyton,  (a  merchant 
who  accompanied  the  expedition),  where  the  rencontre  took  placp  between 
bis  par^  and  the  Indians,  when  the  husband  of  Mary  March  was  killed, 
her  body,  ornamented  with  trinkets,  &c.  was  deposited  alongside  that 
of  her  husband.  Captain  Buchan  continued  a  search  of  40  days,  but 
was  not  able  to  discover  the  slightest  trace  of  the  native  Indians.  Whether 
they  had  fled  to  some  other  part  of  the  island,  or  h«^d  been  exterminated  by 
the  Esquimaux  Indians,  who,  to  obtain  the  fura  with  which  they  are 
covered,  are  known  invariably  to  murder  them  at  every  opportunity,. could 
not  be  ascertained;  but  it  appeared  useless  to  proceed  any  furdier  in 
the  search. 

Discovery  of  a  Southern^  or  Antarctic  Continent. — This  important  dis- 
covery, which  will  be  atteuded  with  incalculable  advantages  to  our  trade  in 
the  South  Seas,  was  made  last  year  by  a  Mr.  Smith,  Master  of  the  William, 
of  Blythe,  in  Northumberland ;  who,  trading  between  the  Rio  Plata 
and  Chili,  in  endeavouring  to  facilitate  his  passage  round  Cape  Horn, 
ran  to  a  higher  latitude  than  is  usual  in  such  voyages,  and  in  lat.  62^  3(/* 
and  60^.  west  long,  discovered  land.  He  ran  in  a  westward  direction 
alons  the  coasts,  either  of  a  continent,  or  numerous  islands,  for  two 
or  Siree  hundred  miles,  forming  large  bays,  and  abounding  with  the 
spermaceti  whale,  seals,  &c.  He  took  numerous  soundings  and  bearings, 
draughts,  and  charts  of  the  coast ;  and  in  short,  did  everv  thing  that  the 
most  experienced  navigator,  despatched  purposely  for  the  object  of  making 
a  survey,  could  do.  He  even  landed,  and  in  the  usual  manner  took 
possession  of  the  country  for  his  Sovereign,  and  named  his  acquisition 
*  New  South  Shetland.'  The  climate  was  temperate,  the  coast  mountainous, 
apparently  uninhabited,  but  not  destitute  of  vegetation,  as  firs  and  pines 
were  observable  in  many  places;  in  shorty  the  country  had  upon  the 
whole  the  appearance  at  the  coast  x>f  Norway.  After  having  satisfied 
himself  of  every  particular  that  time  and  circumstances  permitted  hipi 
to  examine,  he  bore  away  to  the  north,  and  pursued  his  voyage.  On 
his  arrival  at  Valparaiso,  he  communicated  his  discovery  to  Captain 
Sheriff,  of  H.  M.  S.  Andromache,  who  happened  to  be  there.  Captam  S. 
immediately  felt  the  importance  of  the  communication,  and  lost  not  a 
moment  in  making  every  arrangement  for  following  it  up.  He  immediately 
despatched  the  William,  with  officers  from  the  Andromache :  and  in  this 
stage  the  last  letter  from  Chili  left  the  expedition,,  with  the  roost  sanguine 
expectation  of  success,  and  ultimate  advantages  resulting  from  it :  and, 
if  we  are  correctly  informed,  a  fully  detailed  narrative  has  bee^  forwarded 
to  Government,  who  have  been  put  in  possession  of  the  draughts  and 
soundings  taken  by  Mr.  Smith. 

Subsequent  accounts  state,  that  the  brig  William  had  returned  to 
Valparaiso,  from  a  survey  of  the  land,  said  to  have  been  discovered  to 
the  south  of  Cape  Hprn;  but  Captain  Searle,  of  the  ISyperiojif  had 
prevented  all  intercourse,  with  the  shore,  whiph  led  to  the  opinion  that 
seme  discovery  of  great  importance  had  been  made. 

French  Expedition  to  the  Coasts  of  Brazil. — The  corvette  le  Bayardore, 
and  the  brig  le  Favore,  sailed  from  a  port  of  France  on  the,  1,4th  of 
February,  1819,  under  the  orders  of  M.  Roussin,  Captsun,  on  a  voj^ge 
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of  discovaiy  or  survey  along' the  coasts  of  Brazil.  They  arrived  at  the 
island  of  St.  Catherine,  the  first  mark  of  their  operations^  on  the  9th 
of  May;  and  from  that  spot  they  began  to  point  allong  all  the  shores, 
islands,  rocks,  sand  banks,  and  every  dangerous  ipassage,  as  far  as  to 
St.  Salvador,  where  they  anchored  on  the  16th  of  August.  They  have 
hereby  collected  all  the  materials  requisite  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
set  of  charts.  On  their  entrance,  June  6,  into  Rio  Janeiro,  M.  Roussin 
was  received  with' much  distinction  and  cordiality  by  the  court.  His 
Fortuguese  Majesty  expressed  to  him  in  public,  that  he  should  with 
pleasure  encourage  an  expedition,  the  object  of  which  was  interesting 
to  eveiy  nation ;  and  added,  that  he  should  give  orders  that  the  vessels 
of  M.  Koussin  should  be  entertained  in  all  the  ports  of  his  dominions 
with  suitable  marks  of  attention  to  a  mission  so  useful  in  its  tendency. 
Every  where  he  has  found  these  orders  executed.  M.  Roussin  was 
expected  to  spend  about  six  weeks  at  St. "Salvador,  to  refit  his  ships, 
to  refresh  and  recruit  the  crews,  &c.  till  the  sun  had  passed  the  zepith, 
when  the  observations  would  assume  a  greater  degree  of  precision,  and 
he  should  be  enabled  to  draw  up  charts  of  400  leagues  of  land  and 
coasts  that  he  bad  visited.  By  the  end  of  October,  he  calculated  on 
pursuing  his  route  to  the  north,  to  complete' his  survey  of  the  shore 
of  Brazil. 

English  Expedition  to  Africa,  —From  the  latest  informs^tion,  it  seems 
t)^at  the  expedition,  under  the  command  of  Major  Gray,  on  whom  the 
direction  developed  afler  the  death  of  Major  reddie,  has  returned  to 
Galam,  on  the  Senegal,  after  a  most  harassing  jouniey  through  the 
country  of  the  Foplado.  Mr.  Docherd,  the  surgeon  attached  to  the 
expedition,  had,  with  a  few  individuals,  however,  proceeded  onwards 
to  Bammakoo,  in  Bambarra;  from  whence  accounts  have  been  received 
from  him,  dated  twelve  months  since,  expressing  his  hopes  of  procuring 
the  necessary  permission  to  proceed  farther.  Markets,  it  seems,  were 
held  twice  every  week  at  Sandsanding  and  Yamina,  where  provisions 
Were  reasonable,,  and  every  sort  of  European  merchandise  in  great  demand ; 
especially  articles  of  finery  for  the  dresses  of  the  females,  who  are  fond  of 
iShowy  colours.  Among  btheir  things  were  Manchester  prints  in  great 
abundance,  which  seemed  to  meeta  ready  sale,  and  which  must  have  been 
conveyed  by  the  caravan  from  Morocco  across  the  great  desert.  lieutenant 
Lyon,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  who  was  the  friend  and  fellow-traveller  of 
the  late  Mr.  Ritchie>  is  appointed  to  succeed  that  gentlemaq  as  British 
Vice-Consul  at  Mourzouck,  the  capital  of  Fezzan,  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  aiid  attempting  discoveries.  By  the  Magnet,  which  left 
Cape  Coast  on  the  23d  of  March,  we  learn  that  Mr.  Dupuis  had  pro- 
ceraed  to  Cormassie,  to  enter  upon  his  functions  as  Consul  at  the 
court  of  the  King  of  Ashaiitee,  and  had  arrived  in  safety,  an^d  been 
well  received. 

Interior  of  Africa. — The  Marquess  d'£tourville,  who  is  at  present 
in  Africa  oa  matters  of  private  business,  intends,  on  his  return  to  France, 
to  publish  some:  very  interesting  notices  relative  to  natural  histidry ) 
a  science  wherein  he  has  made  numberless  discoveries,  and  such  as 
well  deserve  the  attention  of  the  learned.  He  has  recently  forwarded 
certain'  memoranda  which  he  made  during  his  long  captivity,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  very  brief  analysis: — ^"M.  d'£tourvilIe  resided  some 
time  in  the  Isle  of  St.  Thomas^  situated  under  the  equator,  at  the  ex- 
trenoity  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  whence  he  occasionally  made  excursions 
into  the  vvestem  regions  of  Africa.  In  one  of  these,  he  fortunately  cured 
a  dangerous  wound  under  which  the  Manicongo,  a  prince  of  the  country, 
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was  sufferiog.  Having  thereby  obtained  the  favour  of  the  prince^  he. 
attended  him  in  a  journey  more  than  four  hundred  leagues  in  t£e  interior 
of  the  continent.  In  the  course  of  peregrination,  M. .  d'£tourvil]e  traced 
on  a  map  the  western  lines  of  the  Lake  Aqualinda;  respecting  which^ 
till  then,  no  information  had  been  obtained.  He  likewise  ascertained^ 
with  precision,  the  geographical  route  of  the  Zaire,  with  its  sources,  and 
the  lakes  it  forms  in  its  progress.  In  a  journey  which  he  undertook  in 
1800,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  wandering  tribe  of  Gigas,  who  are 
cannibals.  Whatever  common  fame  has  reported  of  their  feroci^  is 
no  Exaggeration.  They  make,  war  to  devour  their  prisoners;  and  it  is 
certain,  as  Dupoa  relates,  that  human  flesh  is  sold  in  their  markets. 
The  blood  whicn  they  draw  from  the  veins  of  their  living  victims  is 
to  them  a  delicious  beverage.  M.  d'Etourville  remained  fi&en  months 
among  these  barbarians.  All  his  companions  were  devoured ;  and  he  must 
have  shared  the  same  fate,  had  he  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  cure  a  broken 
arm  of  the  favourite  mistress  of  the  chief  of  the  horde.  Compelled  to  be  in 
the  train  of  this  troop  of  Gigas,  he  ranged  through  an  extent  of  continent 
from  the  country  ot  the  Auriseans  to  Hulla,  when  he  escaped  from 
their  hands.  He  then  proceeded  to  a  province  south  of  the  Western 
Mountains  of  the  Moon,  at  a  small  distance  from  what  he  considers  as. 
the  real  sources  of  the  Nile.  Hereabouts  he  fixes  the  empire  of  Droglodo, 
unknown  at  present,  but  far  more  civilized  than  the  circumjacent  regions. 
The  politics  of  the  government^  according  to  his  account,  bear  a  s^ng. 
resemblance  to  the  Chinese;  and  the  civilization  of  the  Droglodi'ans 
must  be  traced  to  a  very  remote  source.  The  merchants  of  Droglodo 
go  once  a  year,  authorized  by  their  government,  to  meet  the  Abyssinian^ 
merchants  in  a  narrow  passage  of  the  mountain  Narcar.  They  convey' 
thither  gold  dust,  musk,  pearls,  precious,  stones,  ivory,  gums,  and 
Ethiopia  slaves,  in  exchange  for  which  they  receive  shawls,  Indian  stu£&, 
Turkey  carpets,  and  salt.  In  this  country,  M.  d'Etourville  remained 
about  ten  years ;  and  though  in  a  state  of'^ slavery,  he  had  many  oppor- 
tunities of  noticing  the  manners  of  the  people  and  their  antiquities.  His 
different  observations  have  led  him  to  conclude,  that  the  Abysisinians, 
the  Nubians,  and  the  ancient  Egyptians,  who  built  the  pyramids, 
were  all  originally  from  Droglodo,  which  he  conceives  to  have  been 
the  country  inhabited  in  ancient  times  by  the  Troglodites.  M.  d'Etourville 
returned  to  France  about  the  time  of  the  re-etitablishment  of  the 
IBiourbons ;  but  set  out  again  in  1814,  to  realize  and  secure  some  goods 
and  property  in  Africa,  whence  he  is  expected  shortly  to  return,  when 
the  full  account  of  his  travels  will  most  probably  appear.  We  shall  then  be 
able  to  pronounce  judgment  upon  the  probable  veracity  of  a  narrative  whose 
announcement  has  about  it  sufficient  of  the  marvellous  to  awaike  suspicion. 

French  Travellers. — M.  the  Count  de  Forbin,  author  of  the  voyage 
to  the  Levant,  has  set  out  for  Sicily,  to  visit  the  antiquities  of  that  island. 
He  takes  with  him  M.  Huyot,  as  designer,  who  had  been  the  companion  of 
his  former  voyage. 

M.  Gamba,  a  merchant,  who  has  long  resided  in  Paris^^  is  about  to 
proceed  on  a  tour  to  Asia,  and  the  banks  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  to  invest^ate 
various  objects  of  ^  scientific  and  astronomical  character. 

Russian  Expedition, ---M.  the  Count  de  Romanzofis  fitting  out,  at  his 
own  expense,  an  expedition,  which  is  to  set  out  firom  Tehouktches,  so 
as  to  pass  over  the  solid  ice  from  Asia  to  America,  to  the  north  of 
Bebring's  Strait,  at  the  point  where  Cook  and  Kotzebue  were  stopped. 
The  same  gentleman  is  also  fitting  out  an  exnedition,  which  is  to 
ascend  one  of  the  rivers    that    disembogue  on  tne  western   coast,  *  in 
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Russian  America,  in  order  to  penetrate  into   the  unknown  tracts  that 
Fie  between  ley  Cape  and  the  hver  Mackenzie. 

Proposed  Expedition  to  the  Interior  of  Africa. — Mr.  Bowdich  has 
issued  a  prospectus,  inviting  the  institutions  and  individuals  of  Europe, 
by  subscribing  for  shares  of  jEb,  each,  to  raise  the  means  of  another  mission 
into  Africa,  under  his  direction,  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  our  know- 
ledge of  that  continent.  He  says  that  ofioo.  would  be  sufficient  to 
ensure  success.  In  a  correspondence  with  the  late  Mr.  Park,  published 
in  the  fifth  number  of  thd  £dlinburgh  Philosophical  Journtd,  it  is  remarked, 
as  a  subject  of  regret,  that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  carry  on  these 
researches  by  means  of  the  natives.  A  sufficient  number  of  African  youth 
might  be  educated  in  the  various  branches  of  learning  suited  to  th^ir 
intended  duties,  whether  as  schoolmasters,  missionaries,  traders,  or 
naturalists;  and,  from  their  colour,  constitution,  and  language,  would 
be  exempted  from  most  of  the  difficulties  that  ba£9e  the  exertions  of 
the  European  adventurers.  * 

Extraordinary  Surgical  Operation. — A  most  surprising  operation  in 
surgery  has  lately  been  executed  by  M.  Richerand,  by  taking  away  a 
part  of  the  ribs  and  pleura.  The  patient  was  himself  a  medical  man,' 
and  not  ignorant  of  the  danger  he  ran  in  this  operation  being  had  recourse 
to ;  but  ne  also  knew  that  his  disorder  was  otherwise  incurable.  He; 
was  attacked  with  a  cancer  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  ribs  and  of 
the  pleura^  which  continually  produced  enormous  fiingosities,  that  had 
been  in  vain  attempted  to  be  repressed  by  the  actual  cautery:  M.' 
Richerand  was  obliged  to  lay  the  nbs  bare,  to  saw  away  two,  to  detach* 
them  from  the  pleura^  and  to  cut  away  all  the  cancerous  pftrts  of  that 
membrane.  As  soon  s^  he  had  made  we  opening,  the  air  rushing  into 
the  chest,  occasioned,  the  first  day,  great  suffenng  and  distressing  shortness 
of  breath;  the  surgeon  could  touch  and  see  the  heart  through  the 
pericardium^  which  was  as  transparent  as  glass,  and  could  assure  himself 
of  the  total  insensibility  of  both.  Much  serous  fluid  flowed  from  the 
wound  as  long  as  it  remained  open;  but  it  filled  up  slowly,  by  means' 
of  the  adhesion  of  the  lungs  with  ^e  pericardium^  and  the  fleshy  granula- 
tions that  were  formed  in  it.  At  length  the  patient  got  so  well,  that 
on  the  ^7th  day  after  the 'operation,  he  could  not  resist  the  desire  of 
going  to  the  Medicinal  School  to  see  the  fragments  of  the  ribs  that  had' 
been  taken  from  him;  and  in  three  or  four  days  afterwards,  he  went 
about  his  ordinary  business.  The  success  of  M.  Richerand  is  the  more  im- 
portant, because  it  will  authorize,  in  other  cases,  enterprises,  which,' 
according  to  received  opinions,  would  ajppear  impossible;  and  we  shall 
be  less  afiraid  of  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  the  chest.  This  eminent 
surgeon  and  anatomist  even  hopes,  that  by  opening  the  pericardium  itself, 
and  using  proper  injections,  we  may  cure  a  disease  that  has  hitherto  been 
always  fatal,  the  dropsy  of  that  cavity. 

Duplex  Topograph. — An  ingenious  mechanical  invention  has  lately  been 
completed,  which  opens  a  new  and  inexhaustible  source  of  information 
to  those  who  are  a^cted  by  the  privation  of  sight.  It  u  called  a  Duplex 
Topograph,  and  enables  tne  blind  to  receive  and  communicate  ideas 
by  means  of  letters,  upon  -a  principle  adapted  to  the  sense  of  feeling, 
llie  apparatus  is  compact  and  portable,  and  the  system  so  simple  and 
inteUi^ble,  that  it  may  be  acquired  by  the  blind  in  a  very  short  space 
of  time,  and  its  application^  is  instantly  comprehended  by  others.  The 
inventor  is '  Mr.  f.  Purkis,  brother  of  a  well-known  musical  character, 
who,  by  the  aid  of  a  skilful  oculist,  obtained. the  blessing  of  sight  at  the 
iige  of  thirty,  after  hatiiig  been  blind  from  the  time  of  his  birth.    It  is  right 
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lo  addy  that  Dr.  Edmund  Fry  has  printed  a  sheet,  on  whica  the  letters 
are  raised  on  the  paper,  and  capable  of  being  felt  and  read  by  the 
finger^s  ends. 

.  Antidote  for  Vegetable  Poifons.— ^M.  Drapiez,  a  continental  chemist, 
has  ascertained,  by  numerous  experiments,  that  the  fruit  of  the  fcoUlea 
cordifolia  is  a  powerful  antidote  against  vegetable  poisons.  This  opinion 
has  been  long  maintained  by  naturalists,  but  we  are  not  aware  that  it  was 
ever  before  verified  by  experiments  made  on  purpose  in  any  parts  of 
Europe.  M.  Drapiez  poisoned  dogs  with  rhu$  toxicodendron,  hemlock, 
and  uu^  vomica.  All  tnose  that  were  left  to  the  effect  of  the  poison  died. 
but  those  to  whom  the  fruit  of  the  fevillea  cordifolia  was  administered 
recovered  completely,  after  a  short  iUness.  To  see  whether  this  antidote 
would  act  in  the  same  way,  when  applied  internally,  to  wounds  in  which 
vegetable  poisons  had  been  introduced,  he  took  two  arrows  which  had 
deen  dipped  in  the  juice  of  manchenilli,  and  slightly  wounded  with  them 
two  young  cats.  To  one  of  these  he  applied  a  poultice,  composed  of  the 
fruit  of  the  fovillea  cordifolia^  while  the  other  was  left  without  any  applica- 
tion. The  former  suffered  no  inconvenience,  except  from  the  wound,  which 
speedily  healed;  while  the  other,  in  a  short  time,  fell  into  convulsions, 
and  died.  It  would  appear,  from  these  experiments,  that  the  opinions 
entertained  of  the  virtues  of  this  fruit  in  the  countries  where  it  is  produced 
is  well  founded;  it  would  deserve,  in  consequence,  to  be  introduced 
into  our  pharmacopoeias  as  an  important  medicine;  but  it  is  necessaij 
to  know,  that  it  loses  it  virtues  if  kept  longer  than  two  years  after  it 
has  been  gathered. 

Substitute  for  Peruvian  Bark.  -r-M.  Re,  Professor  of  the  Materia 
Medica,  of  the  Veterinary  School  of  Turin,  has  discovered  in  a  common 
plant  a  real  succedaneum  for  Peruvian  bark.  This  plant  is  found  in 
Piedqaont,  and  principally  in  marshy  places,  as  if^ Providence  had  intended 
to  place  the  re^nedy  by  the  side  of  the  evil.  It  is  the  Lycopus  Europaus  of 
linnseus,  and  called  by  the  peasants  of  Piedmont  the  herb  of  China.  The 
trials,  and  experience  of  M.  Kegive  every  confidence  in  its.  efficacy. 

Jusculation.  —This  singular  mode  of  discovering  the  various  disorders 
of  the  chest  by  percussion,  was,  we  believe,  first  suggested  by  Avenbru^er| 
i|  physician  ot  Vienna,  who  published  a  work  on  the  subject,  since 
translated  by  M.  CoiTisart.  .  A  memoir  has  lately  bden  presented  to 
the  French  Academy  by  M.  Laennec,  detailing  the  various  modes  of 
employing  this  discovery.  Among  others,  he  recommends  the  use  of  a 
tube,  with  thick  sides,  or  a  qylinder  pierced  along  its  axis  with  a  narrow 
aperture.  This,  on  being  applied  to  the  chest  of  a  person  in  good  health 
who  is  speaking  or  singing,  produces  a  sort  of  tremoling  noise^  more  or 
less  distinct ;  b^t  if  an  ulcer  exists  in  the  lungs,  a  very  sin^ar  phenomenon 
happens.  The  Voice  of  the  sick  person  can  no  longer  be  heard  by  the 
ear  at  liberty,  the  whole  of  the  sound  passing  along  the  aperture  of  the 
cylinder  to  the  observerr,  Co^unissioners,  appointed ,  by  the  Firefich 
Academy^  hare  verified  che.experiiB^nt  in  various  cases  of  consumption.     . 

Alleged  Dinofverp  of  ,tk$.Origingl  Foenis  of  Ossian. — The  following  is 
an  extract,  of  a  letter,  from  Belfas|,i  dated  August  4:— "On  opening  a 
vauitt  where  stood  the  cloister^,  of  the  old  Catholic  Abbey,  at  Conrico*! 
founded  by  3t.  Patrick^  th^Mforkmep  discovered  ail  oaken  chest,  of  curious 
and  ancient  workmanship,  whose  contents,  on  beipg  opened^  proved  to  be  a 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  Insih  character^  and  several  other  manu- 
scripts in  that  language. .  The  .bo^  was  immediately  taken  to  the  minister 
of  Connor,'  the  &v.  Dr.  Hewpf^  who  unfpftujiately  did  not  understand 
the  abori^nal  ladgoage;  and  he.s^n^.it  to  Dr.  Mac^ckmald,  of  Bei^tft,  who 
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soon  discovered  the  MSS.  to  be  the  original  of  the  Poems  pf  Ossian^ 
written  at  Connor,  by  an  Irish  Friar,  named  Terence  O'Neal,  a  branch 
of  the  now  noble  family  of  the  Earl  O'Neal,  of  Shane's  Castle,  in  the  year 
1463.— 'The  translations  by  Macpherdon,  the  Scotchman,  appear  to  be 
very  imperfect;  this  is  accounted  for  by  the  Scotch  Gaelic  language 
having  no  character  in  which  to  preserve  their  poems  which  they  had 
borrowed  from  the  sister  country.  The  Irish  translation  of  the  Poem, 
however,  by  Baron  Harold,  who  dedicated  the  work  to  Edmund  Burke, 
is  nearer  the  original;  for  the  wilv  Scot,  Macpherson,  to  give  them  a 
greater  air  of  antiquity,  omitted  all  allusions  to  the  religious  subjects  which 
the  originals  possess.  The  fixing  of  the  scenes  of  the  Poem  at  and  round 
Connor,  by  tne  Antiquarian  Campbell,  who  travelled  here  a  few  years  ago, 
gave  rise  to  the  digging  and  searching  about  the  old  Abbe^y  and  Castle, 
which  has  thus  happily  terminated  in  making,  against  his  will,  *  the  Land 
of  the  Harp,'  the  birth-place  of  the  author  of  the  elegant  Poems  of 
Ossian."  I  conclude  in  the  words  of  Smollett — *  Mourn,  hapless  Cale- 
donian, mourn!'" 

Prize  for  a  Treatise  on  Eastern  Languages. — Count  Volney  has 
bequeathed,  in  his  will,  a  sum  amounting  to  a  perpetual  rent  of  1^00  francs, 
(«£50.  sterling,)  as  a  prize  to  be  adjudged  by  the  institute  to  the  author 
of  the  best  treatise  on  Eastern  languages,  and  especially  on  the  simplification 
of  their  characters. 

Progress  of  Literature  and  Civilization  in  Egypt, — The  Pacha  of 
Egypt  has  sent  several  youths  to  Milan  to.  study  the  sciendes  and  arts  of 
Europe,  under  the  direction  of  Sig.  Morosi.  These  voung  Egyptians  are 
charged  with  the  duty  of  translating  the  Gazette  of^  Milan  into  Arabic. 
By  this  means  the  Pacha  will  have  the  news  of  Europe,  as  well  political 
as  literanr^  &c.  transmitted  to  him  with  all  speed  and  convenience :  if 
he  would  also  reprint  this  intelligence  at  Cairo,  for  the  information  of 
the  Egyptian  people,  there  is  no  saying  how  soon  Egypt  might  regain  its 
former  eminence  for  letters,  arts,  and  hberal  studies,  as  well  as  for  com- 
nercei  wealth,  and  abundance. 
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A  System  of  Education  for  the  Infant  King  of  Rome,  and  other  French 
Princes  of  the  Blood.  Drawn  up  by  the  Imperial  Council  of  State,  with  the 
Approbation  and  under  the  personal  Superintendence  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon.    In  English  and  French.    8vo.     8s. 

Early  Education.     By  Miss  Appleton.    8vo.     IQs.  6d. 

The  Biographical  Class  Book,  consisting  of  500  Lives,  with  150  Portraits. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  Goldsndth.     ds.  6d. 

FINE    AET3. 

A  New  Series  of  twenty-one  Plates,  to  illastrate  Lord  Bvron's  Works. 
Engraved  by  diaries  Heath,  from  Drawings  by  R.  Westall,  R.  A.  4to. 
31.  ds.    8vo.  21.  2s,  and  Foolscap  8vo.  ll.  lOs. 

Historical  and  Characteristic  Tour  of  the  Rhine.  With  >  25  coloured 
Plates.    Royal  4to.    41.  4s. 

Illustrations  of  Ivanfaoe  ;  engraved  by  Charles  Heath,  ^from  Drawings  by 
R.  Westall,  R.  A.    8vo.  16s.    Proofs,  4tD.  25s. 

Picturesque  Views  of  the  Antiquities  of  Pola,  in  Istim;  consisting  of  14 
highly  finished  Engravings,  from  Drawings  by  T.'AUason,  Architect. 
Folio.    31. 15s. 

.  The  Practice  of  E^rawing  and  Painting  Landscape  from  Nature  in  Wate* 
Colours  exemplified.    By  Francis  Nicholson.    4to.     11.  Is. 
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Italmii  Scenery.     By  F.  £.  Batty.     8vo.     61.  6s. 

Italian  Schools  of  Pain tiug;  with  Observations  on  the  present  State  of 
the  Art.     By  the  Rev.  .1.  T.  James.     8vo.     9s.  6d. 

A  Catalog4ie  of  the  Pictures  at  Grosvenor  House,  London;  cc^tainiag 
Etchings  of  the  whole  Collection,  and  an  Historical  Notice  of  each 
Picture.  By  John  Young,  Keeper  of  the  British  Institution.  4to.  21.  2s. 
India  paper.     SI.  Ss. 

Anthems,  in  four  ^ocal  Parts,  with  an  Accompaninnent  for  the  Organ  or 
Piano  Forte;  the  Words  selected  from  the  Prot>e  Version  of  the  Book  of 
Psalms,  and  the  Music  composed  by  R.  A.  Smith,  Paisley.     10s.  6d. 

Lectures  on  Painting ;  delivered  at  the  Royal  Academy,  with  additional 
Observations  and  Notes.  By  Henry  Fuseli.  With  Portrait.  4to.  11.  168. 
The  additional  Lectures  in  this  Edition  sold  separately.     Price  18s. 

Twenty-four  Views  of  Italy,  drawn  from  Nature  by  Pinelli,  and  engraved 
on  Stone  by  C.  Hullmandel.     Medium  Folio.    SOs. 

Views  of  the  Remains  of  Ancient  Buildings  in  Rome  and  its  Vicinity,   . 
with  Plates,  beautifully  coloured,  to  imitate  Drawings.    71.  7s. 

Notices  illustrative  of  the  Dramrings  and  Sketches  of  some  of  the  most  ■ 
distinguished  Masters  in  all  the  Principal  Schools  of  Design.     By  the  late 
Henry  Reveley,  £sq.     12s. 

Pyne*s  History  of  the  Royal  Residences  in  England.     Illustrated  by  100 
Graphic  Representations  of  the  State  Apartments,  beautifully  coloured. 
3  vols.  4to.  251.  4s.;  op  large  paper,  37lt  16s. 
.    geography. 

Geographical  and  Descriptive  Delineations  of  the  Island  of  Van  Dieman*s 
Land.     By  Lieutenant  Jeffrys,  R.  N.     8vo.     5s. 

A  Geographical,  Statistical,  and  Historical  Description  of  Hindostan,  and 
the  adjacent  Country.     By  Walter  Hamilton,  Esq.,  with  Maps.    2  vob.  ' 
4to.     41.  14s.  6d. 

GEOLOGY. 

A  New  Geological  Map  of  England  and  Wales,  reduced  Trom  Smith's 
Map ;  on  a  large  Sheet.     14s. 

A  Geological  Map  of  England,  coloured,  accompanied  by  a  Memoir.  By 
G.  B.  Greenough,  Esq.  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.  President  of  the  Geologioit 
Society.  On  six  Sheets,  61.  6s. ;  or  7l.  10s.  mounted  on  rollers,  or  in 
a  case. 

HISTORY    AND   CHRONOLOGY. 

An  Introduction  to  Modern  History.  By  the  Rev.  Jellard  Hort.  2  vols. 
18mo.     10s.  6d. 

Antiquities  of  the  Jews.     By  W.  Brown,  D.  D.     9  vols.     8vo.     11.  10s. 

Documents  Historjques,  et  Reflections  sur  le  Gonvemement  de  la 
Hollande.  Par  Louis  iionaparte,  Ex-Roi  de  HoUande.  3  vols.  8vo.  The 
same  in  English.     3  vols.  8vo.     368. 

The  Parliamenta^  History  of  England.    Vol,  XXXVI.   8vo.  ll.  lis.  6d. 

A  Collection  of  Tracts,  relating  to  the  History,  Antiquities,  and  Litera- 
ture of  Scotland.     4  vols.  12mo.   11. 4s. ;  large'paper,  91.  8s. 

A  Narrative  of  the  PersecntioBs  of  the  Prtttestants  of  the  South  of 
France,  during  the  Years  1814,  15,  and  16.     By  Murk  Wilks.     8vo.  • 

A  Narrative  of  the  Political  and  Literaiy  Transactions  of  British  India, 
under  the  Administration  of  the  Marquess  of  Hastings^  1813  to  1818.  By 
H.  T.  Prinsep,  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  Civil  Service,  Bengal. 
4to.     31.  10s. 

A  History  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  By  John  Crawford,  F.  R.S., 
late  British  Resident  at  the  Court  of  the  Sultau  of  Java.  3  vols^  8vo. 
31.  13s.  6d. 
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Annua]  Register  for  the  T<e!ir  1819.    8vo.    18s. 

A  Circumstantial  Account  of  the  Preparations  for  the  Coronation  of 
King  Charles  the  Second;  from  an  originar  MS.  by  Sir  Edward  Walker » 
Knt.     Royal  8vo.  14s. ;    large  paper,  28s. 

Narrative  of  Events,  illustrating  the  Vicissitudes  and  the  Cession  of 
Parga.     By  Ugo  Foscalo.     8vo. 

Chronological  Tables  of  Universal  History ;  brought  down  to  the  End 
of  the  Reisn  of  (^eorge  III.  By  Major  James  Bell.  Royal  Folio.  11.  10s. 
half-bound. 

Memoirs  of  Gregor  Mac  Gregor,  and  the  other  Revolutionary  Chiefs  ;  to 
which  is  added,  a  Narrative  of  the  Expeditions  in  South  America.  By 
Colonel  Rafter.    8vo.     14s. 

Dodsley^s  Annual  Register,  for  1819.     8vo.     20s. 

The  Pariiamentary  Debates;  comprising  the  Session  Nov.  23d,  18199  to 
Feb.  28,  1820.     Vol.  XII.    Royal  8vo.     ll.  lis.  ad. 

LAW. 

The  Trial  of  Henry  Hunt  and  Nine  others,  for  a  Conspiracy  to  overturn 
the  Government.     5s.  Cd, 

Election  Acts.    By  T.  Disney.    8vo.     11.  Is. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Roman  Dutch  Law.     By  M.  Lenwen.    8vo«    21.  2s. 

The  Daya-Crama-Sangraha ;  an  original  Treatise  on  the  Hindoo  Law 
t)f  Inheritance.  Translated  fr9m  the  Sanskrit.  By  P.  M.  Wynch,  Esq. 
To  which  is  added  the  Origijial  Work,  in  Sanskrit.    Royal  4to.     11.  is. 

The  Proceedings  on  Election  Petitions,  with  Precedents.  By  W.  Hands, 
8vo.     12s. 

A  Law  Glossary  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  Norman,  French,  and  other 
Languages,  interspersed  in  the  Commentaries  by  Sir  W.  Blackstone, 
and  various  other  Law  Treatises^  translated  into  English.  By  Thomas 
Tayler.     8vo.     9s. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Dower.  By  John  James  Park,  Esq.,  of 
Lincoln *s  Inn.    8vo.     18s. 

The  Barrister;  or.  Strictures  on  the  Education  proper  for  the  Bar.  By 
Thomas  Ruggles,  Esq.     12mo.    6s. 

Trials  of  Arthur  Thistlewood,  and  others,  for  High  Treason.  Takeiv  in 
Short  Hand  by  John  Byrom,  with  9  Plates.     8vo.     8s. 

The  Huntingdon  Peerage;  comprising  a  detailed  Account  of  the 
Evidences  and  Proceedings  connected  with  the  recent  Restoration  of  the 
Earldom.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  Genealogical  and  Biographical  History  of 
the  House  of  Hastings,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  present  Earl.  By  H.  H.  Bell, 
Esq.     With  Portraits.    4to.     11.  lis.  6d. 

An  Abstract  of  the  JLaws  of  Jamaica  relating  to  Slaves ;  from  SSd  of 
Charles  II.  to  59th  of  George  III.    By  John  Lunau.    4to.     15s. 

The  Attorney's  Pocket  ik)ok.    18s.     . 

MATHEMATICS. 

A  New  Method  (#^lving  Equations.     By  Theophilus  Holdred.    4to. 

An  Essay  on  Involution  and  Evolution;  containing  a  new  Method  of 
ascertaining  the  numerical  Value  of  any  Junction  of  an  unknown  Quantity. 
By  P.  Nicholson.    8vo.    6s.  . 

MEDICINE. 

Lectures  on  the  Natural  History  and  Management  of  the  Teeth.  By 
L.  S.  Parmley.     8vo.     ^s.  .      . 

A  Treatise  on  the  Operation  for  the  Formation  of  an  Artificial  Pupil.  By 
G.  J.  Guthrie,     8vo.    T*. 
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A  Trasdsd  on  Rickets ;  containing  a  new  Hieory  of  this  Disease,  anft  of 
Ossification  in  g^eral.    By  G.  H.  Weatheibead,  M.D. 

Practical  Ol^rvations  on  some  of  the  most  contitoon  Diseases  of  the 
lower  Intestines  and  Anus,  &c.  &c.    By  John  Howship.    8vo.    5s.  Qd. 

An  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Contagious  Fever  in  Ireland,  during  the 
Years  1817,  18,  and  19.  By  William  Hartz,  H.  B.,  Physician  to  the  King's 
Hospital,  and  to  the  Prisons  of  Dublin. 

An  Address  to  the  Persons  a£3icted  with  Dea&ess.  By  W.  Wr^ht, 
Saigeon.    4s. 

Medical  Jorisprudence ;  a  Dissertation  on  Infanticide.  By  William 
Hutchinson,  M.  D.  F.L.S.    8vo.    5s.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Inflammation  of  the  Mucous  Membrane  of  the  Lungs. 
By  Charles  Hastings^  M.  D.    8yo.    10s.  6d. 

Cases  of  a  serous  Morbid  Affection,  principally  incident  to  Females, 
after  DellFcry,  Abortion,  &c.  By  Marshall  HaU,  M.D.F.R.S.E.&C. 
8?o.    4s. 

Cases  in  Surgery ;  selected  from  the  Records  of  the  Author's  Service 
at  the  St.  George's  and  St.  James's  Dispensary.  By  Henry  Jeffreys,  Esq. 
Senior  Suigeon.    8vo.    8s. 

Medical  Transactions.  By  the  College  of  Physicians  in  London.  Vol.  VL 
8?o.    12s. 

A  History  of  the  Variolous  Epidemic,  which  occurred  at  Norwich  in  the 
Tear  1819,  and  destroyed  530  Individuals;  with  an  Estimate  of  the 
Protection  afforded  by  Vaccination,  and  a  Review  of  past  and  present 
Opinions  upon  Chicken  Pox  and  modified  Small  Pox.  By  John  Cross. 
8vo.    9s. 

MILITARY    AND   NAVAL   AFFAIRS. 

A  Circnrostanti^  Narrative  of  the  Campaign  in  Saxony,  in  the  Year 
1813.    By  Baron  Odelben.     S  vols.    8vo.     18s. 

Letters  from  Germany  and  Holland,  in  18  IS  and  1814;  containing  a 
Detailed  Account  of  the  Operations  of  the  British  Army  in  those  Countries. 
Crown  8vo.    7s. 

MISCELLANBOUS. 

Winter  Nights.     By  Nathan  Drake,  M.  D.     2  vols.    Post  8vo.     18s. 

Original  Miscellanies,  in  Prose  and  Verse.  By  John  Laurens  Bicknelf, 
F.A.S.     8vo.    9s. 

A  Faithful  Account  of  the  Processions  and  Ceremonies  observed  in  the 
Coronations  of  the  Kings  and  Queens  of  England,  with  Engravings.  8vo. 
7s.  6d. 

Sketch  of  a  System  of  the  Philosophy  of  Human  Mind.  Part  I.  com- 
prehending the'  Phyuology  of  the  Mind.  By  Thomas  Brpwn,  M.  D. 
8vo.    8s. 

The  Works  of  Mary  Brunton.    7  vols.    Post  8vo.    3).  18s.  6d. 

Smith's  Vagabondiana ;  or.  Anecdotes  of  Meydidni:  Wanderers  through 
the  Streets  of  London.    With  Portraits.    4to.    31^'. 

The  Student's  Common-Place  Book ;  being  SeleclfeK  on  Life,  Manners, 
and  Literature,  frbm  the  Works  of  the  most  eminent  Writers.     7s.  6d. 

The  whole  Correspondence  of  Horace  Walpole,  Earl  of  Orfbrd;  now 
first  collected.    4  vols.    8vo.    2l.  8s. 

The  Poetical  Decamcfron ;  or,  Ten  Days'  Conversations  on  English  Poets 
and  Poetiy ;  particularly  of  the  Reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  the  First. 
By  J.  P.  Collier,  of  the  Middle  Temple.    2  vols.    Crown  8vo.     ll.  Is. 

Aft  Essay*  on  the  Evils  of  Popular  Ighoiltnce.  By  John  Foster,  dvo. 
7s.  6d. 
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Lacon  \  or.  Many  Thii^s  in  a  Few  Words.  Addregsod  to  thofta  who 
tliink.    By  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Cclton,  A.  M.    8vo.    Ts- 

Thoughts  on  the  Love  of  ExcelUog  and  the  Love  of  Excellence.   8vd.  5s. 

A  New  Dictionary  of  the  Ptisnionable  World;  traosUted  from  ihe 
Fren^  with  Selections  and  Additions. 

Miscellanies  in  Prose  and  Verse.    By  Thomas  Jones.    6s.  6d» 

Nice  Distinctions ;  a  Tale.     ISmo.    IDs.  6d. 

Private  Correspondence  of  David  Hume^  the  Historiaoy  with  sevend 
distinguished  Persons.     4to.    Sis.  (9d. 

Essays  and  Sketches  of  Life  and  Character.  By  a  Gentleman  who  baf 
left  his  Lodgings.    IZtdOi    9s. 

The  Vision;  a  Jeu  d'Esprit.  By  the  late  Sir  Fredorick  Morton  Eden« 
With  Plates.    4to.    31s.  6d. 

The  Italian  Confectioners ;  or,  a  complete  Economy  of  Deserts.  B^ 
G.  A.  Garrini     8vo.     15s. 

Tributes  to  Truth.    By  N.  Littleton.    Vol.  L    Part  L    4to.    Ts. 

Studies  of  the  Historic  Muse;  oo  a  Philosophical  Ai^gumeat.  By  R. 
Lascelles.    4to.     12s. 

The  Peerage  Cbirt;  or.  Alphabetical  •  List  of  the  House  of  Lords,  for 
1820.    5s.    On  canvass  and  rollers.    IDs. 

Narrative  of  the  Loss  of  the  Winterton  East  Indiaman,  wrecked  on  th« 
Coast  of  Madagascar,  179(1.    By  a  Passenger  in  the  Ship.    8vo.    7s.  6d. 

An  Essay  on  the  Construction  of  Wheel  Carriages,  with  Suggestion 
relating  to  the  Principles  on  which  the  Tolls  ought  tp  be  imposeoT  and  a 
few  Remarks  on  the  Formations  of  B.oads.  By  Joseph  Stores  Fiy. 
8vo.    6s. 

The  Works  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Zouch,  D.D.F.L.S.  Prebendaiy  of 
Durham,  &&,  with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life.'  By  the  Rev.  Francis  Wrangbami 
M.A.  F.R.S.     3vols.8vo.     11.49. 

Lucian  of  Samosata,  from  the  Greek,  with  the  Comments  of  Wieland 
and  others.     By  William  Tooke,  F.  R.  S.    %  vols.    4to,    51.  5s. 

Tlie  Speeches  of  Sir  Samuel  Romillj  in  the  House  of  Commons*  with 
Memoirs  of  his  Life.    Collected  by  W.. Peter,  Esq.     tvols.    8vo.     24s* 

The  Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  I^ondon,  Part  I.  of 
Vol.  IV.    11.  Ids. 

Transactions  of  the  Literary  Society  of  Bombay,  with-  Engravings. 
Vol.  IJ.    4to,    31.  Ss. 

The  Round  Table.  Thu  Order  and  Solemnities  of  Crowning  the  King, 
&c.  &c.    4s. 

A  Key  to  the  Regalia,    By  tbe  Rev.  James  Dennis.    8vo.    7s. 

The  Parlour  Portfolio ;  or,  Post  Chaise  Companion.  A  Selection  of 
Articles  and  Anecdotes  from  the  Magazines,  Newspapers,  and  other 
Periodical  Journals,  from  the  Year  1700  to  the  present  Time.    S  vols.    8vQ, 

NAT  ORAL  HISTORY. 

Rosarum  Mbnographia ;  or,  a  Qptanic|d  History  of  Roses,  with  19  Plates. 
t6s.    Coloured,  '  Sis. 

Natural  History  of  Ants.  By  P.  Huber.'  Translated  from  the  Fren^ch^ 
with  additional  Notes.     By  J.  R.  Jghi^son,  M.  D.  &c.     ISmo.    9s. 

liortMs  Suburbanus  Londioensia.    By  R.  Sweet,  F.L.$,    18&, 

PHILANTHROPY. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Practical  Means  of  employing  tbe  Poor  in  Cultivating 
and  Manufacturing  Articles  of  British  Growth,  in  lieu  of  Foreign  Materi»Is^ 
By  W.  Salisbuiy.    %%, 
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The  Chriidan  and  Civic  Bconomy  of  large  Towns.  By  Dr.  Chalitters. 
Nob.  I.,  11.^  III.    To  be  Gontiniied  Quarterly. 

A  B«view  of  die  Colonial  Slave  RegUtration  Acts,  in  a  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  die  African  Institudon.    8vo.     Ss. 

The  Improvement  of  English  Roads  urged^  daring  the  eiisting  Dearth  of 
Employment  for  the  Poor.    8vo.     8s. 

Report  of  the  Religious  State  of  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland* 
with  a  Plan  for  its  Amelioiadon.  By  a  Committee  of  the  Associated 
Synod.    8vo.     Is. 

POETRT. 

The  River  Duddon;  a  Series  of  Sonnets,  with  other  Poems.  By 
William  Wordsworth.    8vo.     l«s. 

Trivial  Poems  and  Triviolets.  By  Patrick  Carey,  1651.  Edited,  widi 
ft  Preface,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.  4to.  15s.  A  very  few  Copies 
are  printed. 

Zayda,  and  other  Poems.    By  Oscar.    Foolscap  8vo.    5s.  td. 

The  Fall  of  Jerusalem ;  a  Dramatic  Poem.  By  H.  H.  Milman,  M.A. 
8vo.    8s.  6d. 

The  Comedies  of  Aristophanes,  translated  firomthe  Greek,  with  nu- 
merous illustradve  Notes.  By  Thomas  Mitchell,  A.M.  Vol.  I. 
8vo.     l«s. 

The  Andrian  of  Terence ;    translated  into  English  Verse.    By  W.  R. 
Goodluckyjun.     19mo.    7s. 
'■  Original  Poems,  for  Young  Persons.    By  Richard  Bennet.    4s.  6d. 

Slavery;  a  Poem.     By  L;  Smith,  Esq.  R.  N.    ISmo.    4s. 

The  Renegade,  with  other  Poems.    By  N.  Hollingsworth.    8vo.    5s. 

Poedcal  Tributes  to  the  Memory  of  his  late  Majesty.    8vo. 

Essays  in  Verse.    By  J.  Hatt.    8vo.    58. 

The  Glenfall,  and  other  Poems.  By  W.  H.  Halpine,  jua.  19inow 
7s.  6d. 

Fables  of  La  Fontaine.    8vo.     10s.  66. 

Poems.     By  Bernard  Barton.    8vo.     10s.  6d. 

Teatro  Espanol ;  con  Notas  Cridcas  y  Explanatorias.  The  first  Volume 
contains  Seven  Plays.  By  Lope  de  Vega,  and  Cervantes,  ll.  The 
second  Volume  contains  Five  Plays.    By  Chalderun  de  la  Barca.     ll. 

Rhymes  on  the  Roads.    By  Thomas  Brown,  the  younger. 

Humorous  Recitadons,  in  Verse,  with  Pride  and  Prejudice ;  or.  Stric- 
tures on  Public  Schools.    By  John  Rondean.    8vo.    5s. 

Retribution;  a  Poem.     By  C.  Swan.  8vo. 

Sketches  from  St.  George's  Fields.  By  Georgione  di  Castel  Cbiusa. 
8vo.     7s. 

Peter  Faultless  to  his  Brother  Simon,  Tales  of  Night,  and  other  Poems. 
By  the  Author  of  «*  Night.*'    6s. 

Select  Works  of  the  British  Poets,  with  Biographical  and  Critical  Pre- 
faces.    By  Dr.  Aikin.     8vo.     18s. 

Sonnets  and  other  Poems.     By  Cornelius  Webb. 
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Monsieur  Malan  and  the  Church  of  Gjsneva.  —  We  are  concerned  to 
learn,  by  a  letter  which  we  have  received  from  Geneva,  that  since  the 
return  of  M.  Malan  to  that  place,  the  opposition  to  him  has  been  continued 
with  unabated,  and  even  with  increased  ardour.  In  order,  however,  te 
do  nothing  that  could  offend  against  Christian  charity,  that  gentleman 
presented  to  the  associate  pastors  four  demands,  with  the  reasons  on 
which  they  were  founded  annexed,  reqviring  either  that  permission  to 
preach  might  again  be  given  to  him,  or  that  his  cause  might  be  heard, 
his  conduct  judged,  and  that  he  should  not  be  ^tprived  of  his  ministry  but 
nccordiug  to  the  ordinances  of  the  church,  a^r  having  been  heard  in  his 
defence.  This  demand  was  explicit  «nd  categorical.  It  was  necessary  to 
give  a  clear  and  positive  answer,  which  the  opponents  of  the  Gospel  will 
seldom,  if  ever,  do.  The  Genevese  pastors,  therefore,  had  recourse  to 
equivocation ;  and  immediately  came  to  a  resolution  amongst  themselves, 
that  no  requisition  made  by  M.  Malan,  or  in  his  behalf,  should  be  entertained 
or  discussed,  until  there  shall  be  nine  pastors  assenting  to  it.  In  all  other 
cases,  the  concurrence  of  two  ministers  is  sufficient ;  and  as  the  association 
comprises  but  five  orthodox  members,  it  must  he  self-evident,  that  by  this 
oppressive  measure  every  door  of  appeal  has  been  shut :  ''  And  so  much 
the  'better,"  says  the  letter  before  us,  *'  if  a  decision  must  sooner  or  later 
be  attamed,  which  shall  separate  him  from  this  Babylon.  That  is  alrefidy 
done,  and  he  is  free.*'  His  situation  is,  nevertheless,  a  delicate  and  a  difficult 
one.  He  considers  himself  still  in  union  with  the  church  in  which  be 
has  been  educated,  and  is  determined  not  to  separate  himself  from  it ; 
because  he  feels,  that  as  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  taught  by  Calvin, 
is  still  preached  by  some  of  the  ministers  of  the  city,  though  fearfully  and 
with  too  much  weakness,  his  duty,  in  the  sight  of  God,  is  not  to  act  there 
the  part  of  an  innovator,  but  of  a  restorer.  To  this  line  of  conduct  he  is 
also  the  more  powerfully  compelled,  as  the  chapel  in  which  he  preaches,  in 
his  own  house,  and  in  which  he  has  lately  introduced  a  second  service  on 
a  Sunday  evening,  is  attended  by  many  persons  who  were  heretofore 
diametrically  opposed  to  his  sentiments,'  but  who  have  given  over  xUtki 
opposition,  now  that  they  are  satisfied  that  the  doctrine  which  he  preaches 
is  no  innovation,  but  the  simple  Gospel,  such,  as  it  was  preached  by  their 
fatibers,  whilst  they  adhered  to  the  faith  He  has  accordingly  determined 
to  publish  to  the  world  a  statement  of  his  conduct,  in  order  to  vindicate 
himself  from  the  charge  of  innovation ;  to  prove  that  it  is  the  actual 
pastors  of  the  people  who  have  been  guilty  of  sophism  and  heresy ;  that 
It  is  the  church  of  Geneva  which  he  wishes  to  preserve ;  that,  therefore, 
he  is  compelled  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  abominations  which  Satan 
has  introduced  into  it,  and  to  protest  against  them  with  all  his  might; 
and  that,  though  he  now  preaches  in  another  place  than  the  established 
churches,  he  is  not  sepa rated  irom  the  fidthful  of  the  church  of  Geneva, 
whom  he  entreats  and  conjures  to  hold  fast  the  doctrine  which  they  have 
received,  whilst  he  offers  to  them,  as  a  minister  of  God,  the  pure  Gospel  of 
salvation.  A  step  of  this  decided  nature  has  excited  the  enemies  of  this 
realous  champion  of  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints  to  carry  their 
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opposition  ligainst  him  to  the  last  extremity.  **  I  eipeet  it  will  be 
so/'  WJ9  he;  **  but  what  iJoes  that  signify?  The  God  who  has  put 
into  my  heart  the  desire  to  serve  him  will  protect  me/'  In  order  to 
carry  on  the  work  to  which  he  has  devoted  himself,  Monsieur  Malan  has 
occasion  for  a  larger  place  of  worship;  his  present  one  being  very  small 
and  inconvenient,  both  on  account  of  the  extreme  heat,  and  of  the  necessity 
of  exti-aordinary  exertion,  on  the  part  of  the  speaker,  in  order  that  he  may 
be  heard-l^  the  crowd  assembled  in  his  garden.  A^society  has  accordingly 
been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  subscription  for  erecting  another 
chapel ;  and  this  zealous  preacher  has  applied  to  his  numerous  friends,  and 
the  friends  of  his.  cause  in  Great  Britain,  to  assist  in  this  laudable  work. 
Ten  thousand  pounds  is  the  sura  required ;  it  being  absolutely  essential 
to  the  execution  of  the  design  that  the  freehold  of  the  land  on  which  the 
building  is  to  be  erected  on  Monsieur  Malan's  premises  should  be  pur- 
chased, which,  in  fact,  has  already  been  done.  Most  heartily  do  we  wish 
him  success  in  the  undertaking;  arduous  indeed  in  Geneva,  as  he  justly 
considers  it,  but  which  our  BriidMi  Christians  could  effect,  comparatively 
speaking,  without  an  eflfort.  We  trust,  therefore,  that  they  will  come 
forward  to  the  assistance  of  their  friends,  who,  though  foreigners,  are 
brethren.  '<Is  it  not,"  asks  Itfonsie^r  Malan,  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
a  firiend  in  England,  **  is  it  not  to  the  same  mansion  that  we  are 
travelling }  Pray,  therefore,  I  entreat  you,  pray  every  Sabbath  in  your 
church,  for  the  work  of  the  I-.ord  in  this  place,  for  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  fight  in  concert.  Communicate  the  contents  of  this  letter  to 
our  brethren  in  ******  Messrs.  H.  M.  W.  C.  J.  H.  &c.,  for,  although  Ve 
mre  not  all  of  the  same  sentiments  on  some  points,  we  are  all  Christians 
and  consequent^  interested  in  sustaining  the  cause  of  the  Gospel/' 
The  general  diffusion  of  such  sentiments  will,  we  are  persuaded,  greatly 
further  the  progress  of  that  Gospel,  whose  final  triumphs  over  error. and 
superstition  of  every  sort  is  "  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished." 
A  meeting  has  lately  been  held  in  London  for  furthering  this  object,  at 
which  it  was  stated  that  600/.  was  ihe  lowest  sum  that  could  be  of 
effectual  service  in  securing  it,  and  we  hope  that  will  soon  be  raised. 
Mr.  Sheriff  Rothwell  will  receive  any  subscriptions  in  furtherance  of  it. 

Baptist  Academy  at  Stepney. --On  the  llth  of  January,  the  Anniversary 
Meeting  of  the  Baptist  Academical  Institution  at  Stepney  was  held  at 
the  King's  Head,  in  the  Poultry,  when  a  very  pleasing  report  was  made 
of  the  increasing  usefulness  of  the  establishment,  whose  expenditure,  we 
yet  regret  to  learn,  like  those  of  but  too  many  of  its  sister  institutions, 
amongst  other  •  denominations  of  Christians,  considerably  exceeds  its 
permanent  income.  Hopes  however  were  held  out,  and  we  sincerely  wish 
that  they  may  speedily  be  realized,  that  great  exertion  will  be  made  to 
lessen,  if  they  cannot  remove,  this  serious,  though  too  general  evil. 

Society  far  propagating  Christian  Knowledge  in  the  Highlands  and 
Islands  of  Scotland. — The  London  anniversai^  of  this  society  was  celebrated 
on  Thnreday,  April  13th,  at  the  Albion  Tavern,  A Idersgate  Street.  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex  in  the  chair;  supported  by  Sir  William' 
Grant  (late  Master  of  the  Rolls),  and  the  Lord  Mayor.  From  the  state- 
ment of  the  Royal  Chairman,  it  appears  that  the  institution  superintends 
by  its  care,  and  aids,  or  wholly  supports,  by  its  bounty,  upwards  of  300 
schools  for  teaching  the  common  elements  of  knowledge,  and  100  schools 
of  industry.  At  these  establishments,  about  20,000  receive  the  means  of 
instruction;  and  the  total  annual  expenditure,  through  the  medium  of  the 
Society,  amounts  to  mwe  than  ^5,000.  Upwards  of  ;i^450  was  col  le  ted 
on  this  occasion.  . 
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Slai€  of  Religion  in  Canada.^^A  public  meeting  was  hJA  at  the  CSty  of 
LoodoD  Tavern,  on  Tharsday,  April  SOth,  t»  take  ioto  cooside^tion  the 
state  of  religion  in  tlie .  two  Canadas ;  where  it  appears  that  there  an 
160,000  persons  without  religious  instruction.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Waugh,  in 
the  unavoidable  absence  of  Charles  Grant,  Esq.^  took  the  chair.  The  Rer. 
Mr.  Easton,  who  has  lately  anived  from  Montreal,  addressed  the  meetkig 
at  some  lenj^th,  stating  that  a  cottAtry,  with  an  extent  of  1,000  miles,  had 
only  38  ministers,  and  those  chieBy  along  the  river  St.  Laurence.  The 
people,  who  consisted  of  natives  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  were 
devoted  to  their  religion;  but  the  Gospel  was  scarcely  any  wliera  preached, 
and  Divine  worship  was  almost  unknown.  Upper  Canada^  he  stated, 
consisted  chiefly  of  Protestants ;  but  there  was  not  one  penob  in  ten  that 
received  religious  instruction.  Funds  would  be  wanting  to  send  ministers 
out,  and  he  had  no  doubt,  on  their  arrival,  the  inhaUxtauts  would  support 
them  alone. 

British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 'r-Thb  aomial  meeting  of  this  Society 
was  held  at  Freemnsons'  Hall,  on  Wednesday,  May  Sd ;  Lord  Teignmootb, 
the  president,  in  the  chair.  The  Keport  commenced,  as  usual,  with  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  Society.  In  Franco  a  number  of  auxiliary  societies 
had  been  formed,  and  are  supported,  by  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants, 
llie  Duke  d'Angouleme  had  given  assurances  of  his. friendly  dispo^tioa  to 
the  object,  and  the  Duke  de  Cazes  had  corroborated  the  \ike  assurance  by 
the  subscription  of  1,000  livres.  In  the  Netherlands,  Germany,  Switzer* 
land,  and  most  parts  of  the  continent,  Christians  of  .every  denomination, 
and  even  Jews,  exhibit  the  most  earnest  desire  to  possess  the  Scriptures, 
and  to  support  the  societies  by  which  they  are  distributed.  From  Switzer- 
land, Hanover,  Saxony,  Wirtembei^g,  Prussia,  Denmark,  Russia,  Sweden, 
and  Norway,  the  intelligence  was  of  the  most  gratifying  kind.  Similar 
accounts  had  been  received  from  the  Ionian  Islands,  ana  from  Athens,  the 
capital  of  Greece,  where  a  Bible  Society  had  been  established,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  highest  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  place. 
Tlie  Eigiith  Report  of  the  Calcutta  Bible  Society,  and  that  from.  Madras 
and  its  dependencies,  furnished  abundant  proof  of  the  advantages  derived 
from  the^  labours  of  the  Parent  Society.  In  China,  though  the  jealous 
power  of  the  government  still  operates  to  prevent  the  free  admission  of  the 
holy  Scriptures ;  yet  wdl-fouuded  hopes  are  entertained,  that  the  ejiertions 
which  are  making  will  eventually  succeed  in  shedding  the  li^t  of  the 
Gospel  over  that  vast  empire.  Under  the  direction  of  that  excellent  man, 
Dr.  Morrison,  the  whole  Bible  has  now  been  translated  into  the  Chinese 
language,  and  «£  1,000,  voted  by  the  Society  for  that  desirable  object,  had 
been  appropriated  thereto.  The  New  South  Wales  Bible  Society  had 
been  zealously  supported  by  all  the  civil,  military^  and  ecclesiastical 
authorities  in  the  colony ;  and  its  establishment  promised  the  most  bene- 
ficial results.  The  reports  which  had  been  made  from  the  South  Sea 
Islands  were  most  gratifying.  The  whole  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  had  heea 
translated  into  the  Otaheitan  language,  and  3,0Q0  copies  had  been  piiuted 
and  distributed.  Multitudes  in  those  islands  can  now  read  with  ease; 
many  can  even  write;  and  it  is  common  to  seb  them  sitting  in  oirdes 
under  the  shade  of  trees  till  midnight,  listening  with  profound  attention 
to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  In  Africa,  and  America,  Hani,  and 
the  Western  Archipelago,  there  was  unquestionable  evideilce  of  the  great 
and  growing  success  of  that  hply  cause  in  which  the  Society  is  eo^ged. 
In  reporting  the  domestic  concerns  of  the  Society,  the  committee  had  the 
satisfaction  of  stating,  that,  notwithstanding  the  untowafd  circumstances  of 
the  times,  commeraal  difficulties,  aud  antichristian  doctrines,  th^  ocmti- 
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fined  most  prosperous ;  though,  fimm  the  extraordinary  exertions  livhich  hhd 
been  maUe,  «the  expenditure  of  the  last  year  had  exceeded,  by  more 
than  «£31,000,  that  of  the  preceding  one:  at  the  same  time  it  was  to 
be  lamented  they  had  not  received  a  correspondent  addition  to  their  funds. 
Their  total  receipt  was  c£93,033.  6s.  7d.;  their  expenditure  «£123,847. 
13s.  3d.  The  issue  of  the  Scriptures  within  the  year  was,  Bibles  115,755 ; 
Testaments  141,108 :  total  256,883. 

Fraytr  Book  and  Homily  Society. — ^The  annual  meetiiig  was  held  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern,  in  the  Strand,  on  Thursday,  May  the  4tli ;  a 
sermon  having  previously  been  preached  in  Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street, 
by  the  Rev.  J  a  Scott,  of  Hull.  In  the  last  year,  9,731  homily  tracts, 
translated  into  foreign  languages,  haVe  been  distributed  abroad,  or  among 
merchant  vessels  which  had  come  into  this  country.  The  first  three  homilies 
have  been  translated  into  Welch  and  Manks,  and  the  Society  has  contri- 
buted towards  the  expense  of  printing  in  India  versions  of  the  common 
prayer,  in  the  Syriac  and  Malayan  languages,  for  the  use  of  the  Syrian 
Christians  at  Travancore.  Thci  total  issue  of  prayer  books,  psalters,  and 
homilies,  during  this  period,  was  11,581;  and  that  of  homilies^  the  articles 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  ordination  service,  as  tracts,  34,714. 
Of  these,  125  prayer  books,  200  enlarged' psalters^  aiid  3,700  homily  tracts,  ' 
were  granted  to  the  settlers  going  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

London  Sodety  for  promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews, — The 
annual  meeting  was  held  at  Freemasons'  Hall,  on  Friday,  May  5 ;  Sir  ' 
Thomas  Baring,  president,  in  the  chair.  From  the  Report  it  appears,  that 
besides  a  new  auxiliary  association  in  England,  an  auxiliary  society  has 
been  formed  at  Brussels,  and  another  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine.  At 
Amsterdam,  preliminary  measures  have  been  taken  for  the  formation  of  one 
in  tfiat  city,  in  which  are  about  28,000  Jews,  and  to  which  place  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Thelwall  is  preparing  to  proceed  as  a  resident  minister.  The  income 
of  the  Society  during  the  past  year  has  exceeded  that-  of,  the  former  by 
1^1,500,  amounting  to  <£  11,201:  but  there  has  also  been  a  great  increase 
of  demands  on  their  funds  during  that  period.  There  bj^  at  present  in  the 
pchools  40  boys,  and  41  girls.  The  funds  for  the  building  of  the  schools  ai*e 
btill  inadequate  to  the  demand.  In  the  course  of  the  last  year,  two  editions 
of  2,000  copies  of  the  Hebrew  New  Testament,  and  n  large  number  of 
tracts  in  Hebrew-German,  and  in  German->Hebrew,  have,  been  printed.  A 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  in  German-Hebrew  is  completed,  aixd 
will  soon  be  distributed.  A  translation  Of  the  N^w  Testament  in  the 
language  of  the  Polish  Jews  (which  differs  materially  from  the  German), 
has  long  been  desired,  and  will  be  attended  to  as  soon  as  possible. 

London  Hibernian  Society,  —  On  Saturday,  May  6,  was  held  the  four- 
teenth anniversary  of  this  Society,  at  the  City  of  London  Tavern.  William 
Wilberforce,  Esq.  M.  P.  in  the  chair.  The  Report  of  the  Society  stated  the 
number  of  schools  under  the  patronage  of  the  Society  at  529,  (including 
thirty  night  schools,  and  nine  Sunday  schools),  in  which  58,202  children 
and  adults  receive  instruction ;  making,  in  the  course  of  the  past  year,  an 
addition  of  49  schools,  and  11,000  pupils.  These  exertions  have  inc 
Uie  Society*s  debt  <£2,S62  (in  addition  to  <£l,342  at  the  last  audit 
make  the  Treasurer  overdrawn  in  the  whole  .;£*3,704. 

Port  of  London  Society  for  promoting  Religion  among  Seamen. 
anniversary  meeting  was  held  on  Monday,  the  8th  of  May,  at  the  ( 
London  Tavern;  the  right  hon.  Admiral  Lord  Gambier,  G. C.B. 
i^air;  supported  by  Admiral  Sir  G.  Martin,  fiart.,  and  Admirnl  Spi 
liis  Royal  Highness  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe  Coburg  also  attend( 
jmeeting,  and  several  naval  officers  were  on  the  hustmgs,  some  of 
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addreMed  the  meeting.  The  Report  stated,  thldt  when  the  upper  imd  k>«rer 
pools  were  full  of  vessels,  it  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  witness  sixty  shipt^ 
boats  conveying  from  four  to  five  hundred  seamen  on  board  the  floating 
chapel  of  the  Society,  in  addition  to  others  who,  through  its  instrumentality, 
have  been  induced  to  resort  to  other  places  of  worsliip.  It  adds,  also, 
that  there  is  now  decidedly  far  less  swearing  among  the  men  who  -are 
on  board  ships,  and  those  who  navigate  the  craft,  than  there  was  formerly, 
and^  that  there  is  a  growing  reformation  among  this  class  of  oar  fellow- 
subjects.  Twelve  masters  of  vessels  held  the  plates  for  the  collection  after 
the  meeting,  which  was  liberal ;  as  was  that  also  made  on  the  following 
day,  after  two  sermons  preached  on  board  the  ark,  hy  the  Rev.  Mr.  James, 
of  Binningham,  and  the  Rev.  Rowland  Hill. 

Naval  and  Military  Bible  Society. — ^The  annual  meeting  of  this  institu- 
tion was  held  in  the  King's  Concert  Room,  in  the  Ilaymarket,  on  Tuesday, 
the  9th  of  May;  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  in  the  chau. 
We  are  happy  to  state,  lirom  the  Report,  that  the  income  of  the  Society 
during  the  last  year  was  ^2,162;  which  was  an  advance  of  j£%50  on 
its  predecessor.  The  distribution  of  Bibles  and  Testaments,  during  the 
same  period,  has  been,  to  the  Navy  l^SOO,  and  to  the  Army  4,900,  a  laige 
proportion  of  which  has  been  paid  for  at  reduced  prices.  The  committee 
have  agents  in  Upper  Canada  and  Halifax,  who  will  open  a  new  and 
ainple  field  for  useful  distribution;  and  also  in  Ceylon  and  the  East  Indies. 
We  regret,  however,  to  learn,  that  notwithstanding  all  their  exertions,  one 
half  of  the  British  Army  and  Navy  are  still  unsup{uied  with  the  word  of  life. 

Irish  Evangelical  Society. — The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  took 
place  on  Tuesday  evening.  May  9,  at  the  City  of  London  Tavern ;  lliomas 
Walker,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  in  the  chair.  From  the  Report  it  appears,  that 
there  are  now  six  ministers  in  Ireland  connected  with  this  Society,  and 
partly  supported  by  it,  whose  congregations  have  all  prayer  meetings  and 
Sunciay  schoob,  and  for  two  of  whom  (Messrs.  Petheriek  and  W.  Cooper, 
juu.)  new  places  of  worship  are  now  erecting.  Their  seminary  is  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  three  students  having  completed  their  studies  during 
the  last  year,  making  the  whole  number  educated  seven;  and  the  other 
eight  having  made  a  very  respectable  progress  in  biblical  and  theol(^ical 
learning.  At  Wexford,  Mr.  Rhodes  has  l^n  ordained  pastor  of  a  church 
newly  formed  there,  and  has  established  a  weekly  evening  school,  at  which 
upwards  of  80  children  attend,  many  of  whose  parents  are  Roman 
Catholics.  Lisbum  has  been  abandoned,  after  twelve  months'  trial ;  but  at 
Carrickfergas  the.  congregations  are  endeavouring  to  build  a  place  of 
worship,  a  neat  one  having  been  erected  at  Strade.  For  one  at  London^ 
derry  <£400  has  been  collected  by  Mr.  Reddy.  At  Mallow,  the  principal 
proprietor  of  the  town  has  offered  a  spot  of  ground  for  a  chapel  in  a  central 
^tuation;  and  <£  140  has  been  subscribe<l  by  the  inhabitants  towards  its 
erection.  At  Tnilee,  a  place  has  been  built  and  opened,  capable  of  holding 
SOO  people,  and  the  attendance  is  encouraging.  Twelve  ministers  are 
assisted  m  itinerating,  besides  the  six  settled  pastors ;  and  14  new  chapels 
have  either  been  built,  or  are  building. 

Protestant  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Religious  Liberty,  —  The 
anniversary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  London  Cofiee  House, 
Ludgate  Hill,  on  Saturday,  May  ISth ;  the  right  honourable  Lord  Holland 
in  the  chair.  It  is  impossible,  in  our  narrow  limits,  to  give  even  the 
slightest  abridgment  of  the  petty  and  vexatious  instances  of  intolerance 
detailed  by  its  Secretaiy,  John  Wilks,  Esq.  in  a  most  elocjucnt  speech, 
which  was  listened  to  with  the  greatest  patience  and  delight,  during  more  than 
thre«  hours.    Through  the  interference  of  the  Society,  the  commissioners  of 
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taxes,  who  had  seized  upon  th«  library  of  the  dissenting  academy  at  Idle, 
bad  been  compelled  to  refund  their  levy;  and  two  other  similar  institutions 
had  been  protected  from  similar  demands.  Various  attempts  at  rating 
places  of  worship  to  the  poor's  rates  had  also  been  successfully  resisted; 
and  in  other  cases  the  ministers  of  the  establishment  refusinig  to  inter  the 
children  of  dissenters  had  been  brought  to  a  better  sense  of  their  duty. 
Disturbers  of  their  worship,  protected  by  the  legislature,  had  been  punished, 
or  compelled  to  ask  pardon  for  their  offences;  and  against  a  variety  of 
petty  oppressions,  too  minute  to  foe  detailed,  the  strong  arm  of  the  Society, 
as  the  vindicator  of  our  country's  laws,  had  been  successfully  stretched  out, 
to  protect  the  poor  man  against  the  violation  of  those  rights  of  conscience 
which  it  is  the  privilege  of  every  Briton  to  enjoy.  In  the  instance  of  the 
Seditious  Meetings  Bill,  the  representations  of  its  committee  to  govern- 
ment, always  promptly  attended  to  and  kindly  received,  had  procured  the 
insertion  of  a  clause  in  the  bill,  but  for  which  no  meeting  of  any  benevolent 
society  could  have  been  held  withtxut  leave  from  the  magistrates. 

Home  Missionary  Society, — 'The  first  annual  meeting  was  held  at  the 
City  of  London  Tavern,  May  15th,  when  Sir  Thomas  Bell  presided.  The 
Report  stated,  that  upwards  of  JB%00  had  been  received,  and. that  six 
missionaries  were  admitted  into  the  service  of  the  Society,  for  whom  fields 
of  labour  were  either  occupied  or  designed,  in  Wilts,  bordering  on  Berks,  in 
Sussex,  in  Oxfordshire,  and  in  Devon  and  Cornwall.  The  amount  of 
donations,  &c.,  during  the  evening,  was  a£*198. 

Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice.  —  Monday,  May  29th,  a  general 
meeting  of  the  governors  of  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  took 
place  at  the  Society's  House,  in  Essex  Street,  Strand,'  when  Lord  Kenyoh, 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  many  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  first  rank 
and  distinction,  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the  Report  of  last 
year,  and  to  discuss  mattere  relative  to  the  Society.  Great  satisfaction  was 
afforded  by  the  Secretary's  Report,  which  presented  to  the  assembly  many 
instances  of  the  necessity  and  beneficial  effects  of  such  an  institution  in  the 
restoration  of  persons  to  the  path  of  rectitude. 

Within  the  last  four  years  this  Society  has  instituted  no  less  than  eighty- 
five  prosecutions,  against  offenders  of  various  descriptions,  whose  crimes  and 
practices  hadf  a  manifest  tendency  to  a  further  contamination  of  public 
morals,  all  of  whom  have  either  been  convicted  and  punished,  or  have 
entered  into  recognizances  for  their  good  behaviour,  sufficiently  heavy  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  their  offences.  They  have  also  checked  the  sale  of 
toys  and  snuff-boxes  with  lascivious  and  abominable  devices,  which  were 
imported  in  immense  quantities  from  France  and  other  countries,  and 
found  but  too  ready  a  mart  in  our  own.  By  their  exertions,  the  whole 
stock^  in  trade  of  some  6t'  the  most  shameless  and  abandoned  traffickers  in 
obscene  books  and  prints,  amounting  to  some  thousands,  have  been  seized, 
and  no  less  than  fifty  expensive  copper-plates  destroyed,  from  which 
impressions  of  the  latter  were  from  time  to  time  supplied.  It  was  they 
also  who  brought  to  condign  punishment  that  most  audacious  libeller  of 
every  thing  that  is  good,  Cariile,  with  whose  blasphemy  and  infidelity  the 
country  was  but  too  long  permitted  to  be  inundated  with  impunity.  After 
having  been  the  instruments  of  effecting  so  much  good,  we  cannot  but 
regret,  therefore,  to  learn,  that  in  eilfecting  it  the  funds  of  so  useful  a 
Society  have  been  greatly  exhausted,  though  we  doubt  not  but  that  a  liberal 
public,  who  have  been  essentially  benefited  by  their  past  labours,  will  nut 
suffer  their  future  exertions  to  be  crippled  for  want  of  pecuniary  support. 
At  its  instance,  two  men^  Joseph  and  Henry  Clarke,  were  lately  prosecuted 
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in  the  Court  of  King*s  Bench,  and  convicted  of  selling  indecent  books  and 
pictures,  for  which  the  son  was  sentenced  to  nine  months'  imprisonment, 
and  the  father  to  eighteen,  and  hoth  to  find  security  for  their  good 
behaviour  for  five  years  to  come.  On  heaiing  this  sentence,  Joseph  Clarke 
said,  "  My  Lord,  you  might  as  well  pass  sentence  of  death  upon  ns.''  To 
which  Mr.  Justice  Bailey  replied,  ''  air,  you  do  not  knoiv  upon  how  many 
persons  you  have  been  the  means  of  passing  sentence  of  death/' 

liristol  Society  for  the  Observance  of  the  Sabbath.-^It  is  with  pleasure 
that  we  call  the  attention  of  Our  readers  to  the  exertions  of  a  society  lately 
instituted  in  the  city  of  Bristol,  which  is  designated,  *'  The  Society  for 
promoting  a  due  Observance  of  the  Sabbath/'  In  an  excellent  tract,  written 
»y  the  Rev.  William  Wait,  an  active  and  benevolent  clergyman  of  that  city, 
it  ia  stated,  that  **  some  zealous  persons  have  lately  made  it  their  business 
tu  traverse  this  city  on  the  Lord^s  day,  with  a  view  to  ascertain,  as  far  as 
practicable,  the  extent  to  which  the  breacii  of  the  Sabbath,  in  the  instance  of 
shopkeepers  buying  and  selling,  has  proceeded ;  when  it  was  found  that  up- 
wnrds  of  sbven  hcjmdbed  shops  of  different  descriptions  were  on  that  sacred 
day  transacting  business.''  —  "  The  ^ter,"  we  are  told,  ••  has  witnessed,'* 
(and  who  tliat  knows  any  thing  of  the  economy  of  a  large  town  but  will 
readily  give  entire  credence  to  the  statement?)  "  butchers*  shops  open,  shoes 
cleaning,  public  houses  frequented  by  the  most  abandoned  of  characters;- 
men  and  women  offering  fruit  for  sale  in  the  public  streets,  lads  tossing 
their  pence,  and  even  gendemen  and  ladies  converting  the  day  of  God  into 
a  day  of  dissipation."  In«  conseauence  of  the  representations  of  this 
Society,  a  notice  has  been  issued  by  order  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen, 
threatening  all  persons  who  keep  open  their  shops,  and  expose  articles  for 
sale  on  the  Lord's  day,  with  the  infliction  of  the  full  penalties  for  such 
offences.  A  circular  letter  has  also  been  addressed  to  all  the  ministers  of 
religion,  recjuesting  their  co-operation  in  the  objects  which  the  Society  wishes 
to  accomplish.  "  The  particular  way,"  it  is  there  stated,  "  in  which  ministers 
would  assist  the  Society,  is  by  addressing  the  masters  and  tradesmen  in  their 
respective  congregations,  respectfully  and  earnestly  entreating  them  to  pay 
their  workmen  at  such  a  season,  (that  is,  on  Friday  Evening,  or  early  on 
Saturday  morning,)  as  will  preclude  the  possibility  of  their  urging  necessity 
as  a  plea  for  their  profanation  of  the  Sabbath."  Having  thus  briefly  noticed 
the  progress  of  this  Society,  we  should  not  discharge  our  duty,  did  we  not 
direct  the  public  attention  to  the  same  important  subject  in  the  metropolis, 
and  in  alt  the  cities  and  large  towns  in  the  kingdom,  where  the  same  pro- 
fanation of  the  Lord's  day  prevails  to  a  very  awiul  extent. 

Dartmoor  Forest.  —  A  Society  has  been  formed  to  carry  into  effect  the 
benevolent  act  of  his  Majesty,  in  appi^priating  Dartmoor  Forest  for  this 
employment  of  the  poor  of  the  metropolis,  particularly  the  pauper  clnlcfaren ; 
and  his  Majesty  has  become  the  patron  of  the  Society.  !fionie  time  since^ 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  right  honourable  the  Lord*  Mayor, 
two  of  the  principal  members  of  the  Society,  waited  upon  the  King  at  his 
palace  in  Pall  Mall,  to  submit,  for  his  Majesty's  approbation,  the  plan 
suggested  for  giving  permanent  employment  to  pauper  children,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Society. 

Society  for  promoting  the  Enlargement  and  Building  of  Churches  and 
Chapelt. — An  adjourned  General  Meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  the 
last  week  in  May,  at  their  rooms,  in  Lincoln's-inn-flelds,  his  Grace  the  Abp. 
of  Canterbury  in  the  chair.  Tlie  report  of  the  last  year's  proceedings  stated, 
that  341  applications  had  been  received ;  130  were  under  consideration  $ 
not  within  consideration,  10;  and  that  llljgrants  had  been  made  for  ea- 
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lai^g,  building,  repairing,  and  giving  free  seats»  amounting  to  «£39,347 ;  and 

increasing  accommodations  had  been  given  for  26,557  persons,  of  whic|i 

there  were  26,336  free  sittings.    This  is  the  present  state  of  the  funds : — 

Stock  in  the  public  funds     ••••  .£48,955  15     2 

Three  p6r  Cent  Consols       •  •  •  •      68,548  14    3 

^Reduced     ••••        3,503  18     2 

Balance  of  Treasurer's  Account       1,403  18     2 

Donations  unpaid '• 1,216     H     0 

Grants  ditto •*••       25,852     0    O 

Amount  of  disposable  assets  -•  25,763  14  4 
Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, —  On  Tuesday,  the  11th  of  April,  the 
twenty-seventh  anniversary  of  this  valuable  institution  was  held  at  the  City 
of  London  Tavern,  where  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  its 
illustrious  and  z^lous  patron,  presided  for  the  14th  time,  never  having  been 
once  absent  since  the  commencement  of  his  patronage.  Two  hundred  and 
seven  children  are  now  under  tuition ;  but  as  many  more  could  easily  be 
taken  in,  would  the  funds  of  the  institution  permit  the  providing  requisite 
accommodation  and  support. 

London  General  Pension  Society. — The  anniversary  of  this  useful  insti- 
tution was  held  at  the  Albion  Tavern,  Aldersgate  Street,  on  Thursday, 
April  20;  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor  in  the  chair.  The  object  of  the 
charity  is  to  grant  permanent  relief,  in  the  way  of  small  pensions,  to  decayed 
artisans,  mechanics,  and  their  widows.  At  the  last  quarterly  meeting  pre- 
ceding the  anniversary,  nine  males  and  four  females  were  added  to  the  pen- 
sionary list,  which  then  contained,  in  the  whole,  twenty-two  males,  at  of  13. 
per  annum,  and  13  females,  at  £7*  15s. 

Royal  Humane  Society.  —  On  Wednesday,  April  26th,  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  this  society  was  held  at  the  City  of  London  Tavern ;  John  Blackburne, 
Esq.  M.P.  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  in  the  absence  of  the  Duke  of  North- 
umberland, the  president,  in  the  chair.  In  the  interesting  procession,  of 
several  persons  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  who  had  been  saved  from  death 
by  the  application  of  tlie  means  recommended  by  the  society,  each  of  the 
individuals  carried  a  bible,  given  by  the  society,  widi  an  inscription  from  the 
donors ;  they  amounted  in  all  to  about  forty,  and  the  greater  number  of  them 
were  children.  The  report  of  the  last  year's  proceedings  stated,  that  the 
number  of  persons  saved  under  the  auspices  of  the  society  (since  its  institu- 
tion) from  imminent  danger,  had  been  20,000;  of  those  resuscitated,  the  ^ 
number  was  4,889.  In  the  last  year  alone  the  number  resuscitated  had 
been  160,  of  whom  34  had  been  persons  who  had  attempted  suicide.  It  is 
a  gratifying  circumstance  attending  the  exertions  of  the  society,  that  of  the 
-  persons  whom  they  have  saved  from  attempted  suicide,  no  instances  had 
come  to  their  knowledge  of  the  attempt  being  renewed.  The  society  have 
in  progress  a  medallion,  to  be  bestowed  on  watermen  and  other  persons  of 
the  same  description,  who  may  exert  themselves  in  saving  lives. 
,  Magdalen  Hospital.  —  On  Tuesday,  the  27th  of  April,  was  held  the  62d 
anniversary  of  this  most  humane  and  truly  charitable  institution ;  when  an 
excellent  sermon  was  preached  on  »he  occasion,  in  the  chapel  of  the  hospital, 
by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford,  from  Phil.  ii.  5. — "Let  this  mind  be  in  you, 
which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus.''  From  the  opening  of  its  doors^  on  the 
10th  of  August,  1758,  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  4,829  young 
women  had  been  admitted ;  most  of  them  under  20  years  of  age.  Of  these 
wretched  outcasts,  3,236  had  been  restored  to  their  relations,  and  friends,  to 
the  community,  to  health,  to  virtue,  to  industry,  to  a  sense  of  their  past 
errors,  and  not  a  few  of  them,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  that  genuine  peace  of 
mind,  which  is  the  result  of  a  sense  of  pardon  for  past  sins,  and  reconcilia- 
VOL.  I.— NO.  II.  H  H 
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tion  with  our  offended  God,  through  the  atonement  of  a  Saviour's  Uood.  The 
collection  after  the  sermon  and  after  dinner,  amounted  to  more  than  jCSTO, 

Society  for  the  Suppreision  qf  Mendicity,  —  The  second  annual  meeting 
of  this  society  took  place  on  Saturday,  April  S9th,  at  the  Freemasons' 
Tavern,  Great  Queen  atreet ;  the  Right  Hon.  Wm.  Sturaes  fioume,  M.P.  in 
the  chair.  The  plan  of  this  institution  is,  the  issue  of  printed  tickets  for 
distribution  to  street^beggars,  which  tickets  refer  them  to  the  sodety's  hous^ 
where  they  are  imm^iately  supplied  with  food,  and  a  statement  of  the  case 
of  each  registered.  The  truth  of  this  statement  is  afterwaids  ascertained  by 
personal  investigation  and  inquiry,  and  the  case  is  then  disposed  of  accord- 
mg  to  circumstances.  In  die  last  year,  4,683  cases  have  been  disposed  of  in 
various  ways ;  114  have  been  settled  in  parishes  in  London ;  462  passed  to 
the  country ;  957  provided  with  employment ;  355  were,  on  investigation, 
found  to  be  able  to  support  themselves ;  impostors,  and  ordered  to  be  pro- 
secuted, 537 ;  refused  parochial  relief,  391 ;  provided  with  situations,  and 
tools  for  their  respective  trades,  242 ;  clothed  and  sent  to  sea,  not  having 
any  claim  on  the  Seaman's  Society,  24.  A  great  number  obtained  admission 
into  hospitals,  and  were  otherwise  relieved.  Of  these  individuals,  845 
belonged  to  London ;  1,305  to  the  country ;  there  were  224  who  did  not 
know  where  they  were  bom  ;  1,561  were  Irish ;  203  Scotch  ;  for^gnen, 
who  wanted  means  to  proceed  to  their  own  countries,  224.  In  the  course 
of  the  year  49,558  meals  have  been  distributed. 

The  number  of  street-beggars  was  much  diminished  during  the  last  year ; 
though  had  the  contrary  been  the  fact,  it  would  not  have  been  a  ground  of 
.complaint  against  the  society.  During  a  long  protracted  winter  a  great 
numlier  of  bricklayers,  paviors,  and  out-door  labourers,  were  necessarily 
thrown  out  of  emplojrment,  and  the  street-beggars  increased  in  proportioo. 
The  internal  system  of  the  society  was  immediately  extended,  large  quan- 
tities of  food  were  given  to  the  poor,  and  between  200  and  300  men  were 
employed  to  clear  the  streets,  at  eightpence  each  per  day. 

The  cash  received  during  the  year  amounted  to  «£721 14s.  4</. 

Lord  Belgrave  moved  the  present  of  a  piece  of  plate  (not  exceeding  one 
hundred  guineas  in  value),  as  a  compliment  to  the  gratuitous  secretary,  Mr. 
Bodkin,  which  was  seconded  by  M.  Martin,  Esq.  Very  much,  however,  to 
that  gentleman's  honour,  he  has  declined  to  accept  of  any  mark  of  the 
estimation  in  which  his  services  are  held,  which  shall  be  paid  for  out  of  the 
Society's  funds,  in  consequence  of  which  determination,  a  separate  sub- 
scription has,  we  understand,  been  entered  into,  to  provide  the  plate  voted 
at  the  meeting. 

Literary  fund.  —  On  Thursday,  May  4,  the  anniversary  of  this  excellent 
institution  was  celebrated  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern ;  the  Earl  of  Blessing- 
ton  in  the  chair,  supported  by  the  Earl  of  Pomfret,  Lord  Bolton,  and  many 
other  noble  and  literary  characters.  The  secretary  stated  the  amount'bf  the 
permanent  fund  to  be  jf  6,060,  and  that  the  late  treasurer,  Mr.  Newton,  had 
oequeathed  all  his  property  to  the  institution.  Many  other  liberal  subscrip- 
tions and  donations  were  announced. 

Scottish  Hospital.  — The  spring  anniversary  festival  of  this  excellent  and 
useful  charity  was  celebrated  on  Saturday,  May  6,  by  a  dinner  at  Free- 
masons' Tavern ;  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence  in  the  diair, 
supported  on  the  right  by  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe- 
Cobourg,  and  on  the  left  by  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Atholl.  Not  the  least 
distinguished  part  of  the  company  were  two  Mahometans  from  Hindostsn, 
descendants  of  Hyder  Ali,  richly  habited  in  their  native  costume^  who  are 
here  on  a  mission  to  the  East  xndia  Direction,  and  who  accompanied  Mr. 
Hume  to  the  dinner,  to  witness  what  tliey  would  not  perhaps  s^  in  any 
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oth«r  pvt  of  the  world-^the  princes  of  a  ^mt  empire  presidine  at  a  chari* 
table  meeting,  and  pleading  amid  the  feetivities  of  wealth  and  luxury  tlie 
cause  of  the  poor  and  destitute.  They  seemed  to  be  very  attentive  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  evening.  The  subscriptions  in  the  course  of  the  evening 
amounted  to  «£900,  a  sum  greater  than  had  ever  before  been  collected  at 
any  spring  meeting. 

Benevolent  Society  <^St,  Pi^rick, — In  consequence  of  the  death  of  his 
late  Majesty,  and  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  the  anniversary  dinner  of 
this  excellent  institution,  which  was  usually  given  on  the  17th  of  March, 
was  postponed  until  Saturday,  May  6,  when  many  of  die  supporters  of  the 
chanty  met  at  the  City  of  London  Tavern ;  the  Right  Hon.  G.  Canning  in 
the  chair.  The  children  were,  afier  dinner,  paraded  through  the  room. 
Iheir  appearance  was  exceedingly  interesting;  all  of  them  being  deiM^, 
healthy,  and  robust.  Several  fine  young  women,  who  were  educated  by 
the  society,  and  who  are  now  earning  a  comfortaUe  and  reputable  livelihoocl^ 
closed  the  procession.  The  chairman  stated,  that  having  applied  to  his 
Majes^,  to  name  a  patron  for  the  society,  he  had  been  pleased  to  name 
bioQuself  (the  King),  and,  as  an  earnest  of  that  feeling  which  nad  shewn  itself 
in  his  Majesty's  earljr  and  constant  bounty,  be  was  instructed  to  state,  that 
hb  Majesty,  m  adopting:  the  title  of  patron  of  the  society,  had  directed  him 
to  pay  into  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  100  guineas,  in  addition  to  his  usual 
subscription  of  the  same  amount.  The  Earl  of  Damley,  after  a  short  speech, 
proposed  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Canning  should  be  com- 
missioned to  convey  to  his  Majesty  the  thanks  of  the  society  for  his  gracious 
message.  The  motion  was  carried  by  acclamation ;  and  '*  The  health  of 
dieir  Royal  Patron  and  Bene&ctor*'  was  drank  with  enthusiasm.  The 
hcialths  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lords  Hastings  and  Downshire,  were 
then  drank ;  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  nominated  chairman  for  the 
ensuing  year,  which  office  was  handsomely  accepted  hv  His  Grace.  The 
treasurer  then  read  the  list  of  subscriptions,  the  total  oi  which,  including  a 
bequest  of  £500.  by  Captain  Morritt,  was  ^6*19800. 


OBITUARY. 


TnoMAs,  Eabl  OF  Selkirk. — This  patriotic  nobleman  died  on  the  8th 
of  April,  at  Pan,  in  the  South  of  France,  where  he  had  spent  the  winter, 
labouring  under  a  mortal  disease,  which  has  at  length,  in  the  46th  year  or 
his  age,  deprived  the  circle  in  which  he  moved  of  one  of  its  chief  ornaments, 
and  his  country  of  a  zealous  friend.  His  lordship  was  born  in  the  vear  1774, 
being  the  youngest  of  the  five  sons  of  Dunbar,  fourth  Earl  of  Selkirk,  who 
died  in  1799.  In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1807,  he  married  Jane,  daugh- 
ter of  James  Wedderbum  Colville,  Esq.,  by  whom  he  has  left  one  son,  now 
£ari  of  Selkirk,  bom  in  1809,  and  consequently  a  minor,  and  two  daughters. 
Her  ladyship  accomoanied  the  Earl  to  America,  and  afterwards  to  France, 
where  she  continuea  to  the  hour  of  liis  decease,  with  painful  and  unwearied 
assiduity,  to  administer  those  kind  and  soothing  attentions  not  generally 
experienced  in  the  higher  circles,  and  which  wealth  can  neither  purchase 
nor  reward. 

Few  men  were  endowed  with  higher  powers  of  mind  than  the  late  Lord 
Selkirk,  or  could  apply  them  with  more  indefatigfible  pNerseverance  \o  any 
object  on  which  he  might  choose  to  fix  them.  His  favourite  one  was  political 
economy ;  and  in  this  branch  of  science,  his  treatise  on  Emigration  has  long 
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been  esteemed  a  standard  work,  and  is  considered  by  competent  judges  to 
have  exhausted  this  fruitful  though  difficult  subject.  His  lordship  is  also  advan- 
tageous! j  known  to  the  public,  as  the  author  of  a  pamphlet  on  the  Scottish 
Peerage ;  a  "  Speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  August  10,  1807,  on  the 
Defence  of  the  Country;''  '*  Observations  on  the  Present  State  of  the  High- 
lands, 1805  ;**  8vo.  "  a  Treatise  on  the  Necessity  of  a  more  eflfectual 
System  of  National  Defence,  1808;"  8vo.  "a  Letter  to  John  Cartwright, 
&q.  on  Parliamentary  Reform,''  8vo.  These  various  publications,  though 
we  are  far  from  approving  of  many  of  the  sentiments  which  they  contain,  are 
all  of  them  reaiarVable  for  the  enlargement  and  liberality  of  their  views,  the 
perspicuity  of  their  statements,  and  for  that  severe  and  patient  spirit  of 
induction,  which  delights  in  the  pursuit,  and  is  generally  successful  in  the 
discovery  of  truth. 

To  his  friends  the  death  of  this  eminent  person  is  a  severe  loss ;  for  his 
manners  were  so  gende  and  conciliating,  as  to  attach  to  him,  by  the  strongest 
ties  ofaffectioh  and  esteem,  whoever  he'honoured  with  his  intimacy.  With 
those  connected  with  him  by  the  ties  of  kindred,  and  the.  relations  of 
domestic  society,  his  lordship  lived  on  terms  of  the  most  affectionate  endear- 
ment ;  a  fiunily  having  seldom  existed  where  members  were  more  affec- 
tionately attached  to  each  other,  than  that  of  which  he  was  the  head,  though, 
perhaps,  few  have  experienced  a  more  severe  succession  of  those  trials  by 
which  our  heavenly  leather  chastens  the  hearts  and  disciplines  the  graces  of 
his  children.  Eminently  exeirplary  in  the  discharge  of  every  social  and  pri- 
Tate  duty ;  bis  lordship  was  a  considerate  and  indulgent  landlord ;  a  kind 
and  gracious  master;  to  the  poor  a  generous  benefactor ;  and  of  every  pub- 
lic improvement  a  judicious  and  liberal  patron.  The  latter  years  of  bis  life 
were  employed  in  the  establishment  of  an  extensive  colony  in  the  western 
part  of  British  America.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  object,  he  encountered- 
obstacles  of  the  most  unexpected  and  formidable  character;  and  to  overcome 
Chem,  resorted  to  measures  which  a  man  of  less  immoveable  6nnness  of 
purpose  would  hardly  have  ventured  to  adopt.  Upon  the  justice  or  the 
expediency  of  all  these  measures,  we  profess  not  to  be  in  sufficient  possession 
of  the  fiicts  brought  in  liti^tion  between  his  lordship  and  his  opponents, 
some  of  them,  we  believe,  sdll  ina  course  of  judicial  investigation  in  Canada, 
to  pronounce  any  very  decided  -opinion.  As  far,  however^  as  we  are  able 
to  form  a  judgment,  we  are  inclined  to  give  him  the  credit  of  having  acted 
from  very  laudable  motives,  and  to  have  evinced  a  knowledge  of  business  not 
usually  forming  part  of  the  acquisitions  of  a  nobleman  of  his  exaked  rank.  The 
obstructions  he  met  with  served  only  to  stimulate  him  to  increased  exertion ; 
and  after  an  arduousstruggle  with  a  powerful  confederacy  which  had  arrayed 
itself  against  him,  in  all  the  formidable  characters  of  an  established  commer- 
cial monopoly,  which  would  soon  have  subdued  a  less  resolute  adversary, 
he  had  the  satisfaction  to  know,  that  he  had  at  length  succeeded  in  founding 
an  industrious  and  thriving  community.  It  has  now  struck  deep  root  into 
the  soil,  and  is  competent  from  its  own  internal  resources  to  perpetuate 
itself,  and  will  in  process  of  time,  we  trubt,  be  a  powerful  instrument  in 
extending  the  blessings  of  civilization  to  those  remote  and  boundless  regjons 
on  whose  threshold  it  is  planted. 

[We  had  intended  to  have  given  obituaries  of  Dean  Milner  and  Arthur 
Young,  Esq.;  but  finding  our  materials  too  ample  for  this  purpose,  and  not 
very  susceptible  of  abbreviation,  we  must  defer  any  account  of  these' 
distinguished  individuals  to  some  future  Number,  in  which  we  shall  substi- 
tute for  our  biographical  memoir,  short  sketches  of  individuals  whose  lives 
furnish  not  sufficient  incident  for  a  lengthened  narrative,  and  yet  ought  not 
to  be  unrewarded  in  our  pages.] 
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Deaths.-^an.  13;  Wilh'elmina  Caroline  of  Denmark,  Electreas  of  Hesse.  She  wrote  « 
letter  to  her  daughter,  the  Dachess  of  Saxe-Ootha,  but  two  hours  before  her  death.— 15.  The 
Grand  Duchesa  of  Baden.— 80.  The  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Homberg,  who  is  sacceeded  by  his 
aon,  John  Frederic  Joseph  Louis,  the  husband  of  our  Princess  Elizabeth. — Feb.  £.  At  St. 
George  d'Eimina,  on  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa,  F.  C.  E.  Oldenburgh.  President  and  Governor 
of  that  fortress,  and  commander  in  chief  of  the  Dutch  settlements  in  Guinea.— MarcA  3.  At 
St.  Petersburgh,  aged  35,  Louis  Duncan  Casmajor,  Esq.  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  his  Bri- 
tannic Majesty  at  the  court  of  i»t.  Petersburgh.— 31.  At  Paris,  of  an  apoplectic  fit,  M.  Balzac, 
a  French  architect ;  well  Icnown  for  his  beautifiil  designs  ftrom  Egyptian  monuments,  which 
appeared  in  a  woric  published  by  order  of  his  government.  He  preserved  the  energy  of  youth 
to  a  very  old  age,  and  to  the  last  cultivated  poetry  with  success.  Besides' a  multitude  of 
designs  and  architectural  plans,  he  has  left  behind  him  a  collection  of  poems,  published  last 
year,  and  a  comedy  in  verse,  and  other  manuscript  works.— 5.  At  Paddington,  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Pickering,  A.M.  for  twenty  years  perpetual  curate  of  that  parish.— ilpHI.  In  the 
Tyrol,  the  celebrated  Tyrolese  patriot,  Spechbacher,  who  distinguished  himself  so  much  in 
the  war  of  IQOg,  His  remains  were  itaterred  with  great  solemnity. — Lucy,  the  wife  of  Mr, 
Bassey,  of  the  Surrey  Road  ;  who  underwent  the  operation  of  tapping  forty-four  times,  and 
had  1243  pints  of  gelatinous  fluid  taken  away.  Latterly  her  disease  gained  ground  upon  her  so 
fast,  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  have  the  operation  performed  every  ten  days.- At  Paris,  of 
an  infla:i  maiion  in  his  bowels,  the  celebratert  infidel  writer.  Count  Volney.— In  Sloane  Street, 
General  Walker,  of  tlie  Royal  Artillery.— Aged  ?0,  the  R«v.  J.  Grantham,  Vicar  of  Cadney 
and  Wayth,  in  Lincolnshire,  who  had  come  to  London  for  surgical  assistance. — At  Avneil,  in 
France,  the  residence  of  Count  Berthollet,  Mr.  Blagden,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society*  of 
I^ndon. — Af  Chateanroux,  in  France,  the  father  of  General  Bertrand,  aged  75.  He  has  left 
a  widow  ivith  two  children,  .ind  a  considerably  fortune.— At  Rome,  Sister  Fortune  Gioncarelli, 
«f  the  Ursnline  order  of  nnns,  in  the  lOQth  year  of  her  age,  and  the  74th  of  her  residence  in 
the  convent  in  which  she  died.— At  Ratisbon,  aged  84,  the  Right  Rev.  Charles  Arbuthnot, 
Lord  Abbot  of  the  Scots  monastery  and  college  of  St.  James's,  in  that  city.  This  venerable 
prelate  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Longside,  Aberdeenshire,  whence  he  was  sent  at  an  ^arly  age 
to  the  above  semiuary,  of  which  for  more  than  half  a  century  he  was  the  brightest  ornament 
and  faithful  guardian.  He  was  eminently  distinguished  for  his  classical  knowledge,  and 
accounted  one  of  the  best  mathematicians  in  Germany,  having  repeatedly  carAed  oflf  the  first 
prizes  of  the  Universities  of  that  country  for  solving  mathematical  problems.  His  ftaneral 
was  solemnized  with  the  greatest  pomp,  and  attended  by  crowds  of  the  German  nobility, 
eager  to  pay  the  last  mark  of  respect  to  the  remains  of  a  man  so  universally  beloved,  and  so 
deeply  regretted.— 1.  At  Rheims,  aged  86,  M.  LevSque  de  Pouilly,  author  of  several  esteemed 
works  on  antiquities. — 5.  The  Countess  of  Fanconberg,  daughter  of  the  late  John  Chesshyre, 
of  Bennington  Park.  Esq.,  and  widow  of  Henry,  late  Earl  of  Fauconberg. — 14.  In  Oxford 
Street,  aged  74,  the  Dowager  Lady  Burgoyne. — 17.  In  Holies  Street,  London,  in  the  58th 
year  of  his  age,  Major-Gen.  Wm.  Mudge,  of  the  Royal  Artillery.— 23.  In  Us  80th  year,  the 
Rev.  John  Martin,  the  highly  respected  Pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church,  Keppel  Street.— 25.  At 
Boutogne-sur-Mer,  in  France,  aged  51,  the  Hon^  Augustus  R.  B.  Danyers,  nncle  of  the  Earl 
of  Lanesborough. — In  James  Street,  aged  76,  Patrick  Colquhonn,  Esq.  LL.D.  author  of  the 
well-known  and  curious  Treatises  on  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis  and  the  River  Thames,  the 
Resonrc  s  of  the  British  Empire,  &c.  and  an  intelligent  and  active  police  magistrate  of  the 
metropolis  for  many  years.— 29.  In  the  69th  year  of  bis  age,  the  Right  Hon.  Wilmot  Vaughan, 
ancle  to  the  Earl  of  Lisburne.— ilfay  1.  At  his  diocese  of  Salina,  Cardinal  LltU;  born  at 
Milan  in  1754,  promoted  to  the  cardinalate  in  1801.— S.  General  Viccars,  formerly  of  the  Life 
Guards.— 4.  In  Charles  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  aged  79,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  H..OsbQrn, 
relict  of  the  late  Sir  G.  Osborn,  Bart,  and  daughter  of  Daniel,  seventh  Earl  of  Winchelsea  and 
Nottingham. — ^At  Ratisbon,,  the  Rev.  James  Robertson,  through  whose  perilous  exertions  the 
gallant  Romana,  with  his  10,000  Spaniards,  efiected  their  escape  from  the  north  of  Germany, 
and  Joined  their  countrymen,  who  were  then  struggling  for  their  independence.— 6.  Ther- 
'  litksen,  the  Icelandic  poet,  who  rendered  Milton  into  the  language  of  his  native  country.  His 
MS.  of  Paradise  Lost  was  handed  about  at  the  anniversary  of  the  Literary  Fund,  from  whibh 
he  had  formerly  received  a  donation. — 10*  At  sea,  on  board  the  Prince  Ernest  packet,  ft'om 
Madeira,  Frances  Theodosia,  Lady  Powerscourt,  eldest  daughter  of  Robert,  Eari  of  Roden ; 
.  born  in  August,  1795,  and  married  in  1813.  She  has  left  Issue  a  son,  born  in  December,  1813. 
-^IS.  In  Smart's  Buildings,  Holborn,  in  the  105th  year  of  her  age,  Anne  Henley,  a  native  of 
VTest  Chester,  who  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  state  of  good  health  until  within  six  days  of  her 
death.  Her  beverage,  to  the  40th  year  of  her  age,  was  whey,  which  she  discontinued  on  her 
coming  to  L6ndon.  During  the  latter  part  of  her  life  she  received  something  weekly  from 
the  parish,  though  she  supported  herself  chiefly  by  making  pincushions,  which  were  neatljr 
executed,  without  the  aid  of  glasses.  She  used  to  ait  at  various  doors  in  Holborn,  for  the  sale 
of  her  cushions ;  was  short  in  stature,  always  wearing  a  grey  cjoak,  and  was  as  mild  and 
modest  in  her  deportment  as  she  was  cleanly  in  her  person. — 15.  At  the  South  PaYade, 
Queen's  Elms,  the  Baroness  Anna  WUhelmina  von  GrOvenstins. — SI.  In  Gower  ■  Street, 
Alexander  llendras  Sniherland,  Esq.  F.S.A.— 27-  At  his  flither'8  house  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
Henry  Cline,  Jnn.  Esq.  aged  39,  one  of  the  surgeons  and  one  of  the  lecturers  on  anatomy  and 
aergery  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.— Jwfie  4.  In  Baker  Street,  Portman  Sqnare,  the  Right  Hon. 
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Henry  Ortttaa,  M.P.  On  the  14ih  hii  renudnt  were  conTeyed  from  Richmond  Room  to  Wat- 
minster  Abbey,  attended  by  npw«rd§  of  500  noblemen,  roemben  of  tiw  Howe  of  Commons,  and 
fentlenpen  from  every  part  of  the  empire.  The  place  of  inteonent  is  nearly  between  Um  spot 
of  earth  which  encloses  all  that  was  mortal  of  Fox  and  Pitt.  The  cliief  mourners  were  Us  sons, 
James  and  Henry  Orattan,  Esqrs.  His  pall  was  supported  by  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and 
WelUttgton,  the  Marquess  of  Downshire,  the  Earls  of  Harrowby  and  Dononshmore,  Viscount 
Cattlereach,  Lord  Holland,  and  liord  William  FiUferaid;  and  amongst  the  mourners  was  his 
Hoyai  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex.— 6.  Mr.  Clegg,  the  engineer  in  the  artillery,  who  has 
long  had  the  direction  of  the  firing  of  the  small  caonon,  on  days  of  rejoicing,  in  St.  James's 
Park,  and  of  those  on  the  Larnbeih  shore,  when  the  King  went  to  meet  his  Parliament.  On 
this  day  he  preceded  the  royal  procession  at  a  short  distance,  carrying  the  large  signal  flag  on 
his  shoulder  to  the  man  on  the  Lambeth  shore  to  discharge  the  cannon,  accompanied  by  ay 
artillery  man  currying  a  small  while  signal  flag  with  G.  R.  on  it.  One  of  the  King's  footmen, 
previous  to  the  coming  up  of  the  sUle  carriage,  was  conversing  with  Mr.  Clegg  upon  the  state 
of  the  weather ;  and  Mr.  Clegg  observed  that  he  thooght  the  rain  would  keep  off:  he  then  feii 
down,  and  expired.— 9.  At  the  palace  of  Loo,  in  iloUand,  aged  nearly  69,  her  Royal  High- 
oess  Frederica  Sopliia  Wilhelmina,  Princess  Dowager  of  Orange,  daughter  of  Augustus  William, 
Prince  Royai  uf  Prussia,  and  mother  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands.-^  19.  At  his  house  in  Soho 
Square,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age,  the  venerable  President  of  the  Roval  Society,  the  Right 
Uon.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  G.  C.  B.  &c.  &&  &c.  He  had  been  for  a  long  ume  labouring  under  a 
most  distressing  illaess ;  and  for  some  years  he  had  been  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  lower  extre> 
mitim,  «nd  rendered  so  feeble  as  to  be  lifted  from  his  room  to  hb  carriage.— Jin/jf.  Dr.  John 
Wi«hart,  of  Gray's  Inn  Lane ;  he  was  enjoying  himself  at  the  Crown  Inn  with  a  convivial 
party,  when,  in  the  midst  of  his  pleasantry,  he  fell  back  in  his  seat,nnd  expired  withoata 
groan«  How  few  recollect,  that  "  in  the  midst  of  lire  we  are  in  death!"  *'  Prepare  to  meet 
thy  God,"  is  the  voice  of  a  dispensation  like  this.— In  Pnllin's  Row,  Islington,  the  Rev. 
SaiiMiei  Kirkman. — £.  In  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  aged  89,  Mr.  Oollond,  the  optician,  and 
Inrtator  of  the  achromatic  telescopes  which  bear  his  name ;  and  by  making  of  which,  and 
other  scientific  instruments,  he  had  realised  a  large  fortune. — ^3.  At  his  house  in  Condnit 
Street,  in  the  5Sd  year  of  his  age,  the  Right  Hon.  John  Bowes,  Earl  of  Strathmore  and  King- 
horn,  in  Scotland,  and  Baron  Bowes,  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
He  had  been  married  but  on  the  preceding  day  to  Miss  Mary  Mllner,  by  whom  he  has  left  a 
mm,  claiming  his  Scotch  title  in  virtue  of  that  marriage. — 18.  At  his  palace  in  Chelsea,  after 
n  long  illness  and  general  decay  of  nature,  the  Hon.  Brownlow  North,  D.C.L.  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  Prelate  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  Provincial  Sub-Dean  of  Canterbury,  and 
Visitor  of  Magdalen,  Ne>r»  Trinity,  St.  John's,  and  Corpus  Colleges,  Oxford,  F.A.  and  L.S. 
His  lordship  was  aged  79,  having  been  nearly  40  years  bishop  of  that  diocese.— At  Chelsea, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Peirson,  D.D.,  formerly  senior  Minister  of  the  EsUblished  English  Church 
nX  Amsterdam,  aged  74.^'Augusi  7*  At  Oatlands,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  after  a  long 
eondnued  indisposition,  her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Tork,  eldest  daughter  of  tlie  late 
King- of  Prussia,  by  his  first  consort,  Elisabeth  Ulrica  Christiana,  Princess  of  Brunswick 
Woifenbottel.  Her  Royai  Highness  was  twrn  on  the  7th  of  May,  I7O7 ;  and  married  on  the 
aoth  of  September,  1791 » to  Frederic  Duke  of  York,  second  son  of  his  iate  M^esty,  by  whom 
ahe  had  no  issue.— In  Grosvenor  Place,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Lllford. 

&xiesiafticai  Prefermenis.—tiev,  F.  W.  Bayley,  Vicar  of  St.  John's,  Margate,  to  be 
'  Chaplain  to  the  House  of  Commons. — Rev.  C«JL  Blomfield,  Rector  of  Chesferford,  Essex,  to 
the  rectory  of  St.  Botolph,  Blshopsgate,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Mant,  promoted  to  the  lushoptick 
of  Killalpe.  He  lias  also  been  created  D.D.  by  royal  mandate.— Rev.  £.  Law,  nephew  to  the 
Bishop  of  Chester,  to  be  Chaplain  to  the  British  Factory  at  St.  Petersburgh.— Rev.  Richard 
Baker,  son  of  Sir  Richard  Baker,  chief  magistrate  at  Bow  Street,  to  be  Chaplain  to  the  British 
residency  at  Hamburgh. — ^Rev.  Vi,  Synge,  to  be  Chaplain  to  the  British  merchants  at  Berlin. 

AppoifUment^-^eorwt  Woth  Hall,  Esq.  to  be  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  in 
the  room  of  the  late  Arthur  Toung,  Esq. 

BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Deatht.—diag,  At  Husborn  Crawley,  Mrs.  Sims,  who  had  long  lived  a  retired  life,  and 
was  supposed  to  have  considerable  sums  of  money  in  her  house;  but  this  not  being  found  to 
be  the  case,  it  is  conjectured  that  some  gold  coins  lately  found  to  a  large  amount  In  two  ponds 
in  Wobnru  Park,  about  two  miles  from  her  residence,  must  have  l>elonged  to  her,  and  tliat 
■lie  herself  scattered  them  there.  An  old  pocket-book,  containing  severxl  Bank-notes,  has  also 
been  found  in  the  grounds  of  the  abbey,  and  Is  l>elieved  also  to  have  been  her  property. 

Ecciesiasticai  Pr^ermewf .— Rev.  T.  F.  Bowes,  to  tiie  Rectory  of  Barton  in  the  Clay,  on 
the  presentation  of  the  crown. 

MisceUaneaus  IntelUgence^^An  occurrence,  which  we  hope  lias  few  if  any  parallel  in  the 
annals  of  our  country,  took  place  at  Stopsley,  on  the  SSd  of  April.  A  man  named  Bean,  by 
trade  a  wbeelwri^t,  took  out  his  two  children,  one  aged  about  three  years,  the  other  about 
fourteen  montlis,  In  a  small  child's  chaise-cart,  into  a  lane  at  a  short  distance  from  his  hoas^, 
w:here  he  almost  severed  their  heads  ft-om  their  bodies  with  a  rasor,  and  immediately  after- 
wards cut  liis  own  throat. 

BERKSHIRE. 

Demih».f-^an,  8S.  At  Windsor  Castle,  aged  65,  Rev.  Dr.  Cookson,  Canon  of  Windsor,  and 
Hector  of  Binfleld,  and  of  West  Ilsley,  Berks.— AfarcA.  At  Chickendon,  Rev.  W.  Couture, 
upwards  of  thirty  years  Rector  of  that  parish.— At  Longworth,  Rev,  John  Davb,  Rector.— 
8.  At  Windsor,  Rev.  Francis  Cole»  A.M«^lo.  At  Newbury,  Rev.  J.  P.  Hewlett.  MJl.  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  leaving  a  disconsolate  widow,  well  known  to  the  public  as  the 
anthor  of  the  Legeqd  of  Stutchbnry,  and  several  other  works,  published  without  heroant, 
with  five  children  to  lament  his  irreparable  loss. 
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leeMkuUeal  Pr</^rM<Mf«.— Il«v.  John  KeatM,  D.D.  to  be  a  Prebendftry  lo  St.  0«orge't 
ChapeU  WlDdwr,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  W.  Cookson,  deceased.— Rev.  T.  Garnier,  to  the  rectory, 
of  Bi8h6p'«  Brlahtwell,  near  Wallingford;  and  the  Hun.  and  Rev.  Angnstaa  Legge,  Chanceilor 
of  the  diocese  of  Winchester,  to  the  Rectory  of  North  Waltham,  vacant  by  the  resignation  of 
Rev.  T.  Oarnier;  both  in  the  presenUtioo  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester.— Hev.  Dr.  bandeford, 
to  the  sinecure  rectory  of  Ashbnry,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Rev.  C.  Mordannt,  A.M.— Kev. 
H.  Craven  Ord  to  the  vicarage  of  Stratford  Mortimer.— Rev.  Henry  Northey,  B.D.  to  t^t 
living  of  Great  Ilsleyt  vacant  by  the  death  of  Rev.  W.  Cookson,  D.D.— Rev.  iriead  Fottinger 
to  the  vicarage  of  Gompton,  on  the  presentation  of  Sir  Walter  James,  Bart.— Rev.  Dr.  Gabeil^ 
liead  master  of  Winchester  school,  to  the  valaable  rectory  of  Binfieid. 

PMianthropic  Inielttgence^—A  new  national  school  has  recently  been  opened  in  the 

Krish  of  Tidehnrst.  The  ground  on  which  it  is  erected  is  the  gift  of  the  rector,  the  erection- 
elf  having  been  made  at  the  expense  of  Sophia,  widow  of  Dr.  Shepherd ;  whilst  its  repairs 
are  provided  for,  by  an  annual  benefaction  of  £l6.  \0s,  for  ever,  flrom  Magdalen  College^ 
Oxford. 

BUCKIKGHAMSHTRE. 

Death.— June,  At  Great  Missenden,  at  an  advanced  age,  Rev.  Robert  Armstrong,  Vicar. 

Ecctesiasticai  Preferments.— Hev,  James  Main,  M.A.  to  the  living  of  Lonsdale,  on  the 
presenution  of  Sir  A.  Corbet,  of  Moreton.— Rev.  Thomas  Gardner,  to  the  vicarage  of  Willen^ 
on  the  presentation  of  the  trustees  of  Dr.  Richard  Bnsby.— Rev.  Richard  Marks,  late  Curate 
of  Waterbeach,  Cambridgeshire,  to  the  vicarage  of  Great  Missenden,  on  the  presentation  of 
James  Oldham  Oldham,  Esq.— Rev.  Thomas  Wright,  to  the  vicarage  of  East  Claydon,  and 
rectory  of  Middle  Claydon. 

Philanthropic  Intelligence.— In  the  gaol  at  Aylesbury  a  mill  has  been  lately  erected,  to 
grind  corn  for  the  use  of  the  gaol,  (and  of  such  persons  who  choose  to  send  corn  theie^  on 
paying  for  the  grinding) ;  and  to  pump  up  water,  to  supply  the  gaol  and  town  with  thai 
article ;  in  which  the  prisoners  committed  for  hard  labour  are  now  constantly  employed. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Deaths^—Majf.  Rev.  James  Hamilton,  A.M.  second  son  of  Rev.  Peploe  Ward,  D.D* 
Prebendary  of  lEAy.—July  2T.  At  Trinity  Lodge,  Rev.  Willtam  Lort  Manselli  D.  D.  Bishop 
of  Bristol,  and  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  owed  his  elevation  to  the  bencif 
to  his  fellow-collegian,  the  late  M».  Perceval,  by  whom,  when  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster,  he  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Berwie,  in  Elmec,  worth  £9000.  a  year;  an4 
which  he  held  in  cammendam  with  his  bishoprlck  and  valuable  headship. 

University  Intelligence,— His  Majesty  has  been  pleased,  by  his  royal  grant  to  the  mailers 
and  fellows  of  St.  John's  College,  to  remove  the  restriction  in  their  statutes  which  prevented 
the  election  of  more  than  two  persons  from  the  same  county  into  the  fellowship  of  the  found- 
ress, which  are  now  open  to  candidates  bon  in  any  part  of  England  or  Wales. — Rev.  William 
Jones,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  has  presented  to  the  Fitswilliam  Mnsenm  a  beautiful  set 
of  casts,  taken  f^om  a  cultection  of  antique  medals,  which  he  brought  with  him  from  Greece. 
— A  grace  has  passed  the  senate,  which  directs  an  observatory  to  be  built,  at  an  expense  not 
exceeding  £lO,000.  and  astronomical  instruments  to  be  purchased  to  the  amount  of  £3,000* 
The  senate  has  already  granted  the  sum  of  £5,000.  towards  the  work.  The  rest  is  to  be  raised 
by  subscription.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  Chancellor  of  the  University,  has  signified  his 
approbation  of  this  measure  in  the  most  handsome  terms,  and  has  given  one  hundred  guineas 
towards  carrying  it  into  effect. — A  site  has  been  fixed  upon  for  the  erection  of  the  Fitewilliani 
Museum,  on  the  north  side  of  St.  Edward's  Church ;  bat  a  sum  of  little  less  than  £«0,000. 
more  than  the  Fitswilliam  fund  is  competent  to  defray  being  required  for  its  completion,  aa 
application  is  intended  to  be  made  to  the  University  to  contribute  the  sum  required.— The 
Court  of  Chancery  has  ordered  the  establishment  of  three  crown  scholarships  at  £50,  each. 
The  election  will  take  place  at  the  usual  time,  in  January  nest,— Preferments.  Rev.  Henry 
Godfrey,  B.D.  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  elected  president  of  that  society,  in  the  room  of 
the  late  venerable  and  excellent  Dean  of  Carlisle.— Robert  Woodhonse,  Esq.  M.A.  F.R.S. 
Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  unanimously  elected  Lncasian  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics, in  the  room  of  the  late  president  of  Queen's. — Rev.  Dr.  Wordsworth,  Rector  of 
Lambeth,  presented  to  the  Mastership  of  Trinity  College,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Mansell, 
late  Bishop  of  Bristol. 

CHESHIRE. 

Deaths.— ApriL  At  Hoole  Lodge,  Rev.  James  Hamilton  Ward,  A.M. — At  the  parsonage, 
Stockport,  Rev.  Charles  Prescot,  nearly  forty  years  rector  of  that  parish,  and  a  most  active 
magistrate  for  the  counties  of  Chester  and  Lancashire.-^uljf.  At  Ince,  Rev.  A.  B.  Church.— 
At  Over,  aged  fi9.  Rev.  N.  Scholefleld. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferment.— Viev.  P.  Vanghan,  D.D.  Master  of  Merton  College,  Oxford, 
to  be  Dean  «f  Chester,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Hodgson,  removed  to  Carlisle. 

Ordination.-— June  10.  Rev.  Peter  Henshall,  over  the  Independent  Church  at  Kantwich. 

CORNWALL. 

Death,  —  March*  At  Polparrow,  Robert  Jefferey,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Jefferey  the  seaman,  who  some  years  ago  was  left  on  the  desolate  island  of  Sombrero,  where 
he  was  eight  days  and  nights  without  any  support,  except  a  few  small  limpets.  He  was 
providentially  rescued  ft-om  his  perilous  situation  by  an  American  ship,  which  took  him  to 
Connecticut,  whence  he  got  a  passage  to  England ;  but  he  was  in  a  declining  state  of  health 
«ver  since. 

JSaciesiastical  Prtferment*—B/ey,  Thomas  Pearce,  f  be  perpetual  Curate  of  Tywar 
dvetdu 
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drdinatUm,~-AprU  4.  ReT.  George  Oke,  as  pMtor  of  the  Ittdependent  Cbtircb  at  8t 

Colomb.  ^ 

Philanthropic  Intelligence. — We  are  happy  to  learn,  that  it  is  in  contemplation  to  esta- 
blish a  society,  in  imitation  of  that  excellent  institution,  the  Marine  Society  of  London,  foi 
clothing,  educating,  and  fitting  out  for  sea,  the  neglected  children  of  poor  sailors  and  fisher- 
men, in  the  western  parts  of  Cornwall,  to  be  called  "  The  Mount's  Bay  Poor  Sea  Boys* 
Society/'— The  Mayor  of  Launceston  has  begun  some  judicious  improTcments  aboat  the  castle, 
with  a  view  to  the  employment  of  the  prisoners  confi'^ed  in  the  gaol  of  that  place.  They  are 
elearing  away  the  rubbish  from  the  ancient  gateways ;  and  the  green,  whi^  on  one  side  com. 
mands  an  extensive  prospect,  will  be  formed  by  the  labour  of  these  culprits  into  a  very 
pleasant  promenade. 

CUMBERLAND. 

Deaths.— April  26.  Aged  62,  Rev.  Isaac  Denton,  LL.B.  Vicar  of  Crossthwaite. — Mof.  At 
Seaton,  near  Workington,  aged  104  years  and  6  months,  Mrs.  Elisabeth  Wales. 

Ecclesiastical  Pre/ertnent.— The  very  Rev.  Robert  Hodgson,  D.D.  Dean  of  Chester,  and 
Rector  of  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  to  be  Dean  of  Carlisle,  in  the  room  of  the  late  Dr. 
Mllner. 

Ordinations,  Sue— Feb.  26.  Rev.  Archibald  Jack,  late  student  in  the  Theological  Academy, 
Glasgow,  over  the  church  assembling  in  Providence  Chapel,  Cockermouth.-^9.  Rev.  Thomas 
Woodrow,  of  the  same  academy,  over  the  church  in  Annetwell  Street,  Carlisle. — April  X\. 
Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  late  of  the  academy  at  Newport  Pagnell,  to  the  pastoral  charge  of 
(he  Independent  charch  and  congregation  in  Cockermoath* 

DERBYSHIRE. 
Deatfis.—Maif  11.  At  Nab  Hill,  near  Leek,  John  Birchenongh,  aged  92.  He  had  been  in 
a  sick  clnb  71  years,  during  which  time  he  had  only  received  one  week's  pay  from  the  chib: 
he  was  the  father  of  £9  children,  and  had  been  many  years  a  faithfbl  servant  in  the  honse  of 
Messrs.  S.  Philips  and  Co.,  silk  manufacturers*  He  was  able  to  do  the  finest  silk  work  without 
the  use  of  glasses,  within  a  few  months  of  his  death ;  he  had  to  walk  to  and  firom  his  work 
dming  each  week  36  mileB.—July.  At  Mickleover,  aged  74,  Rev.  J.  Ward,  A.M. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferment.— Vi^y,  J.  W.  Jones,  A.  B.  Perpetual  Curate  of  Scropton,  to  the 
vicarage  of  Church  Broughton. 

New  Church. — On  the  12tb  of  June,  the  first  stone  was  laid  of  a  new  episcopal  chapel 
at  Ripley. 

DEVONSHIRE. 
Deaths,— March  31.  At  Ide,  near  Exeter,  Rev.  C.  Jesse,  Rector  of  Compton,  Berks.— 
April.  At  Uxbrook  Park,  Rev.  Joseph  Heeve,  aged  87.  For  the  last  53  years  he  had  been 
the  Catholic  chaplain  in  Lord  Clifford's  family.  He  was  also  the  author  of  several  very  able 
and  moderate  pamphlets  connected  with  the  emancipation  of  the  members  of  the  church  of 
which  he  was  an  ornament,  from  the  civil  disabilities  to  which  they  are  subjected  in  England. 
Upon  the  moderation  of  his  writings  the  moderation  of  his  life  was  the  best  comment.— 21. 
In  one  of  Dury's  alms-houses,  Exeter,  Elizabeth  Heath,  in  the  103d  year  of  her  age.  A  sister 
of  hers  is  now  living,  who  has  nearly  completed  her  100th  year.— Af ay  2.  At  Harberton,  in 
his  89th  year.  Rev.  Ralph  Barnes,  Archdeacon  of  Totness,  Chancellor  of  the  diocese,  and 
Canon  Residentiary  of  the  cathedral  of  Exeter.— June.  Rev.  Michell  Ward,  Rector  of  Ash- 
combe,  and  Vicar  of  Barnstaplc-Vii/y.  At  Crediton,  Rev.  William  Haslitt,  A.M.  at  the 
advanced  age  of  83. 

.  Ecclesiastical  Preferments.— ^ts.  Robert  Karril  Frende,  A.M.  Rector  of  Dattlngton,  to* 
the  archdeaconry  of  Totness. — Rev.  Henry  Laxmoore,  M.A.  to  the  vicarage  of  Barnstaple, 
on  Ae  presentation  of  James  Archibald  Stnart  Wortley,  E$q. — Rev.  George  Martin,  A.M.  to 
the  chancellorship  of  the  diocese  of  Exeter,  and  to  the  vicarage  of  Harberton. — Rev.  John 
Hodgkin,  to  the  vicarage  of  Northmilton,  void  by  the  death  of  Rev.  Andrew  Irvine;  pauon 
Earl  Morley. — Rev.  Thos.  Cleave,  B.A.  to  be  master  of  the  grammar  school  at  Totness. 
.  Philanthropic  Intelligence. — The  deposits  in  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Savines  Banks  amount 
to  nearly  £140,000.  During  the  last  ten  days  previous  to  the  1st  of  January,  £l/iOO.  had  been 
paid  in. 

Legal  Intelligence.— At  the  Exeter  Assizes,  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Allen  brought  an  action 
against  Dr.  Marshall  and  her  two  sons  in  law,  to  recover  a  compensation  in  damages  for  being 
confined  in  Ihe  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Exeter,  fVom  whence  she  was  in  a  short  time  liberated. 
Mr.  Baron  Wood  recommended  a  settlement  by  some  mutual  friend.  The  lady  was  in  court, 
and  retired  to  consult  with  her  solicitor.  On  her  return  ^e  assented  to  the  proposal  of  the 
court,  and  his  lordship  declared  she  had  by  that  act  given  a  most  decided  proof  that  she  was 
now  in  her  senses. 

Miscellaneous  Intelligence. — On  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  March,  the  Exeter  Theatre  wu 
totally  destroyed  by  fire,  with  every  article  of  scenery,  machinery,  decorations,  and  mnsieal 
instruments;  not  an  atom  of  either  being  saved.  The  fire  was  not  discovered  tlH-two  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  by  the  flames  bursting  through  the  roof.  The  whole  of  the  interior  was  by 
that  time  destroyed.  No  cause  can  be  positively  assigned  for  the  accident;  iHit  it  is  conjectured 
that  it  was  occasioned  by  the  concentration  of  heat  trSm  gas-lights  in  the  centre,  which  were 
necessarily  near  the  ceiling,  or  the  view  of  the  stage  flrom  the  gallery  would  have  been 
impeded.  The  managers  have  lately  been  at  great  expense  in  decorating  and  improving  the 
theatre,  and  their  loss  is  conseqnently  enhanced.  The  damage  may  perhaps  exceed  £6,000. 
though  it  is  not  insured  for  more  than  half  that  sum.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that 
this  IS  the  second  theatre  whose  destruction  by  fire  we  have  had  to  record  since  the  com- 
mencement of  our  work. — Administration  of  the  effects  of  Mrs.  Frances  Mary  Shard,  late  of 
Torbay  House,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  and  of  Harley  Street,  in  the  connty  of  Middlesex, 
was  lately  granted  to  G.  Maule,  Esq.  the  nominee  of  his  Majesty,  for  Ihe  nse  and  beaeflt  of 
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hi»  Majesty,  the  said  Mrs.  Shard  dying  intestate,  without  any  known  relation  whatever, 
whereby  her  estate  became  escheated  to  the  crown ;  her  property  sworn  under  £25fiOO, 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Deaths,— -'May  C2.  At  Sherborne,  in  his  76th  year,  the  Right  Hon.  James  Button,  Lord 
Sherborne ;  succeeded  in  his  titles  by  his  eldest  son,  John,  now  Lord  Sherborne.— Jiiiy.  At 
Blandford,  Rev.  John  >Vharton,  Rector  of  Cheselborne.-'-4.  At  Weymouth,  Rev.  \^illoaghby 
Bertie,  late  Fellow  of  All  Soul's  College,  Oxford,  and  for  nuny  years  Rector  of  Bnckiand,  in 
Surrey.— 9.  William  Baring,  Esq.  of  Lolworth  Castle,  and  Rev.  John  Bain,  Sector  of  Win- 
freth,  and  only  son  of  Dr.  Bain,  of  Heffleton,  near  Wareham.  'Jliese  gentlemen  were  drowned 
in  the  sea,  by  the  upsetting  of  a  boat  belonging  to  the  former,  in  which  they  were  tempted  by 
the  calmness  of  the  waves  to  row  out  to  some  distance  from  shore,  which  the  springtides,  setting 
very  strongly  upon  this  rocky  coast,  prevented  their  reaching.  The  lady  of  Mr.  Baring,  and 
the  sisters  of  Mr.  Bain,  who  had  accompanied  them  in  their  walk  from  the  castle,  were 
witnesses  of  the  melancholy  sight. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferment.— T^jer,  John  West,  A.M.  to  the  rectory  pf  Chettle,  vacant  by 
the  death  of  He  v.  Tregonwell  Napier. 

New  Churches,  4;c.— A  Catholic  chapel  is  about  to  be  opened  at  Weymouth,  under  the 
pastoral  care  of  Rev.  Mr.  Simeon. 

DURHAM. 

Deaths,— April,  At  Bishop  Auckland,  in  an  advanced  «ge,  Rev^  Thomas  Cookson,  late 
Vicar  of  Kirby  Stephen,  Westmoreland.— Jtfn«.  At  Corlescliffe,  Rev.  Henry  Richardson, 
Vicar,  aged  M.—July,  At  Slaley,  aged  100,  Mrs.  M.  Carr. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferment,— Kev»  John  Colineson,  Curate  of  Ryton,  to  the  perpetual 
curacies  of  Lamesley  and  Tanfieid,  on  the  nomination  of  Sir  Ihomas  H.  liddell,  Bart. 

ESSEX. 

Deaths. — April.  At  Chelmsford,  aged  58,  Rev.  Samuel  Douglas,  for  34  years  pastor  of  the 
Independent  church  in  that  town.— ilfay  0.  Rev.  Thomas  Barstow,  Rector  of  Aldham  and 
of  St.  Lawrence,  aged  76.— At  Felsted,  Mr.  James  Fuller,  aged  90.  He  has  left  behind  him 
14  children,  upwards  of  a  hundred  grand-children,  and  40  great  grand-children. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferments,— Hev.  R.  P.  Faulkner,  to  the  chaplainship  of  Epping.— Rev. 
Alfred  William  Roberts,  A.M.  to  the  rectory  of  Burghsted  Parva.— Rev.  J.  F.  Roberis,  to 
the  mastership  of  Walthamstow  school. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Deaths. — April.  Rev.  Ebenezer  Cornell,  formerly  minister  of  the  Sonthgate  meeting, 
Oloacester,  and  afterwards  of  Painswick,  80. — 2.  At  Cheltenham,  Major-General  Kemmis.— r 
Map  10.  At  Cheltenham,  aged  57,  Major-Gen.  Sir  Haylett  Framingham,  K.C.B.  and  Knight 
of  the  Hanoverian  Guelphic  Order,  Colonel  of  the  Royal  Horse  Artillery,  and  commandmg 
officer  of  the  Royal  Artillery  in  Ireland.  He  entered  the  array  very  early  in  life,  and  received 
honorary  medals  for  his  conduct  in  the  battles  of  Talavera,  Bnsaco,  Fuentes  d'Honore,  Badajos, 
and  Salamanca.-"  Ji«»€  SI.  At  Seend,  the  Plon.  and  Rev.  Ed.  Seymour,  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Lord  Wm.  Seymour,  and  nephew  to  the  present  Dnke  of  Somerset. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferments, — Rev.  W.  Forge,  A.M.  Fellow  of  Jesas'  College,  Cambridge, 
to  the  rectory  of  King  Stanley,  .vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Rev.  G.  Caldwell,  on  the  )>re. 
sentation  of  the  master  and  fellows  of  that  society. — Rev.  James  Hooper,  to  the  rectory  of 
Stowell. — ^Hon.  and  Rev.  Dr.  Rice,  to  the  rectory  of  Oddington,  on  his  own  presentation,  as 
precentor  of  York  cathedral.— Rev.  James  Davies,  A.M.  to  the  vicarage  of  Barrington  Parva, 
on  the  presentation  of  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

Deaths.— May,  Rev.  Richard  Owens,  Baptist  Minister  at  Southampton.  It  was  his  vote 
which  determined  the  election  contest  in  that  town  in  favour  of  Wm.  Chamberlayne,  Esq.  the 
pnsent  member.— 4.  At  Bevis  Mount,  Henry  Hulton,  Esq.  Barrister  at  law,  &c. — IS.  At 
Winchester,  suddenly.  Rev.  F.  Iremonger,  Trebendary  of  that  cathedral.  Vicar  of  Wherwell, 
and  Rector  of  St.  John's,  Winchester. — 18.  Drowned  by  the  upsetting  of  a  boat,  near  Brown 
Down  Point,  Rev.  Matthew  Arnold,  Garrison  Chaplain  of  Portsmouth,  and  one  of  the  roost 
active  of  the  guardians  of  the  poor  in  the  parish  of  Alverstoke,  whose  condition  was  much 
^neflted  by  his  exertions.— Jicne.  At  Wickbam,  near  Fareham,  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Richard 
Grindall,  K.C.B.  in  the  70th  year  of  his  Age^^Jul.v.  At  Winchester,  Lady  Amelia  Knollys, 
aged  M.— 3.  At  Horndean,  Vice-Admiral  Edward  Oliver  Osborn,  the  last  of  three  brothers/ 
flag  officers  in  the  royal  navy,  who  have  died  within  a  few  months.— 13.  A  young  man,  named 
Croker,  of  Peiersfleld,  drinking  cold  water  whilst  in  a  state  of  heat,  died  instantly. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferments.— Rev.  George  Tomline,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  to  the 
hishoprick  of  Winchester,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  North.— Rev.  W.  Harrison,  Vicar  of 
Farnham,  to  a  prebendal  stall  in  Winchester  cathedral. — Rev.  John  Harwood,  to  the  vicarage 
of  Sherborn  St.  John,  on  the  presentation  of  W.  Chute,  Esq. 

New  Church. — April  22.  The  new  Independent  chapel  at  Southampton,  above  Bar, 
calculated  to  hold  1,500  persons,  was  opened  f  .r  public  worship.  Preachers  on  the  occasion. 
Rev.  Mr.  Jay,  of  Bath;  and  Rev.  George  Clayton,  of  Walworth. 

Philanthropic  Intelligence.— A\  a  quarterly  meeting  of  the  trustees  and  managers  of  the 
.Basingstoke  Savings  Bank,  held  on  the  S6th  of  June,  it  appeared  that  the  total  number  of 
depositors  was  398,  and  the  amount  of  their  deposits  £14,714.  ]9».  llitf.  Of  this  sum  £3432. 
Qs,  lOd.  had  been  withdrawn. 

HERiEFORDSHIRE. 

Deaths.— May,  At  Bromyard,. aged  76*  R«v.  Joel  B«i>fi«l<)f  tor  80  years  minister  of  the 
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lodepeiideiitcpiigregstion  of  that  ptoee.~Jte^  Jo.  At  tlie  deaacty  borne,  la  Hereford,  in  Ae 
Jth  year  of  bu  age,  Rev.  GMrge  Oretton,  D.D.  Vicar  of  Upton  Biahop,  near  Koaa,  a  Canon 
Hcsidentiary,  and  Dean  of  Hereford. 

Eeciesitutical  Pre/erment.^Hey.  F.  H.  Brickenden,  B.D.  Vice-ProTost  of  Worcester 
CoUege,  Oxford,  to  the  vicarage  of  Davall,  with  the  ehapelnr  of  Callow  annexed,  and  to  the 
perpetnal  cnracy  of  Avonberg,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Rev.  D.  Rennaad.  Patrons,  the 
govornorB  of  Ouy'a  Hospital. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

Death,— June  SO*  At  his  seat,  Hyde  Hall,  aged  64,  the  Right  Hon.  Robert  Joeelyn,  Earl 
of  Roden,  K.P.    He  is  sneceeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Robert,  Viscoont  Joeelyn. 

EccUHastical  Pre/erments.—B.ev.  Ibomas  Fordham  Green,  A.B.  to  the  rectory  off 
Gravely  with  Chisfield.— Rev.  John  Briggs,  M.A.  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Peter's,  St.  Aiban's. 

New  Churches,  4c.— On  the  2ath  of  May,  a  small  chapel  was  opened  at  Wood  End, 
Tardley,  where  a  small  congregation  and  Sunday  school  have  recently  been  raised  by  the 
atndenu  of  Uie  Independent  academy  at  Wymondley,  in  conjunction  with  the  neighbouriDg 
n)inbters.  Preachers  on  the  occasion.  Rev.  Mr.  Chaplin,  of  Bishop  Stortford.  and  Rev.  Mr* 
Browne,  of  SL  Alban's. 

PhUenthrojdc  InteUigenee,— At  a  qnarterly  meeting  of  the  Hertfordshire  Saving  Baalc, 
held  at  H«rrtford,  on  the  8th  of  January,  it  was  ascertained,  that  since  the  last  meeting,  on  the 
£d  of  October,  £4538.  is.  Jd.  bad  been  added  to  its  stock ;  and  at  the  annual  meeting  held 
in  the  same  place,  on  the  4th  of  April,  it  appeared  that  the  total  amount  of  deposits  paid  in 
during  the  four  years  which  have  elapsed  since  its  esUbltshment  is  £82,667.  Us.  lOd.  It  was 
also  stated  at  the  meeting,  that  during  the  course  of  the  last  year,  £l4,000.  had  been  paid  into 
the  Sunday  Banks  by  Uie  labouring  classes,  in  snms  not  exceeding  is,  weekly  from  each 
individual. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

DeathSn-^Aprii,  At  Huntingdon,  on  his  road  to  Leamington  Spa,  Rev.  Thomas  Edwards, 
LL.D.  Vicar  of  Heston,  CambridgesUre.— >7«/y.  At  Warrington,  Mr,' Hitchcock,  aged  6r* 
He  was  twice  married,  and  was  the  father  of  34  diildren. 

KENTi 
Deaths,— April  3.  Rev.  John  Pottecary,  of  Blackheath.— 14.  At  Bromley,  Kent,  aged  51, 
Rev.  J.  J.  Tafman,  A.M.  Chaplain  of  BromleV  College,  Vicar  of  North  Curry,  and  of  Sto? 

f umber,  Somerset. — 28.  At  her  sister's,  the  Marchioness  of  Exeter,  Langley  Park,  Frances 
ulia,  Duchess  Dowager  of  Northumberland,  third  daughter  .of  the  late  Peter  Bnrrel,  Esq.  of 
Beckingham,  in  Kent.  Her  remains  were  deposited  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas,  Westminster 
Abbey,  by  the  side  of  the  late  duke,  her  husband.— May.  At  Tyhiam,  aged  77,  Mrs.  Whin, 
gate;  and  in  a  few  days  after,  in  the  102d  year  of  her  age,  her  motlier,  Mrs.  Holder,  who 
retained  the  use  of  her  eye  sight,  and  her  other  faculties,  to  her  death.— ijiufi«.  At  Maidstone, 
aged  63,  Rev.  Abraham  Harris,  for  41  years  Unitarian  minister  of  that  place.— 17.  At  Black- 
heath, after  a  few  days'  illness,  William  Staoley,  eldest  son  of  the  late  George  Hawkes,  Esq. 
both  of  Gateshead  iron  works.  He  came  to  London  to  attend  on  liis  father  (whose  deaUi 
happened  on  the  11th  instant)  during  his  illness,  and  will  now  accompany  him  to  his  grave.— 
Juljf,  At  Ebony,  in  the  Isle  of  Oxney,  aged  7S,  Mr.  Isaac  Cloke,  brewer,  of  Tenterden.  By 
his  testamentary  directions,  his  remains  were  followed  to  the  grave  by  72  aged  men,  all  in 
white  frocks  and  white  stockings,  and  each  being  the  father  of  six  living  children. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferments,— Kev,  C.  Chisholm,  A.M.  Rector  of  Eastwell,  to  the  vicarage 
of  Preston  next  Feversham. — Rev.  J.  Hodgson,  Curate  of  Tunstall,  to  the  perpetnal  cnracy  of 
Onre,  on  the  presentation  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.— Rev.  J.  Thompson,  A.M.  Vicar 
of  Meopliam,  to  the  rectory  of  Lullington. — Hon.  and  Rev.  Wm.  Eden,  son  of  Lord  Henley, 
to  the  vicarage  of  Beaksbourn,  and  rectory  of  Harblerdown,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Rev.  John 
Toke,  on  the  presentation  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Ordination. — Mag  25.  Rev.  H.  B.  Jnela,  late  student  at  Hoxton  academy,  over  the 
congregational  church  in  East  Street,  Greenwich,  late  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Biev.  George 
Scott. 

Philanthropic  Intelligence.— The  sum  of  £244.  124.  Qd.  wu  paid  into  the  Canterbniy 
Savings  Bank  during  the  first  week  in  January,  making  the  deposits  of  the  indnstrions  poor 
amount  to  £12,336.  lis.  6|ff.— The  Committee  managing  the  Feversham  and  Sittingbonrna 
Savings  Bank  held  their  14lh  qnarterly  meeting  on  Thursday  the  13th  of  January,  when  it  was 
resolved,  that  from  the  favourable  state  of  the  ftinds,  over  and  aboye  the  uanal  rate  of  interest, 
a  bpnus  of  one  and  a  quarter  per  cent,  should  be  added  to  the  accounts  of  the  respective 
depositors.  The  present  number  of  depositors  is  586,  and  the  amount  deposited  £l6,970b 
7s.  8d. 

LANCASHIRE. 

Deaths.— June  25.  A  young  woman,  of  the  name  of  Tates,  went  to  Oldham  to  be  married ; 
when,  overheated  by  the  exertion  of  walking  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  she  incautiously  drank 
cold  y[ater;  and,  in  a  few.hoqrs,  instead  of  being  a  bride,  became  a  eorpte.-^uljff  At 
Northern,  Mi*,  (commonly  called  Dr.)  James  Watson,  formerly  librarian  to  the  Portico  in 
Manchester,  and  author  of  several  miscellaneous  and  ftagitive  pieces,  from  which  a  selection 
is  about  to  be  formed,  under  the  singular  title  of  **  The  Spirit  of  the  Doctor." 

New  Church.  — On  the  12th  of  April,  the  new  church,  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  lU 
Manchester,  was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Chester.  The  building  is  spacious  and  liand- 
some,  calculated  to  hold  SOOO  persons.  The  pulpit  is  said  to  equal,  if  not  to  exceed,  in  lieaa^ 
and  materials,  any  one  in  the  Icingdom ;  and  the  organ  is  remarloibie  for  Its  fine  tone  and 
great  power. 

Ordmations,  ^. — Map  23.  Rev.  W.  Bowen,  qver  the  Independent  church  and  eoncraga* 
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4w  asMmbllnt  at  Biieft«rt«%  In  whkh  vUlafe  «  •mall  diapel  wat  opened  on  the  Ittb  of 
Jane,  1B19.— JwiM  15.  Rev.  J.  Speakman,  over  the  Independent  chnreh  at  Poolton  in  tlie 
¥yld*  Thb  eentleman  also  preaches  at  Biackpool,  a  ndghboaring  watering  place,  evefy 
Sabbath  evening. 

Legai  Inittugenee,— At  the  Spring  AsslEet  for  this  county,  Henry  Patriclnon  and  John 
Poetlethwaite  were  found  gailty  of  winning  money,  by  gambling,  ft-um  a  cleric  who  had  robbed 
his  masters  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  this  dettrncthre  vice.  The  first  of  the  two  defendants 
was  sentenced  by  Mr.  Justice  Bayley  to  pay  a  fine  of  60O  guineas,  and  the  second  of  100 
guineas,  being  five  times  the  amount  of  the  sum  they  had  gained.  Great  credit  is  due  to  the 
masters  of  the  clerk,  Ijverpool  merchants,  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  for  instituting 
this  prosecution,  which  will,  we  hope,  operate  as  a  warning  to  other  gamesters.  *'  I  am 
glad/'  said  Mr.  Justice  Bayley  in  passing  sentence,  **  that  these  prosecutions  will  now  make  it 
notorhnis,  that  indictmeou  for  this  offence  m»jy  be  instituted,  not  only  by  the  party  who  has 
lost  the  mon^,  bat' by  any  other  person  whatever;  so  that  the  gamester  most  not  imagine  that 
tlie  law  will  allow  liim  to  bold  his  ill-gotten  gain  in  safety.** 

MiseelUineout  Jutemgenee^—lB  the  month  of  June,  Mary,  the  wife  of  Mr.  George 
Howard,  of  Furness,  was  safety  delivered  of  four  children,  two  of  whom  died  almost  immoi> 
diately,  but  the  other  two  with  the  mother  are  doing^Vell.— A  new  market  is  about  to  be 
areelad  in  Liverpool,  which  when  finished  will  be  the  oompletest  thing  of  the  kind  in  England. 
It  will  be  500  feet  in  length,  and  300  in  bieadth,  covered  all  over,  and  having  a  handsome 
nievation  in  Aront.  The  estimaled  expense  of  this  work  exceeds  £SOfiOO.  yet  it  will  certainly 
be  monev  well  laid  out,  as  the  market  is  now,  ia  a  great  measure,  lield  In  the  open  streets  of 
die  piindpai  part  qi  the  town. 

LEICESTERSHIRE; 

Eecleskutical  Preferments.— Uev.  G.  Mettaro,  to  the  vicarage  of  Arnesby.—Rev.  J. 
Savies,  A.M.  Rector  of  Oloostou,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Dnke  of  Hamilton,  to  the  rectory  of 
Staunton  WyviU,  on  the  presentation  of  the  Earl  of  Cardigan.— Rev.  H.  Brown,  to  the  rectory 
of  Aylestone,  on  the  presentaiJon  of  the  .Duke  of  Rutland. 

Ordination,— Apru  4.  Rev.  James  Buckham,  late  student  at  Rotherham  College,  over  the 
Independent  church  at  Hinckley. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Deaths,~~ApriL  Rev.  Charles  Grey,  Rector  of  Toyntone,  St.  Peter's.— In  the  75th  year  of 
bis  age,  Mr.  Edward  Smith,  of  Spllsby,  one  of  the  most  singular  characters  in  the  kingdom. 
Until  within  a  very  few  years  of  his  death,  it  was  his  constant  practice  to  ride  on  a  bull,  whilst 
he  had  his  hay  salted,  and  smoked  it  instead  of  tobacco.  By  his  will  he  directed  that  his  body 
ahonld  be  carried  to  the  grave  by  poor  men,  who  were  to  be  paid  5s.  each,  that  the  fhneral 
should  take  place  early  in  the  morning,  and  that  none  of  bis  relatives  or  friends  should  attend, 
or  wear  any  rooorniog  on  bis  account,  under  penalty  of  the  forfeiture  of  their  respective 
legadc^.— S8.  Sir  John  Trollope,  of  Caxwick,  Bart.  D.C.L.,  who,  on  returning  from  a  meet» 
ing  at  Spalding,  was  suddenly  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  pitching  on  his  head,  was  killed  on 
the  spot.  He  is  succeeded  in  his  title  by  his  eldest  son,  a  cornet  in  the  10th  regiment  of 
Hnssars. — Map.  la.  the  45th  year  of  his  age,  near  Stamford,  the  Earl  of  LiBburne.  He  sue 
ceeded  to  the  title  and  estates  of  bis  father,  Wiimot,  Earl  of  Usburne,  in  1800 ;  since  which 
period  Ids  lordship  lal>onred  under  a  mental  afieMion,  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  put  his 
person  under  restraint,  and  his  estates  in  the  direction  of  trustees,  and  in  the  hands  of  a 
ittoeiver.  His  remains  were  brought  trom  the  receptacle  for  the  afflicted,  in  which  he  breathed 
his  last,  to  Enfield,  in  Middlesex,  where  they  were  interred  In  the  family  vault.  Dying 
unmarried,  he  is  succeeded  in  his  titles  and  estates,  ihe  rental  of  which  ia  said  to  amount  to 
little  short  of  £18,000.  per  annum,  by  his  brother,  the  Hon.  Col.  Vanghan,  who  is  now  upon 
the  Continent.— June.  In  London,  Rev.  John  Beevor,  l^ector  of  North  Clay  pole,  in  this 
eouaty. — IS.  At  his  seat,  Scrivelsby  Hall,  near  Horneastle,  in  the  57th  year  of  his  age,  Lewis 
Dymoke,  Esq.  who,  as  lord  of  the  manor  of  Scrivelsby,  in  this  county,  enjoyed  the  ofiSce  of 
hereditary  champion  of  England,  which,  with  the  manor,  now  descends  to  Rev.  John 
Dymoke,  Rector  of  Scrivelsby,  and  Prebendary  of  Lincoln;  and  who,  by  his  deputy,  ia 
admitted  to  perform  the  dutv  of  his  oflSce  at  the  approaching  coronation.  The  quaint  motto  of 
the  Dymoke  family  is  pro  Kege  Dimico. 

Ecclesiasticat  Preferments,— Rev,  Joseph  Stockdale,  Vlcar  of  Kiraerby,  to  the  rectory 
of  Tetford,  on  the  presentation  of  Mrs.  Norton  Place.  He  has  also  been  appointed  chaplain 
to  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Brid port.— Rev.  W.  Verelst,  to  the  vicarage  of  Orayingham,  void 
by  the  resignation  of  Rev.  Edward  Tborold,  on  the  presentation  of  Sir  John  Hay  ford  Thorold, 
Bart.— Rev.  V.  B.  Layard,  to  hold  the  vicarage  of  TalUngton,  with  the  rectory  of  Uflington, 
by  dispensation  under  the  great  seal. — Rev.  George  Grantham,  B.D.  and  Fellow  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  to  the  vicarage  of  Waith,  on  the  presentation  of  Miss  Borrel,  of  Granuby 
House.  '^ 

New  Church,  —  A  chapel  of  ease  is  about  (b  be  erected  at  Boston,  towards  which  the 
eorporation  have  liberally^ontributed  £600.  beside  undertaking  to  endow  it  when  built.— 
The  first  stone  of  a  new  chapel,  60  feet  by  40,  was  laid  on  the  fiOth  of  March,  at  lincoln,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Gear,  from  Hoxton  Academy,  who  has  accepted  a  unanimous  call  from  the  church 
newly  furmed  there  to  become  their  pastor.  Towards  the  erection  of  this  edifice  £6S4.  has 
already  been  contributed. 

MIDDLESEX. 

Deaths.-^Mareh  51.  At  Hampstead  Heath,  in  the  prime  of  life,  the  Right  Hon.  Frances, 
Countess  of  Huntingdon,  to  which  rank  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Peers,  on  her  husband's 
claim  to  this  ancient  title,  had  but  lately  elevated  her.  She  had  lain-lo  the  Sunday  preceding 
of  bar  tenth  child.  -^Jfiril,  At  Pimlico,  Mrs.  Stephenson.  She  was  always  oomplalniog  of  her 
Income  being  scarcely  sufficient.    Her  executors,  however,  to  their  great  surprise,  discovered 
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DDwards  of  £2000.  In  Bank  notes  in  her  home,  many  of  which  bear  the  name  of  Abraham 
liewland,  and  900  guineas.— 8.  Kef.  John  Yockney,  for  more  than  30  years  pastor  of  the 
Independent  eharch  at  Staines. — May  17.  At  Beiimere  House,  Hampstead,  Sir  J.  Jackson, 
Bart,  of  Arsley,  Bedfordshire.— %7iM/y  4.  At  Fnlham,  the  Right  Hon.  Tboraas  Visconnt  Iftane- 
lagh,  lately  convicted  of  an  assault  on  Mr.  Adolphus,  the  barrister,  in  his  own  chambers, 
with  a  view  to  provoke  him  to  fight  a  duel,  for  having  made  some  reflectiomi  on  his  lordship's 
conduct  while  conducting  a  prosecution  against  him  for  a  violent  assaolt  upon  a  party  of 
young  people,  who  were  trespassing  on  his  lordship's  grounds,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 
His  subsequent  illness  prevented  his  being  brought  up  to  receive  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  which  he  might  at  any  time  have  avoided,  by  making  the  slightest  apology  for 
his  conduct.  On  the  S8th  of  the  preceding  month,  he.  lost  his  second  son,  the  Hon.  Arthur 
Jones,  an  infant  10  years  and  4  months  old. 

Ecclesiastical  Pre/erment,^Ktv,  Charles  Crane,  D.D.  to  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Pad- 
dington. 

Ordinations.— Jan.  31.  Rev.  D.  Jones,  late  of  Hereford,  over  the  Baptist  church  at  Old 
Brentford. — March  31.  Rev.  E.  Lewis,  late  of  Manchester,  over  the  Baptist  church  at  High- 
gate. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
.    Miscellaneous  IntelUgence.—A.  singular  marriage  took  place  on  the  8th  of  June,  at  LegaU 
toek  Viboval,  near  Monmouth,  viz.  that  of  Mr.  Philip  Edwards,  aged  75,  to  Mrs.  Powell, 
aged  77*    That  every  thing  might  be  in  character,  the  united  ages  of  the  six  persons  who 
attended  the  ceremony  amounted  to  upwards  of  400  years. 

Ordination.'— Jan.  6.  Rev.  B.  Moses,  late  student  at  Llanfyliing,  over  the  congregational 
church  at  New  Inn,  near  Pontipool. 

NORFOLK; 

Deaths.— May.  At  Ormesby,  Rev.  Christopher  Taylor,  aged  74,  Rector  of  Filby  for  49 
years,  and  of  Clippesby  for  31. — At  Diss,  Rev.  S.  West  by,  master  of  the  Grammar  School, 
and  Vicar  of  Kenning  Hall. — 14.  At  Norwich,  in  her  104th  year,  Mrs.  Lany,  relict  of  the  late 
Kev.  Benjamin  Lany,  Rector  of  Mulbarton,  who  died  in  1766.  She  was  a  woman  of  strong 
mind,  and  retained  her  faculties  to  the  last.— Juii«.  In  the  Close,  Norwich,  aged  57,  Charles 
Tawell,  Et>q.  who,  having  been  deprived  of  his  sight,  founded.  In  1805,  an  hospital  for  the 
blind  in  that  city. — in  London,  Rev.  William  Hendry,  Rector  of  Bongbton,  in  this  county. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferments.— Vms.  W.  Ray  Clayton,  B.A.  to  the  rectory  of  Rybarg 
Parva  and  Magna,  on  the  presentation  of  Samuel  Clayton,  Esq.  of  Norwich. — Rev.  Richard 
Eaton,  B.A.  to  the  rectory  of  Elslng,  on  the  presentation  of  Kev.  W.  Browne,  of  Elsing.-^ 
Kev.  C.  p^  Brereton,  M.  A.  to  the  rectory  of  Uttle  Massingham,  on  the  presentation  of  Joseph 
Wilnon,  Esq.  of  Highbory,  Middlesex.— Rev.  Gibson  Lucas,  A.B.  to  the  rectory  of  Billockby, 
on  the  preoentation  of  C.  Lucas,  Esq. — ^Rev.  W.  Kellet,  A.B.  to  the  vicarage  of  Kenninghall, 
on  the  presentation  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely. — Rev.  G.  Hunt,  to  the  rectory  of  Bongbton,  on  the 
presentation  of  John  Vernon,  Esq.  of  Lincoln's  Inn. — Rev.  W.  Colby,  to  the  rectory  of  Clip- 
pesby, on  the  presentation  of  Dover  Colby,  Esq.  of  Great  Yarmouth. 

Ordination.— 'May  31.  Rev.  John  Alexander,  late  a  student  in  Hoxton  Academy,  over  the 
church  and  congregation  assembling  in  Princes  Street,  Norwich. 

Philanthropic  MtelUgence.— In  the  House  of  Correction  for  this  county,  at  Wymondham, 
a  mill  has  lately  been  erected  to  grind  corn,  Sec,  and  junk  is  also  provided  for  the  priaoners* 
employment.  The  females  knit  and  spin,  and  make  the  prison  linen,  and  also  wash  alt  the 
linen,  &c.  used  in  the  gaol. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Deaths.— May.  At  Northampton,  in  the  100th  year  of  her  age,  Mrs.  Clarke.— S6.  At  Har- 
dingstonc.  Rev.  Ashton  Wade,  Vicar. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferment.— ^^f.  Edward  Lye,  B.A.  to  the  vicarage  of  Rannds,  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Rev.  W.  Roles,  on  the  presentation  of  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 
-   Deaths. — May.  At  Thropton,  Honest  John  Belara,  aged  gz.    He  was  for  36  years  groom 
and  huntsman  to  the  Clavering  family  at  Callaby,  and  was  never  known  to  utter  an  oath.— 
July.  At  Klrkhangh,  Rev.  Thomas  Kirkley,  for  39  years  Rector. 

Philanthropic  Intelligence.— On  the  £8d  of  March,  the  foundation  stone  of  the  grammar 
school  at  Berwic  was  laid  by  Lord  Ossnlton,  in  the  presence  of  the  mayor  and'  of  many 
spectators.  . 

Miscellaneous  Intelligence. — Lately  was  married,  at  Whickbam,  Mr.  Silvertop  to  Mrs. 
Pearson.  This  was  the  third  time  that  the  lady  had  been  at  the  altar  in  the  character  of  bride; 
and  there  has  been  something  remarkable  in  each  of  her  connubial  engagements.  Her  first 
husband  was  a  Quaker,  the  second  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  third  is  a  member  of  the 
established  chnrch.  Each  of  the  three  was  twice  her  own  age.  At  I6  she  married  a  man  of 
38 ;  at  30  she  took  to  herself  one  of  60 ;  and  now  she  Is  married  to  a  husband  of  84. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 
Death. — May.  At  S;itton,  in  Ashfield,  aged  80,  Rev.  Thomas  Huet,  for  many  years  the 
Cnrate  of  that  place. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferments. — Rev.  John  Hallward,  M.A.  to  the  rectory  of  Staneton  in  the 
Wold,  on  his  own  petition.— Rev.  S.  Lund,  late  Cnrate  of  Dryland,  to  be  second  master  of 
Nottingham  grammar  school. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

Deaths ,t^ June.  Rev.  John  Cnrtls,  D>D.  one  of  the  Sentor  Fetlowk  of  St.  John's' College.— 
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Juif^,  In  Magdalen  Hall,  aged  60,  BeT.  W.  West  Oreen,  D.D.  for  2g  year»  vke-prindpal  • 
of  that  society,  Hector  of  Husbaod'i  Bosworth,  Leicestershire,  and  one  of  the  Lecturers  of 
Carfax,  in  the  city  of  Oxford. 

Eccietkuticai  PrefermeiU.  —  ^ey,  Frederic  Charles  Spencer,  A.M.  to  the  rectory  of 
Wheatfield,  on  the  presentation  of  Lord  Cliarles  Spencer. 

UntversUy  lnieUig€nce,—Rev,  J.  Jones,  A.M.  of  Jesns  College,  and  Archdeacon  of  Me- 
rioneth, is  elected  Bampton  lecturer  for  the  next  year. — In  a  full  convocation,  holden  on 
Thnrsday,  March  23d,  it  was  decreed,  for  the  purpose  of  recording  the  grateful  sense  enter- 
tained by  the  University  of  the  many  acts  of  favour  and  munificence  which  his  Majesty  has 
been  graciously  pleased  to  confer  upon  it,  that  a  term  tthonld  be  granted,  to  be  considered 
and  counted  as  statutably  kept  for  any  one  degree  for  which  the  candidate  may  wish  to  claim 
it.  to  all  those  who  were  actual  members  of  the  University  on  the  29th  of  January,  the  day  of  < 
his  Majesty's  accession  to  the  throne.— Hertford  College  havmg  escheated  to  the  crown,  his 
Majesty  when  Kegent,  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  late  Ring,  was  pleased  to  direct  a« 
grant  of  the  site,  together  with  all  the  property  attached  to  the  old  college,  including  an 
excellent  library  of  books,  to  be  made  to  the  chancellor,  masters,  and  scholars  of  the  Univer- 
sity, in  trust  for  the  principal  and  other  members  of  Magdalen  Hall  for  ever.  In  execution  of 
thb  grant,  on  the  3d  of  May,  the  Vice-President  and  Fellows  of  Magdalen  College  went  in 
procession  firom  St.  Mary's  Church  to  the  dissolved  college  of  I?ertford,  and  laid  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  new  buildings  intended  for  the  future  residence  of  the  members  of  Magdalen  Hall, 
the  principal  and  vice-principal  of  that  society  being  also  in  the  procession. 

New  church — May  30.  A  small  neat  chapel  was  opened  at  South  Stoke,  as  a  branch 
of  the  chapef  at  Goring,  in  the  connexion  of  the  late  Countess  of  Huntingdon.  Preachers  on 
ttie  occasion.  Rev.  Mr.  Brown,  of  Cheltenham;  Rev.  Mr.  Wilkius,  of  Abingdon;  Rev. Mr. 
Horn,  of  High  Wycomb. 

Misceilane&us  Intelligence, — In  the  month  of  May  was  married,  at  Chipping  Norton, 
Haliaman  Jam,  £sq.  of  Bnrtqn  on  the  Hill,  aged  72,  to  Miss  Amelia  Mary  James,  of  (he 
f{>rmer  place,  aged  28.  The  bridegroom  had  been  confined  to  his  bed  for  upwards  of  threa 
years,  and  was  supported  to  chulrch  on  crutches! 

SHROPSHIRE. 

■  Deaths.'-'May^  At  Ludlow,  Rev.  George  Brathwaite,  under  marter  of  the  grammar  school 
of  that  to\rn.— June,  At  All  Stretton,  aged  65,  Rev.  Richard  Wilding,  A.M.  Fellow  of  St. 
Jolin's  College,  Cambridge,  Rector  of  Edsthorpe,  Curate  of  Wolsbarton  and  Smellcott,  Siir*. 
rogate  for  the  diocese  of  Hereford,  and  a  magistrate  for  the  county. — At  Condover,  in  the 
81st  year  of  his  age.  Rev.  Edward  Daker,  A.M.  formerly  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Cam- 
bridge.—Jicly.  At  Dalpole  Court,  Rev.  W.  Calcott,  of  Cainham  Court,  02. 

Ecclesiatticai  Preferments.— Rev,  Henry  Calvoley  Cotton,  A.M.  to  the  rectory  of  Hnr-i 
atock,  on  the  presenUtion  of  Sir  C.  CorbeU,  Bart.— Rev.  Charles  Walcot,  B.A.  to  the  liviog 
of  Uopton  Wafers.— Rev.  Kenduck  Peck,  to  the  rectory  of  Ightfield,  on  the  presentation  of 
Philip  Justice,  Esq.  of  Bath. 

Ordinations,  ^^c— March  21.  Rev.  G.  B.  Kidd,  late  a  student  in  Rotherham  Academy, 
over  the  Independent  church  aud  congregation  assembling  in  Dodington  Street,  Whitchurch. — 
AprU  26.  Rev.  N.  Higgins,  late  a  student  at  Hoxton  academy,  over  the  congregational  church 
asacmbliogin  the  old  chapel.  Market  Drayton. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

.  Deaths, — May,  At  Bath,  Uent.-Gen.  Elliot,  late  commandant  of  the  Portsmouth  division 
of  marines,  aged  88  years,  65  of  which  were  spent  in  actual  service. — 18.  In  the  101st  year  of 
his  age,  George  Kelson,  the  oldest  parishioner  of  lorncomb  and  Widcomb.  During  the  last 
year  he  worked  in  a  gentleman's  gardei^ ;  and  bis  faculties  were  so  perfect,  that  he  gave 
evidence  before  the  commissioners  for  inquiring  into  the  state  of  public  charities,  at  their 
recent  visit  to  this  city,  and  deposed  to  facts  which  occurred  90  years  ago  I  Kelson  was  the 
individual  who  famished  the  portrait  of  T^  tVoodman,  in  illustration  of  Cowper's  poem. — 
Aged  75,  Rev.  W.  Perkins,  A.M.  Rector  of  Kingsbnry,  Somersetshire,  for  45  years  curate  of 
Twyford,  Backs,  senior  member  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  and  one  of  the  oldest  cbaplaiua 
to  his  present  Majesty.— 27.  Rev.  John  Thomas,  A.M.  Arcbdeacpn  of  Bath,  Rector  of  King- 
ston Deverell,  Wilts,  and  of  Street  cum  Walton^  Somerset,  Minister  of  Christ  Church,  Bath, 
tmd  one  of  the  chaplains  to  his  Majesty.  The  archdeacon  was  chiefly  known  by  his-  seal  In 
opposing  the  Bible  and  Church  Missionary  Societies.  Besides  his  tracts  on  the  controversy 
which  his  conduct  originated  on.  these  subjects,  he  was  the  author  of  a  "  Poetical  Epistle  10  a 
Curate,  4to.  1786;"  "  Strictures  on  Subjects  relating  to  the  Established  Religion  and  th^ 
Clergy,  1807;"  **  Remarks  on  some  Popular  Principles  and  Notiona,  1613,**— June.  At  Bath, 
James  Sims,  M.D.  and  LL.D.  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age..  Ihis  eminent  physician  was 
President  of  the  London  Medical  Society  for  19  years,  having  himself  organised  and  esta- 
bikhed  it.  To  his  exertions  also  do  the  Hnmane  and  the  Philanthropic  Societies,  the  West- 
minster General  Infirmary,  and  many  other  of  the  most  useful  of  our  metropolitan  charities, 
in  a  great,  measure,  owe,  under  Providence,  their  existence  and  prosperity.  Of  the  Philan- 
thropic Society  he  was  for  many  years  president,  until  he  resigned  the  chair  to  the  late  Duk^ 
of  Leeds.  He- was  a  fellow  of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  and  a  member  of  many  other  scieniific 
bodies,  British  and  foreign.— At  the  Villa  House,  Bathwick,  aged  85,  Dr.  John  Trusler,  onf 
)»f  the  moat  voluminous  compilers  and  publishers  of  his  day  and  generation,  well  known, 
amongst  other  things,  for  his  **  Script  Sermons,"  to  inoitate  manuscript,— Jun«  12.  At  Bath, 
the  |Ion.  Miss  P.  Heiy  Hutchinson,  sister  to  the  Earl  of  Donoughmore  and  Lord  Hutchinson. 
Ecclesiastical  Pre/erments,^Kex,  D'r.  Kaye,  Master  of  Christ  College,  and  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  in  the  UoiversUy  of  Cambridge,  to  the  see  of  Bristol,  vacant  by  the  death 
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or  Dr.  MwMU.-~.Rev.  Dr.  MojPtey,  lUetor  of  Waltot,  to  «•  urcMclKOBry  «r  BMh,  e»ttft 
preMntflUoa  of  the  Biduip  of  Beth  end  Welb.*-Rev.  R.  P.  Beegae,  A.M.  Pellow  of  Emend 
College,  Cembridge,  to  the  velaeble  living  of  King^  Brompton,  vacent  by  the  deeth  of  Rev, 

T.  Todd.— Rev.  Jemet  Hooper,  A.M.  to  the  r '  "--  ••  '        •        '  __  ?_ 

Dodington,  Eeq.—Rcv.Mr.B   ' 
Dr.  Moyaey.— Rev.  Cherlee  1 

to  the  rectory  of  Denkerton,  , ««„„-,.«-s   «~.— 

Rev.  Thomat  Oldfteld  B«rtlett»  to  the  rectory  of  Swanage,  in  the  Isle  of  Pnrbcck,  to  the 
rectory  of  Sutton  Huntagn,  void  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Palmer*— Rev.  D.  Wilttamt. 
A.M.  to  the  rectory  of  Bleadon,  on  the  preaenlatioa  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

OrdiHmtUm,^March  16.  Rev.  Thos.  8teveoson»  late  of  Cheshnat  CoUcge.  waf  oidaiaed 
at  the  late  Conntess  of  Hnntingdoo's  chapel  in  Bristol. 

PkUmuthrofic  InieiUgence^lu  the  gaol  for  thU  connty  at  Ilchcster,  all  the  priaoaert  an 
ddhed  in  a  dress,  every  article  of  which  they  make;  worsted  eaps,  dowlas  s^ls,  jackets, 
waisteoota,  breeches,  stockings,  and  shoes ;  and  for  the  general  use  of  the  prison,  beds,  mat- 
tresaes,  sheets,  linen,  ftc.  are  maonfactnred  within  Ito  walls.— The  new  gaol  at  Bristol  is 
finished,  and  Is  said  to  be  as  com|>lete  a  atmctare  as  any  ot  the  kind  in  tiM  kSngdonu 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Deaths.—June.  At  Barlaston,  near  Stone,  Mr.  Keeting,  an  artist  who  was  considered  the 
Vandyke  of  the  country ;  and  who  had  perhaps,  within  the  Ivt  40  years,  painted  more 
portraiu  than  any  other  artist  within  the  same  space  of  time. 

MttceUaneout  IrUeiiigenct.^Lord  Bagot,  at  his  seat  at  Blithfletd,  had  last  year  7€5  pine 
apples  raised  from  the  seed  of  one  ftoit,  planted  the  preceding  >ear;  andf^om  that  of  anothv 
321  plants,  the  largest  increase  of  the  kind  ever  known  in  this  Idngdom. 

SUFFOLK. 

Deaths.'^Aprii  18.  At  Haverhill,  Rev.  James  Bowers,  ftor  «7  years  pastor  of  the  Inde- 
pendent congregation  In  that  town.— Afay.  Mrs.  Frances  Neville,  a  widow  lady,  aged  108.— 
At  leklingbam,  aged  69>  R«v.  Robert  Owilt,  for  40  years  rector  of  that  parish.— At  Bnry, 
aged  84,  Lady  Oagc,  grandmother  of  Sir  Thomas  Gage,  Bart.— SO.  At  the  parsonage  hoese. 
Rev.  Bailey  Wallis,  D.D.  Rector  of  St.  Mary  Stoke,  Ipswich.— Jmm  83.  At  Eye,  aged  89, 
Rev.  Robert  Malyn,  fifty-nine  years  Rector  of  Klrton  Magna  aAd  Thornham  Parva.  He 
was  chaplain  on  board  the  Prince  Frederick  at  the  taking  of  Loalsboargh,  1758;  and  one  ef 
the  few  remaining  persons  present  at  the  death  of  General  Wolfe,  in  HOO^—JaUp^  At  Hales- 
worth.  Rev.  Isaac  Avarne,  A.M.  for  S4  years  Rector  of  that  place,  with  the  vicarage  of 
Chedeston  annexed,  and  48  years  Rector  of  Bassingham,  Norfolk. 

PkUatUhroplc  Jffielligenc§,—ln  the  gaol  for  this  connty,  at  Bnry  St.Edmand's,  a  tUtct^Km 
mill,  npou  very  improved  principles,  has  been  lately  erected,  by  Mr.  Cvbict,  civil  engineer  of 
Ipswich ;  which  is  capable  of  employing  84  persons,  in  the  act  of  treading  at  the  same  tiase* 
A  particolar  description  and  plates  of  thto  mill  are  publishing  by  the  Society  for  the  Improva- 
ment  of  Prison  Discipline.  FtAeen  years  ago,  a  mill  was  erected  there  to  employ  the  prisonert 
In  grinding  corn,  which  has  been  Iband  to  produce  the.  very  best  effects,  as  regards  ttie  health 
and  morals  of  the  prisoners,  by  giving  them  habits  of  industry,  and  prodaeing  a  dread  of 
confinement.  No  partloalar  manufacture  Is  carried  on  in  the  prison,  because  most  of  Hie 
prisoners  are  labourers  in  husbandry ;  but  they  luara  to  make  shoes,  baakels,  plaU  straw,  Ac* 

SURREY. 

JHaths.^March,  At  Dulwich,  John  Bowles,  Esq.  the  well  known  political  writer  on  the 
tide  of  government.— ilprf/.  At  Maiden,  Rev.  R.  Reeding,  F.A.S.  *e.  Vicar.— At  Kingston, 
Iieot.-Gen.  Gabriel  Johnston,  E.  I.  C.  servlee,  ^g,-^Mmjf,  At  Great  Bookham,  after  50  yeara* 
discharge  of  his  pastoral  duties.  Rev.  Samuel  Cooke,  vicar  of  that  cliareh,  and  Rector  of 
Cotsford,  Oxfordshire.— 14.  At  Mitcham  Common,  Rev.  C.  T.  Heathcote,  D  J>.  Rector  of 
Little  WIgborongh,  Essex.-^wiw  13.  At  Croydon,  aged  78,  John  Thomas  Heressant  dcs 
Carrieres,  a  native  of  Paris,  and  for  nearly  half  a  centory  an  Indefatigable  teacher  4tf  the 
French  language  in  Eneland;  for  wbich  purpose  he  composed  and  revised  sev^al  grammatkal 
works,  deservedly  held  In  high  estimation :  about  the  ume  of  the  Revolution,  he  pubHahad  a 
History  of  France,  In  8  vols.;  and  lately  an  abridgment  of  that  work,  continued  to  the  year 
]8ld.— 15.  At  Petersham,  Lord  Charles  Spencer.— At  Kew  Green,  George  Hicks,  Esq.  Bar* 
rister  at  Law,  and  one  of  the  Magistrates  of  police.  Bow  Street,  aged  48. 

Eceleskutieai  Fre/erMenf .— Rev.  Edward  James,  A.M.  to  the  perpetual  eoracy  of  Moi^ 
lake. 

PhUawthroph  IntetUgenee.—'DM  school  which  has  been  held  in  a  barn  for  two  years  at 
Ozshot,  a  small  hamlet  on  the  Claremont  estate,  has  gained  the  attention  and  patronage  ef  his 
Royal  Highness  Prince  Leopold;  and  on  Wednesday  the  7th  of  Jane,  the  first  stone  of  a  new 
and  spadons  building  Was  laid,'  which  is  to  be  called,  by  the  deslrC  of  her  Royal  Highness  the 
Duchess  of  Kent,  *'  The  Royal  Kent  School,'*  as  a  remembrancer  of  the  late  Duke,  who  had. 
In  bis  lifetime,  greatlv  Interested  himself  in  this  cause.  The  school  Is  to  be  conducted  on  tha 
British  and  Foreign  pbin,  and  on  Sandays  to  be  used  as  a  place  of  worship.  A  vast  eonoooraa 
of  people  attended  at  the  ecreniony,  and  the  royal  arms  were  eanied  Id  processkm,  and  havt 
been  since  suspended  in  the  bam. 

Jifew  Church*  —  The  new  church  at  Egham  was  lately  coasecrated  by  the  IMshop  of 
Oxford,  in  the  presence  of  several  persons  of  di^tlnetion. 

Orabiatkm,—^an,  6.  Rev.  R.  Davis,  late  of  Plymouth  Dock,  was  reeognlxad  as  pastor 
of  the  Baptist  church  in  East  Lane,  Walworth. 

SUSSEX. 

Deaths.'^Apni,  At  Brighton,  Richard  DcdIsob,  M.D.  7S.— Jfojr.  Rev.  Mr.  Harvey* 
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SjKtor  of  Walborstoa.  He  went  ont  MAng,  and  bdag  •eised,  «t  It  snppoMd,  wiHi  a  Qt,  IMl 
Iota  a  ditch,  in  wiUch  he  wat  foand  drowned  the  next  day.— In  his  9«d  year,  Mf.  Anstin,  tba 
drawing  master  of  eecentric  memory,  well  known  to  the  electors  of  WeBtminaler  some  years 
ago  for  his  slngnlar  eicertions  in  support  of  Mr.  Fox,'  wten  a  eandidate  for  that  city.- Vkim 
£0.  At  Brighton,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Owydir,  Officiating  Great  Chamberlain  of  England,  in 
right  of  his  wife.  Lady  Willonghby  d'Eresby,  sister  and  coheiress  of  Robert,  foarth  X^ake  of 
Ancestor^  hereditary  Great  Chamt»erlaia  of  England.  He  is  sacceedea  in  his  titles  and  estatat 
by  his  eldest  son,  Peter  Robert  Drummond,  now  Lord  Gwydir. 

New  CAurcA. —Oo  the  6tb  af  April,  a  new  Independent  chapel  was  opened  at  Vet- 
worth.  Preachers  on  the  occasion,  Rev.  Mr.  Haat,  of  CliielMister ;  and  Rev.  Dr.  Bogoe,  of ' 
Oosport. 

OnKiMtflois.— B«v.  Mr.  Winchester,  late  of  Hestmonoeanx,  luB  lately  removed  to  Worth- 
ingf  where  he  regalarly  preaches. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Ecclesiastical  Pr^ermenf  $.— Rev.  Thomas  Lea,  A.M.  of  Trinitv  College,  Cambridge,  to 
the  vicarage  of  Bishop's  Itchlngton,  on  the  presentation  of  the  Bishop  of  Bristol.— •!!«▼. 
Samael  D'Qyley  Peshall,  to  the  rectory  of  Merton  Bagot,  on  the  presentation  pf  Rev.  Samuel 
Peshaii.— Rev.  W.  Sqalres  Woffbrd,  to  the  rectory  of  Binford,  on  the  presentation  of  Uio 
Marqaess  of  Hertford. 

New  Churches,  Jj^c—Ou  Monday,  April  the  17th,  the  first  stone  was  laid  of  the  new  Inde- 
pendent Chapel,  in  West  Orchard,  Coventry.^The  first  stone  of  St.  George's  Church,  in 
Tower  Street,  Birmingham,  was  iaid  on  the  19th  of  April.  It  is  intended  to  hold  two  thousand 
persons,  and  the  whole  expense  of  its  erection  (£1S,481)  will  be  defrayed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners for  building  new  churches.  The  site  was  partly  given  by  the  Marquess  of  Hertford 
and  Miss  Colmore,  and  partly  purchased  by  subscription.  The  position  -of  the  church  will 
render  the  tower  the  most  conspicuous  object  from  the  top  of  Snow  Hill,  and  its  elevated 
dtnation  will  cause  it  to  form  a  prominent  feature  from  moat  of  the  approaches  to  the  town. 

Philanthropic  InteU^ence, — On  the  18th  of  July,  was  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  a  new 
Sunday  School  Room,  intended  for  the  accommodation  of  600  ddidreo,  educated  under  the 
patronage  of  the  church  and  conpegation  assembling  in  the  Old  Meeting-house,  at  Birminf^am. 
The  estimated  expense  of  the  erection  is  £lOOO. — In  the  House  of  Correction  at  Warwick,  the 
principal  employment  of  the  male  prisoners  is  weaving  and  spinning,  pin-heading,  wire- 
drawing, and  the  grinding  of  corn.  <rhe  fenules  are  chiefly  employed  in  spinning,  and  itt 
washing  and  mending  the  prison  linen,  dec. 

Miscellaneous  Intelligence.— 'The  theatre  at  Birmingham  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  on 
the  7th  of  January.  This  is  the  second  time  tliat  such  a  fate  iias  befallen  it  within  the  memory 
of  mauy  hundrQtU  living  in  the  town.— A  dreadful  accident  took  place  on  Wednesday  evening, 
the  17iii  of  July,  at  the  Birmingham  theatre.  Seven  persons  were  injured,  one  of  whom  died 
almost  immediately  after  he  was  taken  to  the  hospital;  two  are  seriously  wounded,  and  the 
four  others  only  slightly.  This  accident  is  ascribed  to  the  breaking  of  a  beam  at  the  back  of 
the  stage;  but  no  other  part  of  the  building  has  received  any  injury. 

WESTMORELAND." 

Death.— Juiv,  At  Seaton,  aged  105,  Mrs.  Walls. 

New  Church.  —  March  85.  A  neat  chapel  was  opened  at  Mitnthorp,  as  an  itinerant 
station  under  the  Lancashire  County  Union  and  the  Dissenters  of  Kendal.  Preachers  at  the 
opening.  Rev.  Mr.  Stowell,  a  student  at  Blackburn  Academy ;  and  Rev.  Mr.  Greatbach,  of 
-North  Meols. 

WILTSHIRE. 

Deaths.— Map  1.  At  Salisbury  Green,  Lady  Diclcson,  of  Prestonfield.— Jt(9ie  I.  At  his  seat, 
lEtnshali,  Sir  John  Methuen  Poore,  Bart,  aged  75* 

Ecclesiastical  Preferments.— fiey.  Francis  Bicklev  Astley,  M. A.  Rector  of  Manningford, 
Wilts,  to  the  rectory  of  Bishopstow,  on  the  presentation  of  J.  Dugdale  Astley,  Esq.  M.P.  for 
the  county.— Rev.  W.  Roles,  to  the  rectory  of  Upton  Sewell,  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Hon. 
hud  Rev.  Edward  Seymour. 

WORCESTERSHIEB. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferments.— Tiw.  W.  Vernon,  B.A.  to  the  rectory  of  Henbnry,  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Rev.  Mr.  Burslem,  on  the  presentation  of  T.  S.  Vernon,  Esq.— Rev.  Thomas 
Davies,  A.M.  Vicar  of  Mambie,  to  the  vicartige  of  Bayton,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Rev.  Robert 
Knight,  on  the  prescntatioir  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.— Rev.  Henry  Berry,  to  the  rectory  of 
Aston  Beanchamp,  on  the  presenUtion  of  Harvey  Wright,  Esq.  of  Ormskirk.— Rev.  Allen 
Wlieeler,  D.D.  to  the  head  mastership  of  the  college  school,  at  Worcester,  on  the  presentation 
of  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 

Philanthropic  iMte^eMce.— The  deposito  in  the  Bank  for  Savings,  at  Worcester,  Amount 
to  £S8,446. 7s.  fid. 

YORKSHIRE. 

Deaths.— March  5.  At  Salutation,  near  DarUngton,  in  the  105th  year  of  bis  age^  Mr.  Bea. 
Jamin  Garnet.  He  never  experienced  a  day's  illness ;  walked  about  a  few  hours  before  his 
death,  and  had  the  full  use  of  all  his  faculties  to  the  UtBL-AprU.  At  Beveriey,  lieutenant- 
Oeneral  Cheney,  of  the  Grenadier  Guards.— Aged  82,  Rev.  John  Myers,  of  Sbipston-hall, 
Rector  of  Wyberton,  near  Boston,  and  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  Deputy  Lieutannnt  of 
Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire.— 6.  At  Stillington,  a  woman  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  that 
place,  aged  about  levaBty-five.     She  had  no  relation ;  dwelt  In  a  house  of  three  apart- 
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menta.  Into  which  no  p«rton  b«t  hwtelf  wm  allowed  to  enter;  lived  penarloMly,  bet 
never  applied  for  diarily;  as,  enjoying  cood  health,  she  employed  her  time  in  doing 
BBenial  work  for  hoateholdera,  and  in  spinmog,  though  ahe  ftrequeatly  went  about  the  itreeta 
eolleetlng  cinders,  Ac.  She  was  Icnown  to  be  in  easy  circumstances,  and  to  have  accamnlated 
a  large  stock  of  wearing  apparel,  and  of  particular  articles  of  furniture,  which  no  on«>  war 
allowed  to  inspect.  Being  fond  of  fine  ardcles  of  dress,  she  bought  many,  though  she  rarely 
put  them  on  her  p«raojb  At  her  death,  however,  there  were  found  in  her  house  the  following 
among  many  other  extraordinary  quantities  of  diflferent  articles :— About  800  linen  and  muslin 
eapa  for  women;  ICO  gowns  and  petticoats  of  various  descriptions,  14  of  tliem  of  silk;  150 
•shawls ;  80  pair  of  diocs,  many  of  them  very  old  fashioned ;  SO  brass  candlesticks ;  17  pots 
and  5  copper  tea-kettles ;  about  £50  wooden  dishes  of  various  descriptions;  60  pewter  dishes^ 
and  a  vaHety  of  copper  obes ;  10  house  eloclu  and  cases;  ic  sets  of  fire-irons,  with  many  odd 


ones ;  a  pair  of  coach  lamps  and  7  lanterns ;  300  articles  uf  crockery,  crystal,  &c. ;  a  large 

Siantity  of  masons'  liewing  irons;  and  about  6  cart  loads  of  cinders  and  lire- wood.    Besides 
ese,  three  chests  of  drawers  contained  £7*  odd  io  money ;  8  silver  teaspoons,  a  pair  of 


sugar  tongs,  canister  spoon,  silver  table  and  desaert  spoons,  with  15  gold  and  silver  trinkets. — 
£6.  At  Doncaster,  aged  69,  Major  Topham,  formerly  Adjutant,  and  afterwards  Major  of  the 
Horse  Guards ;  author  of  the  life  of  Elwes,  the  Miser ;  and  proprietor  of  a  namby-pnmby  paper, 
called  "  The  World,"  which  had  but  a  short  existence,  though  during  that  time  it  was  cele- 
brated as  the  fashionable  vehicle  of  Introduction  for  ibe  Delia  Crnscan  poetry  of  the  day.— > 
Majf  8.  At  Beverley,  vety  suddenly,  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  well  known  as  an  artisL — ^At  Crofton 
Hall,  Miss  Mangnalt,  many  years  conductress  of  the  highly  respectable  ladies'  academy,  near 
Wakefield.— At  Heton  Lodge,  near  Leeds,  Gen.  G.  Bernard,  Col.  of  his  Majesty's  48th  regfl 
ment. — 31.  At  Market  Weighton,  Mr.  Bradley,  the  Yorkshire  Giant ;  when  dead  he  measured 
Bine  feet  In  length,  and  three  feet  over  the  shoulders.— Jtfue  14.  At  Aske,  in  the  North 
Riding  of  the  county  of  York,  aged  79*  Thomas  Lord  Dundas,  Lord  lieutenant  and  Vice- 
Adralral  of  Orkney  and  Shetland,  and  President  of  the  Society  of  Antiqaarl«a  in  Scotland. 
He  is  succeeded  in  hb  titles  and  estates  by  his  eldest  son,  the  Hon.  Lawrence  Dundas,  by 
whose  accession  to  the  peerage  a  vacancy  is  occasioned  in  the  representation  in  parliam  'nt  of 
the  dty  of  York.— £1.  At  Stainton,  the  Rev.  Charles  Baillie  Hamilton,  Archdeacon  of  Cleve- 
land, second  son  of  the  Hon.  George  Baillie,  of  Jerviswood,  and  cousin  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Haddin£ton.— iJ«/y.  In  the  19th  year  of  his  age,  John,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Boothroyd, 
of  Huddersfield ;  a  young  man  who  bade  fair  to  be  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  society. 
He  had  been  a  student  of  Rotherbara  Independent  College. — 3.  After  an  illness  of  two  days^ 
the  Rev.  Francis  West,  Wesley  an  Minister  in  the  Guisborbngh  Circuit,  at  a  mature  age,  and  in  a 
career  of  great  nsefhlness. 

£e€Usiastical  Preferments.-^Tler,  F.  Wrangham,  A*M.  F.R.S.  to  the  archdeanery  of 
Cleveland,  and  also  to  the  rectory  of  Thorp-Basset,  near  Malton.— Rev.  H.  B.  Tristrem,  B.A. 
•tudentofChristChoreh,  to  the  vicarage  of  Bnrnham,  00  the  presentation  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Christ  Church. — Rev.  W.  Bishop,  to  the  perpetual  cnracy  of  Thornton,  in  the  parish 
of  Bradford,  on  the  presenution  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Kemp,  Vicar  of  Bradford.— Rev.  John 
Overton,  B.A.  to  the  vicarage  of  Elloughton.— Rev.  Ralph  Spofforth,  M.A.  to  the  vicarage  of 
Eastington. — Rev.  Jose|Jh  Mltchinson,  to  the  perpetual  cnracy  of  Thirganby. — Rev.  Mr. 
Bathnrst,  to  the  very  valuable  living  of  Berwick-in-Elmet,  near  Leeds,  held  by  the  late  Bishop 
Mansell. 

New  Churches,  $fi, — The  intended  new  church  at  Fudsey,  is  to  be  built  on  the  new 
burial-gronndy  which  is  eonvenientiy  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  towoship,  and  will  be 
capable  of  containing  £000  persons.— %/»»«  7*  A  commodious  chapel  erected  by  the  congrega,- 
tion  of  the  Rev.  £.  Parsons,  Jun.  was  opened  at  Halifax.  Preachers,  Hev.  J.  A.  James,  of 
Birmingham;  Rev.  J.  Cockiu,- of  Halifax;  and  Rev.  Mr.  Parsons,  of  Leeds. — On  Monday, 
the  l£th  of  June,  tbe  foundation  stone  of  a  new  church  at  Bisbop-Burion  was  laid  by  Rev. 
Robert  Rigby,  the  Vicar. — ^The  Commissioners  for  building  new  churches  have  determined  to 
grant  such  a  sum  out  of  the  parliamentary  fund,  as  shall  be  saflUclent  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  building  three  churches  in  SheflSeld,  each  of  them  capable  of  holding  £000  persons;  and  they 
Intend  building  four  others  at  Leeds. 

Philanthropic  Intelligence, — A  considerable  number  of  labourers,  who  would  otherwise 
be  diargeable  to  the  township,  are  now  employed,  in  cultivating  by  spade  husbandry,  a  Urge 
quantity  of  sand  in  the  parish  near  Sheffield.  It  is  said  that  there  are  no  leas  than  3000  empty 
houses  in  Sheffield,  and  that  the  poor  rates  for  the  last  year  amounted  to  £38,000. 

Ordination — April  19.  Rev.  John  Jeflferson,  over  the  Independent  chnich  and  congrega- 
tion assembling  in  Salem  chapel,  Wakefield. 

WALES. 
Deathe^—March,  At  Fonwa,  In  the  parish  of  Ponby,  Mr.  John  Thomas,  aged  100,  who 
within  the  last  18  months  walked  99  miles  in  one  day. — AprU  20.  At  Cadoxton,  near  Cardiff, 
of  a  rapid  decline,  occasioned  by  the  bursting  of  a  blood-vessel,  Eaton  Stannard  Barret,  Esq. 
author  of  "  Woman,*'  a  poem ;  "  The  Heroine,"  &c. ;  and  said  also,  we  know  not  on  what 
authority,  to  have  been  the  writer  of  the  celebrated  political  poem  of  "  All  the  Talents."— 
Maff.  At  Oxwinch,  Glamorganshire,  Rev.  David  Evans,  Rector  of  Lanfcnn,  Prebendary  of 
Brecon,  Rural  Dean  of  the  northern  Deanery  of  the  third  part  of  Brecon,  Domestic  Chaplain 
t»  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  county  of  Brecon. — ^At  Wrexham, 
Elisabeth  Whitley,  in  her  l(i6th  year :  she  could  see  the  smallest  print  without  the  use  of 
glasses,  and  retained  her  faculties  to  the  last  hour  of  her  life. — At  Swansea,  Rev.  Mr.  Ander- 
son, Master  of  tbe  Free  Grammar  School  there. — June,  >«ear  Haverfordwest,  Rev*  Thomas 
Phillips,  A.M.  Rector  of  Haroldston  and  Lambton,  Pembrokeshire,  and  Chaplain  to  the 
Biabop  of  St.  David's. — 14.  At.Caermailhen,  Rev.  Quintin  Reynolds,  a  preacher  in  tbe 
Wesleyan  Methodtot  ccnnexion^^lG.  Rev.  Ihomas  Jones,  of  Denbigh«  late  of  Synrr,  in  the 
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64th  fear  of  his  «ee.    H«  «ntt  •  falfhfht  preacher  In  the  Welsh  Calvinbtio  eoanexloii  for 
ftboat  4«  yehn.—Julp,  At  LUnedloei,  Mrs.  Susan  Owen,  aged  100. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferments,— Viev ,  J.  Harris  to  the  rectory  of  Llanthetta,  Brecon^^Rev. 
Hogh  Williams,  M.A.  Scholar  of  Jesns  College,  Oxford,  to  the  rectory  of  Rhosildy,  Glamor* 

SDshire.— Rev.  William  Morgan,  Vicar  of  Uanfywydd,  to  the  consolidated  vicarage  of 
-ays  and  Lanaawel,  in  the  room  of  Rev.  H.  Williams,  deceased.^Rev.  Daniel  Rowlands, 
to  the  perpetnat  cnracy  of  Ltangassen,  Pembrokeshire.— Rev.  James  Evans,  B.D.  late  fellow 
of  Jesns  College,  Oxford,  to  the  vicarage  of  Penrith  with  Lavernock  annexed,  Cardiganshire,  • 
on  the  presentation  of  the  Earl  of  Fly  month. — ^Rev.  E.  Griffith,  B.D.  to  be  master  of  the 
free  grammar  school  at  Swansea,  on  the  appointment  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's. 

M&ceOaneous  IntetUgenee^—A  few  nights  back  a  serions  accident  occurred  at  Camarron 
Theatre,  from  one  of  the  actors  getting  his  pistols  entangled  in  the  folds  of  his  cloak,  by  which 
one  of  them  went  off,  and  the  wadding  penetrated  his  belly  I  He  immediately  fell  as  if  dead ; 
surgeons  were  called  in,  and  the  wound  was  dressed,  but  only  distant  hopes  are  entertained  of 
his  recovery.— On  the  SQth  <^  July  a  most  tremendous  thunderstorm  came  on  at  Bala,  in 
Merionethshire,  accompanied  with  torrents  of  rain  and  hail-stones  of  such  large  dimensions  as 
were  never  before  witnessed.  Many  of  the  hail-stones  were  lacger  than  hens'  eggs,  and.  lay  in 
some  places  three  feet  deep.  The  damage  sustained  by  the  farmers,  in  their  corn  and  nay 
crops,  is  incalculable.— About  40  stone  coffins  were  lately  discovered,  in  making  the  new  road 
between  London  and  Holyhead,  at  Dol  Trebetbew ;  on  some  of  them  there  are  inscriptions, 
but  they  have  not  yet  been  deciphered* 

SCOTLAND. 

Deaths.'^ April  6.  At  Perth,  Rev.  Henry  Sangster,  in  the  8«d  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
Md  of  his  ministry.— At  Langholme,  Rev.  John  Jardine,  minister  of  the  associate  burgher 
congregation,  in  the  71st  year  of  bis  age,  and  the  34th  of  his  ministry.— id.  At  Rome,  John 
Bell,  Esq.  late  of  Edinburgh,  author  of  "  The  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body,"  and  of  several 
othttr  works  on  anatomy  and  surgery,  which  have  long  since  become  text  books  in  the  pro- 
fessfon,  in  which  he  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  practitioners  of  the  present  day.— 17. 
At  Monymusk  House,  Sir  Archibald  Grant,  of  Monymnsk,  Bart.— 18.  At  the  manse  of 
Douglas,  ill  the  BSd  year  of  his  age.  Rev.  William  M'Cabbio,  upwards  of  50  years  minister 
of  that  parish,  in  which  it  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  his  death  occasioned  but  the  second 
vacancy  in  the  course  of  upwards  of  an  hundred  years. —  At  Govan,  Rev^  Mr.  Pollock, 
minister  of  that  parish.— 23.  At  the  manse  of  Chury,  Rev.  Alexander  Mearns,  minister.— 
May,  At  Covington  Manse,  Rev.  Bryce  Little.— At  Aberdeen,  in  the  prime  of  life.  Dr.  James 
Simpson.— 11.  A  person  died  in  a  secluded  cave  near  Walston,  Carnwath,  Lanarkshire.  Ho 
had  been  observed  occasionally  by  the  shepherds  very  early  in  the  morning,  for  the  last  six 
years,  near  that  place;  but  he  was  never  visible  during  the  day  time.  No  one  in  the  neigh, 
bonrhood  knows  any  thing  about  htm ;  and  this  hermit  hu  ended  his  days,  apparently  accord- 
lug  to  his  wishes,  withont  leaving  behind  him  any  document  by  which  his  connexions  may  -be 
traced.  A  letter  containing  some  gnod  experimental  advice,  expressed  in  bad  Latin,  is  all 
that  remains.— 16.  At  the  manse  of  Collissie,  Rev.  Alexander  Walker,  in  the  78th  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  48th  of  his  ministry.— June  3.  At  the  manse  of  Berire,  Rev.  Robert  Caroll, 
minister. — 12.  At  Queensberry,  Rev.  John  Henderson,  minister  of  that  parish  for  38.  years, 
and  for  35  years  clerk  to  the  synod  of  Lothian  and  Tweedale.— 13.  At  Carssmichael  Manse, 
Rev.  John  Johnston,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  S7th  of  his  ministry.— 17.  At  Lime- 
kelus.  Rev.  W.  Hadden,  minister  of  the  Gospel  there. — ^At  Reneton,  Rev.  James  Macdonald, 
Chaplain  to  the  late  76th  regiment.— 10.  At  Abbeyhill,the  Hon.FIetcher  Norton,  senior  Baron 
of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Scotland,  and  one  of  the  oldest  Judges  in  the  three  kingdoms, 
having  sat  on  the  bench  for  the  unusual  period  of  44  years.  He  was  the  second  son  of  the 
celebrated  Fletcher  Norton,  first  Lord  Grantley.— 20.  At  Caroline  Park,  Archibald  Cockbum, 
Esq.  late  of  Cockpen,  and  formerly  successively  Judge-Admiral  and  one  of  the  Barons  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  in  Scotland,  which  latter  situation  he  resigned  in  I8O9.— 22.  At  Milton 
House,  Ayrshire,  Lady  Hunter  Blair.— Suddenly,  at  Nairn,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age.  Rev. 
Isaac  Kitchen,  40  years  pastor  of  the  associate  anti-burgher  cbarch  in  that  town.— In  the  prime 
of  life,  and  the  full  vigour  of  his  faculties,  John  Murray,  M.D.  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  and 
Materia  Medica  at  Edinburgh,  and  author  of  the  well  known  and  standard  systematical 
treatises  on  those  two  branches  of  medical  science.— 25.  At  his  house  in  Argyll  Square, 
Alexander  Christison,  Esq.  M.A.  late  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  University,  Edinburgh.— 
At  Kiis>lh  Manse,  Rev.  Robert  Rennie,  D.D.— 31.  At  the  manse  of  Localshi  Dr.  Alexander 
Dounie. 

EcdeHaatieal  Preferments.'— May  \i.  Rev.  James  Green,  to  the  parish  of  Westerklrk,  on 
the  presentaUon  of  the  guardians  of  the  Duke  of  Bocclench.— Rev.  Samuel  Kennedy,  of  Leith 
Wynd  chapel,  Edinburih,  to  the  West  church  of  Perth,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Rev.  Mr.  Kay, 
on  the  presentation  of  the  magistrates  and  town  council%f  Perth.— June  15.  Alexander 
Stewart,  to  the  church  and  parish  of  Douglas,  on  the  presentation  of  LordC>ouglas. — Rev. 
Thomas  Watson,  to  the  united  parishes  of  Thanspenton  and  Corringbon,  on  die  presentation 
of  the  tutors  of  Sir  John  Carmichael  Anstrnther,  Bart.— 30.  Rev.  Thomas  Macfarlane,  to  the 
church  of  the  united  parishes  of  Dyke  and  Moy,  on  the  presentation  of  the  crown.— Jicljr  1. 
Rev.  John  Eraser,  to  the  church  and  parish  of  Chmy,  Aberdeenshire,  on  the  presentation  of 
the  crown.— 8.  Rev.  Thomas  Dimma,  A.M.  to  the  church  of  Oueensferry,  on  the  presentation 
of  the  magistrates  and  council  of  that  town. 

OrdinatUms,  4^.- AfarrA  9.  Rev.  James  Harkness,  formerly  assistant  preacher  in  the 

parish  of  St.  Quinox,  to  the  charge  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  St.  Andrew,  In  the  city  of 

Quebec. — 28.  Rev.  Alexander  Campbell,  of  the  Inverness  academy,  minister  of  the  parish  of 

Dores,  in  the  presbytery  of  Inverness.— il|irM  27-  ?lev.  Michael  Willis,  to  be  pastor  anA 
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second  auoeUte,  burgher  coaisregatioii  In  AlUoa  Street^  Glafcov.— Ifof  S.  Rer.  'William 
Lemont,  minister  of  the  Relief  congregation  in  KUmamock.— 4.  Rer.  Andrew  Symington* 
A.M.  of  Paisley,  Professor  of  Divinity,  in  the  room  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Mac  Milian,  of 
Stirling,  on  the  appointment  of  the  synod  of  the  Beformed  Presbyterian  chnrch  in  Scotland. — 
Rev.  Dr.  Dick,  of  Glasgow,  to  be  Professor  of  Theology  to  the  Associate  Synod,  in  the  room 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Lawson. — 31.  Bfr.  George  Ward,  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  to  be  pastor  over  the 
Associate  congregation  of  Lochmannoch.-n/ime  2.  Rev.  Mr.  Green^  assistant  and  successor 
to  Rev.  Mr.  little,  of  Westerkirk.— 18.  Mr.  James  Carson,  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  to  he 
pastor  of  the  Relief  congregation  of  Hawick.— 22.  Mr.  John  M*Giichrist,  preacher  of  the 
Gospel,  to  be  pastor  of  the  Associate  congregation  of  Tranent. 

PkUanthropie  IntHUgenee^^^A.  Seaman's  Friend  Society  has  recently  been  established  at 
Greenock,  for  famishing  seamen  with  BiUes  and  tracts,  enconraging  prayer  noeetings  on 
board  ships  in  harbour,  and  occadonal  preaching  to  seamen,  both  on  board  ship  and  on  shore, 
and  also  for  recommending  stranger  seamen  to  well  regulated  boarding  houses,  to  be  opened 
vnder  the  patronage  of  the  society.  This  last,  though  a  minor,  is  still  a  very  important 
object;  and  will,  we  hope,  engage  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  religion  in  other  sea  port 
towns. 

Idterarp  Inteliigence^'^An  iMtitution  is  about  to  be  established  at  Glasgow,  for  the  en- 
oouragement  of  the  fine  arts.    An  annual  exhibition  and  a  gallery  form  parts  of  the  ^an. 

Aj^mtment.—BiehvrA  Hooker,  £sq.  of  Haleswortb,  Suffolk,  to  be  Professor  of  Botany 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

IRELAND. 

Deaths.— March  1.  In  the  parish  of  Aiglish,  near  Killamey,  at  the  patriardial  age  of  115, 
Theodore  C  Sullivan,  a  celebrated  Irish  bard.  This  extraordinary  man,  who  was  a  great 
composer  in  his  native  language,  expired  suddenly,  whilst  sowing  oats  in  the  field,  of  one  of  lus 
great  grand-children,  and  at  the  moment  that  he  had  finished  singing  one  of  his  own  favourite 
lyrics.  He  had  followed  the  occupation  of  a  cooper,  and  not  long  before  his  death  had  con- 
structed a  churn,  in  which  butter  was  made  for  the  christening  of  his  26th  great  grand-child.— 
ApriL  At  Cnllenswood,  near  Dublin,  Rear  Admiral  Sir  Chichester  Fortescue,  Knt.  Ulster 
King  at  Arms,  and  first  cousin  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Marquess  Wellesley.— Jfay. 
Near  Dublin,  in  the  90th  year  of  her  age.  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Rosse,  widow  of  Sir 
Richard  Parsons,  Earl  of  Rosse,  who  died  in  1764.— 26.  At  Ballysalia,  near  Kilkenny,  aged 
111,  Bridget  Byrne,  widow,  who  until  within  these  two  years  was  hearty  and  active,  and 
retained  possession  of  all  her  faculties  to  the  last  day  of  her  long  life.  She  lived  in  five  reigns, 
one  of  them  the  longest  recorded  in  British  history.— At  Villier's  Town,  county  of  Waterford, 
Rev.  Thomas  Sandeford,  Vicar  of  Whitechorch,  &c.— Rev.  Mr.  Murphy,  parish  priest  of 
Ballyheige ;  he  was  found  dead  in  bis  bed,  without  having  manifested  any  previous  qrmptons 
of  indisposition.^At  Drumboy,  Mr.  Henry  Hamilton,  at  the  advanced  age  of  104.  Until 
within  the  last  two  years,  he  had  however  the  use  of  all  his  faculties.— Jtm«.  At  Cargneston, 
Alexander  Macfarqnhar,  at  the  great  age  of  103.— Rev.  Edward  Berwick,  Rector  of  lAxslop, 
in  the  county  of  Kildare,  and  Clongish,  in  Longford,  Q7-— At  the  college  of  Maynooth,  in  his 
59th  year.  Rev.  Patrick  O'Brien,  for  many  years  professor  of  the  Irish  language  in  that 
establishment.— 3.  At  Kellmer,  near  Dublin,  Sir  James  Bond,  Bart,  of  Coolumber,  county  of 
Longford.— Jii^.  At  Cahir,  aged  I06,  Rev.  James  Keating.— Rev.  Dr.  lister,  aged  66.— At 
Clonfelle  Globe  House,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age.  Rev.  W.  Richardson,  D.D.  formerly  a 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  well  known  to  the  scientific  world,  by  his  refutation  of  the 
Huttonian  Theory  of  the  alternate  decay  and  reproduction  of  the  earth,  by  his  discovery  of 
marine  escuvire  in  confirmed  basalt;  and  to  agricnltorists,  by  the  seal  with  which  he  brought 
into  notice  the  valuable  properties  of  the  form  grass.— 23.  After  a  short  illness,  at  her  house 
in  Merrion  Square,  Dublin,  Lady  CDonel,  relict  of  the  late  Sir  Keal  O'Donel,  Bart,  of  New- 
port House,  Mayo. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferment,— Ijord  Geonre  Beresford,  father  to  the  Marquess  of  Waterford, 
has  been  translated  firom  the  bishoprick  of  Clogher  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Dublin,  a  pro- 
motion by  which  his  lordship  is  said  to  lose  in  emolument  as  much  as  he  gains  in  rank,  die 
diocese  of  Clogher  being  looked  upon  as  a  richer  benefice  than  the  archdiocese  of  Dublin.— 
Rev.  Richard  Maitt,  D.D.  to  the  bishoprick  of  Killaloe. 

Ordinations,  4;c.— On  the  dth  of  January,  Rev.  William  Haweis  Cooper,  son  of  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Cooper,  of  Dublin,  and  late  a  student  in  Hoxton  academy,  ordained  over  a  ehurch  aod 
congregation,  chiefly  formed  of  snch  of  the  hearers  of  his  father  in  Plunkett  Street,  as  reside 
at  a  distance  f^om  that  place  of  worship,  in  the  north  side  of  the  city,  for  whose  temporary 
accommodation  the  entire  room  of  the  Dublin  Institution  has  been  taken  since  the  3d  of 
October  last.— Aforcft  22.  Rev.  J.  Radcllffe,  late  student  at  Manor  Street  aeadony,  as  pastor 
of  the  newly  formed  church  at  Hibernian  Mills. 

Miscellaneous  Intelligence.— A  genUeman,  possessed  of  £15,000.  property,  died  in  Dublin 
a  few  months  ago,  leaving  his  iMfe  pregnant.  He  made  his  will  shortly  before  his  death,  and 
disposed  of  the/ibove  sum  in  the  following  manner :  In  the  event  of  Us  lady  being  delivered 
of  a  son  after  his  decease,  he  bequeathed  him  £10,000.  and  the  remaining  £5,000.  he  willed  to 
the  mother;  but  if  a  female  child,  then  £lO,000.  were  to  go  to  the  mother,  and  the  daughter 
was  to  have  £5,000.  It  so  happened  that  the  lady  was  delivered  of  twins,  a  boy  and  a  girl ; 
and  the  question  arises,  whether  the  boy  is  not,  under  the  wiU,  entitled  to  the  £lOfiOO,  and 
the  daughter  to  the  £5,000. ;  as  these  were  specified  bequests,  and  the  bequest  to  the  wife  only 
made  contingently  t  We  understand  that  cases  have  been  delivered  to  the  Attorney  and 
Solicitor-General,  and  to  Messrs.  Holmes  and  Blackbnrne,  for  their  opinions,  as  to  whether 
she  is  entitled  to  any,  and  what  portion  of  the  property. 
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Since  the  publication  of  our  last  Number,  most  of  the  Societies  formed 
for  the  promotion  of  missions  to  the  heathen  have  held  their  anniversary 
meetings  in  the  metropolis ;  and  cheering,  and  delightful,  on  the  whole^  is 
the  retrospect  of  their  last  yearns  proceedings^  at  which  our  limits  will  pennit 
us  but  the  merest  glance. 

Those  of  the  Sjociett  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel*  iv 
Foreign  Parts  have  been  already  noticed  in  our  last  Summary;  and  to 
the  information  then  given,  we  have  but  to  add  the  recent  appointment  of  a 
Principal  and  a  Professor  in  the  Mission  College  at  Calcutta,  about  to  be 
erected,  in  a  fine  situation,  three  miles  below  the  town,  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Hoogly,  upon  a  piece  of  ground  liberally  granted  for  the 
purpose  by  the  East  India  Company. 

From  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Christian  Knowledge,  we  are  sorry  to  find  that  its  funds  have  decreased 
more  than  ^SOOO ;  its'  recdpts,  during  the  Jast  year,  having  been  «£52,684. 
78. 7d.,  and  its  e^nditure  £52,S66,  U,  Sd,  Great  part  of  its  eneigies 
have  latterly  been  directed  to  the  circulation  of  cheap  tracts,  for  the 
counteraction  of  those  infidel  principles  so  industriously,  and  we  fear  but 
too  successfully,  promulgated  amonest  the  lower  orders  of  the  community. 
We  hope  that  the  antidote  which  Uieir  Christian  zeal  has  copiously  pro- 
vided, will,  in  some  happy  measure,  destroy  the  effects  of  the  subtle  poison, 
administered  at  least  with  equal  zeal  and  equal  abundance  by  the  enemies 
of  Christianity  and  Uie  best  interests  of  society. 

The  Missions  of  the  United  Brethren,  by  which  so  much  has  quietly 
and  unobtrusively  bgen  effected,  in  the  great  common  cause  of  evangelizing 
the  world,  has  lately  made  a  poweifid,  and  we  trust  it  will  prove  aa 
effectual  appeal,  to  me  liberalily  of  the  Christian  publiC|  in  support  of  its 
laborious  and  continued  exertions.  Comparatively  limited  in  their  number, 
this  highly  respectable  sect  of  Christians  long  smce  dbcovered,  that  even 
the  most  liberal  contributions  firom  their  own  body,  far  from  an  opulent 
one,  would  be  totally  inadequate  to  the  sup^rt  of  so  many  missionaries  as 
they  had  been  the  honoured  instruments,  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  of 
sending  to  some  of  the  most,  inhospitable  and  unenlightened  regions  of  the 
globe.  This  discovery,  however,  abated  not  their  zeal ;  but,  like  the  aposdes 
of  old,  their  missionaries  strove  to  administer  to  their  necessities  oy  the 
labour  of  their  own  hands;  and  many  of  these  faithful  and  devoted 
servants  of  the  Most  High  established  themselves  in  various  trades,  for  the 
support  of  the  mission  to  which  they  were  attached,  in  some  cases  with 
such  success  as  entirely  to  defray  all  its  expenses.  *But  the  fluctuations 
of  commerce,  the  depression  of  the  times,  and  a  variety  of  circumstances 
of  a  local  nature,  have  considerablpr  injured  this  last  species  of  laborious 
exertion,  which  we  could  have  wished  to  have  withered  beneath  their 
blighting  touch ;  and  unless  Christians  of  other  denominations  come  Ibv- 
ws^  to  their  help  f  and  we  rejoice  to  be  enabled  to*  say  that  they  begin 
tu  do  it  liberally),  these  venerable  leaders  of  our  missionary  band--these, 
the  dvilizers  ot*  Greenland,  the  apostles  of  Labrador — must  materiaUy 
straighten  the  field  of  exertion,  which  it  were  a  blot  on  the  Christiaa 
character  not  rather  to  extend. 

Our  Baptist  brethren,  to  whom  jttstl3r  belongs  the  place  of  honour  in 
the  East,  have  been  proceeding  with  their  wonted  activity  in  India,  that 
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exhaustless  field  of  missionary  labour,  on  which  alone,  daring  the  last 
year,  ten  thousand  pounds  have  been  expended.  During  his  residence  in 
England,  Mr.  Ward,  one  of  the  laboarers  at  Serampore,  to  whom  we  owe 
so  much  for  their  gigantic  achievements  in  the  translation  of  the  Scnptures, 
has  been  most  strenuously  exerting  himself,  in  furtherance  of  a  plan  which 
his  practical  knowledge  and  experience  induces  him  confidently  to  re- 
commend as  preferable  to  all  others,  for  the  conversion  of  the  Hindoos. 
It  is  that  of  training  up  and  employing  native  preachers  in  the  work; 
which  he  assures  us  may  be  done  at  the  expense  of  ten  pounds  per 
iiiifiKm  for  each  individual;  a  cheap  mode,  most  certainly,  of  effecting 
the  most  extensive  good.  His  brother  missionaries  and  himself  have 
established  a  seminary  for  this  especial  purpose ;  and  we  are  convinced  that 
tlie  Christian  public  will  not  suffer  it  to  want.sirpport.  Some  congregations 
and  ifidividuals  have  already  subscribed  the  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds,  the 
interest  of  which,  when  placed  in  a  fund  formed  expressly  for  this  purpose, 
will  send  out  one  labourer  into  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord.  Others,  we  are 
persuaded,  will  not  linger  in  following  so  good  an  example.  Great,  indeed, 
18  the  field  that  opens  before  us,  when  we  recollect  that  no  less  than  fiitj 
different  versions  of  the  word  of  life  are  necessary,  before  the  wants  of  the 
teemine  population  of  Hindostan  are  supplied,  and  its  one  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  of  inhabitants  can  be  taught  the  worship  of  the  only  living 
and  true  God,  instead  of  the  three  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  deities 
to  whom  they  now  profess  to  bow  the  knee. 

Notwithstanding  the  pressure  of  the  times,  the  income  of  the  Lokdoh 
Mission ABT  Society  has,  we  rejoice  to  say,  amounted,  during  the  last 
year,  to  25,409?.,  exceeding  by  two  thousand  pounds  that  of  any  former 
year;  yet,  such  is  the  extension  of  its  exertions,  falling  short  by  736/.  of  the 
expencuture.  While  these  exertions  are  crowned  with  the  success  which 
now  attends  them,  we  do  not  doubt,  but  that  this,  and  a  much  larger  excess, 
will  be  provided  for  by  the  exhaustless  funds  of  Christian  benevolence. 
Good  tioings  are  every  day  reaclung  us  from  far  countries^  On  one  of 
the  first  Sabbaths  ot  the  year,  the  slaves  of  Cape  Town,  goaded  by  the 
oppressions  and  exactions  of  their  priests,  in  a  body  of  at  least  a  thousand, 
publicly  renounced  the  religion  of  Mahomet  as  an  imposture,  and  after- 
wards expressed  their  wilhngness  to  be  instructed  in  the  Christian  faith, 
if  the  missionaries,  who  applied  to  them  for  the  purpose,  could  gee  the 
consent  of  the  Government,  and  of  their  roasters,  to  teach  them  its  principles. 
The  latter  there  is  at  present  no  prospect  of  obtaining ;  but  the  ground 
is  prepared,  and  we  doubt  not,  that  m  spite  of  the  heathenish  objections 
of  the  planters  to  the  enlightening  of  their  slaves,  an  opportunity  will  ere 
long  be  found  for  sowing  the  good  seed.  The  chiefs  of  Madagascar  have 
consented  to  the  establishment  of  schools  among  them ;  the  precursor,  we 
may  be  assured,  of  their  initiation  into  the  Christian  faith.  From  the  scene 
of  the  8ociety*s^reat  labours,  the  iield  of  its  noblest  triumphs,  the  intelligence 
every  day  deepens  in  interest  and  importance.  Pomare,  the  king  of 
Otaheite,  was  baptized  on  the  14th  of  May,  1819,  in  the  presence  of  five 
thousand  of  his  subjects.  He  has  promulgated  a  code  of  laws,  founded 
on  Christian  principles,  which  have  been  gladly  accepted  by  his  chie&  and 
'people.  He  has  erected  an  immense  mission  chapel,  capable  of  holding 
between  ^ve  and  six  thousand  people,  and  furnished  with  3  pulpits,  260 
yards  apart,  so  that  three  ministers  can  preach  at  once  without  disturbing 
each  other ;  and  in  this  vast  edifice,  set  apart  to  the  worship  of  the  true 
God,  did  he  preside  at  the  first  anniversary  of  the  Auxiliary  Missionary 
Society  of  his  dominions,  at  which  the  various  resolutions  were  moved  bj 
the  xmssionaries,  and  regularly  seconded  by  the  native  chie^^    The  same 
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scene  was  exliibited,  oo  a  smaller  scale,  at  RaideU,  and  Hutiaeiney  two  of  the 
Society  Islands;  at  the  latter  of  which  it  was  resolved  to  print  the  Report, 
the  missionary  press  having  been  removed  thither  from  Eimeo.  There  6000 
of  the  natives  can  read,  and  are  impatient  for  the  Scriptures  in  their  native 
tongue.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  isles  have  thrown 
away  their  idols,  and  are  pressing  with  the  greatest  anxiety  to  obtam 
instruction  in  the  great  truths  of  Christianity  and  the  arts  of  civilized  life. 
In  shorty  th&  whole  range  exhibits  a  delightful  picture  of  a  moral  and 
spiritual  renovation,  so  wonderful  as  to  constrain  the  most  casual  observer 
to  exclaim,  "  What,  indeed,  hath  God  wrought  1 "  In  China,  India,  and 
other  parts,  our  limits  will  not  permit  us,  at  this  tiipe,  to  notice  the  suc- 
cessful operations  of  this  Society. 

Of  younger  date,  but  commanding  far  greater  resources,  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  has  already  outstripped  most  of  its  precursors  in  the 
amount  of  its  annual  contributions  to  this  noble  cause,  for  which,  during 
the  last  year,  80,000/.  have  been  raised,  and  S  1,000/.  expended ;  the  excess 
of  its  income  having  been  the  same,  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  preceding 
year,  with  the  London  Society.  Nor  have  its  exertions  failed  to  keep  pace 
with  its  means.  At  Sierra  Leone,  the  liberated  negroes,  under  its  protection, 
are  making  rapid  advances  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life;  and  not  a  few  are 
giving  good  evidence  of  a  well-founded  hope  of  sharing  the  felicities  of  a 
life  to  come.  Thirty-one  pounds  have  been  collected  from  them,  as  their 
contribution  for  the  conversion  of  their  fellow-heathens,  during  the  first  year 
of  the  existence  of  their  Auxiliary  Missionary  Society.  Other  settlements 
in  West  Africa  afiford  prospects  equally  encouraging ;  and  letters  have  been 
received  from  negro  teachers  in  some  of  these  that  would  do  no  discredit  to 
old  and  experienced  Christians.  In  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Grecian 
Archipelago,  a  printing  press,  attached  to  the  school  at  Scio,  is  in  fiill 
operation ;  printing,  among  other  things,  the  school  papers  of  the  Lancas- 
tenan  plan.  The  prelates  and  clergy  of  the  Greek  church  seem  inclined 
warmly  to  countenance  the  views  of  the  Society ;  and  several  of  its  bishops 
have  undertaken  to  jsuperintend  the  sale  and  distribution  of  the  modern 
Greek  Scriptures.  The  Rev.  James  Conner,  the  Society's  active  and  inde- 
fatigable agent  in  those  parts,  has  it  in  contemplation  to  visit  the  churches 
on  the  banks  of  the  Eupnrates  and  the  Tigris,  proceeding  as  far  as  Bagdad 
and  Bassorah,  travelling,  for  safety  on  his  benevolent  mission,  in  the  Oriental 
dress.  In  India  the  Society  is  prospering  in  the  attainment  of  the  objects 
of  its  institution.  The  education  of  native  youths  promises  to  form  future 
teachers  well  fitted  for  their  work.  Converts  are  slowly  adding  to  the 
church  of  Christ,  as  slow  we  must  expect  them  to  be  made,  where  there 
are  such  deep-rooted  prejudices  to  surmount,  and  such  a  powerful  priest- 
hood to  oppose;  but  we  are  happy  to  see  that  a  spirit  of  inquiry  is 
excited  by  the  conduct  of  these  litde  bands  of  native  Christians,  both 
among  the  Mussulmen  and  Hindoos.  Great  hopes  may  be  reasonably 
entertained  of  the  success  of  the  Gospel  amongst  a  singular  tlieistical  sect 
now  spreading  in  India,  abborrers  of  idolatry,  simple  in  their  worship,  and« 
in  many  other  respects,  singularly  resembling  the  Quakers  amongst  us. 
Two  native  converts  have  been  favourably  received  by  them,  and  they 
promise  to  visit  the  missionary  settlements  to  inquire  into  their  tenets. 

The  Weslbyan  Mission  is  treading  in  the  steps  of  its  elder  brethren. 
The  two  Cingalese  priests,  most  intelligent  and  interesting  young  men, 
we  can  testify,  from  personal  communication  with  theni,  ^ve  been  bap- 
tized, and  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  took  their  leave  of  their 
kind  patrons,  and  have  sailed  for  their  native  shores ;  there,  we  hope,  to 
preacn  with  zeal  and  much  success,  to  the  worshippers  of.  Buddh,  the 
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Savioar  of  the  woild.  In  South  Africa  the  cause  is  prospering  in  the 
hands  of  their  missionaries,  especiaUy  amongst  the  Namaqua  negroes; 
one  of  whom  seems  to  be  a  native  teacher,  welfinstructed  in  the  mysteries 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  zealous  in  making  them  known  to  others. 

To  the  Edinburgh  Mjssiokaby  Societt,  the  vride,  important,  but 
v^aste  uncultivated  field  of  Northern  Asia  seems  principally  to  be  allotted ; 
and  they  are  proceeding  with  great  diligence  in  the  work  of  its  cultivation. 
Their  active  and  most  utelligent  missionaries,  when  the  last  accounts  were 
received  from  them,  had  in  contemplation  several  distant  tours  amongst 
the  Tartars,  and  the  tribes  which  lie  scattered  on  the  borders  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  in  order  to  collect  information  on  the  state  of  the  country,  the  ex- 
pediency of  establishing  missions,  the  situation  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
distribution  of  Bibles  and  tracts,  an  object  which  is  always  associated 
in  friendly  conjunction  with  missionary  labours.  * 


POLITICAL  RETROSPECT. 


Our  labours  commenced  at  a  most  eventful  crisis,  both  to  our  own 
country,  and  to  many  other  states;  The  very  day  on  which  our  first 
Number  made  its  appeal  to  the  public  patronage,  was  marked  by  the 
execution  of  five  unhappy  wretches,  who  had  formed  one  of  the  most 
diabolical  plots  of  assassination  that  ever  was  formed  in  the  heart  of  man. 
The  whole  cabinet  council  were  to  have  been  the  victims  of  that  blood- 
thirsty disposition,  to  which  they  therDselves  were,  happily,  the  only  sacrifices. 
With  one  solitary  exception,  their  deaths  were  awful,  as  their  lives  had 
been  vicious,  turbulent,  and  depraved;  and  the  traitors  to  their  earthly 
king,  appeared,  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  imagine,  before  the  judg- 
ment seat  of  their  heavenly  one,  to  learn  there  a  lesson  which  the  countless 
ages  of  eternity,  and  the  torments  of  another'  world,  will  but  the  more 
durably  impress — that  the  mouldering  away  of  their  bodies  is  not  annihila- 
tion— nor  death  but  an  eternal  sleep.  Fearful,  indeed,  wero  the  horrid 
blasphemies  which  these  misguided  disciples  of  the  infiunous  Paine  uttered, 
at  the  very  moment  that  a  public  execution  of  the  most  appalling  descrip- 
tion that  the  mild  law  of  this  country  permits,  was  about  to  launch  them 
into  an  eternity,  unknown  and  unbelieved  in.  Whilst  our  second  Number 
was  in  the  press,  other  trials  for  high  treason  and  insurrection  in  Scotland 
were  proceeding;  and  at  least  two  victims,  selected  by  the  clemency  of  the 
Crown  from  several  others  condemned  by  the  law  to  the  sc^me  dreadful 
sentence,  will,  we  fear,  fall  victims  to  the  dangerous  principles  which  a  few 
desperate  men  have  sedulously  circulated  uiroughout  tne  country,  to 
unoermine  and  to  destroy  that  faith  in  the  truth  of  revelation,  which  is 
always  the  best,  and  the  firmest  security  against  the  prevalence  of  disloyalty 
and  sedition,  with  which  it  never  can  subsist.  Perhaps  it  will  not 
consist  with  the  safety  of  the  sister  kingdom,  in  which  principles  and 
practices  diametrically  opposed  to  the  national  character  have  lately  been 
most  widely  and  alarmingly  diffused,  to  save  her  this  further  effusion 
of  human  blood.  We  cannot  but  wish,  however,  that  the  experiment  may 
be  tried;  whilst  our  personal  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  north  of 
England,  at  this  moment,  fully  warrants  us  in  most  strongly  recommending 
the  extension  of  the  royal  mercy  to  the  prisoners  now  confined  in  the  castle 
of  York,  should  they,  upon  their  trials,  which  will  soon  commence,  be 
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convicted  of  the  serious  ofience^  laid  to  their  charge.  With  one  or'^two 
exceptions,  the  chief  fomenters  of  the  late  disturbances  in  those  districts 
have 'met  with  a  punishment,  thougb'inadeauate  to  their  deserts,  su0icientiy 
operative  as  a  restraint,  for  a  iivhile,  upon  tneir  power  of  doing  further  mis* 
chief.  With  the  imprisonment  of  their  leaders,  and  the  partial  revival  of 
trade,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  spirit  of  radicalism  is  dj^ing  rapidly  away,  if 
Uie  exertion  of  an  unnecessary  severity  on  the  part  of  government,  or  the 
over-officiousness  of  a  foolish,  restless  ultra-loyalism,  which  has  already 
done  so  much  mischief  in  some  parts  of  the  country^  shall  not  awake  its 
smothering  embers. 

But  even  these  ultra-alarmists,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ultra-reformers 
on  the  other,  have,  within  these  last  two  months,  suffered  their  hopes  and 
their  fears,  their  meetings  and  their  dispersings,  to  be  calmed  into  silence, 
by  a  matter  of  weightier  interest,  which  now  agitates  every  bosom,  and 
furnishes  the  chief  topic  of  conversation  in  every  circle.  These  considera- 
tions, however,  move  not  us  to  depart  from  the  determination  we  had 
long  since  arrived  at,  to  ^ve  no  opinion  whatever  u^on  the  heavy  charges 
brought  against  the  Queen,  and  upon  which  she  is  now  upon  her  trial 
before  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  country,  until  we  have  before  us  the 
whole  evidence  by  which  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  the  proceedings 
instituted  agunst  her,  and  every  part  of  them,  can  alone  be  decided.  To 
all  ex-;><7r/6  statements,  to  aU  pre-judicial  decisions,  we  have  an  habitual 
and  insurmountable  aversion :  and  we  want  language  sufficiently  strong 
to  reprobate  the  hardihood  and  the  injustice  of  those  conductors  of  our 
public  journals,  who,  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other,  have  erected 
themselves  into  self-constituted  judges,  to  condemn  without  evidence,  or  to 
acquit  without  knowing  what  or  how  numerous  are  the  acts  or  offences 
with  which  tJie  party  accused  is  charged.  This  much,  however,  we  9iay 
say,  without  violating  the  rules  which  we  have  laid  down  for  t)ur8elves ; 
that«if  one  half  of  the  statement  made  by  the  Attorney-General,  in  hia 
speech  of  to-day  and  Saturday,  is  supported  bv  credible  evidence'— and  by 
credible  evidence  we  .mean  such  as  womd  be  believed  by  a  jury 
in  any  case,  between  subject  and  subject,  whose  innocence  and  whose 
rights  in  this  liappy  country,  are  protected  by  the  same  laws  as  those  of 
Kings  and  Queens  —  there  cannot  be  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  as  to  her  guilt 
of  the  crimes  laid  to  her  charge,  or  of  her  iitter  unfitness  to  preside  over 
the  morals  of  any  court  or  kingdom  in  the  civilized  world*  Buuif,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  evidence  fails,  when  subjected  to  the  sifting  and  searching 
process  of  an  English  court,  whilst  we  shall  most  cordially  rejoice  in 
the  triumphant  establishment  of  her  Majesty's  innocence,  we  shall 
think,  and  thinking  we  shall  hot  fear  to  dec^e,  that  she  has  been  one  of 
the  most  injured  women  under  heaven,  and  that  no  punbhment  can  be  too 
severe  for  those  who  have  been  her  calumniators,  and  who  will  have 
suborned  perjured  witnesses  to  swear  away  that  which  ought  to  be  dearer 
to  her  than  her  life. 

Turning  our  attention  to  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  France  affords 
a  melancholy  prospect.  There,  plot  succeeds  to  plot,  and  a  successful 
attempt  at  assassination  is  followed  but  by  one  that  only  does  not  succeed. 
Neither  are  we  alarmists,  nor  revolutionists,  nor  political  prophets, 
^'  foreboders  of  a  thousand  direful  ills ; ''  but  we  cannot  avoid  thinking, 
that  the  dynasty  of  Bourbon,  and  even  the  branches  of  it  now  in 
existence,  have  not,  in  that  ill-fated  country,  as  yet  experienced  all  the 
vicissitudes  which  will  mark,  as  they  have  marked,  its  eventful  history. 
It  will  be  long  ere  the  French  become  a  settled  and  a  peaceful  people. 
Generation  after  generation  must  be  swept  away,  ere  the  military  spuit. 
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kindled  in  their  bosoms  by  their  late  ruler,  can  be  soothed  to  rest  by  the 
eodearments  of  home,  and  the  quntude  of  domestic  life.  The  conquerors  of 
the  world  will  be  long  ere  thej  ^rgjetf  snd  remembering,  they  wili^  at  least 
mentally,  resent,  how,  and  by  whom  they  were  conquered. 

To  Spain  we  turn  with  more  satis^tion.  There  a  most  important  revo- 
lution has  been  effected  without  bloodshed,  and  by  establishing,  rather  than 
overturning  the  altar  and  the  throne.  The  beloved  Ferdinand,  from  fear, 
perhaps,  rather  than  from  love,  has  accepted  the  constitution,  and  assembled 
the  Cortes.  Spain,  therefore,  from  an  arbitrary,  has  become  a  limited 
monarchy.  Upon  the  Spaniard  an  important  change  has  passed;  and  in  the 
renovation  of  nis  political  being,  he  has  ceased  to  be  a  slave,  proud  in  his 
degradation,  and  flattered  in  his  chains — and  thinks — ^acts — speaks— bears 
himself  as  a  man.  The  sudden  burst  of  public  opinion— the  newly  awakened 
energies  of  a  fine  national  character  dormant  for  ages — for  so  long  that  many 
thought  it  dead— -has  already  burst  open  the  doors  of  the  inquisition,  and  set 
its  prisoners  free;  abolished — ^may  it  be  for  ever-^tliat  most  cruel  and 
degrading  shackle  ever  foi^ged  by  ignorance  and  bigotry  for  the  human  mind ; 
established  the  liberty  of  the  press ;  and  expelled  from  their  shores  that 
crafty  society  of  political  monks,  who  have  long  been  keepers  of  the  con* 
science  of  the  Kings  of  Spain,  and  but  too  much  masters  of  tlie  destinies  of 
their  people.  As  men ;  as  Britons ;  as  Christians,  we  rejoice  that  these  great 
things  have  lieen  done ;  whilst  we  look  for  greater  yet.  A  spark  of  know- 
ledge has,  we  trust,  been  kindled  in  this  country,  hitherto  centuries  behind 
the  rest  of  Europe  in  every  thing  that  was  liberal  or  enlightened,  that  never 
shall  go  out.  Counter-plots ;  even  counter-revolutions,  there  may  be,  but 
they  will  not  quench  it ;  for  every  thing  that  promotes  discussion — fevery 
thing  that  rouses  to  action — every  thing  that  excites  and  interests — will 
rather  tend  to  fkn  it  to  a  flame. 

One  feeling  of  regret  mingles,  however,  with  our  satisfaction.  We  can, 
and  we  do  rejoice  at  the  formation  of  a  national  militia,  and  at  the  injunc- 
tion to  all  heads  of  universities  and  schoolmasters,  to  inculcate  into  the 
Spanish  youth  the  princijdes  of  the  political  constitution ;  but  when  we  find 
that  the  expatiating  on  the  advantages  of  the  latter  is,  by  authority,  to 
form  a  part  of  the  ordinary  vocation  of  all  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  and 
curates  on  a  Sabbath,  in  their  discourses  from  the  pulpit,  —  when  we  call 
to  mind  that  the  Cortes  for  the  first  time  met,  under  the  new  constitution, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  on  that  sacred  day,  we  remember  the 
words  of  him  who  said,  ''  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,*'  and  cannot 
but  remark,  that  to  the  interests  of  his  kingdom  the  Sabbath  is  exclusively 
set  apart. 

Another  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  has  been  compelltyi  to  give  way 
to  the  enlightened  and  the  enlightening  spirit  of  the  times,  and,  .like  France 
and  Spain,  Naples  has  now  a  constitution.  This  has  been  obtained  for  her 
without  bloodshed,  and  by  the  intervention  of  the  military,  who,  in  their 
subordination  as  soldiers,  have  not  forgotten  either  their  rights  or  their 
duties  as  citizens.  It  remains  for  them  now  but  to  protect  and  to  try  the 
constitution  they  have  been  the  means  of  establishing,  and  to  be  careful  of 
suffering  a  revolutionary  spirit  to  lead  them  beyond  the  attainment  of  a  due 
security  of  their  own  rights  and  those  of  their  fellow-subjects.  We  wish 
there  were  no  reverse  to  this  picture — nothing  to  shed  a  gloofn  over  this 
pleasing  scene ;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  Sicily,  the  other  branch  of  this 
united  kingdom,  or  rather  the  other  of  the  two  kingdoms  over  which  one 
and  the  same  king  presides,  seems  strongly  inclined  to  reject  the  constitu- 
tion granted  by  his  Sicilian  Majesty  to  his  Neapolitan  subjects,  adhering,  in  ' 
preference,  to  one  established  amongst  them  whilst  under  the  pivtection  of 
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the  British  government,  and  more  nearty  resemhling  our  own ;  and  in  sup- 
port of  this  the  inhabitants  of  Palermo  and  its  vicinity  have  already  flown 
to  armsy  and  engaged  in  a  conflict  with  the  Neapolitan  soldiery,  in  which 
at  least  2000  lives  were  sacrificed.  Liberty  and  the  constitution !  was  the 
watcli-word  on  either  side ;  yet  were  they  but  the  onset  to  an  attack  dis- 
tinguished by  circumstances  of  atrocity  and  ferociousness  in  both  parties 
but  too  nearly  resembling  the  deadly  feuds  of  barbarian  hordes.  The 
defeated  party  (for  the  Sicilians  were  ultimately  victorious)  appear  to  be 
determined  in  carrying  their  point ;  and  an  expedition,  composed  entirely  of 
men  who  have  sworn  allegiance  to  the  new  Neapolitan  constitution,  is 
about  to  proceed  to  Sicily,  to  force  its  acceptance  there.  Surely  the  spirit 
of  liberty  must  be  ill  understood  by  these  new  knights-crusaders  for  its 
establishment,  who  in  all  justice  and  equity  are  bound  to  leave  to  their 
Sicilian  fellow-subjects  the  choice,  of  establishing,  with  the  consent  of  their 
common  monarch,  their  constitutional,  as  well  as  their  hereditary  head, 
whatever  form  of  government  they  think  best  adapted  to  secure  their  own 
prosperity. 

It  remains  for  time  to  shew  what  part  the  leading  powers  of  Europe  mean 
to  take  in  these  proceedings.  Their  wisdom,  however,  as  well  as  their 
duty,  is  to  be  quiet  spectators  of  the  scene :  with  the  internal  affairs  of 
other  and  independent  states,  neither  do  the  laws  of  God  nor  man  give  them 
a  right  or  pretext  to  interfere.  Austria  shews  a  strong  disposition,  indeed, 
to  pass  this  discretionary  line ;  and  the  vicinity  of  her  own  Italian  states  to 
the  renovated  countries  may  give  her  good  reason  to  fear  the  progress  of 
these  innovations.  Let  her  then  magnanimously  come  forward,  and  give  to 
their  inhabitants  those  securities  for  their  natural  rights,  which  sooner  or 
later  they  will  obtain.  The  reign  of  arbitrary  monarchs  is,  we  hope,  rapidly 
passing  by  for  ever.  Sic  volOf  sicjubeo^  stat  pro  ratione  voluntas,  ought  no 
longer  to  be  the  language  of  any  civilized  government.  Spain  has  broken, 
Italy  is  breaking,  and  Germany  will  break  the  chains  which  ignorance  and 
superstition  have  forged — which  power  has  rivetted  upon  their  sons.  Happy 
for  themselves,  happy  will  it  be  for  humanity,  if  their  rulers,  discerning  tne 
signs  of  the  times,  bow  to  the  march  of  intellect ;  conform  themselves  to 
the  general  diffusion  of  liberal  and  sound,'  not  factious  or  mere  revolu- 
tionary opinions,  on  matters  of  government,  whose  ultimate  triumphs  it  will 
be  as  vain  for  them  to  attempt  to  prevent,  as  to  bind  the  sea  with  a  rope  of 
sand. 
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first  fruits,  283;  tithes,  ib;  sab- 
batical year  and  jubilee,ib.;  glean- 
ing, 264;  harvestrhome,  285; 
preparation  of  corn,  287. 


Kent,  memoirs  of  his  royal  highness 
Edward,  Duke  of,  239 ;  his  birth,. 
S40;  education,  ib. ;  removal  to 
Geneva,  and  paltry  allowance 
there,  242 ;  unexpected  return  to 
England,  243;  removal  to  Gib- 
raltar, ib.— Canada,  244— West 
Indies,  245;  losses,  246,  8,  9» 
250,  3,  5 ;  gallant  behaviour  at 
Martinique,  246; — at  St.  Lucia, 
247; — and  at  Guadaloupe,  ib. ;  re- 
ceives the  thanks  of  both  houses 
oC  parliament,  248;  commands 
the  forces  in  Nova  Scotia,  249 ; 
return  to  England,  250 ;  ill  treat- 
ment there,  250—2,  4,  By  260 — 2  ; 
appointment  to  Uie  command  in 
chief  in  British  America,  252 ; 
secelves  a  present  from  the  as- 
sembly of  Nova  Scotia,  254;  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Gibraltar,  255 ; 
abuses  prevailing  there,  256 ; — re- 
formed by  his  royal  highness,  257 ; 
his  unpopularity  in  consequence  of 
this  measure,  ib. ;  recalled,  258 ; 
memorializes  the  Duke  of  York  on 


his  ckimt,  262;  dbmands  in  fain 
a  court  martial  oh '  his  condnct, 
2i65^  his  retirement  from  public 
life,  ib. ;  falsely '  accused  of  in- 
triguing agflfSnst  the  Duke  of  York, 
266 ;  death  of  his  sister,  and  Hloess 
of  his  fadier,  ib.;  hie  kindness  to 
a  young  officer,  his  proiif^e,  2^7 ; 
proof  of  his  liberality  in  points  of 
religions  opinion^  268  ;  his  regard 
to  3ie  rights  of  conscience,  269 ; 
conduct  on  theregencybilU  270;  — 
«nd  on  the  Cathdic  qnesfticm,  273. 
fioliock,  Rev.  Dr^  qbitiiar^y  of^  173. 


]Law  intelligence,   224,  6>  230,  2, 

473. 
Literary  societies,  proceedings  of :— - 

new  astronomical,  187;  medical  li- 

brai^  at  Newcastle,  230;  literary 

fund,  464. 
Longevity,  instonces  oi,  225, 6,  7,  8, 

230,  3,  4,  467,  470,  1,  2,  4,  5, 

7,  8,  480. 

M. 

Malan,  Rev.  Cesar,  letter  from  Ge- 
neva respecting  him,  456. 

Malthus,  Mr.,  his  theory  disproved, 
805. 

Marriages,  singular,  299,  474,  5. 

Mason,  Kev.  Dr.  of  New  York,  no- 
tice of  him,  175. 

M'Crie,  Dr.  review  of  his  life  of 
Andrew  Melville,  142;  commend- 
ation of  his  life  of  Knox,  143 ;  and 
ofthatof  Melville,  155.    . 

Melville,  Andrew,  review  of  his  life 
by  Dr.  M'Crie,  142 ;  hi3  birth  and 
education,  143;  early  acquire- 
ments, 144 ;  travels,  ib. ;  ap- 
pointment as  principal  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  146;  hold 
reply  to  the  threats  of  the  regent 
Morton,  147 ;  removal  to  St.  An- 
drew's, 148 ;  zeal  for  the  Protes- 
tant faith,  149;  flight  to  England, 
150;  return  home,  ib. ;  deter- 
mined opposition  to  the  court  in 
defence  of  the  Protestant  faith, 
151 ;  confinement  and  Vianishment, 
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159;  residence  and  dteth  in 
France,  164;  character,  ib. 

BAftinoirs  of  Robert  Spear,  Beq.  of 
Manchester,  1 ;  bis  rojal  highness 
Edward,  Duke  of  Kent,  239. 

Methodism,  its  origin,  S69 ;  discipline 
of  its  founders  at  Okford,  373; 
persecuted  there,  391;  its  real  cha- 
racter, 404;  ArminiaHf  its  ori- 
gin, 368,  398;  doctrines,  392,  7; 
and  discipline,  394,  8;  persecu- 

•  don  of  its  followers,  395,  6;  its 
slow  progress  in  Scotland    and 

.  Wales,  400;  persecution  of  its 
.  followers  in  Ireland,  ib. ;  planted 
and  flourishes  in  America,  401; 
and  in  the  West  Indies,  402 ;  num- 
ber of  its  followers  at  the  founder's 

.  death,  403 ;  CalvinMcj  its  origin, 
369 ;  progress,  387. 

Missionary  intelligence : — Society  for 

•  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts,  235,  481;  Society  for  the 
Promotion   of  Christian    Know- 

.  ledge,  236, 48 1;  Church  Missionary 
.  .  Society,  236,  483 ;  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  237, 482;  United 
Brethren,  481;  Baptist  Mission, 
ib. ;  Edinburgh.  Missionary  Society, 
484;   American   United  Foreign 

-  Missionary  Society,  433. 
More,  Hannah,  review  of  her  Moral 
,'  Sketches,  131;  her  character  as  a 

writer,  132,  4,  141 ;  opinion  on — 
thd  progress  of  religion  among  the 
-'  higher  orders,  133  ;-Tthe  purchase 
offoreign  articles  ot'  dress,  135 ; — 
French  manners,  136 ; — duelling, 

•  ib. ; — Christian  politeness,  137 ; — 
I  British  fiemalesyib,; — theibmiation 

of  Christian  character,  ib.; — the 

•  late  secession  fcom  the  church  of 
:  England,    138; — the    benev(*lent 

-  exertions  of  pious  ladies,  ib. ;— the 

•  worldly  compliances  of  religious 
'   professors,   140;  analysis  oi  her 

reflections  .  on  prayer,  1 140 ;  her 
powerful  appeal  on  the.  wortli  of 

•  the  soul,  141.  ' 
Miirder,  an  atrocious, one,  468.     < 
Mythology, — origin  of  the  Egyptian, 
'   318;:nature  of  its  worship,  32,1 ; 

its  cosmogony,  324 ;  doctrines  re- 
.  spectaiig  the  fate  of  the  dead, 
.   327 ;  compared  witli  that  of  the 


Eaaty  334 ;  ils  exicaior  worship, 
336 ; — Hindoo  J  its  doctrines  on  the 
emigration  and  transmigration  of 
souls,  330;  astrological  tenets, 
331;  idealism,  332;  pant^ism, 
333, 

N. 

New  York,  report  of  the  Female 
Missionary  Society  of  that  city, 
163. 

O. 

Obituaries  of  R^v.  Dr.  Kollock,  173; 
W,  Wincjjester,  Esq.,  221 ;  Sir 
VicaryOibbs,  ib. ;  Benjamin  West, 
Esq.,  222;  Mr.  Harry  Andrews, 
227;  Rev.  T.  Haweis,  M.D., 
LL.B.,  231;  Mrs.  Parsons,  233; 
Leonard    M'Mally,  .  Esq.,    234; 

.  Thomas,  Earl  of  Selkirk,  465; 
Bight  Rev.  Charles  Arbu(hnot, 
467  ;.  Rev.  Joseph  Reeve,  470; 
Lewis  Dymoke,  Esq.,  473  ;  ITio- 
mas,  Viscount  Ranelagh,  474; 
Archdeacon  Thomas,  475 ;  James 
Sims,  M.D.,  ib. 

Ordinations,  229,  469,  470,  2,  3, 
4,5,6,7,8,9,480. 

O'Reg^'s  Life  of  Curran  censured, 
99. 

Owen,  Mr.,  observations  on  his  plan 

■  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the 
lower  classes,  304. 


PhUaathropic  intelligence,  provincial, 

224,  231,  ft  J  469,  470,  5,  6.  7,  8, 

480^  procleedings  of  pbiianthn>iiic 

'  institutions : -r-.Metropolitan    So- 

:  ciety  fojr  Employing  t}ie  Poor,  462 ; 

Asykim  for  the-  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

468 ;  i.  London  <  General    Pension 

-  Society,  ib.;  Royal  Humane  So- 

.  ciety, .  it^. ;    Ma^alen    Hosfmal, 

ib. ;  Society.for  the  Suppression  of 

.  Mendicity,    464;    Scottish   Hes- 

:   pkal,  ib.;  B^ne\'olent  Society  of 

St.  Patrick,  465. 
Philips,  Charlesj  his .  Life  of  Cunan 
censured,  78,  89,  09. 
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Pbetry :  fragment  of  a  version  of 
Psalm  xxii.,  by  H,  K.White,  1T6; 
stanzas  by  B/B.  W.  If  r  ;  on  the 
death  of  a  child,  ib.;  a  theme  for 
a  poet,  by  J.  M.  Sheffield,  178; 
lines  to  a  sprightly  little  giri,  by 

'   J.  M,  Sfteffieldy  4^4 ;  "  They  hiCve 

.  hewed  out  untothemaeives  broken 
cisterns,"  435 ;  *'  Locks,  ye  grow 

:  grey,"  436;  staosas  written  by  a 
young  American  lady,  ib. 

Political  retrospect,  484. 

Pcesbytepans,  report  of  tbeir  number 
and  condkion  in  America,  411,15. 

Prichard,'  Dr.  :J:C.,  review'  of  his 
Analysis  of  the  Egyptian  Mytho- 
logy, 318;  his  opimons  commend- 

f  'ed,343 

Prisons,  account  of  various,  286,  8, 
232,3,469,470,4,6,7. 

Prizes :  Dijoii  Aoftdemy,  182 ;  Aca- 
demy of  Belles  Lettres,  &c.  Paris, 
186;  for  a  treatiBe  on  Eastern 
languages,  445.  ' 

Publications,  singular,  167;  list  of 
ne^  ones,  190,  445;  list  of  those 
in  the  press,  209. 


Rdigbos  institutions,  proceedings  of: 
Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel 
in  the  Highlands,  457 ;  Bible  So- 
ciety, 458;  Pi'ayer  Book  and  Ho- 
mily Society,  ibi  ;•  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christiatiity  among  the 
Jews,  ib.;  Hibernian  Society,  ib. 
Port  of  London  Society^ib.;  Naval 
and  Military  Bible  Society,  460 ; 
Irish  Evangelical  Soaiety,  ib.; 
Protestant  Society  for  the  Protec- 
tion •  of  Religious  Liberty,  ib. ; 
Home  MiWonary  Society,  461; 
Society  for  .the  Suppression  of 
Vice,  ib.;  Bristol  Society  for  the 

i  Observance  of  the  Sabbath,  462 ; 

:  .Society  fof  Promoting  the  Building 
of  Churches  and  Ciiapels,  ib.     i 

Retrospect  of  public  affairs,  484. 

Review  of  Curran's,  O'Regan's,  and 
Philips's  Lives  ofCurran,  77;  Ser- 
mons by  the  Rev.  James  Still ing- 
fleet,  100;  Campbeirs  specimens 
of  the  British  poets,  1 10 ;  Hannah 


Mare's  Moral  Sketches,  1^1 ;  Dr. 
M*Crie*s  Life  of  Andrew  Melville, 
142;  Dr.  Prichard's  Analysis  of 
Egyptian  Mythology,  318;  Fos- 
ter's Essay  on  Popular  Ignorance^ 
343 ;  Southey's  Life  of  Wesley, 
367. 

Rice,  Rev.  Dr.  John  H.,  extracts 
from  his  sermon  preached  before 
the  general  assembly  of  the  Pres- 

•   byterian  church  in  America^  411. 


Savings*  banks,  acccyunt  of  various, 
223,6,8,470,  1,  2,  7. 

Scripture,  illiistmtions  of,  300. 

Selkirk,  Thomas,  earl  of,  account  of, 
465.' 

Socinianism,  its  state  in  America^ 
413. 

Southey,  Robert,  review  of  his  Life  of 
Wesley,  367 ;  censured,  368,  376, 
7,  407. 

Spear,  Robert,  Esq.,  memoirs  of,  1 ; 

his  birth,  ib. ;  edncation,  ib. ;  early 

piety,  2;  entrance  into  business, 

'  4 ;  providential  delivferance  from 

'  heavy  '  losses,  5 ;  marriage,  6 ; 
•  Christian  zeal,  ib.;  liberality,  7; 
humility,  8 ;  eif6rts  for  the  spread 
of  the  Gospel,  ib. ;  parental  cha- 
racterj  9;*  retirement  from  busi- 
ness, 10;  residence  at  Mill  Bank, 

;  12;  visit  to  Rotherham,  15;  re- 
moval to  Edinburgh,  17 ;  benevo- 
lence to  a  poor  Cuhite,  20 ;  visits 
>  to  England,  ^22,  3;  resignation  ou 
the  death  of  one  of  his  children, 
23;4ast  illness,  26;  death,  27; 
character,  ib. 

Speculations,  evils  of  commercial 
ones,  313. 

StillingiBeet,  Rev.  James,  review  t)f 
his  sermons,  100 ;  his  correct  \4eivs 
of  the  great,doctrine  of  tbe  atone- 
ment, 100,  106;  subjects  of  his 
discourses,  106;  tbeii*  informal 
arrangement,  107 ;  bis  opinions  on 
baptism  approved,  ib.;  perspi- 
cuity of  his  discourses,  108;  brief 
sketcli  of  his  life,  109. 

Stonebyers,  description  of  the  fall 
of,  73. 
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Surgicfl)  pponitioBi  ci^dmK^uiafy  one, 
443. 

T. 

Xh^Atres,  destroyed,  S3S^  470,  7; 
accidents  at,  477,  9. 

Tii^;Mel&  of  BelzoDi„  134;  Ritchie, 
ib.;  JLaLande^  1.86;  mto  the  in- 
terior ^f  jNewfoundlai}d>  439 ; — in- 
terior of  Africa,  441 ;  h  SicUy, 
442;  —  Asia,  ib.;  over  the  ice 
from  Asia  to  America,  ib. 


Univei«ity  intelligeo^e :  Cambridge^ 
^S4, 469  ;.Oxford,  230, 475 ;  Edin- 
burgh, 234;  Glasgow,  480. 

Vesuvius,  eruption  of,  182. 

Voyages ; — ^to  Africa  in  a  steam-boat, 
18};  Lapland,  439;  Frozeq  Ocean, 
ib/  i  Cga^Jt  of  3r^il,  440. 


W. 

Wesley,  Rev.  Charles,  singular  anec- 
dote of  his  earLy  life,  372 ;  opposes 
lay  preaching,  382 ;  presented  by 
a  grand  jury  in  Irelo^id  as  a  dis- 
turber of  tlie  .peace,  401 ;  his  mar- 
riage, 402 ;  his  death,  403. 

Wesley,  Rev,  John,  review  of  hislife 
by  Soutbey,  367  ;  his  family,  371 ; 
his  early  life,  ib. ;  his  behaviour  at 
Oxford,  374;  voyage  to  Geoi^ia, 
375;  attachment  to  the  Mora- 
vians, ib. ;  joins  them.  378 ;  his 
.conversion,  379;  visits  count  Zin- 
zendorf,  ib. ;  convulsive  effects  of 
his  preaching,  ib.;  his  views  of 
the  suddenness  of  conversion, 
381;  separates  from  the  Mora- 
vians, 382 ;  his  disputes  with  Whit- 
field on  predestination,  &c.  383; 
expels  Mr.  Cennick  from  the  so- 
ciety, for  holding  Cal,vinistic  doc- 
trines, 385;   bears,  testimony  in 


favour  of  Mr.  WiiilMd*s  liberality 
of  sentiroent,  391.;  pceeches  at£p- 
worth,  00  his  fath^s  grave,  395 ; 
ill  treated  at  Wednesbury,  ib.; 
s^gimen  of  bift  priications,  396 ; 
his  views  of  the  doctrines  of  sal- 
vation>  ass^irance,  and  Christian 
perfection,  397;  visits  Scotland, 
Wales,  aiMi  Ireland,  400 ;  ordains 
two  clergymen  for  America,  401 ; 
marries  uphappily^  408 ;  opposed 
by  bishops  L^vingtoa  and  Warr 
burton,  10  whose  moAa  he  refdiea^ 
ib..;  hiMk  and  vigour  of  his  old 
a^e,  403 ;  bis  death,  ib. ;  cbaractei^ 
406. 

West,  Bdojaokin,  account  o(  222. 

White,  Henry  Kirke,  fragment  of  a 
metrical  traoslatioD  of  the  22d 
Psalm,  176. 

Whitfield,  George,  his  birth  and 
education,  372;  joins  the  first 
Methodists  at  Oxtbrd,  ib. ;  his 
conversion,  376 ;  extraordinaiy 
aoccess  of  his  first  efforts  as  a 
preacher,  376 ;  his  character  as  a 
preacher  by  Soutbey,  377;  visits 
Georgia,  378;  returns  to  England, 
380 ;  commences  field  preaching, 
ib. ;  preaches  to  40,000  people  on 
Kennington  Common,  &c.  382; 
opposes  lay  preaching,  ib.;  cor- 
responds with  the  Messrs.  Wesley 
on  predestination,  &c.  384 ;  sepa- 
rates from  them,  386 ;  visits  Scot- 
land, 387 ;  his  celebrated  sermon 
in  the  Mr  at  Moorfields,  ib. ;  and 
at  Marylebone,  388 ;  his  extraor- 
dinary labours,  lb.;  appointed 
chaplain  to  lady  Huntingdon,  389; 
preaches  before  lords  Chesterfield, 
Bolingbroke,  &c.  ib. ;  his  disin- 
terestedness and  humility,  ib. ;  his 
Uberiility  of  sentiment,  390,  391; 
vieits  Ii^laud,  ib. ;  writes  to  Mr. 
Wesley  on  his  illness,  ib.;  detained 
at  Lisbon,  391 ;  opens  Tottenham 
Court  chapel,  ib. ;  his  death,  392 ; 
character,  406. 
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